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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

June  15,  1910. 
Resolvedy  That  the  complete  report  on  the  condition  of  woman  and 
child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  transmitted  and  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  response  to  the 
act  approved  January  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven, 
entitled  ''An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
to  report  upon  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical 
condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States,^'  be 
printed  as  a  public  document. 

If  I  7  060         Charles  G.  Bennett, 

Secretary, 
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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
WasJiingUm,  August  8,  1910. 
Sm:  Li  partial  compliance  with  the  Senate  resolution  of  May  25, 
1910,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  showing  the  results  of  the 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in 
the  men's  ready  made  clothing  industry  in  the  United  States. 

This  report  has  just  been  completed,  and  is  the  second  section 
available  for  transmission  of  the  larger  report  on  the  investigation 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January 
29,  1907,  which  provided  "That  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce  and 
Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical  con- 
dition of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever 
employed,  with  special  reference  to  their  age,  h6urs  of  labor,  term  of 
employment,  health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  sur- 
rounding their  occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protection 
of  their  health,  persons,  and  morals." 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  general  report  are  being  completed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be  transmitted  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment. 

Respectfully,  Benj.  S.  Cable, 

Acting  Secretary. 
Hon.  James  S.  Sherman, 

President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor, 

Wa^shington,  August  8,  1910, 

Sm:  I  b^  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  employment  of. 

woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the  men's  ready-made  clothing 

industry  in  the  United  States.    This  is  the  second  volume  transmitted 

of  the  report  of  the  general  investigation  into  the  condition  of  woman 

and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  carried  on  in  compliance 

with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29,  1907, 
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The  general  conduct  of  the  field  work  of  the  investigation  of  the 
men's  clothing  industry  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Special  Agent 
Zach  C.  Elkin.  In  the  preparation  of  his  report  he  has  been  princi- 
pally assisted  by  Special  Agents  H.  G.  Friedman,  Emma  Duke,  and 
Clinton  S.  Childs.  The  tabular  work  has  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
John  M.  Foster.  The  general  preparation  of  the  report  has,  however, 
been  carried  on  imder  the  direction  and  immediate  supervision  of  Mr. 
Chas.  H.  VerriU. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  P.  Neill, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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IVTBODTTCTIOV. 
SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  DrVESTIGATIOlf . 

Among  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States  the 
manufacture  of  men's  clothing  in  1905  ranked  seventh  in  gross 
yahie  of  product,  twelfth  in  net  value  of  product,  seventh  in  the 
number  of  wage-earners  employed,  and  eighth  in  amount  expended 
for  wages.  (")  For  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  labor  of  women  and 
children  the  industry  is  of  special  interest.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
second  only  to  cotton  in  the  number  of  women  it  employs.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  largest  field  for  home  work  connected  with  the  sewing 
trades,  and  has  most  commonly  been  associated  with  the  various 
evils  connected  with  what  is  known  as  ''sweating."  As  a  field  for 
child  labor  it  ranks  ninth  among  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  country. 

The  clothing  industry  embraces  a  variety  of  articles  of  wearing 
apparel — men's  ready-made  clothing  (factory  product),  men's  cus- 
tom-made clothing,  women's  clothing,  cloaks,  suits,  etc.  It  is  part 
of  the  still  larger  group  of  needle  trades.  Men's  ready-made  dothing 
is  the  largest  single  branch  of  the  sewing  trades.  As  a  factory  indus- 
try it  may  be  taken  to  be  representative  of  conditions  in  the  sewing 
trades  with  the  qualification  that  it  represents  the  most  difficult  work 
therein.  It  is  the  branch  to  which  this  investigation  of  the  clothing 
industry  is  limited. 

The  investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  into  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  the  men's  clothing  industry  was  carried  on  in 
the  five  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
Bocheeter.  In  these  cities  244  factories  were  investigated  with  a 
total  labor  force  of  23,683  wage-earners.  Of  these  establishments  88 
were  in  New  York,  70  in  Chicago,  22  in  Baltimore,  39  in  Philadelphia, 
and  25  in  Rochester. 

In  selecting  the  establishments  for  investigation  in  these  cities  the 
aim  was  to  select  such  as  would  be  representative  of  the  industry 
in  each  locality,  including  some  that  showed  the  best  conditions, 
some  that  showed  the  worst,  and  some  in  which  average  conditions 
]»evailed. 

In  order  to  show  somewhat  in  detail  what  proportir  n  of  the  total 
force  engaged  in  the  clothing  industry  in  these  cities  was  covered  by 
the  present  investigation,  a  table  has  been  prepared  giving  the  num- 

•J^Mckl  Reports  oi  Um  Cenmii  Office,  Manufaetiires,  1005»  Part  I,  p.  cxciu. 
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ber  of 'estabfiamnents  and  employees  in  each  of  the  fiye  clothing 
centers  visited,  as  shown  by  the  United  States  census  report  on 
manufactures  in  1905  and  the  number  of  establishments  and  em- 
ployees covered  by  this  investigation.  The  per  cents  of  the  total 
number  of  shops  and  of  employees  are  also  given,  to  indicate  the 
proportion  of  the  industry  covered  by  the  investigation. 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLI8HMSNT8  AND  EMPLOYEES  IN  MEN'S  READY-MADE  CLOTmNO 
INDUSTRY  IN  S  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AS  SHOWN  BY  CENSUS  OF  1906,  COMPARED  WITH 
NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  INCLUDED  IN  PRESENT  INVESTIGATION. 


[Cenraa  fleam  oompitod  from  Special  Reporto  of  tha  Ceosua  Offloe,  ManulbctanB,  1906^  Parti  I  and  XL] 

Employees. 

Total, 
oen- 
■na  of 

1905. 

Inyeatt- 
gated. 

Males  16  yean 
and  over. 

Females  16  yean 
andOTsr. 

ChUdren  imder 
16  yean. 

TotaL 

Cttj. 

No. 

Per 

cent 

of 

totaL 

Total, 
cen- 

BOS  of 
1905. 

In  estab- 
lishments 
Investi- 
Cated. 

Total, 
oen- 

In  estab- 
lishments 
investi- 
gated. 

Total, 

SOS  of 
1905. 

In  estab- 
lishments 
investi- 
gated. 

Total, 
cen- 
sus of 
1905. 

In  estab- 
lishments 
investi- 
gated. 

No. 

Per 

cent 

SOS  of 
1905. 

No. 

Per 

cent 

of 

totaL 

No. 

Per 

cent 

of 

totaL 

No. 

Pec 

oent 

of 

totaL 

Chlcaf(o 

New  York.. 
Philadel- 
phia  

Baltimore.. 

M3 

239 
1,707 

220 
115 

70 
25 
88 

89 
22 

12.4 
10.fi 
5.2 

17.7 
19.1 

7,878 
2,558 
28,805 

8,437 
3,205 

2,495 

879 

4,673 

1,204 
1,825 

31.7 
34.4 
16.5 

35.0 
56.9 

10,483 
3,504 
12,847 

1,812 
4)483 

3,925 
1,467 
3,273 

1,120 
11974 

87.4 
41.9 
20.5 

6L8 
44.0 

563 

99 
55 

209 
867 

374 
45 
62 

116 
261 

66.4 
46.6 
112.7 

65.5 

29.0 

18,924 
6  161 
40,707 

5,458 
8;  655 

6,794 
2,891 
8,008 

2,440 
4,050 

35.0 
38.8 
19.7 

44.7 
47.8 

Total. 

2,844 

244 

8.6 

46,883 

11,070 

24.4 

32,629 

11,769 

36.0 

1,793 

848 

47.8 

79,805 

23,688 

29.7 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments visited  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  total,  being  only  8.6  per 
cent,  the  number  of  employees  in  those  establishments  represents  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  workers  in  the  industry  for  each  of  the  cities 
visited.  The  five  cities  manufacture  68.3  per  cent  of  the  men's  clothing 
made  in  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  the  value  of  the  product. 
The  establishments  visited  in  this  investigation  employed  nearly  30 
per  cent  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  industry  in  these  cities.  (*)  That 
is  to  say,  this  investigation  is  based  on  data  which  represent  29.7  per 
cent  of  the  employees  in  the  five  largest  clothing  centers.  As  the  in- 
vestigation concerned  itself  only  with  employees  of  the  shops  in  which 
the  garments  are  made  up,  and  disregarded  employees  in  the  cutting 
rooms  and  in  the  commercial  departments,  the  per  cent  of  employees 
included  when  compared  with  the  number  engaged  in  making  up  the 
garments  would  be  larger. 

Considering  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  children  (i.e.,  under 
16  years)  the  representation  is  even  larger;  36.0  per  cent  of  the  total 

a  This,  of  coune,  disregards  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  yean  between  the  time 
ol  the  census  and  the  period  of  this  investigation. 
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women  and  47.3  per  cent  of  the  children  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  men's  clothing  in  these  cities  are  employed  in  the  establishments 
yiaited.  The  yery  high  proportion  of  children  coyered  is  due,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  to  the  more  careful  methods  of  arriying  at  these 
data.  The  census  giyes  the  employers'  returns;  in  this  inyeetigation 
inquiry  was  made  of  the  employees  as  well  as  of  the  employers,  cer- 
tificates on  file  were  consulted,  and  in  eyery  way  an  effort  was  made 
to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  the  number  of  children. 

The  relatiye  per  cent  of  the  sexes  found  in  this  inyeetigation  differs 
considerably  from  that  reported  in  the  census.  The  two  sets  of  fig- 
ures are  not  entirely  comparable,  as  they  do  not  apply  altogether  to 
the  same  classes  of  employees.  This  inyeetigation,  as  stated  aboye, 
was  restricted  to  shops  in  which  garments  are  made  up.  Cutting-room 
employees  and  other  employees  not  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  mak- 
ing up  garments  were  ignored.  Moreoyer,  with  few  exceptions,  only 
establishments  were  considered  in  which  men's  or  boys'  outer  or 
street  clothing  was  made.  The  census  figures,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  include  workmen's  clothing — oyeralls  and  the  like.  To  these 
circumstances  some  of  the  differences  in  the  distribution  of  the  force 
by  sex  might  be  due. 

These  considerations  explain,  for  example,  why  it  is  that  in  the 
establishments  yisited  there  was  found  a  higher  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  women  employed  in  the  industry  than  of  men.  Saye 
m  the  making  up  of  the  garments  few  women  are  employed— the 
cutters,  trimmers,  and  examiners  are  men.  Another  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  in  yiew  of  the  purposes  of  the  inyeetigation  preference 
was  giyen  to  shops  employing  a  considerable  number  of  women.  Small 
shops  in  which  men  only  or  only  one  or  two  women  were  employed 
were  ignored. 

Seyeral  other  points  of  difference  between  the  figures  of  this  inyeeti- 
gation and  those  of  the  census  are  to  be  noted.  In  Baltimore  the  com- 
parison of  figures  for  the  present  inyeetigation  with  those  of  the  census 
indicates  that  the  women  in  the  establishments  yisited  formed  a 
smaller  part  of  the  total  number  in  the  industry  than  the  number  of 
men.  la  the  census  figures  for  clothing,  howeyer,  employees  in  oyer- 
all  factories  are  included,  a  class  of  establishments  not  touched  in  this 
inyestigation.  These  factories  employ  large  numbers  of  women,  but 
few  men.  The  inclusion  of  oyerall  workers  explains  another  dis- 
crepancy between  the  data  of  this  inyestigation  and  the  census  data. 
In  the  Baltimore  (^)  clothing  factories  yisited  the  proportion  of  women 
was  found  to  be  less  than  that  in  Chicago  and  Rochester,  and  if  the  coat- 
pad  shops  are  excluded,  the  per  cent  of  women  is  less  also  than  in  Phila- 

« In  Baltiinore  there  were  taken  4  establishmentB  engaged  exclusively  in  manufac- 
taring  coat  pads  for  the  clothing  trade — a  clan  of  establinhmentB  not  taken  in  the 
othor  citiee.  It  ia  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  the  distribution  of  the  focce  by 
NX  in  Baltimore  is  affected  as  these  shops  are  included  or  excluded. 
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delphia.  The  census,  however,  shows  for  Baltimore  a  proportion  of 
women  nearly  as  high  as  that  in  Chicago.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
inclusion  in  the  census  figures  of  the  overall  shops  where  women  are 
so  extensively  employed. 

For  New  York  the  census  figures  would  indicate  that  women  consti- 
tute only  30  per  cent  of  the  employees.  This  per  cent  is  not  far  from 
the  proportion  found  in  iins  investigation,  if  shop  workers  only  are 
considered. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  there  were  found  in  the  shops  visited  61.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  women  as  reported  by  the  census  for  the 
industry  in  Philadelphia,  but  only  35.0  per  cent  of  the  men.  Two 
explanations  suggest  themselves.  In  the  first  place  the  data  for 
this  investigation  in  Philadelphia,  as  everywhere,  were  gathered  in  the 
large  establishments  where  the  proportion  of  women  seems  to  be 
higher  than  in  the  smaller  shops.  In  the  second  place  a  number  of 
establishments  located  in  the  country  towns  near  Philadelphia  were 
taken  where  a  very  high  proportion  of  women  was  found. 

The  information  which  the  agents  obtained  from  the  inspection  of 
the  establishments  reported  was  supplemented  by  further  informa- 
tion obtained  from  both  employers  and  employees. 

The  earnings  of  all  children  under  16  years  of  age,  of  all  females  16 
years  of  age  and  over,  and  of  those  males  16  years  and  over  in  occupa- 
tions employing  any  children  or  women  were  copied  from  the  pay  rolls 
for  a  recent  pay-roll  period.  A  record  of  the  hours  spent  at  work  was 
available  for  only  a  part  of  the  employees.  The  statistics  of  the 
extent  of  employment  must,  therefore,  be  based  on  the  hours  reported 
for  time  workers  and  for  piece  workers  in  the  establishments  keeping 
a  time  record.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  differs  in  the  different 
cities.  In  a  comparison  of  earnings  by  cities,  the  hours  of  work  in  the 
different  centers,  and  the  relation  of  the  hours  actually  worked  in  the 
period  for  which  the  data  are  available  to  the  regular  establishment 
hours  must  be  considered.  In  no  case  were  the  earnings  or  hours  of 
work  of  men  in  occupations  employing  no  children  or  women  included. 

Information  was  also  obtained  concerning  the  age,  conjugal  condi- 
tion, nativity,  and  race  of  the  employees.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller 
establishments,  where  these  facts  were  known  by  the  employers,  data 
were  obtained  from  them.  In  the  large  establishments  the  data  were 
obtained  from  the  employees,  either  in  the  establishment  or  at  their 
homes,  by  personal  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  agents.  In  a  number 
of  the  larger  establishments  printed  slips  asking  for  the  desired  infor- 
mation were  distributed  among  the  employees. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  verifying  the  ages  of  children  under  16  as 
reported  by  the  children  themselves  or  by  the  employers,  especially 
in  the  cases  of  the  younger  children.    This  was  done  by  questioning 
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the  children,  their  paroBts,  or  other  memberB  of  the  famfly.  The 
agents  of  the  Bureau  did  not  depend  on  their  own  judgment  of  the 
ages  of  children.  In^no  case  has  an  estimate  of  the  age  according  to 
the  appearance  of  the  child  been  used,  and,  unless  proof  was  obtained 
showing  that  the  age  furnished  by  the  child  or  by  the  employer  was 
inaccurate,  that  statement  of  age  was  always  accepted. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  living  conditions,  to  secure  famfly  and 
personal  information  about  the  women  and  children  employed,  and 
to  inquire  about  certain  conditions  in  the  establishment  which 
affected  them,  the  homes  of  some  of  the  employees  of  each  establish- 
ment investigated  were  visited.  No  famfly  was  reported  which  did 
not  contain  a  person  employed  in  one  of  the  clothing  establishments 
investigated,  who  was  either  a  chfld  under  16  years  of  age  or  a  female 
16  years  of  age  or  over.  Detafled  information  was  secured  for  a  total 
of  2,274  families.  The  rule  followed  was  to  secure  famfly  schedules 
representing  10  per  cent  of  the  woman  and  chfld  employees  of  the 
establishment  investigated.  The  total  membership  of  the  families 
was  12,311,  or  an  average  of  5.4  members  per  famfly.  The  total  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  in  these  families  was  6,495  or  2.9  per  famfly. 

In  every  locality  visited  persons  who  were  not  connected  with  the 
dotiiing  industry  but  who  were  interested  in  and  famUiar  with  the 
work  and  living  conditions  of  the  employees  were  consulted.  Such 
persons  included  physicians,  teachers,  and  clergymen. 

TH£  MEV'S  R£ADT-MAD£  GLOTHUf G  IKDUSTRT. 

The  manufacture  of  men's  ready-made  clothing  is  only  a  part — the 
most  important  part  indeed — of  the  general  clothing  industry. 
''Clothing"  is  in  turn  only  a  part  of  the  larger  group  of  industries, 
often  spoken  of  as  the  ''needle"  or  sewing  trades.  This  investigation 
was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  men's  ready-made  clothing  as  the 
largest  single  branch  of  the  group  of  sewing  trades. 

Men's  ready-made  clothing  is  broadly  distinguished  from  men's 
custom  clothing;  the  annual  product  of  ready-made  clothing  is, 
according  to  the  latest  census  figures  available,  about  double  the 
value  of  custom-made  garments.  The  comparative  value  of  the  two 
branches  is  no  index  to  the  relative  importance,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  number  of  workers  or  the  number  of  ultimate  buyers  of  ready- 
made  clothing.  The  bulk  of  the  latter  is  made  up  of  cheaper  grades, 
hence  the  importance  of  the  ready-made  clothing,  compared  with  the 
custom  clothing  as  gauged  by  the  niunber  of  wearers,  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  ratio  of  2  to  1. 

Men's  ready-made  clothing  embraces  a  number  of  branches.  The 
most  important  is  men's  ready-made  coats,  overcoats,  vests,  and 
pants.  The  large  majority  of  firms  devote  themselves  to  the  manu- 
49460'-S.  Doe.  646,  61-2,  vol.  2 ^2 
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facture  of  suits  and  overcoats.  A  large  number  of  establishments, 
however,  devote  themselves  to  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  pants 
or  vests.  Closely  related  to  men's  ready-made  clothing  is  the  manu- 
factiure  of  rain  coats,  smoking  jackets,  automobile  coats,  fancy  vests, 
and  bath  robes.  These  are  manufactured  ordinarily  by  firms  as 
incidental  to  their  main  business,  or  by  houses  devoted  to  one  or 
more  of  these  garments  as  specialties. 

Ordinary  clothing  is  produced  in  most  centers.  Alongside  of  men's 
ready-made  clothing  stands  youths'  and  children's  clothing.  A 
number  of  firms  specialize  on  this  trade  exclusively,  or  on  some  branch 
of  it.  The  manufacture  of  children's  clothing  is  largely  concentrated 
in  New  York.  An  important  branch  classed  under  men's  clothing  is 
working  clothes,  chiefly  overalls.  This  branch  of  the  industry, 
while  important  in  Baltimore  and  other  points  visited,  was  not 
touched  on  in  this  investigation. 

Closely  allied  to  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  and  at 
the  same  time  to  the  custom-order  business  is  the  wholesale  tailoring 
branch  and  the  manufacture  of  uniforms.  In  technical  method  of 
manufacture  these  branches  of  the  trade  do  not  radically  differ  from 
ordinary  ready-made  clothing.  The  uniform  trade  is  general,  the 
wholesfde  tailoring  trade  is  largely  localized  in  Chicago.  Both  of 
these  branches  were  included  in  this  investigation. 

The  industry  is  characterized  by  an  extreme  concentration.  It  is 
confined  well-nigh  exclusively  to  the  cities,  and  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  cities  at  that.  As  has  been  stated,  68.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
product  in  1905  was  produced  by  the  five  leading  clothing  centers — 
New  York,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Rochester.  The  five 
cities  next  in  order,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and 
Louisville  produce  11  per  cent  of  the  total  product.  Thus  ten  cities 
manufacture  about  four-fifths  of  the  total  product. 

New  York  alone  produces  over  one-third  of  the  entire  output  of 
men's  clothing  (38.5  per  cent) ;  one-half  of  the  total  product  is  manu- 
factured by  the  three  seaboard  cities,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore.  In  the  inland  cities  of  the  Central  West  the  industry  is 
more  evenly  distributed,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  being  in 
the  lead  in  this  area.  The  details  are  shown  for  1890,  1900,  and  1905 
in  the  accompanying  table.  (") 

o  FteviouB  to  the  census  of  1890  statiBticB  of  ready-made  clothing  as  distinct  from 
custom  clothing  are  not  available* 
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NUHBBR  AND  PBB  CENT  OF  EMFLOTBB8  IN  ESTABLI8HMEKT8  DEVOTED  TO  MAN- 
UTACTURE  OF  MEN'S  CLOTHINQ,  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT,  IN  EACH  OF  EIGHT 
SPECIFIED  CITIEB  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1800,  1900,  AND  1906. 

KXnimnBd  from  Eleventh  tnd  Twelfth  Censuses,  Mannfaotnras,  1800  and  1900,  Parts  I  and  n,  and  firom 
Spedal  Reports  of  Census  Oflloe,  ICannf  aotures,  1906,  Parts  I  and  II.] 


Cttj  and  year. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish, 
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Hales  16 

years  and 

over. 
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Females  16 

yean  and 

over. 
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Aver- 
age 


Per 
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Children  mi- 
der  10  years. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


Total. 


Aver^ 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Per 
oent. 


Valneofprodoet 


Amomit 


Per 

cent. 


New  York  City: 
1890 


1906. 


1906 , 

PhUadelp^iia: 

1890 

1900 

1906 

Baltlmofe: 


1900.... 
1906.... 
Bocfaester: 
1800.... 
1900.... 
1906.... 


1900. 
1906. 


1890 

1900 

1906 

St  Louis: 

1890 

1900 

1906 

United  States: 

1800 

1900 


2,294 
1,889 
1,707 

186 
874 
663 

aoa 

807 
220 

126 
137 
115 

192 
307 


443 
351 
200 

180 
150 
128 

48 
126 
46 

4,807 
6,731 
4,504 


24,835 
20,513 
28,306 

12,215 
4,957 
7,878 

8,206 
4,m 
8,437 

6,133 
3,920 
3,206 

1,110 
1,933 
2,558 

6,287 
1,303 
1,442 

2,144 
1,203 
1,426 

1,481 
608 
728 

67,786 

48,  on 

68,750 


36.6 
42.7 
48.2 

18.0 
10.3 
13.4 

4.7 

a7 

5.8 

0.0 
8.2 
5.5 

L7 
4.0 
4.4 

0.3 
2.7 
2.5 

8.2 
2.5 
2.4 

2.2 
L5 
L2 


10,032 
9,759 
12,347 

2,801 
8,128 
10,483 

2,479 
2,121 
1,812 

6,523 
5,168 
4,483 

1,533 
2,606 
3,504 

7,196 
2,347 
2,410 

8,477 
1,412 
1,540 

3,196 
2,036 
2,003 

75,621 
09,862 
75,468 


21.2 
14.0 
16.4 

3.7 
11.6 
13.0 

3.3 
3.0 
2.4 

8.6 
7.4 
5.9 

2.0 
3.7 
4.6 

0.6 
8.4 
8.2 

4.6 
2.0 
2.0 

4.2 
2.0 
2.7 


06 
134 
55 

33 
770 
563 

122 
165 
200 

44 

503 
867 

00 
134 
00 

60 
134 
87 

1 
7 
20 

83 
56 
78 

1,519 
8,011 
2,963 


4.8 
4.5 
L9 

2.2 
25.6 
19.0 

&0 
5.5 
7.1 

2.9 
19.7 
29.2 

6.5 
4.5 
8.3 

8.9 
4.5 
2.9 

.1 
.2 
.7 

5.5 
L9 
2.6 


40,033 
30,406 
40,707 

15,040 
13,855 
18,924 

5,806 
6,463 
6,458 

12,700 
9,600 
8,556 

2,751 
4,672 
6,161 

18,543 
8,784 
3,939 

6,622 
2,622 
2,986 

4,760 
2,700 
2,809 

144,026 
120,060 
137,100 


28.2 
25.1 
20.7 

10.4 
U.5 
13.8 

4.0 
5.3 
4.0 

8.8 
8.0 
6.2 

M 
8.0 
4.6 

0.3 
3.1 
2.0 

8.0 
2.2 
2.2 

3.8 
2.3 
2.0 


874,716,961 
103,220,201 
137,104,000 

32,517,226 
36,004,310 
53,230,436 

24,400,218 
18,802,637 
18,077,800 

15,032,024 
17,200,825 
19,565,474 

9,133,562 
11,138,220 
14,948,703 

17,961,525 
11,960,648 
14,214,283 

19,640,770 
8,601,431 
11,246,004 

6,654,082 
5,577,442 
5,497,201 

261,019,609 
276,861,407 
355,796,571 


89.8 
87.8 
38.5 

13.0 
13.0 
15.0 

0.8 
6.8 
5.1 

6.0 
6.2 
5.5 

8.6 
4.0 
4.9 

7.1 
4.8 

4.0 

7.8 
8.1 
8.8 

8.6 
2.0 
L6 


•  Figures  for  1800  relate  to  "  males  above  16  years." 
»  Figures  for  1800  relate  to  "  females  above  15  yean." 
«  Classified  as ' '  children  "  in  180O. 


The  urban  localization  of  the  clothing  industry  is  primarily  due 
to  the  dependence  of  the  industry  on  labor.  The  manufacture  of 
clothing  does  not  require  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  plant 
or  costly  machinery.  The  sewing  machine  is  not  expensive,  and 
even  the  most  advanced  appliances,  in  the  way  of  special  sewing, 
cutting,  and  pressing  machines,  do  not  involve  large  investments. 
Another  consideration,  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
requires  comparatively  little  space,  makes  it  possible  for  the  industry 
to  be  located  in  cities  in  spite  of  high  rent  or  the  high  value  of  real 
estate. 

On  the  other  hand,  clothing  is  an  industry  dependent  on  a  large 
labor  supply  and  facilities  for  marketing  the  product.  This  fact 
readily  accounts  for  the  general  urban  localization  of  the  clothing 
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industry.  The  largest  cities  are  in  a  general  way  also  the  lai*gest 
clothing  centers.  The  massing  of  the  industry  along  the  seaboard 
is  further  explained  by  the  special  facilities  for  obtaining  lai^e  addi- 
tions to  the  labor  force.  Moreover,  the  character  of  our  immigration, 
the  lai^e  number  of  tailors  among  the  immigrants,  and  particularly 
the  preference  of  the  Jews  for  the  sewing  trades,  accounts  for  the 
growth  of  the  clothing  industry  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  fact  that  the  industry  first  grew  up  in  these  cities  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  there  the  industry  once  estab- 
lished. The  further  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  New  York  and 
Chicago,  which  are  the  leading  clothing  centers,  are  also  the  greatest 
markets  in  the  country. 

To  labor  the  advantage  in  this  urban  concentration  is  largely  in 
the  opportunities  for  employment  in  one  of  the  many  establishments. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  urban  congestion  with 
its  attendant  evils. 

The  general  wholesale-clothing  trade,  as  applied  to  coats,  vests, 
and  pants,  distinguishes  its  product  in  a  rough  way  as  cheap,  medium, 
and  high  grade.  The  first  class  would  embrace  clothing  that  is  sold 
at  wholesale  for  $8  or  less  per  suit;  medium-grade  clothing  would 
range  from  this  figure  to  about  $15;  high  grade  S15  and  over. 

Wholesale  tailoring,  or  the  ''special-order"  trade,  stands  midway 
between  the  wholesale  clothing  industry  and  custom  tailoring.  Each 
garment  is  made  to  measure  at  the  special  order  of  the  customer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  garments  are  made  up  in  shops  and  by  methods 
little,  if  at  all,  distinguished  from  those  obtaining  in  the  ready-made 
business. 

Wholesale  tailoring  is  concentrated  in  Chicago.  The  reasons 
assigned  by  manufacturers  is  twofold.  The  West  offers  the  market 
for  special-order  clothing.  Here  large  areas  are  still  found  in  which 
there  are  few  important  towns  having  good  custom  tailors  or  stores 
carrying  large  stocks  of  ready-made  clothing.  Hence  the  mail-order 
business  finds  less  competition  from  the  ready-made  clothing  than  in 
the  East,  where  the  population  is  dense  and  towns  numerous.  Chi- 
cago is  better  located  for  this  trade,  being  nearer  to  its  customers 
and  enjoying  exceptional  shipping  facilities,  which  give  it  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  fill  orders  very  promptly.  Another  cause  for 
the  concentration  of  the  industry  in  Chicago  is  the  historic  one — ^it 
was  first  developed  there  on  a  large  scale. 

Wholesale  tailoring  is  carried  on  by  many  independent  firms  in 
Chicago  and  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  total  clothing  industry  of 
the  city.  In  New  York  and  Rochester  there  are  only  a  few  firms. 
In  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  the  special-order  business  is  carried 
on  by  firms  engaged  in  wholesale  clothing. 

The  specific  advantages  of  each  clothing  center  and  the  causes  for 
the  development  of  the  industry  there  can  be  given  only  in  a  general 
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way.  The  testimony  of  manufacturers  is  often  vague  and  contra- 
dictory. Frequently  the  manufacturer  interviewed  knows  only  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  him  of  his  own  location^  rather 
than  its  relative  merits  and  demerits. 

A  brief  study  of  the  advantages  of  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Rochester  as  clothing  centers  is  presented 
here,  the  present  investigation  being  confined  to  those  cities. 

New  York  is  the  leading  clothing  center  in  the  country  and  has 
been  first  from  the  infancy  of  the  industry.  The  city  has  natural 
advantages  for  the  production  of  all  grades  of  clothing.  Here  a  large 
body  of  the  skilled  tailors  of  Europe  land,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
remain.  These  can  be  readily  trained  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
higher  grades  of  clothing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  poured  into 
the  city  a  vast  body  of  unskilled  labor  suited  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  cheapest  grades  of  clothing.  New  York,  moreover,  is  the  largest 
market  of  the  country.  Previous  to  1905  men's  clothing  ranked  first 
in  value  in  the  city.  The  United  States  census  for  1905  indicates 
that  men's  clothing  is  second,  being  surpassed  by  the  value  of  women's 
clothing.  Nevertheless,  in  1905  the  value  of  men's  clothing  in  New 
York  City  amounted  to  9  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  city's 
manufactures. 

The  importance  of  the  industry  measured  by  number  of  employees 
is  seen  in  the  table  following: 

LBADmO  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  1006,  MEASURED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
MEN.  WOMEN.  AND  CmLDREN. 

{Compiled  from  Special  Reports  of  Uie  Census  Offlee»  Manufactures,  1905,  Fart  n,  pp.  770-777.] 

MEN. 


Industry. 


Number 
employed. 


Clottiii«.  women's 

Clothing,  men's 

Fomidry  and  machine  shop  products... 
Printinf  and  publishing,  book  and  job. 
Totaooo,  dgan,  and  dgarettes. 


83,458 
28,305 
16,290 
14,041 
12,851 


WOMEN. 


Mflttnery  and  laoe  foods. 
n»i. 


Tobacco,  cipus,  and  ctearettes. . 

FnmWuoff  foods,  men^s 

BoiM,  lu^  and  paper. 
—     DdsUkg  -'- 


Bookblndinf  and  blank-book  making.. 

OonlbetlonefT 

FHntlnc  and  publishing,  book  and  job. 


36,346 
13,511 
12,347 
12,175 
4,617 
4,396 
4,306 
3,383 
3,246 
2,946 


CHILDREN. 

flfftMnc  wonMO's.... ••••............ ..^TTT-.-T r-r t-- 

285 

iik  an^Vilk  gMdf      

175 

M nflb«l  hMtmmMita,  f>iano  and  cmvui  materlato 

140 

Prtitk«Mdpobllsb&ig.bookandiob 

143 
194 
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A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  census  report  on  manufactures 
for  1905  shows  that,  as  measured  by  employment  of  men,  the  men's 
clothing  industry  ranks  second,  giving  work  to  9  per  cent  of  the  men 
engaged  in  manufactures,  as  against  11  per  cent  found  in  the  manu- 
facture of  women's  clothing. 

As  a  field  for  the  labor  of  women,  the  men's  clothing  is  excelled 
by  women's  clothing,  millinery,  and  lace  goods.  Women's  clothing 
affords  work  to  one-fourth  of  the  women  in  industry,  whereas  only 
about  one-twelfth  are  employed  in  making  men's  clothing.  Milli- 
nery and  lace  goods  give  work  to  only  a  few  more;  tobacco,  cigars, 
and  cigarettes  to  a  few  less.  The  other  manufacturing  trades  occu- 
pying the  largest  number  of  women  are  men's  furnishing  goods, 
paper  and  fancy  boxes,  silk  and  silk  goods,  bookbinding,  confec- 
tionery, book  and  job  printing  and  publishing,  artificial  feathers  and 
flowers,  each  giving  employment  for  more  than  2,500  women.  With 
the  exception  of  the  tobacco  industry,  the  other  trades  mentioned 
afford  Ughter  work  and  more  agreeable  work  to  women. 

The  presence  of  other  and  more  agreeable  fields  for  female  labor 
probably  accounts  for  two  phenomena  in  New  YorS,  (1)  the  over- 
whelming predominance  of  men  in  the  New  York  industry  as  com- 
pared with  the  trade  in  other  centers,  and  (2)  the  predominance  of 
Italian  women  in  the  trade.  In  the  presence  of  lighter  needlework, 
and  an  abundance  of  other  opportunities  for  female  labor,  men's 
clothing  is  left  to  men  on  the  one  hand  and  to  such  women  as  are 
handicapped  by  their  ignorance  of  English,  recency  of  inmiigration, 
or  other  causes  for  competition  in  the  other  trades. 

As  a  field  for  the  employment  of  children,  men's  clothing  is  of 
slight  importance,  although  the  results  of  this  investigation  indicate 
that  the  figures  on  employment  of  children  in  this  industry  which 
were  reported  to  the  census  in  1905  are  much  too  low. 

New  York's  advantage  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  lies  in  the 
presence  of  an  abundant  labor  supply.  It  is  the  port  through  which 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  our  immigrants  enter.  In  New  York  30  per 
cent  of  all  the  immigrants  remain.  The  State  of  New  York  is  the 
destination  assigned  by  60  per  cent  of  the  tailors  migrating  to  America, 
thus  affording  an  abundant  source  from  which  is  drawn  contractors, 
foremen,  and  other  workers  who  must  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  trade. 

New  York  is,  moreover,  near  the  sources  of  raw  material.  The 
domestic  cloths  are  manufactured  largely  in  the  East,  and  it  is  the 
port  of  entry  for  the  foreign  cloths.  It  is  the  greatest  market  of  the 
country  and  preeminently  a  national  market.  It  is,  moreover, 
located  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  urban  population  affording  an  exten- 
sive market  in  the  cit;^  itself  and  in  the  States  close  at  hand.    It  has 
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abundant  facilities  for  shipment  both  by  rail  and  by  water.  These 
facilities  permit  of  the  manufacture  of  all  grades  of  clothing,  from 
the  cheapest  to  the  highest. 

Chicago  ranks  second  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States  in  the 
value  of  men's  clothing  manufactured.  This  industry  in  Chicago 
is  excelled  only  by  slaughtering  and  meat  packing.  Foundry  and 
machine  shops,  iron  and  steel  mills,  and  printing  are  the  indus- 
tries next  in  order  of  importance  after  clothing.  Chicago  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  center  for  industries  that  appeal  chiefly  to  male  help, 
and  clothing  does  not  rank  so  high  among  these  industries  employ- 
ing the  largest  number  of  men.  Thus  clothing  in  Chicago  in  1905 
employed  only  4  per  cent  of  the  men  engaged  in  manufactures.  The 
relative  importance  of  the  various  Chicago  industries  as  employers 
of  labor  may  be  seen  from  the  table  following: 

LBADINQ  INDUSTRIES  IN  CHICAQO,  AS  MBASURED  BY  BMFLOTMBNT  OF  MBN, 
WOICBN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

fCompOtd  tram  Special  Reports  of  ths  Canroi  Offloe,  ICanafMtiuei,  1006,  Part  II,  pp.  239-330.) 

MBN. 


Industry. 


Namber 
employed. 


Poundry  aad  meohine  shop  prodocts 

Slan^tering  end  meat  pecking,  wholesale 

Vnrmtafe 

Gen  end  genersl  shop  oonstmctlon  end  repein  by  steem  railroad  oompanla 
PMntinc  and  poblishlnf,  book  end  job 


ai,3M 
10,857 
0,316 
8,546 
8,444 


WOBIIBN. 


Clothing,  men's 

Clothinc,  women's , 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  end  Job 

Blaoghtcrlng  end  meet  packing,  wholesele. 
MOll^ry  and  laoe  goods 


10,483 
3,872 
2,802 
3,477 
2,206 


CHILDIIBN. 


,  men's 
Boxes,  mncy  end 


Boxes,  fancy  end  paper 

Printing  and  pubflsbing,  book  end  Job.. 

Confeotlooery 

Mmleal  Instruments,  plenos 


663 

961 
238 
166 
1S7 


As  a  field  for  the  labor  of  women,  the  men's  clothing  industry  is 
far  in  the  lead,  giving  employment,  as  shown  by  the  census  report 
on  manufactures  in  1905,  to  Uttle  less  than  one-fourth  (22  per 
cent)  of  the  women  engaged  in  manufacture.  Ten  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-three  women  were  reported  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  whereas  women's  clothing,  the  next 
largest  field  for  female  labor,  employed  only  2,872,  or  Uttle  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  number  in  men's  clothing.    Printing  and  publish- 
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ingy  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  and  millinery  are  the  only 
other  industries  employing  more  than  2,000  women — these  five 
industries  employing  almost  one-half  of  all  the  women  engaged  in 
manufactures.  Clothing  is,  moreover,  the  largest  field  for  child  labor 
in  Chicago,  employing  563  out  of  the  total  3,153  children  in  all 
industries. 

The  comparative  limitation  of  industrial  opportunity  for  women  in 
manufactures  in  this  city  is  probably  one  of  the  factors  explaining  the 
high  per  cent  of  women  in  the  men's  clothing  industry. 

Advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  Chicago  are  claimed 
by  its  manufacturers  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  New  York.  It  is  far- 
ther removed  from  the  principal  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers 
than  is  New  York.  The  labor  supply  is  not  as  abundant  as  that  of 
New  York,  although  there  is  a  large  number  of  highly  skilled  tailors 
to  fill  the  positions  requiring  general  skill.  Illinois  is  the  third 
largest  point  of  destination  for  immigrants.  On  the  other  hand, 
Chicago  is  advantageously  situated  and  is  the  greatest  railroad  center 
of  the  country;  it  is  the  metropolis  for  the  great  Central  West;  it  is 
within  easy  reach  of  the  largest  number  of  cities  in  the  country, 
making  it  advantageous  for  dealers  in  these  cities  to  buy  in  Chicago. 

The  chief  cause  assigned  by  Chicago  manufacturers  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Chicago  industry  is  the  personal  ability  and  aggressive- 
ness of  the  leaders  in  the  industry.  Here  advertising  has  been  a 
very  important  factor,  and  Chicago  manufacturers  pride  themselves 
on  having  been  in  the  forefront  in  this  as  in  other  advances  in  the 
development  in  the  industry. 

The  Chicago  industry  reflects  Chicago  conditions.  The  predomi- 
nance of  women  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  male  immi- 
grants there  have  other  industrial  opportunities  and  leave  tailoring 
and  needlework  to  women.  Moreover,  the  races  that  predominate 
in  the  industry  in  Chicago,  Poles  and  Bohemians,  have  less  aversion 
to  the  hard  physical  work  required  in  the  machine  shop  or  slaughter- 
ing and  meat-packing  house  than  the  Jew.  New  York  is  not  adapted 
by  its  geographic  location  for  the  industries  that  make  Chicago. 
Hence  New  York  specializes  largely  in  the  sewing  trades.  There 
these  are  trades  for  both  sexes,  and  an  equiUbriimi  has  been  reached 
leaving  the  hardest  branch  (men's  clothing)  largely  to  men. 

The  fact  that  Chicago  is  not  the  point  of  destination  for  as  many 
inunigrant  tailors  accoimts  in  part  for  two  features  of  the  industry — 
the  smaller  place  held  to-day  by  the  contractor  in  Chicago  and  the 
larger  importance  of  women.  The  labor  force  must  be  trained  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  on  the  seaboard.  This  forces  the  subdivision 
and  simplification  of  occupations  in  order  to  shorten  the  process  of 
training.    The  most  advantageous  subdivision  of  occupations  can  be 
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attained  ia  the  large  diop— under  the  factory  sjstem.  The  factory 
system  here  has  fewer  competitors  than  in  New  York,  where  the  host 
of  inunigrant  tailors  turn  to  contracting. 

The  Chicago  manufacturers  assert  that  the  necessity  of  training 
help  results  in  a  higher  labor  cost  and  accounts  in  part  for  the  speciali- 
zation of  Chicago  in  higher  grades  of  clothing.  With  differences  in 
shop  organization  and  the  division  of  work,  and  the  stress  laid  on 
women's  labor  in  this  investigation,  the  statistical  data  at  hand  do 
not  prove  or  disprove  this  contention. 

However,  the  comparatively  more  recent  development  of  Chicago 
in  clothing  has  come  at  a  time  when  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  demanded  better  grades  of  ready-made  clothing.  The  field 
for  the  manufacturer  of  cheaper  clothing  was,  moreover,  in  a  measure 
preempted  by  the  eastern  cities.  Hence  Chicago  turned  to  finer 
clothing.  Aggressive  advertising  increased  the  demand  and  made 
also  for  large  firms.  The  convenience  of  the  large  manufacturer  and 
the  necessity  for  greater  care  and  supervision  of  the  process  than  was 
feasible  under  the  contract  system  helped  the  tendency  toward 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  or  the  "inside"  shop. 

Philadelphia  ranked  third  in  the  value  of  manufactures  of  men's 
clothing  in  1900,  but  fourth  in  1905.  In  the  value  of  output  men's 
clothing  ranked  sixth  among  Philadelphia  manufactures  in  1905, 
coming  after  sugar  and  molasses,  worsted  goods,  foimdry  and 
machine  shop  products,  carpets  and  rugs,  and  leather. 

As  a  field  of  employment  for  male  labor,  among  the  manufacturing 
industries,  men's  clothing  ranked  ninth  in  1905,  employing  only 
about  2  per  cent  of  the  men  engaged  in  manufactures.  Among  the 
industries  employing  women,  men's  clothing  is  somewhat  more 
important,  but  ranks  only  tenth,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  worsted 
goods,  carpets  and  rugs,  women's  clothing,  cotton  goods,  tobacco 
(cigars  and  cigarettes),  shirts,  paper  boxes,  and  woolen  goods,  each 
employing  more  women.  About  3  per  cent  of  the  women  engaged 
in  manufactures  are  in  the  men's  clothing  industry.  As  in  New 
York,  the  varied  opportunities  in  manufacture  here  for  females  have 
resulted  in  leaving  the  work  largely  to  men.  The  presence  of  the 
same  races  of  immigrants  in  this  city  also  make  for  a  similar  distri- 
bution of  both  sexes  and  races  in  the  industry.  As  a  field  for  child 
labor,  men's  clothing  is  less  important,  ranking  fifteenth  and  giving 
employment  to  Uttle  more  than  1^  per  cent  of  the  children  reported 
as  engaged  in  manufactures. 

The  advantages  of  Philadelphia  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  are 
similar  to  those  of  New  York.  Here,  too,  is  an  abimdant  labor 
supply.  Pennsylvania  is,  next  to  New  York,  the  largest  field  for 
immigrants  and  also  next  to  New  York  in  its  attraction  for  tailors. 
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Idying  is  cheaper  in  Philadelphia — ^particularly  rent.  Shipping 
f  aciUties  are  goocL  Near-by  is  a  rural  population  long  accustomed  to 
work  on  cheap  grades  of  clothing.  Philadelphia  has  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a  near-by  customer,  and  at  the  same  time  appeals 
to  a  national  market.  Advertisement,  too,  has  played  some  part  in 
the  growth  of  the  Philadelphia  industry. 

In  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing  Baltimore's  rank  is  third  in 
the  United  States.  In  this  city  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing 
is  by  far  the  most  important  industry.  Its  product  in  1905  of 
$19,565,474  is  followed  by  foimdry  and  machine-shop  products,  with 
an  output  of  $6,572,925,  canning  and  preserving,  shirts,  and  tinware 
coming  next  in  order. 

The  relative  importance  of  Baltimore  industries  as  employers  of 
labor  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

LBADINO   industries  in  BALTIMORE,  1905,  AS  MEASURED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

[Complied  from  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  Manulietotiires,  1006,  Part  H,  pp.  4U-415.] . 

BIEN. 


Industry. 


Number 
employed. 


Can  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies. 

Clothing,  men's 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products 

Furniture 

Canning  and  presenrlng,  fruits  and  vegetables 


t,704 
3,205 
2,977 
1,683 
1,399 


WOBIBN. 


Clothing,  men's 

Shfrts 

Canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Clothing,  women's 

Tobacco  (cigars  and  cigarettes) 


4,483 

2,846 
2,287 
1,263 
1,251 


CmLDBBN. 


Clothing,  men's 

Shirts 

Canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Stamped  ware 

Tobacco  (cigars  and  cigarettes) 


867 
879 
346 
303 
151 


As  a  field  for  male  employment  the  men's  clothing  industry  in 
Baltimore  ranks  second  only  to  cars  and  general  shop  construction, 
the  other  industries  dependent  on  male  labor,  employing  more  than 
1,300  men,  being  foimdry  and  machine-shop  products,  furniture,  and 
canning.  The  men's  clothing  industry  alone  gives  work  to  nearly  8 
per  cent  of  the  men  engaged  in  manufactures.  As  an  occupation  for 
women,  men's  clothing  is  far  in  advanc^e  of  all  other  manufacturing 
industries.     It  affords  work  to  more  than  22  per  cent  of  the  women 
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engaged  fai  manufactures,  a  percentage  as  high  as  that  in  Chicago. 
The  industries  employing  the  next  laigest  numbers  of  women  are 
shirts,  canning,  women's  clothing,  and  tobacco,  each  giving  employ- 
ment to  more  than  1,200  women. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  imder  men's  dothing  is  included  the 
manufacture  of  overalls,  for  which  Baltimore  is  the  largest  center. 
As  the  employees  in  this  branch  are  almost  wholly  women,  the  figures 
are  somewhat  misleading  when  compared  with  cities  where  ordinary 
clothing  is  more  important.  The  effect  is  to  give  the  Baltimore 
industry  the  appearance  of  having  the  largest  per  cent  of  women, 
which  is  not  true  if  we  consider  only  the  ordinary  woolen  clothing. 
In  fact,  the  per  cent  is  only  slightly  greater  than  in  Philadelphia. 

The  general  limitation  upon  the  industrial  opportimities  for  women 
in  Baltimore  probably  accoimts  for  the  higher  per  cent  of  women  in 
the  industry  than  in  New  York.  The  other  sewing  trades  employ 
women  to  a  much  greater  degree,  and  it  is  notable  that  they  employ 
largely  the  American  girl,  leaving  the  harder  work  in  the  clothing 
shop  to  the  foreign  bom  and  recent  inmiigrant. 

As  an  occupation  for  children  clothing  ranks  first  and  far  in  the 
lead,  giving  employment  to  22  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  children 
reported  for  maniifactures  in  1905.  Shirts,  canning,  stamped  ware, 
tobacco,  and  confectionery  are  the  other  leading  industries  employing 
children. 

The  advantage  of  Baltimore  for  the  manuf actiure  of  clothing  is 
in  the  abundant  supply  of  labor,  chiefly  female,  the  cheap  cost  of 
living  admitting  of  cheap  labor.  Other  advantages  are  its  location 
and  good  shipping  facilities,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  South. 
Here,  as  in  Chicago,  the  personal  qualities  of  individuals  are  regarded 
as  largely  responsible  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  and 
development  of  large  firms. 

For  high-grade  work  Baltimore's  labor  force  is  not  so  well  adapted, 
since  Che  more  highly  skilled  labor  goes  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago.  Thus,  Baltimore  is  obliged  to  train  its  labor  force. 
It  is,  moreover,  native  bom  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  that  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago.  As  a  partial  result  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  labor  force  the  predominating  grade  of  clothing  is 
medium,  ranging  to  high  grade  but  not  the  highest  grades. 

Rochester  ranks  fifth  among  the  cities  manufacturing  men's  cloth- 
ing. Among  Rochester's  industries  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing 
ranked  first,  according  to  the  census  report  on  manufactures  in  1905, 
and  was  far  in  advance  of  all  other  industries,  with  a  product  of 
$14,948,703.  Boots  and  shoes,  with  an  output  of  $8,620,011,  ranked 
second;  photographic  materials,  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  and 
photographic  apparatus  are  the  other  leading  industries. 
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The  relative  importance  of  the  industry  in  Rochester  as  a  field 
of  labor  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

LEADING  INDUSTRIES  IN  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  1906,  MEASURED  BT  EMPLOYMENT  OT 
MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

[ConqOlsd  from  Speolal  Report!  of  the  Couat  Offioe,  ManolMttirM,  1W5,  Ftrt  U,  p.  7».) 


Industry. 


Number 
employed. 


Clothiiig,  men's 

Boots  and  shoes 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 

Furniture 

Photographic  apparatus 


3,48B 

1,379 
l,l«l 


WOMEN. 


Clothins,  men's 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  bncv  and  paper.. 
Photographlo  materials. . 
Confectionery 


S,604 

1,801 

M8 

177 

850 


CHILDBBN. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,  men's 

Photognq;>hlo  apparatus. 
Boxes,  fancy  and  paper.. 
Buttons 


100 
99 
27 
18 
li 


As  a  field  for  male  labor  the  men's  clothing  industry  ranks  first 
in  Rochester,  giving  employment  to  over  11  per  cent  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  manufactures.  Boots  and  shoes,  foundry  and 
machinenshop  products,  furniture,  and  photographic  apparatus  are 
the  other  leading  industries  that  employ  the  largest  number  of  men. 

Far  more  important  is  men's  clothing  as  a  field  for  female  labor. 
It  is  the  leading  occupation  in  Rochester,  giving  employment  to 
3,504  women,  more  than  one-third  of  the  women  employed  in  manu- 
factures in  the  city.  Boots  and  shoes,  the  chief  competing  industry, 
employs  only  1,801,  and  the  trades  next  in  order  employing  women 
are  paper  boxes,  photographic  materials,  and  confectionery,  the  num- 
ber employed  being  648,  377,  and  359,  respectively.  The  absence  of 
large  industries  appeaUng  to  female  labor  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why 
the  men's  clothing  industry  in  Rochester  has  so  high  a  per  cent  of 
female  labor,  probably  the  highest  of  the  industry  in  the  country. 

For  child  labor  men's  clothing  is  the  second  largest  field  in  Rochester. 
Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  children  engaged  in  manufactures  are  found  in 
the  clothing  shops;  the  proportion  is,  however,  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  boot  and  shoe  industrji  which  employs  one-third  of  the  entire 
number  of  children. 
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The  dothing  industry  has  been  long  established  in  Rochester. 
There  seems  to  be  no  particular  advantage  or  disadvantage  for  the 
industry  in  this  city.  Its  shipping  facilities  are  not  the  best;  the 
labor  supply  is  good,  but  not  abundant;  however,  the  clothing  indus- 
try here  has  comparatively  little  competition  for  female  labor,  and 
the  cost  of  living  in  Rochester  is  low. 

Rochester  is  somewhat  removed  from  the  great  influx  of  labor  that 
strikes  the  largest  cities.  This  gives  the  industry  less  of  the  immi- 
grant tailor  labor  than  is  found  in  New  York — hence  the  need  of 
training,  as  in  Chicago.  Here,  too,  the  "inside-shop''  system  of 
mimufacture  predominates  with  its  high  division  of  labor.  In 
Rochester,  as  in  Chicago,  the  extensive  advertising  and  enterprise  of 
the  manufacturers  has  built  up  a  large  trade  among  purchasers  of 
high-grade  clothing.  Another  reason  advanced  was  the  fact  that, 
from  the  inception  of  the  industry  here,  the  city  has  had  a  large  sup- 
ply of  high-class  German  tailors  who  could  not  be  so  profitably 
employed  on  cheap  clothing. 

One  of  the  interesting  phenomena  in  the  clothing  industry  is  the 
concentration.  In  every  center,  particularly  in  Chicago,  Rochester, 
and  Baltimore,  a  very  large  part  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
paratively few  firms.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  trade  is 
less  concentrated,  particularly  so  in  New  York,  where  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  total  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  small  firms. 

In  a  general  way  large  houses  are  to  be  found  engaged  for  the  most 
part  in  the  manufacture  of  higher  grades  of  clothing.  Here  the  con- 
trol of  a  larger  capital  gives  advantages  in  advertising,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  expert  designers,  in  the  fitting  up  and  maintaining  of  inside 
shops — factors  which  are  of  far  less  importance  in  the  manufacture 
of  cheap  grades  of  clothing. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  LABOR  FORGE. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED 
IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENTS  INYESTIGATED. 

In  the  244  establishments  visited  in  the  five  cities  included  in  the 
investigation  there  were  employed  23,683  persons.  Of  these  11,076 
were  males  16  years  of  age  and  over,  11,759  were  females  of  16  and 
over,  170  were  boys  under  16,  and  678  were  girls  under  16. 

The  table  following  indicates  the  distribution  of  the  force  in  the 
establishments  visited.  The  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  is 
shown  for  each  city,  as  also  the  per  cent  which  each  class  forms  of  the 
total  force  in  these  establishments.  The  figures  are  given  (1)  for  all 
employees,  including  not  only  shopworkers  but  home  workers  also  so 
far  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls  (for,  as  will  be  shown  later,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  work  of  these  establishments  is  regularly  done  in  the 
homes  of  the  employees),  and  (2)  in  a  separate  section  of  the  table  for 
shopworkers  only. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  8BX  AND  AGE  GROUP.  BY  CITIES. 
HOME  AND  SHOP  WOBKEBS. 


Num- 
ber ol 
es(4ib- 
U3h- 
ments. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Cities. 

16  years 
and  oTsr. 

Children  under 
16  years. 

TotHi, 

aU 

ages. 

10  years 
and  over. 

Children  under 
16  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 
chil- 
dren. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 
chil- 
dren. 

Chlcaeo 

70 
25 
88 
30 
•  22 

2,495 
879 
4.673 
1,204 
1,825 

3,925 
1,467 
3,273 
1,120 
1,974 

67 
13 
23 
28 
49 

817 
32 
39 
88 

202 

374 

46 

62 

116 

251 

6,794 
2,391 
8,008 
2,440 
4,050 

36.7 
36.8 
58.3 
49.3 
45.1 

67.8 
61.3 
40.9 
45.9 
48.7 

0.8 
.6 
.3 
1.2 
1.2 

4.7 
1.3 
.6 
3.6 
5.0 

5.5 

1.9 

New  York 

.8 

pMfi^telpMft ,. 

4.8 

Baltimore 

6.2 

TotiU 

244 

11,076 

11,750 

170 

678 

848 

23,683 

46.8 

ifi  A 

.7 

2.9 

3.6 

Baltimore  (e  X  c  I  a  d  1  n  g 

pad  shops) 

Baltimore  (pad  ahops) . . . 

18 

4 

1,766 
60 

1,668 
416 

46 

4 

120 
73 

174 
77 

3,497 
553 

50.5 
10.9 

44.5 
75.2 

1.8 

.7 

3.7 
13.2 

5.0 
13.9 

Total     (excluding 
P«Mi  shops) 

240 

11,016 

11,343 

166 

605 

771 

23,130 

47.6 

«.l 

.7 

2.6 

3.3 

•  Including  4  pad  shops. 
49460**-8.  Doc.  G46,  61-2,  vol.  2 3 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I 

THE  LABOB  FOBGE. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED 
IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED. 

In  the  244  establishments  visited  in  the  five  cities  included  in  the 
investigation  there  were  employed  23,683  persons.  Of  these  11,076 
were  males  16  years  of  age  and  over,  11,759  were  females  of  16  and 
over,  170  were  boys  under  16,  and  678  were  girls  under  16. 

The  table  following  indicates  the  distribution  of  the  force  in  the 
establishments  visited.  The  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  is 
shown  for  each  city,  as  also  the  per  cent  which  each  class  forms  of  the 
total  force  in  these  establishments.  The  figures  are  given  (1)  for  all 
employees,  including  not  only  shopworkers  but  home  workers  also  so 
far  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls  (for,  as  will  be  shown  later,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  work  of  these  establishments  is  regularly  done  in  the 
homes  of  the  employees),  and  (2)  in  a  separate  section  of  the  table  for 
shopworkers  only. 

MUMBEB  AND  FEB  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUP,  BY  CITIES. 

HOMB  AND  SHOP  WO&KKBS. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number. 

Percent 

atiea. 

Iftyears 
and  over. 

Children  under 
16  yean. 

Total, 

aU 

ages. 

IGyeara 
and  over. 

Children  under 
16  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 
chil- 
dren. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 
chil- 
dren. 

Chlctfo 

70 
25 

88 

•  22 

2,495 
879 
4,673 
1,204 
1.825 

3,925 
1,467 
3,273 
1.120 
1,974 

67 
13 
23 
28 
49 

817 
32 
39 
88 

202 

374 

45 

02 

116 

251 

6,794 
2,391 
8,008 
2,440 
4,050 

36.7 
36.8 
58.3 
49.3 
45.1 

67.8 
61.3 
40.9 
45.9 
48.7 

0.8 
.6 
.3 
1.2 
1.2 

4.7 
1.3 
.6 
3.6 
5.0 

5.5 

SSSi^  :;:!i:.;ii.;.;; 

1.9 

New  York 

.8 

Philadelphia 

4.8 

Balthnor^ 

6.2 

Total 

244 

11,076 

11,760 

170 

678 

848 

23,683 

46.8 

40.  A 

.7 

2.9 

3.6 



Baltimore  (e  X  0 1  a  d  i  n  g 

padabOfM) 

BaUbnore  (pad  shops)... 

18 

4 

60 

1,668 
416 

46 

4 

120 
73 

174 
77 

3,497 
563 

60.6 
10.9 

44.6 

75.2 

1.S 
.7 

3.7 
13.2 

6.0 
13.9 

Total     (excluding 
I»d«hops) 

340 

11,016 

11,343 

160 

606 

m 

23,130 

47.6 

«.l 

.7 

Zt 

8.3 

•  Including  4  pad  shops. 
49460**— 8.  Doc.  G46,  61-2,  vol.  2 3 
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NUMBER  AND  Fl£U  CENT   OF   EMPLOYEES  IN    EACH   SEX  AND  AGE   GROUP,  BY 

CITIES-Coocluded. 

8HOPWOBKERS  ONLY. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
llsh- 
ments. 

Nmnber. 

Percent. 

atiei. 

Iftyeara 
andorer. 

ChUdren  mtder 
16  jeara. 

Total, 

all 

ages. 

16  years 
and  over. 

Children  tmder 
16  years. 

lialo. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 
chil- 
dron. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 
chil- 
diea. 

Chicago 

70 
25 
8S 
39 
•  22 

2,485 
879 
4,673 
1,204 
1,825 

3,803 
1,367 
2,712 
1,049 
1,818 

67 
13 
23 
28 
49 

317 
32 
39 
88 

202 

874 
45 
62 
116 
251 

6,672 
2,291 
7,447 
2,369 
3;889 

37.4 
38.4 
62.8 
50.8 
46.9 

57.0 
59.7 
36.4 
44.3 
46.6 

0.9 
.5 
.3 
1.2 
1.3 

4.7 
1.4 
.5 
3.7 
5.2 

5.6 

Rochester. 

1.9 

New  York 

.8 

Philadelphia 

4.9 

Baltimore. 

6.5 

Total 

244 

11,076 

10,744 

170 

678 

848 

22,668 

48.9 

47.4 

.7 

3.0 

8.7 

Baltimore  (e  X  0 1  a  d  i  n  g 

padsho^) 

Baltimore  (pad  shops)... 

18 

4 

1,765 
60 

1,558 
416 

45 

4 

128 
73 

174 

77 

3,497 
553 

50.5 
10.9 

44.5 
75.2 

L3 
.7 

8.7 
13.2 

5.0 
13.9 

Total    (ezdading 
PWlAops) 

240 

11,016 

10,328 

166 

606 

771 

22,115 

«.8 

46L7 

.8 

2.7 

8.6 

•  Indading  4  pad  shops. 

In  the  cities  visited,  taken  together,  nearly  47  per  cent  of  the  force 
was  made  up  of  male  workers  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  a  little 
more  than  49  per  cent  of  females  16  years  and  over.(*)  The  per  cent 
of  boys  was  less  than  1 ;  of  girls,  nearly  3.  In  the  different  cities  great 
differences  appear  in  detail.  Rochester  reports  the  largest  per  cent 
of  women,  61.3  per  cent;  New  York  reports  the  smallest,  40.9  per  cent. 
If  only  shopworkers  are  considered,  the  per  cent  of  women  in  New 
York  is  only  36.4  per  cent.  In  the  other  cities  the  per  cent  of  women 
employed  inside  the  shops  is  also  a  little  lower  than  the  per  cent  which 
women  employed  form  of  the  total  force  when  home  workers  are 
included.  The  extremely  low  per  cent  of  women  found  in  the  shops 
of  New  York  is  due  to  two  causes — the  extensive  use  of  home  finishers 
and  to  a  greater  degree  the  employment  of  men  for  work  done  ebe- 
where  by  women. 

In  Chicago  the  situation  is  quite  similar  to  that  in  Rochester.  The 
per  cent  of  men  is  almost  exactly  the  same;  the  per  cent  of  women  is 
smaller;  the  per  cent  of  children  is,  however,  much  higher  in  Chi- 
cago. If  shopworkers  only  are  considered,  the  per  cent  of  men  is 
slightly  higher  in  Rochester  and  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  pro- 
portionately fewer  women  are  employed  than  in  Chicago,  but  more 
than  in  New  York.  In  these  two  cities,  as  in  New  York,  the  male 
shopworkers  outnumber  the  females. 

<»  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  per  cents  are  based  only  on  employees  engaged 
in  sewing  and  completing  the  garments  and  omit  cutters,  stock  clerks,  etc.,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  males  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
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Children  are  a  relatively  unimportant  part  of  the  labor  force  every- 
where. In  the  five  cities  only  3.6  per  cent  of  the  force  are  reported 
as  under  16,  that  is,  children.  The  largest  per  cent  of  children  em- 
ployed is  in  Baltimore,  6.2  per  cent.  This  is  true,  however,  only  if 
the  shops  devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of  coat  pads  for  the 
clothing  trade  are  included.  Such  shops  were  visited  only  in  Balti- 
more. Excluding  these  pad  shops  the  per  cent  in  Baltimore  is  second 
to  that  in  Chicago.  Thus,  in  Chicago  5.5  per  cent  of  the  force  are 
under  16;  in  Baltimore,  5;  in  Philadelphia,  4.8;  in  Rochester,  1.9  per 
cent.    The  lowest  per  cent  is  in  New  York  City  (0.8  per  cent). 

Everywhere  the  per  cent  of  girls  is  far  greater  than  that  of  boys. 
In  Rochester  the  girls  are  twice  as  numerous  as  the  boys,  in  Phila- 
delphia three  times  as  numerous,  in  Baltimore  four  times  as  numer- 
ous, and  in  Chicago  the  number  of  girls  is  nearly  six  times  as  great 
as  that  of  boys. 

irUMBER  Ain>  PER  CENT  OF  HOBfE  WORKERS. 

The  investigation  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing  as 
a  factory  industry.  With  few  exceptions,  therefore,  the  employees 
dealt  with  are  those  found  in  the  shop.  The  only  home  workers 
treated  here  are  the  women  engaged  in  such  home  work  as  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  factory  production  of  men's  clothing.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  home  workers  in  each  city,  and  the 
per  cent  they  constitute  of  the  total  female  employees  16  years  of 
age  and  over.  The  figures  represent  the  minimum  number.  The 
full  number  could  not  always  be  obtained,  for  often  the  pay  rolls  did 
not  distinguish  between  home  workers  and  shopworkers,  and  at  times 
the  regular  pay-roll  books  did  not  keep  a  record  of  home  workers. 


TOTAL  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AQE  AND  OVER  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER 
CENT  OF  HOME  WORKERS,  BY  CITIES. 

Total 
female 

employees 
16y^rs 

and  over. 

Home  workers. 

Ctttot. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 

of  total 

female 

em- 

16  years 
andover. 

Cbksmgo 

3,925 
1,467 
3,273 
1,120 
1,974 

123 
100 
561 
71 

1A1 

8.1 

Rocbastor 

6.7 

New  York 

17.1 

Philadelphia 

6.S 

DaltJmore.  ...«.-r.r,. 

8.1 

Total 

ll,7fl9       l.OliS 

8.7 
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The  difference  in  the  per  cent  of  children  in  the  different  centers 
can  not  well  be  attributed  to  the  law;  for  in  Chicago  and  Rochester 
the  law  governing  the  employment  of  children  is  substantially  the 
same.  Moreover,  the  shop  organization  and  method  of  work  is  the 
same.  On  the  other  hand,  conditions  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
are  about  the  same,  although  the  per  cent  of  children  employed  is 
vastly  different.  In  Baltimore,  moreover,  the  law  permits  the 
employment  of  children  at  a  lower  age  than  in  any  other  center,  and 
yet  (if  the  pad  shops  are  excluded)  the  per  cent  of  children  is  not  as 
great  as  in  Chicago.  - 

In  explaining  the  differing  percentages  of  children  found  in  differ- 
ent centers  the  following  considerations  may  be  pointed  out.  With 
reference  to  the  small  per  cent  of  children  found  in  New  York,  it  may 
be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  in  the  manufactures  of  New  York  as  a 
whole  less  than  1  per  cent  of  children  were  employed  in  1905  (3,196 
outof  464,716).(«) 

The  factory  inspection  bureau  of  New  York  reports  that  in  tailor- 
ing there  were  found  63,020  employees  in  New  York  City,  of  whom 
122  were  boys  and  176  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age — a  total  of  298,  or 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  Tailoring,  however,  includes  far 
more  than  men's  clothing.  Still  it  is  evident  that  the  garment 
trades  do  not  employ  many  children,  printing  and  paper  goods  and 
textiles  being  the  branches  of  industry  in  New  York  to  employ  greater 
percentages  of  children  than  clothing.  For  New  York  City  out  of  a 
total  of  618,245  employees  in  1907  there  were  in  the  offices  320  chil- 
dren and  in  the  factories  2,744  boys  and  4,213  girls — in  all  very 
little  over  1  per  cent.(*) 

New  York  as  the  greatest  port  for  immigrants  is  constantly  receiv- 
ing a  large  mass  of  adults — many  of  whom  are  skilled  tailors.  In  the 
presence  of  a  large  force,  skilled  and  unskilled,  many  employers  do  not 
care  to  train  children  to  the  work.  An  abundance  of  older  female 
labor  makes  women  available  for  work  done  in  other  centers  by 
children. 

One  thing  is  clear,  few  children  enter  the  industry.  The  per  cent 
of  foreign-bom  children  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren is  less  than  the  per  cent  of  foreign  bom  among  females  16  and 
over.  This  may,  however,  be  attributable  to  the  peculiar  distribu- 
tion of  the  foreign  bom  by  age.  Among  the  foreign  bom  the  number 
at  each  age  increases  instead  of  diminishing  as  among  the  native 
bom.  The  foreign  character  of  New  York's  population  and  the 
peculiar  age  distribution  obtaining  among  the  foreign  bom  may 
account  for  the  small  per  cent  of  children  in  New  York's  industry. 

a  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  II,  p.  771. 
^Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  New  York,  1907,  pp.  190-199. 
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IMPOBTANGX  OF  OHILDBEN  IN  THX  nffDUSTBT. 

The  most  important  point  brought  out  by  an  analysis  of  the  female 
labor  force  by  age  is  the  slight  numerical  importance  of  those  under 
16  years  of  age  and  the  great  numbers  of  young  women  16  to  20 
years  of  age.  Of  the  entire  force  of  females  5.8  per  cent  are  imder 
16  years  of  age.  This  figure  is  for  a  total  of  five  cities.  The  highest 
per  cent  of  female  children  of  total  females  is  in  Baltimore,  9.9 
per  cent.  This  is,  however,  due  to  the  inclusion  of  a  number  of 
shops  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  coat  pads  for  the 
clothing  trade,  in  which  14  per  cent  of  the  force  was  made  up  of 
children.  In  the  clothing  shops  proper  the  per  cent  of  female  children 
of  the  total  number  of  females  is  7.6  in  Baltimore.  Shops  engaged 
in  pad  making  exclusively  were  not  taken  in  any  city  outside  of 
Baltimore.  In  Chicago  the  per  cent  of  female  children  is  7.9  per  cent; 
in  Philadelphia  7.7  per  cent.  In  Rochester  and  New  York  it  is 
very  low— 2.1  per  cent  in  Rochester,  1.3  per  cent  in  New  York. 

Male  children  everywhere  constitute  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
force  and  a  small  fraction  as  compared  with  the  total  male  workers. 
Male  children  under  16  constitute  only  0.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
force  in  New  York,  0.6  per  cent  in  Rochester,  0.8  per  cent  in  Chicago, 
1.2  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  1.2  per  cent  in  Baltimore  (and  if  pad 
shops  are  excluded  1.3  per  cent). 

As  compared  with  the  total  male  force  boys  under  16  constitute  0.7 
per  cent  in  New  York,  2.9  per  cent  in  Rochester,  4.1  per  cent  in 
Baltimore,  4.8  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  and  9.0  per  cent  in  Chicago. 

Only  75  children  imder  14  years  of  age  were  found  employed. 
Outside  of  Baltimore,  where  the  law  permits  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  14,  only  10  are  found  below  this  age.  A  greater  number 
of  children  are  found  at  the  age  of  15  than  at  the  age  of  14,  evidently 
because  a  number  of  them  do  not  begin  work  before  that  age.  In 
Baltimore,  however,  there  are  10  at  the  age  of  12  and  55  at  the  age 
of  13.  The  law  has  thus  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  age  limit  of 
children  at  work  in  the  other  cities. 

The  problem  of  child  labor  in  the  industry  is  thus  largely  a  prob- 
lem of  female  child  labor.  Why  this  is  so  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
Part  of  the  work  done  by  men  is  unsuited  for  children,  because  it 
requires  considerable  physical  strength.  This  applies  to  pressing, 
which  requires  constant  standing  and  the  handling  of  heavy  irons. 
Like  pressing,  basting  requires  standing.  Basting  requires,  more- 
over, skill  and  experience,  and  for  this  purpose  adult  immigrant  male 
labor  with  European  training  in  the  work  is  easily  available.  Ma- 
chine sewing  is  often  left  to  women  and  requires  some  preliminary 
training.    This  restricts  the  field  for  the  labor  of  boys. 

Qirls,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  prepared  to  do  hand  work,  coming 
from  their  homes  to  the  shop  with  a  knowledge  of  plain  sewing  and 
also  of  machine  sewing. 
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drop  is  between  20  and  21,  the  number  at  21  being  only  two-thirds 
of  that  at  the  preceding  age.  At  22,  23,  and  24  a  sharp  decline  is 
still  seen.  Between  18  and  22  the  changes  in  the  force  are  so  rapid 
that  less  than  half  of  the  number  of  females  employed  at  the  age  of 
18  are  found  employed  at  22,  and  at  24  the  number  is  only  slightly 
more  than  26  per  cent  of  the  number  at  18,  while  at  25  the  number 
is  even  less. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  for  the  five  cities  combined.  Some  differ- 
ences in  the  age  distribution  will  be  found  in  the  various  cities,  but, 
as  a  rule,  these  variations  are  not  great  and  are  not  important.  A 
reference  to  Table  I  at  the  end  of  this  report  will  give  the  facts  in 
regard  to  sex  and  age  in  full  detail. 

For  the  somewhat  detailed  analysis  of  the  various  tables  which 
follow,  relating  to  sex,  age,  race,  and  conjugal  condition,  the  number 
of  employees  for  which  the  necessary  information  could  be  secured 
was  sHghtly  smaller.  Thus,  the  number  of  females  16  years  of  age 
and  over  included  is  10,939,  although,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page 
14,  the  total  number  in  the  establishments  in  question  was  11,759; 
the  total  number  of  children  included  in  this  table  is  848,  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding.  For  the  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  this 
detailed  information  was  not  secured,  except  for  those  men  who  were 
engaged  in  occupations  where  women  or  children  were  also  employed ; 
consequently  only.  5,572  males  16  and  over  are  included,  although 
the  whole  number  employed  was  11,076. 

In  the  table  following  the  data  in  regard  to  age  are  shown  for  each 
city  and  for  each  sex,  the  number  and  per  cent  being  given  for  each  age 
group.  The  number  of  those  in  each  age  group  above  2 1  years  is  shown 
separately  as  a  per  cent  of  the  total  number  21  years  of  age  and  over. 
In  obtaining  age  data,  the  exact  age  was  not  secured  for  a  number  of 
the  older  employees,  who  reported  their  ages  as  ''over  21,"  when  21 
years  of  age  or  over.  This  has  introduced  certain  difficulties  in  pr^ 
senting  the  labor  force  distributed  by  age.  The  difficulty  has  been 
met  in  this  way:  It  was  assumed  that  among  those  who  gave  their  age 
as  *'over  21''  the  age  distribution  was  the  same  as  among  those  who 
gave  specific  ages.  To  each  age  group  over  21  there  was  added, 
therefore,  the  appropriate  proportion  of  the  number  who  failed  to  give 
a  specific  age.  In  a  second  table  per  cents  have  been  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  males  and  of  females,  showing  the 
proportion  of  the  total  who  fall  below  specified  ages.  In  both  of 
these  tables  only  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  are  considered, 
those  under  16  being  entirely  omitted. 
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NinCBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  If  ALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AOE 
AND  OVER,  IN  SPECIFIED  AOE  GROUPS,  BY  CITIES. 


Number. 

Percent. 

Agegnrap. 

Chi- 
oago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phlla^ 
del- 
phla. 

BalU- 
more. 

Total. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phlhk 
del- 
phla. 

Balti- 
more. 

TotaL 

19  and  17  ywrp.  ,,-t-, 

51 
107 
410 

568 

33 

79 
300 

168 

374 

2,302 

34 

82 
427 

05 
175 
846 

371 

817 

4.884 

0.0 
18.8 
72.2 

7.8 
18.8 
73.4 

5.4 

12.8 
81.8 

6.3 

15.1 
78.6 

8.6 
15.7 
75.8 

6.6 

18  to  20  years 

14.7 

21  yctfs  and  over 

78.7 

Totol 

421 

2,024 

543 

1,116 

5,572 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

IOOlO 

SI  years  and  over,  age 
not  specified 

61 

115 
86 
63 
67 
18 
8 
2 

03 
92 
46 
53 
15 
7 
3 

707 

401 

367 
279 
390 
113 
29 
10 

7 

100 
103 

72 
103 

20 
4 

240 
100 
140 
101 
65 
16 
4 

866 

058 
838 

500 

810 

240 

64 

10 

10.7 

32.0 

24.6 

15.2 

10.2 

5.2 

2.3 

.6 

20.1 
29.8 
14.9 
17.1 
4.8 
2.3 
LO 

27.3 

26.2 
23.0 
17.5 
24.8 
7.1 
1.8 
.6 

1.3 

26.0 
24.5 
17.1 
24.5 
6.0 
LO 

28.4 

22.4 

16.5 

22.6 

7.7 

1.0 

.5 

16.6 

21  years  and  over,  age 
gpcclfled: 

31  to  24  years. 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

66  to  04  years 

06  years  and  over.... 

27.2 

23.8 

16.8 

23.0 

6.8 

L8 

.6 

TotaL 

340 

300 

1,505 

420 

846 

3,610 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

FBMAIJSS. 


16  and  17  yean 

813 

103 

488 

211 

440 

2,154' 

22.0 

13.4 

16.6 

20.5 

24.6 

10.7 

18  to  20  years 

1,274 

i.eos 

350 
000 

752 
1,707 

285 
632 

681 
706 

3,242 
5,543 

34.5 
43.5 

24.2 
62.4 

25^ 
57.0 

27.7 
51.8 

3L8 
43.6 

20.6 

21  years  and  over 

50.7 

Total 

3.695 

1,443 

2,947 

1,028 

1,826 

10,039 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

21  years  and  over,  age 

not  specified 

246 

24 

441 

44 

1 

766 

6.6 

L7 

15.0 

4.3 

.1 

6.0 

21  years  and  over,  age 

^fled: 

21  to  24  yean 

6S7 

200 

403 

184 

350 

1,074 

48.2 

33.1 

38.0 

37.7 

44.0 

41.2 

25  to  20  years. 

296 

178 

271 

04 

163 

1,002 

21.7 

20.3 

21.4 

10.8 

30.5 

20.0 

30  to  34  years. 

127 

137 

176 

64 

75 

570 

0.3 

15.0 

13.0 

13.1 

0.4 

12.1 

35  to  44  yean 

165 

192 

214 

78 

107 

756 

12.1 

21.9 

16.0 

16.0 

13.5 

15w8 

45  to  54  yean 

81 

62 

82 

40 

00 

334 

6.0 

7.1 

6.6 

10.0 

7.6 

7.0 

55  to  64  yean 

31 

14 

24 

14 

28 

111 

2.3 

L6 

LO 

2,9 

3.5 

2.3 

66  yean  and  over.... 

5 

3 

6 

6 

12 

31 

.4 

.4 

.5 

LO 

1.5 

.7 

Total 

1,362 

876 

1,266 

488 

705 

4,787 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AOE  AND  OVER,  UNDER 
SPECIFIED  AOES,  BY  CITIES. 
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Under  18  yean — 

Under  21  yean 

Under  25  yean — 
Under  30  yean — 
Under  35  yean.... 
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Omitting  the  children  under  16  years  of  age  from  consideration, 
the  significant  point  in  the  distribution  of  the  force  by  age  is  that 
practically  half  of  the  female  force  at  work  is  made  up  of  younger 
workers.  Considering  the  data  for  the  five  cities  combined,  49.3 
per  cent  of  the  female  force  is  found  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20. 
The  per  cent  varies  in  different  cities,  56.5  per  cent  in  Chicago,  56.4 
per  cent  in  Baltimore,  48.2  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  42.1  per  cent  in 
New  York,  and  37.6  per  cent  in  Rochester.  The  low  per  cent  found 
in  New  York  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  Italian  married 
women  who  are  numerous  both  in  the  shop  and  among  the  home 
workers.  The  same  influence  is  at  work  in  reducing  the  per  cent  in 
Philadelphia.  The  low  per  cent  in  Rochester  may  be  explained  on 
other  grounds.  The  shops  there  employ  considerable  numbers  of 
German,  English,  and  Irish  women.  These  races,  however,  do  not 
enter  the  clothing  shops  as  extensively  now  as  formerly,  hence  these 
shops  contain  older  workers  to  a  very  disproportionate  extent. 

Of  the  females  21  years  of  age  and  over,  for  the  five  cities  com- 
bined whose  ages  were  specified,  41.2  per  cent  are  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  24.  Applying  this  percentage  to  those  21  and  over  whose 
ages  were  not  specified  it  is  found  that  the  total  number  21  to  24  is 
equivalent  to  20.9  per  cent  of  the  total  female  force  16  and  over. 
Thus  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the  female  workers  16  and  over  are 
imder  25;  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  are  found  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  29,  and  over  four-fifths  of  the  force  are  under  30  years  of  age. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  female  employees  16 
years  of  age  and  over  falling  below  specified  ages.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  highest  per  cent  of  females  under  25  is  found  in  Chicago, 
and  the  next  highest  in  Baltimore;  the  lowest  by  far  is  in  Rochester. 
In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  nearly  the  same  per  cent  is  foimd. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  while  the  female  force  as  a  whole  is 
made  up  of  younger  workers,  nearly  one-filth  of  the  female  force 
employed  in  the  five  cities  are  30  years  of  age  and  over — 13.1  per 
cent  in  Chicago,  15.5  per  cent  in  Baltimore,  23.0  per  cent  in  New 
York,  22.3  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  and  29.0  per  cent  in  Rochester; 
those  aged  45  and  over  are  5.1  per  cent  of  the  female  force — 3.8  per 
cent  in  Chicago,  5.5  per  cent  in  Baltimore,  5.2  per  cent  in  New  York, 
7.2  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  and  5.6  per  cent  in  Rochester.  Only 
1.5  per  cent  are  55  years  and  over,  Philadelphia  reporting  2.0  per 
cent,  Baltimore  2.2  per  cent,  Rochester  1.2  per  cent.  New  York  1.4 
per  cent,  and  Chicago  1.2  per  cent. 

Differences  of  race  and  nativity  affect  the  age  of  marriage  and 
likewise  the  number  of  women  who  return  to  the  shop  after  marriage. 
It  will  therefore  be  desirable  to  defer  entering  upon  the  causes  for 
the  variation  in  the  per  cent  of  workers  found  in  different  cities  at 
the  same  ages. 
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More  important  than  the  differences  obtaining  in  different  cities 
are  the  differences  in  the  age  distribution  as  found  among  different 
races.    These  facts  are  brought  out  in  a  study  of  race  and  age. 

NATIVITT  OF  EMPLOYEES,  BT  SEX  AND  AGE. 

Everywhere  the  force  is  predominantly  of  foreign  origin  and  for 
the  most  part  of  foreign  birth.  This  is  so  for  both  males  and  females. 
The  data  in  regard  to  place  of  birth  have  been  tabulated  completely 
only  for  the  female  employees  and  for  the  children.  Were  the  data 
for  all  the  men  also  tabulated,  it  would  be  seen  that  among  them 
the  proportion  both  of  foreign  birth  and  native  bom  of  foreign 
parents  is  even  greater  than  among  the  female  workers.  Such 
results  were  found  in  representative  shops.  Another  evidence  is  the 
fact  that  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  men  tabulated  for  the  five  cities 
were  American,  i.  e.,  native  of  native  parents. 

In  the  following  table  the  number  and  per  cent  of  females  16  years 
of  age  and  over  and  of  children  who  are  Americans  (that  is,  of  native 
birth  and  native  parentage),  native  bom  of  foreign  parents,  and 
foreign  bom,  are  shown  by  cities: 

HUM BER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  OF  CHIL- 
DREN WHO  ARE  AMERICANS,  NATIVE  BORN  OF  FOREIGN  PARENTS,  AND  FOREIGN 
BORN,  BY  CITIES. 


Nomber. 

Percent 

aty. 

Amerf. 
can. 

Native 

born, 

foreign 

parenta. 

For- 
eign 
bom. 

Notie. 
ported. 

Total. 

Amerl- 
can. 

Native 

born, 

foreign 

parenta. 

For- 
eign 
bom. 

Notre- 
ported. 

WEMAUU,  16  AlTD  OTKE. 

Chicago  

48 
213 

40 
136 
446 

1,362 
679 
314 
185 
462 

2,341 

670 

2,785 

749 

947 

174 
6 
134 
60 
120 

8,925 
1,467 
3,273 
1,120 
1,974 

L2 
14.5 

1.2 
11.2 
22.5 

34.7 
46.3 
9.6 
lfi.5 
23.4 

59.7 
38.9 
85.1 
66.9 
48.0 

4.4 

Roc>ieit«r 

.8 

New  York       

4.1 

Philadelphia 

5.4 

Balttiiiore  

6.1 

Total 

S72 

3,002 

7,392 

493 

11,750 

7.4 

26.5 

62.9 

4.2 

CHILDHSir. 

Cblniffo 

6 

9 
2 
7 
78 

274 
30 
11 
39 
90 

87 
6 
46 

67 
70 

374 
45 
62 
116 
251 

1.6 
20.0 
3.2 
6.0 
31.1 

73.3 

66.7 
17.7 
33.6 
39.4 

23.7 

n.i 

72.6 
57.8 
27.9 

1.9 

Roeheiter 

2.2 

New  York. 

6.5 

Philadelphia 

2.6 

BftltlnMrt 

1.6 

ToUl 

KB 

468 

274 

19 

848 

12.0 

53.4 

32.3 

2.3 

In  the  five  cities  studied,  of  the  women  16  years  of  a^e  and  over. 
25.5  per  cent  were  bom  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  parents;  62.9 
per  cent  were  foreign  bom.  Only  7.4  per  cent  were  American.  For 
4.2  per  cent  of  the  employees  the  nativity  could  not  be  obtained. 
With  few  exceptions  these  may  be  safely  set  down  as  foreign  bom. 

Even  the  children  are  for  the  most  part  of  foreign  origin;  53.4  per 
oenti  or  a  little  more  than  half,  were  bom  in  the  United  States  of 
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foreign-bom  parents;  32.3  per  cent  sre  of  foreign  birth,  and  only 
12.0  per  cent  are  American  bom  of  American-bom  parents. 

The  situation  in  the  different  cities  reflects  most  interestingly  the 
influence  of  present  and  past  immigration  movements.  In  New 
York  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the  women  are  American;  85.1  per  cent  are 
of  foreign  birth;  9.6  per  cent  were  bom  in  the  United  States  of  foreign 
parents.  Thus,  the  female  force  is  made  up  predominantly  of  recent 
immigrants. 

The  female  labor  force  in  Chicago  is  also  almost  wholly  of  foreign 
origin.  As  in  New  York,  only  1.2  per  cent  is  American.  However, 
34.7  per  cent  were  bom  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  parents, 
and  nearly  60  per  cent  are  immigrants. 

The  largest  per  cent  of  Americans  is  found  in  Baltimore,  viz,  22.5 
per  cent.  A  similar  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  American  bom 
of  foreign  parents;  48  per  cent  of  the  force  is  immigrant. 

In  Rochester  the  per  cent  of  natives  among  the  female  employees 
is  next  to  that  in  Baltimore,  14.5  per  cent.  Those  bom  in  the  United 
States  of  foreign  parents  number  46.3  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
immigrants,  38.9,  is  the  smallest  found  in  the  cities  investigated. 
The  female  labor  force  is  thus  made  up  largely  of  the  older  immi- 
grants. 

In  Philadelphia  11.2  per  cent  of  the  female  force  is  American,  16.6 
per  cent  native  of  foreign-bom  parents,  and  66.9  per  cent  foreign 
bom.  Thus  Philadelphia  ranks  in  the  per  cent  of  recent  inmiigrants 
next  to  New  York.  If  Philadelphia  proper  were  considered,  condi- 
tions would  be  found  to  approximate  those  of  New  York  still  more 
closely,  for  it  was  in  the  country  towns  near  by  that  the  American 
workers  were  more  largely  found. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Rochester  is  the 
order  in  which  the  cities  arrange  themselves  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  per  cent  of  foreign  bom  women  workers.  The  size  of  the 
industrial  center  and  proximity  to  the  seaboard  largely  determines 
the  composition  of  the  force. 

Naturally  a  greater  per  cent  of  the  children  are  native  bom. 
Twelve  per  cent  of  the  children  employed  are  natives  of  native  par- 
ents, as  against  7.4  per  cent  of  the  female  employees  16  and  over; 
53.4  per  cent  are  natives  of  foreign  parents,  and  32.3  per  cent  foreign 
bom. 

The  largest  per  cent  of  native  children  is  in  Baltimore  and  next  in 
Rochester;  the  smallest  in  Chicago,  and  next  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia in  the  order  named.  On  the  other  hanJ,  the  largest  per  cent 
of  native-bom  children  of  foreign  parents  is  in  Chicago  and  next  in 
Rochester.  The  smallest  is  in  New  York.  In  New  York  72.6  per 
cent  of  the  children  are  foreign  bom;  in  Philadelphia  57.8  par  cent. 
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RACE  OF  BMPLOTBBS,  BT  SEX  AND  AGE. 

Having  noted  the  predominantly  foreign  character  of  the  labor 
force,  it  is  well  to  indicate  the  variety  of  races  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing.  It  has  been  noted  that  only  a  little  over  7  per 
cent  of  the  female  force  in  the  five  cities  is  American.  Counting 
both  natives  of  foreign  parents  and  foreign  bom,  the  Italians  lead, 
i|  constituting  30.3  per  cent  of  the  female  force  16  years  of  age  and 
over.  The  Hebrews  rank  second,  furnishing  16.8  per  cent.  The 
Germans  constitute  15.1  per  cent;  the  Bohemians  and  Poles,  9.1 
and  8.9  per  cent,  respectively;  the  Scandinavians,  3.6  per  cent;  the 
Lithuanians,  2.4  per  cent.  Other  races  combined  represent  6.5  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  predominant  races  are  the  so-called  newer 
immigrants — Italian,  Hebrew,  and  Slavic. 

In  the  table  following  the  number  and  per  cent  of  each  race  in 
each  sex  and  age  group  are  shovm  for  each  city  and  for  the  five  cities 
combined. 

NUM BBB  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  RACE,  BY  SEX  AND  AQB  GROUPS 
FOR  BACH  CFTY  AND  ALL  CrTIES  COMBINED. 

HUMIIBE. 


Bex  and  age  groap  and  dty. 

Amer- 
fcan. 

Bohe- 
miaD. 

Ger- 
man. 

He- 
brew. 

Ital- 
Ian. 

Lithn- 
anian. 

Po- 
lish. 

Scan- 
dina- 
vian. 

Other 
raoes. 

AU 
raoee. 

M ALBS   16   TXAB8  AMD  OTBB. 

CMcag9 

S 
3 
S 
8 

24 

90 
•••'jj- 

SO 
65 
66 

13 
47 

360 
334 
1,621 
273 
596 

30 
101 
1,035 
183 
178 

96 

"**88' 
34 
141 

71 
16 
84 
16 
80 

38 

36 
23 
87 
17 
17 

568 

Rochester 

431 

New  York 

''Si 

Philadelphia 

BalOmora. 

1,116 

Total 

40 

123 

210 

2,964 

1.536 

339 

207 

23 

180 

6,573 

rSMALBS  16  TBAB8  AHD  OTBB. 

Chlcaco 

87 
158 

a 

116 
419 

964 

i* 

*  *25* 

831 
601 
220 
128 
373 

427 
163 
501 
167 
574 

434 

301 

1,996 

531 

148 

81 

'"37 

11 

134 

831 
42 
25 
24 
56 

395 

i* 

175 
378 
114 
51 
97 

3,695 
l!443 
3,947 
1028 
1,836 

RochSi^::;:::;;:;;:;:::::::: 

New  York 

PMIiu1*lnh|f^ 

Bftltinwft. . , 

Total 

802 

090 
26 

1,653 

5 
6 

1,832 

10 
S 
11 
11 
21 

3,310 

a 

363 

978 

396 

715 

10,039 

Chicago 

13 

1 
1 

1 
1 

57 

RodMster 

2 

13 

New  York 

11 

8 

s 

23 

PhiM^ipbH,.  

S 
8 

i* 

1 

4 

83 

iifMMtnon^     

2 

1 

40 

Total 

13 

27 

15 

56 

34 

17 

3 

156 

rBMALBS  UWDBB  16  TBAB8. 

Chicago 

6 
4 
1 
6 
60 

lis 

83 
20 

13 

6' 

7 
43 

S3 
3 
30 
61 
9 

1 

106 
1 
1 

5 

10 
3 

1 
5 

4 

817 

Rochttvter 

SO 

New  York 

89 

Philadelphia 

5' 

5 
43 

84 

Baltimore 

13 

3 

187 

Total 

85 

118 

100 

68 

135 

13 

111 

119 
2 
2 

5 

33 

657 

TOTAL  VNDKB  16  TBABS. 

Oilcago 

5 
6 

1 
0 
77 

139 

37 
25 

33 
3 

17 
18 
63 

34 
S 
41 
60 
13 

1 

6 

11 

S 
1 
» 
5 

374 

Rodierter 

43 

New  York 

63 

i*blladHphla 

6' 

6 

47 

107 

i^timorf 

13 

5 

237 

Total 

98 

145 

115 

134 

150 

13 

128 

5 

35 

813 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  RACE,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  GRO0P8 
FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  ALL  CITIES  COMBINE D-Conduded. 

NUMBBR-Conoloded. 


Sex  and  age  group  and  city. 

Amer- 
lean. 

Bohe. 

0«r- 
man. 

He. 
brew. 

Ital- 
ian. 

Utho- 
anian. 

Po- 
llsb. 

Scan- 
dina- 
vian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
raoet. 

BOTH   SEXES  AND  ALL   AOES. 

Chicago 

65 
166 

56 
133 
520 

1,193 

i' 

398 
681 
286 
146 
467 

700 
390 

2.139 
458 

1,233 

507 
305 
3,062 
783 
338 

106 

"  *75' 

45 

287 

1,021 
60 

111 
40 

141 

423 

i' 

222 
304 
202 
73 
119 

4,637 

Roeh^ter 

1,906 

New  York 

5.931 

Philadelphia 

1.678 

Baltimore 

3,169 

Total 

940  1  1.25S 

1,978 

4,920 

4,995 

515 

1,373 

424 

920 

17,323 

' 

PBS  CENT. 


MALES   16   YEABS  AND   OTEB. 

Chicago         

0.5 

.5 

.1 

1.5 

2.2 

15.8 
'"'3.'6' 

5.3 
13.1 
2.3 
2.2 
4.2 

44.0 
63.2 
55.4 
50.3 
53.4 

6.9 
24.0 
35.0 
33.7 
15.9 

4.6 

"'i'.h' 

6.3 
12.6 

12.5 
3.8 
2.9 
2.9 
7.2 

4.1 

6.3 
5.4 
3-0 
3.1 
1.5 

loao 

Rochester 

100.0 

New  York       

ino.o 

Philadelphia 

lun.o 

Baltimore 

100.0 

Total 

.7 

2.2 

3.8 

53.2 

27.4 

4.3 

4.8 

.4 

3.2 

100.0 

FEMALES  16  TEAKS  AND  OVER. 

Chicago 

1.5 
11.0 

1.8 
11.3 
23.0 

28.1 

•'lay 
"'i'k' 

».o 

41.6 
7.5 
12.4 
20.4 

11.6 
11.3 
17.0 
16.2 
31.4 

11.7 
13.9 
67.7 
51.7 
8.1 

2.2 

■"i*3" 

1.1 
7.3 

22.5 
2.9 
.8 
2.3 
3.1 

10.7 

4.7 
19.3 
3.9 
5.0 
5.3 

100.0 

Rochester 

i(¥).n 

New  York 

100.0 

Philadelphia 

100.0 

Baltimore 

100.0 

Total 

7.3 

9.1 

16.1 

16.8 

30.3 

2.4 

8.9 

3.6 

6.5 

100.0 

MALES  UNDEB  16  TEABS. 

Chicago 

45.6 

8.8 
41.7 

17.6 
25.0 
47.8 
47.8 
52.5 

8.6 

22.8 
8.3 
4.4 

1.8 
8.8 


100  0 

Rochester 

16,7 

100.0 

New  York 

47.8 
34.8 
7.5 

100.0 

Philadelphia 

13.0 
20.0 

"i's 

4-4 

10.0 

100.0 

Baltimore 

5.0 

2.5 

100.0 

Total 

&4 

17.4 

9.7 

36.1 

15.5 

11.0 

1.9 

100.0 

FEMALES  UNDEB  16  YEABS. 

Chicago 

1.6 
13.3 
2.6 
7.1 
36.0 

35.6 

10.1 
66.7 

4.1 

"15.3" 
R.3 
22.5 

10.1 
10.0 
76.9 
72.6 
4.8 

.3 

33.4 
3.3 
2.6 

1.6 

3.2 
6.7 
2.6 
6.0 
2.1 

100.0 

Roche«jter 

100.0 

New  York 

100.0 

Philadelphia 

'"2.7' 

6.0 
23.0 

100.0 

Baltimore 

6.4 

1.6 

100  0 

Total 

12.9 

18.0 

15.2 

10.4 

20.5 

2.0 

•  16.9 

.8 

3.3 

100  0 

TOTAL  UNDEB  16  TEABS. 

Chicago 

L3 

14.2 

L6 

8.4 

33.9 

37. 2 

9.9 
50.5 

6.2 
7.2 
27.4 
16.8 
27.8 

9.1 

7.2 
66.2 
64.5 

5.3 

.8 

3L8 
4.7 
3.2 

L3 

2.9 
7.2 
L6 
4.7 
2.2 

100.0 

Rochester 

100.0 

New  York 

100  0 

Philadelphia 

*2.*6* 

5.6 
20.7 

100.0 

Baltimore 

5.3 

2.2 

100.0 

Total 

12.1 

17.8 

14.1 

15.3 

19.6 

1.6 

15.8 

.6 

3.1 

100.0 

BOTH  SEXES  AND  ALL   AOES. 

Chicago 

1.4 

8.7 

.9 

7.9 

10.4 

26.7 
"2.'6* 

a6 

35.7 

4.8 
8.7 
14.7 

15.1 
20.5 
36.1 
27.3 
38.9 

11.0 
16.0 
51.6 
46.7 
10.7 

2.3 
....... 

2.7 
9.1 

22.0 
3.1 
1.9 
2.4 
4.4 

9.1 

4.8 
16.0 
3.4 
4.3 
3.8 

100.0 

Rochester 

100.0 

New  York 

100.0 

Philadelphia 

100.0 

Baltimore 

100.0 

Total 

5.4 

7.3 

11.4 

28.4 

28.8 

3.0 

7.9 

2.5 

6.3 

100.0 

•  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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Considering  the  females  16  years  of  age  and  over,  the  Italians, 
Hebrews,  and  Germans  are  represented  everywhere.  The  Poles  are 
found  in  all  the  cities,  but  in  considerable  numbers  only  in  Chicago. 
The  Bohemians  are  almost  entirely  restricted  to  Chicago;  the  only 
other  city  in  which  a  considerable  number  is  found  is  Baltimore.  The 
Scandinavians  are  found  exclusively  in  Chicago.  The  Lithuanians 
are  found  in  every  city  except  Rochester.  They  are,  however,  most 
numerous  in  Chicago  and  Baltimore. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  the  composition  of  the 
female  force  varies  largely  in  the  different  cities.  Thus,  in  New  York, 
the  Italians  constitute  67.7  per  cent  of  the  force;  the  Hebrews,  17  per 
cent;  the  Germans,  7.5  per  cent;  the  Americans,  Poles,  and  Lithu- 
anians each  equal  only  1  or  2  per  cent.  In  Philadelphia,  as  in 
New  York,  the  Italians  lead,  constituting  51.^7  per  cent  of  the  force. 
The  Hebrews  here  form  16.2  per  cent;  the  Germans,  12,4  per  cent; 
the  Americans,  11.3  per  cent;  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  form, 
respectively,  2.3  and  1.1  per  cent  of  the  force.  In  Rochester  the 
Italians  represent  13.9  per  cent  of  the  force;  the  Hebrews,  11.3  per 
cent;  the  Germans,  however,  constitute  41.6  per  cent  of  the  force, 
and  the  Americans,  11.0  per  cent.  The  per  cent  of  Irish  and  English 
in  Rochester  is  also  considerable. 

In  Baltimore  the  Italians  constitute  the  smallest  per  cent  of  the 
force — 8.1  per  cent.  The  Hebrews  are  31.4  per  cent;  the  Americans, 
23.0  per  cent;  the  Germans,  20.4  per  cent;  and  the  Lithuanians,  7.3 
per  cent. 

The  greatest  diversity  of  races  is  found  in  Chicago.  No  one  race 
predominates  as  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  In  Chicago  the 
Italians  constitute  11.7  per  cent;  the  Hebrews,  11.6  per  cent;  the 
Germans,  9  per  cent;  the  Scandinavians,  10.7  per  cent.  The  Bo- 
hemians, however,  are  26.1  per  cent,  and  the  Poles,  22.5  per  cent; 
the  Lithuanians  are  2.2  per  cent.  The  Slavic  races  predominate, 
forming  more  than  one-half  of  the  force.  The  Americans  constitute 
less  than  2  per  cent. 

Among  the  races  the  proportion  of  native  and  foreign  bom  varies 
widely.  Thus,  considering  the  total  for  the  5  cities,  it  is  foimd  that 
of  the  Italians  only  4.4  per  cent  are  native  bom;  of  the  Hebrews,  8 
per  cent;  of  the  Lithuanians,  10  per  cent.  These  races  represent 
the  newcomers  in  the  industry.  The  Germans  lead  in  the  per  cent 
of  native  bom — 76  per  cent.  Of  the  Bohemians,  57  per  cent  are 
native  bom;  of  the  Poles,  42  per  cent;  of  the  Scandinavians,  28  per 
cent.     These  are  the  older  races  in  the  industry. 

The  varying  proportions  of  native  and  foreign  bom  in  the  same 
races  in  the  different  cities  is  another  feature  worth  noting.  This  is 
brought  out  for  the  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  table  following. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FOREIQN-BORN  AND  NATIVE-BORN  FEMALES  16  YE/LB8 
FEMALES  16  TEARS  AND  OVER. 


Chicago. 

Rooheiter. 

RMe. 

Total. 

Forelgii  born. 

NaUve  born. 

TotaL 

Foreign  bom. 

Native  bom. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Bohemian 

967 
362 
461 
436 
90 
839 
390 
170 

422 
116 
443 
403 
88 
446 
290 
134 

43.6 
32.7 
96.2 
92.6 
97.8 
63.3 
72.7 
7a8 

645 
237 
8 
82 
2 
303 
109 
36 

66.4 

67.3 

1.8 

7.4 

2.2 

46.7 

27.3 

21.2 

0«rman 

807 
171 
196 
6 
43 
2 
241 

a  104 
m 

187 

6 

28 

1 

«111 

al7.6 
78.4 
96.0 

100.0 
66.1 
60.0 

C46.2 

•  480 
37 
8 

•  82.6 
21.6 
4.0 

Italian     

Littiuanlan 

Polish 

16 

1 
el29 

34.9 

60.0 

C63.8 

Scandinavian 

Total 

3,703 
48 
174 

2,341 

63.2 

1,362 
48 

36.8 
100.0 

1,264 
213 

<i670 

<«46.6 

«I679 
213 

d64.4 
100.0 

American 

NotreDorted 

Grand  total 

3,926 

1,467 

CHILDREN  UNDER  16. 


Bohemian 

141 
31 
23 
32 

1 

116 

6 

12 

22 

3 

21 

16 

1 

16 
1 
8 

15.6 
9.7 
91.3 
46.9 
100.0 
13.8 
20.0 
66.7 

119 
28 
2 
17 

84.4 
90.3 
8.7 
63.1 

Q^Tntao ...r....T,.»»f.^- 

22 
4 
S 

1 
1 
2 

4.6 
25.0 
66.7 

21 
3 
1 

95.4 
76.0 
33.3 

Hebrew 

Italian  

Lithuanian ^^^^rr  — 

Polish 

100 

4 
4 

86.2 
80.0 
33.3 

s 

1 

33.3 

2 

66.7 

g<»and|nAviAn 

Other  races 

3 

8 

100.0 

Total 

361 
6 

7 

87 

23.9 

274 
6 

76.1 
100.0 

35 
9 

1 

6 

14.3 

80 
9 

85.7 
100.0 

American 

Not  reported 

Grand  total 

374 

46 

•  Not  including  4  persons,  nativity  not  reported. 

*  Not  Including  17  persons,  nativity  not  reported. 
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OF  AQE  AND  OVER  AND  CHILDREN,  FOR  BACH  OF  THE  FIVE  CITIES,  BY  RACE. 
FEMALES  16  TBAIKS  AND  OVEIL 


New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

ToUl. 

Foreign  bom. 

Native  bom. 

Total. 

Foreign  bom. 

Native  bom. 

Total. 

Foreign  bora 

Native  bwn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

1 
250 

519 

2,1» 

39 

24 

1 
76 

1 
188 
26 
40 

1 

2 

1 

46 

100.0 

75.2 

5.0 

2.2 

2.6 

8.3 

100.0 

60.5 

21 
877 
503 
154 
135 

51 
1 

77 

8 
85 
519 
145 
109 
46 

88.1 
22.5 
87.5 
94.2 
80.7 
90.2 

18 
292 

74 
9 

26 
6 
1 

42 

01. 0 

fi2 
493 
2.140 
38 
22 

24.8 
95.0 
97.8 
97.4 
91.7 

130 
167 
560 
13 
25 
1 
46 

33 

160 

5493 

13 

24 

25.4 
95.8 
589.3 
100.0 
96.0 

97 

7 

»59 

74.6 

4.2 

»10.7 

77.5 
12.5 
5.8 
19.3 

1 

1 

20 

4.0 
100.0 
43.5 

9.8 
100.0 

30 

39.5 

26 

56.5 

35 

45.5 

54.5 

3,099 
40 
134 

2,785 

89.9 

314 
40 

10.1 
100.0 

951 
120 
43 

*749 

5  80.2 

6185 
126 

M9.8 
100.0 

1,409 
445 
120 

947 

67.2 

462 
445 

32.8 
100.0 

3,273 

1,120 

1,974 

CHILDREN  UNDER  16. 


6 
47 
82 
11 
13 

5 

6 
45 
27 

2 
11 

4 

100.0 

9 
22 
72 

9 

2 

26 

100.0 
9.1 
36.1 

2 
55 
9 
2 

1 

4.3 
67.1 
81.8 
15.4 
20.0 

95.7 

15 
39 

11 
34 

73.3 
86.5 

4 
5 

26.7 
12.9 

20 
46 

90.9 
63.9 

32.9 
18.2 
84.6 

2 

2 

100.0 

80.0 

3 

1 

33.3 

2 

66.7 

5 

1 

20.0 

4 

80.0 

56 

2 

4 

45 

79.6 

11 
2 

20.4 
100.0 

106 
7 
3 

67 

63.2 

39 

7 

86.8 
100.0 

169 
78 

4 

70  j    41.4 

09 
78 

58.6 
100.0 

1 

82 

116 

251 

«  Not  Including  1  person,  natlvltv  not  reported. 
d  Not  Including  5  persons,  nativity  not  reported. 
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Two-thirds  of  the  female  force  in  New  York  are  Italians,  but, 
according  to  the  above  table,  only  2.2  per  cent  of  them  were  bom 
in  the  United  States.  In  Rochester,  where  they  constitute  13  per 
cent  of  the  force,  4  per  cent  are  native  bom.  In  Chicago,  where 
they  are  8  per  cent  of  the  force,  7.4  per  cent  are  native  bom.  In 
Philadelphia,  where  they  are  59  per  cent  of  the  force,  a  larger  per 
cent  than  in  any  other  city  are  native  bom,  viz,  10.7  per  cent.  Of 
the  ItaUans,  it  is  evident  that  everywhere  they  are  the  recent  immi- 
grants.   Particularly  is  this  true  in  New  York. 

Among  the  Hebrew  females  the  per  cent  of  native  bom  is  not  large, 
though  larger  than  among  the  ItaUans — 5  per  cent  in  New  York, 
1.8  per  cent  in  Chicago,  4.2  per  cent  in  Philadelpliia,  12.5  per  cent 
in  Baltimore,  and  21.6  per  cent  in  Rochester.  Here,  too,  the  forc^ 
is  recruited  in  the  main  from  recent  immigrants.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans everywhere  the  native  bom  predominate.  Three-fourths  of 
the  Germans  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  and  four-fifths 
of  those  in  Rochester  were  bom  in  the  United  States.  In  Chicago, 
where  the  per  cent  of  foreign  bom  is  greatest,  two-thirds  were  bom 
in  the  United  States.  The  Germans  thus  represent  the  older  rather 
than  the  newer  immigrants. 

Of  the  Bohemian  females  shown  for  Chicago,  56.4  per  cent  are  native 
bom.  The  few  outside  of  Chicago  are  mostly  native  bom.  Of  the 
Poles  in  Chicago,  46.7  per  cent  are  native  bom.  The  small  number  in 
the  other  cities  are  very  largely  foreign  bom.  Few  Lithuanians  are 
native  bom,  the  largest  per  cent  being  in  Baltimore — 19.3  per  cent. 
Of  the  Scandinavians,  27  per  cent  are  native  bom. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  per  cent  of  native  born  of  foreign 
parents  at  work,  as  well  as  the  per  cent  of  Americans  is  large.  For 
the  children  shown  in  the  5  cities  it  was  found  that  among  the  Ital- 
ians 32  per  cent  are  native  bom;  among  the  Hebrews,  26  per  cent; 
among  the  Poles,  86  per  cent;  among  the  Lithuanians,  79  per  cent; 
and  among  the  Scandinavians,  80  per  cent.  The  Hebrews,  it  will 
be  seen,  show  the  lowest  per  cent  of  native-bom  children  at  work 
in  the  men's  clothing  industry — 26  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  per 
cent  shows  the  least  excess  over  the  per  cent  of  native  bom  16  years 
and  older  found  among  the  races  in  the  clothing  industry,  except 
among  the  Germans.  This  would  indicate  that  among  Hebrews 
fewer  American-bom  children  learn  the  industry  than  among  any 
other  race  except  the  Germans. 

As  shown  by  the  table  on  page  46,  the  races  contributing  to  the 
labor  force  under  16  years  of  age  are  the  Italians,  19.6  per  cent;  the 
Hebrews,  15.3  per  cent;  the  Bohemians,  17.8  per  cent;  the  Poles, 
15.8  per  cent;  the  Germans,  14.1  per  cent;  the  Lithuanians,  1.6  per 
cent;  the  Scandinavians,  0.6  per  cent. 
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COUNTRY  OP  BIRTH  OP  WOMEN. 

The  chief  countries  from  which  the  foreign-born  women  employed 
in  the  industry  come  are  Italy,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany, 
and  Roumania. 

In  the  five  cities  studied  95.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  women 
employed  in  clothing  come  from  these  countries.  Italy  supplies 
the  Italians,  47.6  per  cent;  Russia  the  Hebrews  and  some  Poles  and 
Lithuanians,  26.5  per  cent  in  all.  From  Austria-Hungary  come  12.6 
per  cent,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Germans,  and  Croatians.  From  Ger- 
many come  7.6  per  cent  of  the  force — Poles  and  Germans.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  supply  4.2  per  cent,  Roumania  1.5  per  cent, 
principally  Jews. 

The  figures  are  shown  for  each  city  and  for  the  five  cities  combined 
in  the  table  following: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  BORN 
IN  SPECIFIED  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  BY  CITIES. 


Coontnr  of  birtb. 

Chteago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Phiiodel- 
pbla. 

DalUraore. 

TotaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Austria*  Hungary 

624 
30 
2«;5 
400 
113 
54 
614 
144 

27.8 
1.4 

11.8 

17.8 
5.0 
2.4 

27.4 
6.4 

16 

114 
187 

3.6 

.2 

25.4 

41.6 

147 

5.4 

22 

3.1 

76 

8.4 

886 

31 
630 

3,302 
113 
107 

1,8G0 
144 

12.6 

Dmmark 

.4 

OfTinan  y 

69 
2.138 

2.2 
78.2 

26 
492 

3.6 
68.6 

72 
145 

8.0 
16.1 

7.6 

Italy 

47.6 

Norway 

1.6 

Roumania 

3 
128 

.7 
28.5 

28 
3C2 

1.0 
13.2 

13 
104 

1.8 
22.9 

0 
601 

1.0 
66.5 

1.5 

Russia 

2C.5 

Swcdan 

2.2 

ToU! 

2,244 
1,409 

100.0 

449    100.0 

2,734 
364 

100.0 

717 
311 

100.0 

903 
907 

100.0 

7,047 
3,873 

100.0 

Uoltod  Stales 

892 

It  is  well  to  compare  the  extent  to  which  the  clotliing  centers  are 
inhabited  by  a  population  foreign  bom,  of  recent  foreign  descent. 
Unfortunately  tliere  are  no  data  available  later  than  the  statistics 
of  the  census  of  1900.  In  view  of  the  enormous  immigration  in  the 
present  decade  these  figures  are  rather  antiquated.  Taking  the 
figures  witli  this  reservation,  in  1900,  37.0  p>er  c^nt  of  the  population 
in  New  York  was  foreign  bom;  in  Chicago,  34.6  per  cent;  in  Phila- 
delpliia,  22.8  per  cent;  in  Baltimore,  13.5  per  cent;  in  Rochester,  25.1 
per  cent.  (*) 

This  basis  is  not  satisfactory,  for  it  ignores  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
bom  belong  to  the  older  age  groups  and  form  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  population  of  working  age  than  of  the  total  population. 

Everywhere  the  per  cent  of  foreign  bom  in  the  clothing  industry  is 
far  larger  than  in  the  general  population.     Among  different  rac^s  con- 

•  Twelfth  Cenaufl,  Population,  1900,  Part  I,  pp.  cix,  ex. 
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stituting  the  immigrant  population  there  is  not  the  same  tendency 
to  enter  into  the  clothing  industry.  Thus  the  Italians  and  Hebrews 
are  represented  by  far  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  population; 
the  Germans  by  far  less.  Very  few  Irish  are  found  in  the  industry. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  main  in  all  the  cities.  Thus  even  the  new- 
comers among  the  older  races  of  immigrants  do  not  enter  into  the 
clothing  industry  in  large  numbers. 

For  a  limited  number  of  men  the  tabulation  has  been  completed  by 
race.  The  data  for  men  tabulated  (p.  45)  are  for  the  5,572  in  the 
establishments  investigated  who  come  into  competition  with  women 
or  children  in  the  work  they  perform.  The  analysis  of  the  racial  com- 
position of  so  much  of  the  force  indicated  a  very  different  race  dis- 
tribution. Thus  the  Hebrews  predominate,  constituting  53.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  force.  The  Italians  rank  next,  forming  27.4  per  cent 
of  the  force.  These  two  races  constitute  over  four-fifths  of  the  force. 
The  Germans,  Bohemians,  Polish,  and  Lithuanian  men  represent  each 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  force. 

In  every  city  except  Chicago  in  the  establishments  visited  the 
Hebrew  men  constituted  over  half  of  the  male  force;  55.4  per  cent  in 
New  York,  53.4  per  cent  in  Baltimore,  50.3  per  cent  in  Philadelphia, 
and  53.2  per  cent  in  Rochester,  but  44  per  cent  in  Chicago.  In  using 
these  figures  two  considerations  must  be  borne  in  mind;  the  first,  that 
they  are  gathered  for  the  most  part  in  large  shops.  Were  the  small 
contract  shops  adequately  represented  the  proportion  of  Hebrew  males 
would  undoubtedly  be  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  Hebrew  men  predominate  among  the  operators  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  other  branches  of  the  work.  The  proportion 
of  men  belonging  to  other  nationaUties  engaged  in  occupations  out- 
side of  machine  operators  would  thus  be  greater,  particularly  in 
Chicago. 

Italians  are  numerically  next  in  importance,  except  in  Chicago. 
In  New  York  they  form  one-third  of  the  men  in  the  establishments 
visited;  in  Rochester,  one-fourth;  in  Baltimore,  one-sixth;  in  Chi- 
cago, only  one-sixteenth.  The  importance  of  the  ItaUans  is  probably 
overestimated  in  these  figures.  In  the  large  establishments  they  are 
employed  extensively,  but  they  are  not  foimd  extensively  in  the 
contract  shops. 

In  Chicago  alone  are  the  other  races  foimd  in  large  nimibers.  Here, 
however,  the  data  have  been  tabulated  for  only  a  few  men.  Among 
them  the  Bohemians  numbered  15.8  per  cent,  the  Poles  12.5  per 
cent,  the  Germans  5.3  per  cent,  the  Lithuanians  4.6  per  cent. 

In  Baltimore  the  Poles  are  only  7.2  per  cent,  and  in  the  other 
cities  the  percentage  is  much  less.  The  Lithuanians  in  Baltimore  are 
12.6  per  cent  of  the  force  of  males  and  in  Philadelphia  6.3  per  cent. 
The  Germans  are  most  important  in  Rochesteri  where  they  consti- 
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tnte  13.1  per  cent.  They  also  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
force  in  Chicago. 

YHiile  the  figures  presented  for  male  workers  are  not  complete,  they 
suffice  to  show  everywhere  a  different  race  distribution  of  male  and 
female  employees.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  large  shops.  Work 
in  the  clothing  shop  appeals  to  Hebrew  and  Italian  males,  but  not  so 
strongly  to  those  of  other  nationalities.  In  the  presence  of  other 
industrial  opportunities  the  men  among  the  Bohemians,  Poles,  Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians,  and  Americans  enter  other  industries.  Avail- 
able employment  for  female  workers  being  more  limited,  the  women 
of  these  races  crowd  into  the  clothing  shops. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  notice  the  effect  of  the  racial  composition 
of  the  force  on  the  oiganization  of  the  shops  and  on  the  workers. 
It  results  in  a  tendency  to  organize  shops  along  the  lines  of  one  race. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  smaller  shops  and  contract  shops,  where 
often  every  employee  is  of  the  same  race.  Even  in  the  large  factories 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  employees  to  be  recruited  from  the  same 
race  as  the  foremen.  The  only  broad  exception  to  this  results  from 
the  employment  of  Italian  women  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
These  take  the  place  of  women  of  other  nationalities,  even  where  the 
men  are  all  of  one  stock. 

There  is  a  specialization  in  the  kind  of  garment  made  along  the 
lines  of  race.  Thus  the  Bohemians  in  Chicago  are  found  chiefly  in 
coat  shops ;  the  Poles  in  pants  shops ;  the  Scandinavians  in  vest  shops. 
Even  further,  different  classes  of  work  have  become  identified  with 
,  different  races.  Thus  Italian  and  Hebrew  women  are  seldom  ma- 
chine workers,  whereas  German  and  Bohemian  women,  as  a  rule,  are 
machine  workers.  In  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Rochester  the  Italian 
women  are  finishers,  whereas  the  German,  Bohemian,  Polish,  or  Scan- 
dinavian works  at  the  machine. 

The  predominant  foreign  character  of  the  employees,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  foremen  of  the  same  race,  means  the  retention  of 
foreign  speech  in  the  shop.  This  is  one  bar  to  the  acquisition  of 
English  and  to  assimilation.  The  shop  organization  along  the  lines 
of  nationality  retards  assimilation  among  the  immigrants  themselves, 
and  with  the  general  community.  Because  of  these  facts,  together 
with  the  custom  of  the  races  to  occupy  separate  districts,  the  shop, 
particularly  the  small  contract  shop  located  in  the  foreign  quarters, 
helps  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

In  the  two  tables  following  the  data  in  regard  to  age  previously 
shown  by  cities  are  shown  by  races — the  totals  for  each  race  in  the  five 
cities  being  used.  The  age  grouping  is  the  same  as  in  the  tables  by 
cities.  The  first  table  shows  for  each  sex  the  number  in  each  age 
group,  the  i)er  cent  of  the  total  force  in  each  age  group  under  21,  and 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  21  and  over  in  each  age  group  over  20. 
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NUMBBU  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALR  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IB  YEARS  OF  AOB 
AND  OVER,  IN  8PEC1FIBD  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE. 

MVBfBBR  OF  MALES. 


Age  group. 


Amer- 
ican. 


Bohe- 
mian. 


Ger- 
man. 


He- 
brew. 


Ital- 
Ian. 


Llth- 
uani- 


PoUsh. 


Soan- 
dina- 
vian. 


Other 


AD 


16 and  17  years.... 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over.. 


12 

16 

182 


178 

306 

2,420 


132 

204 

1,100 


11 

18 

210 


15 
63 
190 


Total 

21  years  and   over,  age  not 
ipecified 


123 
2 


310 
21 


2,064 


1,526 
253 


230 
12 


267 
85 


21  years  and  over, age  8|)eci Ilcd : 

''I  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30to.^  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  t»4  years 

65  years  and  over 


Total. 


487 
427 
339 
490 
122 
23 
0 


284 
234 
127 
128 
51 
19 
4 


11 
26 
143 


180 
8 


83 


161 


1,807 


847 


108 


11 


135 


m 

817 
4.384 

6,572 

866 


058 
838 
600 
810 
240 
64 
10 


3,510 


NUMBER  OF  FEMALES. 


16 and  17  veara 

150 
213 
439 

272 
307 
321 

106 

363 

1,094 

480 
705 
548 

668 

817 

1,825 

28 
05 
140 

254 
402 
322 

16 
44 

336 

81 
116 
518 

2,154 
3,242 
5,543 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  ovw 

Total 

802 
50 

000 
20 

1,653 
152 

1,832 
65 

3,310 
267 

263 
6 

078 
87 

306 
66 

715 
44 

10,030 
756 

21  years  and  over,  age  not 
■peelfled 

21  years  and  over,  age  specified: 

21  to  24  YOiirs 

25  to  29  years 

174 
65 
37 
59 
34 
18 
2 

106 

40 

10 

18 

6 

1 

1 

285 

201 

128 

108 

85 

20 

16 

325 
86 
34 
31 

4 
8 

546 
361 
243 
262 
118 
23 
5 

50 
46 
10 
17 
1 

i' 

153 

38 

18 

17 

4 

5 

74 

66 
37 
47 
34 
18 
4 

160 
90 

s:* 

107 
48 
14 
2 

1,074 

1,002 

570 

30  to  34  years 

35  lu  44  years 

756 

46  to  54  yours 

334 

65  lo  (V4  vei'vrs 

111 

65  years  and  over ......... 

81 

Total 

380 

202 

042 

483 

1,558 

134 

235 

280 

474 

4,787 

PER  CENT-BIALES. 


16  and  17  vean 

12.5 
27.5 
60.0 

4.0 
26.0 
60.1 

6.7 

7.6 

86.7 

6.0 
12.4 
81.6 

8.6 
19.3 
72.1 

4.6 
7.5 
87.0 

5.6 
19.9 
74.5 

4.3 
4.3 
91.4 

6.1 
14.5 

79.4 

6.6 

18  to  20  years    

14  7 

21  years  and  over 

78.7 

Total 

100.0 
2.5 

100.0 
1.6 

100.0 
10.0 

100.0 
17.6 

100.0 
16.6 

100.0 
6.0 

100.0 
13.1 

100.0 
43.6 

100.0 
4.4 

100  0 

SI  years  and  over,  age  not 
ipecified 

15.  S 

21  years  and  over,  agespedfled: 
21  to  24  years 

30.2 
26.1 

4.3 
26.1 

4.3 

22.0 
22.0 
18.1 
28.0 
3.6 
2.4 
1.2 

9.0 
16.8 
13.0 
31.1 
16.1 
10.6 

2.5 

25.7 

22.5 

17.0 

25.8 

6.4 

1.2 

.6 

3.3.5 

27.6 

15.0 

15.1 

6.0 

2.3 

.6 

25.3 
23.7 
21.2 
20.7 
9.1 

81.1 
26.2 
13.4 
20.1 
8.0 
.6 
.6 

18.2 
27.2 
18.2 
18.2 
18.2 

29.6 
23.7 
15.6 
26.7 
3.0 
1.5 

27.2 

25  to  29  years 

23.8 

30  to  34  years 

16  8 

85  to  44  years 

23.0 

45  to  54  years ............. 

6  8 

65  to  64  years 

1.8 

65  vears  and  over 

.6 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  If  ALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  10  YEAR8  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER.  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE-Concluded. 

PER  CBBTT-FEBIALBS. 


A^  group. 


16mudl7yeim 

IB  CO  20  yean 

21  yean  and  oY«r 

Total 

SI  yean  and  ottt,  age  not 
q>ecifled 

21  yean  and  over,  age  spedfied: 

21  U>24y€ttr!i 

2Sto2i>yean 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  yean 

46  to  54  yean 

65  to  64  yean 

66  yean  and  over 

Total 


Amer- 
ican. 


18,7 
26.6 
54.7 


100.0 
6.2 


44.7 
16.7 
9.5 
15.2 
8.8 
4.6 


100.0 


Botae- 


27.6 
40.1 
32.4 


100.0 
2.0 


67.8 
16.8 
6.5 
6.2 
2.1 
.3 
.3 


100.0 


Ger- 


11.8 
22.0 
66w2 


100.0 
0.2 


30.3 
21.3 
13.6 
21.0 
9.0 
3.1 
1.7 


100.0 


He- 
biew- 


26.7 
43.4 
20.9 


100.0 
3.6 


67.3 

17.8 

7.1 

6.4 

.8 

.6 


100.0 


Ital- 


20.2 
24.7 
65.1 


100.0 
8.1 


Litb- 


10.7 
36.1 
53.2 


100.0 
2.8 


35.0 
23.2 
15.6 
10.8 
7.6 
1.6 
.3 


100.0 


44.1 
34.3 

7.5 

12.7 

.7 

.  .^... 


100.0 


PoUah. 


26.0 
41.1 
32.0 


100.0 
8.0 


65.1 
16.2 
7.7 
7.2 
1.7 
2.1 


Soan- 
dina- 
Ylan. 


Other 
raoee. 


4.0 
11.1 
84.0 


100.0 
14.1 


26.4 
23.6 
13.2 

ir.H 

12.2 
6.4 
1.4 


100.0 


11.8 
16.2 
72.5 


100.0 
6.2 


33.8 
10.0 
11.2 
22.  H 
10.1 
2.0 
.4 


100.0 


AU 


10.7 
20.6 
50.7 


100.0 
6.9 


41.2 
20.0 
12.1 
16.8 
7.0 
2.3 
.7 


100.0 


For  convenience  an  additional  table  of  per  cents  has  been  com- 
puted and  is  presented  so  as  to  pennit  the  comparison  of  each  age 
group  with  the  total  of  males  and  of  females.  In  this  table  those 
"21  years  and  over,  age  not  specified,"  have  been  distributed  to  the 
several  age  groups  on  the  assumption  that  those  so  reporting  were 
distributed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  much  larger  numbers 
reporting  ages  exactly. 

PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER, 
UNDER  SPECIFIED  AGES,  BY  RACE. 


Af^ 

Ameri- 
can. 

Bohe- 

Ger- 
man. 

He- 
brew. 

ItaUan. 

Llthu- 
anlan. 

PoUsh. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

AU 
other. 

TotaL 

Under  18  yean 

Under  21  yean 

Under  25  yean 

Under  30  yean 

Under  35  yean 

Under  45  yean 

Under  55  yean 

55  jetn  and  over 

12.5 
40.0 
63.6 
70.3 
81.8 
07.6 
100.0 

4.0 
30.0 
46.7 
62.6 
75.0 
05.0 
97.6 

2.6 

6.7 
13.3 
21.9 
36.5 
47.8 
74.8 
88.7 
11.3 

6.0 
18.4 
39.4 
67.8 
72.4 
93.4 
98.6 

1.4 

8.6 
27.9 
62.1 
72.0 
82.8 
93.7 
96.0 

2.0 

4.6 
12.1 
34.4 
65.2 
73.8 
92.0 
100.0 

5.6 
25.5 
48.7 
08.2 
78.2 
93.2 
99.1 
.9 

4.3 

8.6 
26.3 
50.2 
G6.8 
83.4 
100.0 

6.1 
20.6 
44.1 
62.9 
75.2 
90.4 
98.8 

1.2 

6.6 
21.3 
42.7 
61.4 
74.6 
92.7 
98.1 

L9 

FEMALES. 


Under  18  yean... 
Under  21  yean... 
Under  25  yean... 
Under  30  yean... 
Under  36  yean... 
Under  45 yean... 
Under  55  yean. . . 
55  yeera  nnd  over. 


18.7 
45.3 
69.8 
78.9 
84.1 
92.4 
07.2 
2.8 


37.6 
67.6 
89.6 
95.0 
97.1 
99.1 
90.8 
.2 


11.8 
33.8 
53.8 
67.9 
7fi.9 
00.8 
00.8 
3.2 


26.7 
70.1 
90.2 
95. 5 
97.7 
99.6 
09.8 
.2 


20.2 
44.9 
64.2 
77.0 
85.6 
94.8 
90.0 
LO 


10.7 
46.8 
70.3 
88.5 
02.5 
09.2 
00.6 
.4 


26.0 
67.1 
88.5 
93.8 
96.3 
98.7 
00.3 
.7 


4.0 
15.1 
37.5 
67.5 
f«.7 
83.0 
03.4 

6.6 


11.3 
27.5 
52.0 
65.8 
73.9 
90.3 
97.6 
2.4 


10.7 
49.8 
70.2 
80.8 
86.9 
94.9 
96.6 
1.6 
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If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  study  of  conjugal  condition  in  elaborate 
detail,  reference  should  be  made  to  these  tables. 

The  discussion  here  of  the  conjugal  condition  of  employees  will  be 
limited  to  those  16  years  of  age  and  over,  and  so  far  as  the  males  are 
concerned  to  those  who  are  employed  in  occupations  where  women 
and  children  are  also  engaged.  This,  as  has  been  seen  in  an  earlier 
table,  omits  approximately  one-half  of  the  male  employees  16  years 
of  age  and  over,  for  whom  the  data  were  not  secured.  The  statistics 
thus  limited  include,  however,  5,572  males  and  10,939  females. 

Of  the  5,572  males  included  in  the  tables,  53.9  per  cent  were  mar- 
ried, while  of  the  females  only  18.2  per  cent  were  married.  Consid- 
erable differences  are  found  in  the  various  cities.  In  New  York,  for 
example,  58.4  per  cent  of  the  males  were  married,  while  in  Chicago 
only  44  per  cent  were  married.  For  the  females  the  differences  are 
even  greater,  28.6  per  cent  being  married  in  New  York  and  only  12.3 
per  cent  in  Baltimore.  The  high  per  cent  married  in  New  York  is 
due  to  the  inclusion  of  home  finishers,  who  are  with  few  exceptions 
married  women,  and  to  a  less  extent  to  the  frequency  with  which 
Italian  women  work  in  the  shops. 

If  the  comparison  between  males  and  females  be  limited  to  the  age 
group  21  and  over,  it  will  be  seen  that  68.0  per  cent  of  the  males  were 
married  and  32.3  per  cent  of  the  females.  While  for  convenience  the 
relative  per  cents  married  are  given  for  males  and  females,  the  com- 
parison is  not  significant.  It  is  obvious  that  the  great  majority  of 
women  leave  the  shop  on  marriage  or  soon  after,  hence  the  dispro- 
portion of  married  males  to  married  females  in  the  shops.  For  the 
age  group  21  and  over,  in  the  comparison  of  all  cities.  New  York 
shows  the  highest  per  cent  of  males  married,  namely,  70.7  per  cent, 
while  in  Chicago  only  60.7  per  cent  were  married.  For  the  females, 
New  York  had  the  highest  per  cent  married,  45.0  per  cent,  while  in 
Rochester  only  23.4  per  cent  were  married.  In  the  age  group  16  to  20 
only  2.2  per  cent  of  the  males  in  the  5  cities  were  married  and  3.7  per 
cent  of  the  females.  In  each  of  the  cities  the  married  employees  in 
this  age  group  were  relatively  unimportant.  In  considering  conjugal 
condition  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  for  the  females  the 
age  group  16  to  20  is  extremely  important,  including  nearly  half  of  all 
the  employees,  while  for  the  males  it  includes  only  21.3  per  cent.  In 
other  words  a  very  large  part  of  the  female  force  is  made  up  of  those 
under  the  prevailing  age  of  marriage. 

In  the  table  which  follows  are  shown  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities 
the  number  of  males  and  females  in  the  two  age  groups  16  to  20  and 
21  and  over,  the  per  cent  which  these  age  groups  form  of  the  total 
number  of  employees  of  each  sex,  and  the  per  cent  in  each  age  group 
who  were  married. 
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to  or  remained  in  branches  of  work  that  are  not  taken  up  by  the 
other  races — branches  in  which  they  compete  with  men.  To  a  con- 
siderable degree  their  higher  earnings  are  probably  due  to  a  longer 
period  of  work  and  experience. 

The  age  distribution  among  the  male  workers  16  years  of  age  and 
over  is  very  different  from  the  female  workers.  Taking  the  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  men  in  occupations  competing  with  women  or  chil- 
dren, the  striking  feature  is  that  while  practically  half  of  the  women 
of  all  races  (49.3  per  cent)  are  imder  21,  little  over  one-fifth  (21.3 
per  cent)  of  the  men  of  all  races  fall  within  this  age  group.  In  New 
York  as  few  as  18.2  per  cent  of  the  men  are  imder  21 ;  in  Chicago  as 
many  as  27.8  per  cent.  In  the  other  cities  the  per  cent  ranges 
between  these  two;  in  Rochester  the  per  cent  is  little  less  than  in 
Chicago;  in  Philadelphia  it  is  a  little  more  than  in  New  York;  Balti- 
more stands  midway. 

For  the  ages  16  to  20  years  the  per  cent  among  the  Hebrews  is 
18.4  per  cent;  among  the  Italians,  27.9  per  cent;  among  the  Germans, 

13.3  per  cent;  among  the  Lithuanians,  12.1  per  cent;  among  the 
Polish,  25.5  per  cent.  This  low  per  cent  of  young  workers  would 
indicate  that  the  trade  is  largely  recruited  from  immigrant  adults. 
The  Italians  and  the  Poles  are  evidently  the  races  now  entering  into 
the  clothing  industry. 

For  all  races  61.4  per  cent  of  the  males  are  less  than  30  years  of 
age,  as  against  80.8  per  cent  of  the  force  of  females  of  the  same  ages. 
For  the  workers  35  years  of  age  and  over  the  per  cent  of  all  races  is 

25.4  for  males  and  13.1  for  females,  and  for  those  45  years  of  age  and 
over  it  is  7.3  per  cent  for  males  and  5.1  for  females. 

The  foregoing  analysis  brings  out  clearly  the  fact  common  to 
industries  in  general,  viz:  That  women  are  employed  with  much 
older  men.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  in  competitive  occupations 
women  must  be  handicapped  by  their  limited  experience  in  industry. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BT  SEX  AND  AOB. 

The  statistics  in  regard  to  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  employees 
of  the  establishments  investigated  have  been  tabulated  and  the  full 
details  are  shown  in  Tables  III  to  VII  at  the  end  of  this  report.  The 
titles  of  these  tables  are  as  follows: 

Table  III.— Conjugal  condition  of  male  and  female  employees,  by  age  and  race, 
iar  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined. 

Tabli  IV.— Per  cent  of  female  employees  of  each  specified  age,  single,  married, 
and  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted,  by  race,  for  all  cities  combined. 

Table  V.— Per  cent  of  female  employees  of  each  specified  age,  single,  married, 
and  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted,  for  each  city. 

Table  YI.— Per  cent  of  single,  married,  and  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and 
deserted  female  employees  of  each  specified  age,  by  race,  for  all  cities  combined. 

Table  VII.— Per  cent  of  single,  married,  and  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and 
deserted  female  employees  of  each  specified  age,  for  each  dty 
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PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AND  OF  FEMALES  16  TEARS  OF  AQE  AND  OVER  WHO  WERE 
MARRIED,  BY  SPECIFIED  AOE  GROUPS,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 


Age  group. 

Nomber. 

Per  cent  of  total  in 
eaoh  age  gr6up. 

Per  cent  married. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Chicago: 

16  to  20  ye&rs.... 

158 
116 

86 
148 
61 

2,087 
657 
296 
409 
246 

27.8 
20.3 
15.1 
26.1 
10.7 

56.5 
17.8 

8.0 
11.1 

6.6 

0.6 
83.0 
62.8 
82.4 
57.4 

3.8 

21  to  24  years 

15.7 

25  to  29  years 

33.8 

30  years  and  over 

4L6 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over . 

31.7 

Total 

568 

3,695 

100.0 

100.0 

44.0 

14.0 

Rochester: 

16  to  20  years.... 

112 
03 
92 

124 

643 

290 
178 
408 
24 

26.6 
22.1 
21.8 
29.5 

37.6 
20.1 
12.3 
28.3 
L7 

3.6 
22.6 
64.1 
87.9 

8.1 

21  to  24  years 

9.7 

25  to  29  years 

23.0 

30  years  and  over 

30.6 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over . 

70.8 

Total 

421 

1,443 

100.0 

100.0 

45.8 

16.8 

New  York: 

16  to  20  years 

632 
401 
367 
827 
797 

1.240 
738 
271 
602 
196 

18.2 
13.7 
12.5 
28.3 
27.3 

42.1 
25.0 

9.2 
17.0 

6.7 

2.8 
29.2 
67.3 
9L6 
7L6 

6.1 

21  to  24  years 

36.6 

25  to  29  years 

48.8 

30  years  and  over 

63.3 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  . 

25wO 

Total 

2,924 

2.947 

100.0 

100.0 

68.4 

28.6 

Philadelphia: 

16  to  20  years 

116 
109 
103 
208 
7 

496 
184 

94 
210 

44 

21.3 
20.1 
19.0 
38.3 
1.3 

48.3 
17.9 

9.1 
20.4 

4.3 

.0 
29.4 
64.1 
89.9 
100.0 

1.4 

21  to  24  years 

17.4 

26  to  29  years 

37.2 

80  years  and  over. 

43.8 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over . 

27.8 

Total 

643 

1,028 

100.0 

100.0 

64.0 

17.2 

Baltimore: 

16  to  20  years 

270 
240 
190 
416 

1,030 

350 

163 

282 

1 

24.2 
21.6 
17.0 
37.3 

66.4 
19.2 
8.9 
15.4 
.1 

1.9 
28.3 
66.3 
87.6 

3.1 

21  to  24  years 

15.1 

26  to  29  years 

33.1 

30  yearslfuid  over 

80.6 

OtneiB,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  . 

Total 

1,116 

1,826 

100.0 

100.0 

60.4 

12.8 

AU  cities: 

16  to  20  years.... 

1,188 
958 
838 

1,723 
865 

6,396 
2,219 
1,002 
1,811 
511 

21.8 
17.2 
16.1 
30.9 
16.6 

49.8 
20.3' 

9.2 
16.6 

4.7 

2.2 

28.8 
65.9 
89.3 
70.9 

8.7 

21  to  24  years 

21.0 

25  to  29  years 

86.0 

30  years  and  over 

43.6 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over . 

80.6 

Total 

6,672 

10,939 

100.0 

100.0 

63.0 

18.8 
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As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table,  the  age  group  21  to  24 
years  is  second  in  importance  to  that  16  to  20  years  as  regards  num- 
ber of  female  employees.  For  all  the  cities  combined  20.3  per  cent 
were  in  the  age  group  21  to  24  years.  The  per  cent  of  the  female 
employees  in  this  age  group  corresponded  quite  closely  with  the  per 
cent  of  the  male  employees  in  the  same  group.  At  25  years  and 
over  the  importance  of  Uie  women  employees  rapidly  diminishes. 

Comparing  all  cities  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  age  group  21  to  24 
years  21.9  per  cent  of  the  females  were  married,  while  28.8  per  cent 
of  the  males  were  married.  At  25  to  29  years  36.0  per  cent  of  the 
females  were  married,  while  65.9  per  cent  of  the  males  were  married. 
At  30  years  and  over  of  the  females  43.6  per  cent  were  married,  while 
of  the  males  89.3  per  cent  were  married.  While  considerable  varia- 
tions exist  in  the  several  cities,  the  totals  fairly  represent  the  differ- 
ences in  the  importance  of  married  employees  in  the  male  and  female 
labor  force. 

The  importance  of  the  married  female  employees  has  been  seen, 
but  those  who  were  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted  are 
also  of  considerable  importance,  especially  in  the  older  age  groups. 
In  the  following  table  the  numbers  of  single,  married,  and  widowed, 
divorced,  etc.,  are  given  for  each  city  and  by  age  groups.  The  table 
also  shows  for  those  of  each  conjugal  condition  the  per  cent  who 
were  in  the  specified  age  groups,  while  another  section  of  the  table 
shows  the  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  each  of  the  selected  age 
groups  who  were  single,  married,  or  widowed,  divorced,  etc 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AOB 
NUMBBB  OF  FEMALE  BMPLOTBBS. 


Age  group. 


Chicago. 


Single. 


Married. 


Widowed, 

divorced, 

etc. 


Rochester. 


Single. 


Mar^ 

ried. 


Widowed, 

divorced, 

etc. 


16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over 

Total 

21  years  and  over,  age  not  speclfled 

21  years  and  over,  age  specified: 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  ycirs 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  04  years 

G5  years  and  over 

Total 


807 
1,210 

978 


2,995 
144 


642 

174 

42 

49 

19 

6 


834 


5 

63 
451 


519 

78 


103 
100 
60 
72 
32 
5 
1 


373 


1 

1 
179 


188 
837 
605 


181 
24 


1,130 


250 
129 

84 
89 


155 


598 


5 

12 

211 


228 
17 


194 


85 


84 


FEB  CENT  OF  EACH  AGE  GROUP  OF  TOTAL  ALL  AGES. 


16  and  17  years 

26.9 

40.4 
32.7 

1.0 
12.1 
SG.9 

O.C 

.ft 

98.8 

16.6 
29.8 
53.6 

2.2 

5.3 

92.5 

18  to  20  vears     

1.2 

OS.  8 

21  years  aud  over 

Total 

100.0 
4.8 

100.0 
15.0 

100  0 
13.3 

100.0 
.6 

100.0 
7.5 

100.0 

21  years  and  over,  age  not  specified 

21  years  and  over,  age  specified: 

21  to  24  vears 

65.0 
20.9 
5.0 
5.9 
2.3 
.7 
.2 

27.6 
2C.8 
16.1 
19.3 
8.6 
1.3 
.3 

7.7 
14.2 
16.1 
28.4 
19.4 
12.9 

1.3 

43.3 
21.0 
14.0 
14.9 
5.5 
.7 

14.4 
21.1 
21.1 
34.6 
7.2 
1.6 

3.6 
9.5 
14.3 
42.  S 
17.9 
8.3 
3.6 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  vears 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  G4  years 

65  years  and  over 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

PER  CENT  OF  BACH  CONJUGAL  COBTDITION  OF  TOTAL  OF  SAMB  AGB. 


16  and  17  vears        

99.3 
95.0 
CO.  8 

0.6 
4.9 
28.1 

0.1 

.1 

11.1 

97.4 

or>.3 

67.2 

2.6 
3.4 
23.5 

18  to  20  years 

0.3 
0.3 

21  vears  and  over.  .  ..................... 

Total                

81.1 
58.5 

14.0 
31.7 

4.9 
9.8 

78.3 
29.2 

15.8 
70.8 

5.9 

21  years  and  over,  age  not  specified 

21  years  and  over,  age  specified: 

21  to  24  vears 

82.5 
58.8 
33.1 
29.7 
23.5 
19.4 
40.0 

15.7 
33.8 
47.2 
43.6 
39.5 
16.1 
20.0 

1.8 
7.4 
19.7 
26.7 
37.0 
64.5 
40.0 

89.3 
72.5 
61.3 
46.4 
53.2 
28.6 

9.7 
23  0 
29.9 
34.9 
22.6 
21.4 

1.0 
4.5 
8.8 
18.7 
24.2 
50.0 
100.0 

25  to  29  vears  

30  to  34  vears 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  vears 

55  to  04  years 

65  years  and  over 

Total 

61.2 

27.4 

11.4 

68.3 

22.1 

9.6 
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AND  OTBR,  BY  AGE  ORODP8  AND  CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 
NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  BBfPLOTEES. 


N«wYork. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 

Bin. 
fie. 

ried. 

Widowed, 

dlTorced, 

etc 

Stai- 
gle. 

Mai^ 

ried. 

Widowed, 

divorced, 

etc 

Sin- 
gle. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Widowed, 

divorced, 

etc 

Sin- 
gle. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Widowed, 

divorced, 

etc. 

479 
678 
775 

8 
68 
768 

1 

6 

164 

210 
277 
286 

1 

6 

170 

436 
561 
469 

13 
19 
193 

2,120 
3,063 
3,113 

32 

168 

1,793 

2 

2 
76 

1 
134 

11 
637 

1,932 
230 

814 
150 

171 
43 

773 
24 

m 

12 

78 
8 

1,466 
1 

225 

135 

8,296 
415 

1,993 
266 

650 
75 

327 
121 
42 
34 
11 

i' 

160 
131 
121 
133 
48 
12 
4 

6 
19 
13 
47 
23 
12 

1 

148 
00 
22 
25 
12 
2 
3 

32 
35 
34 
30 
23 
3 
1 

4 
9 
8 
23 
14 
9 
1 

291 
94 
87 
31 
12 
3 

53 
54 
30 
41 
13 

2' 

6 
15 

8 
35 
35 
25 
10 

1,567 

568 

227 

228 

87 

15 

6 

376 
361 
286 
343 
130 
23 
8 

81 
73 
66 
185 
117 
73 
17 

630 

609 

121 

262 

158 

68 

468 

193 

134 

2,698 

1,527 

562 

FEB  CENT  OF  EACH  AGE  GROUP  OF  TOTAL  ALL  AGES. 


24.8 
35.1 

8.1 

0.6 
3.5 

27.2 
35.8 

0.6 
8.4 

29.7 
38.3 

5.8 
8.4 

25.6 
36.9 

1.6 
8.4 

0.3 

2.6 

0.7 

1.7 

40.1 

91.0 

95.9 

37.0 

96.0 

97.4 

32.0 

85.8 

99.3 

37.5 

90.0 

98.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

13.4 

18.8 

25.1 

3.1 

6.8 

10.3 

.1 



5.0 

13.3 

11.5 

61.0 

26.3 

6.0 

66.5 

20.3 

6.9 

62.2 

27.5 

4.5 

68.1 

24.6 

6.6 

22.6 

21.5 

15.7 

19.1 

22,1 

13.2 

20.1 

28.0 

11.2 

21.1 

23.7 

13.0 

7.8 

19.9 

10.8 

8.4 

21.5 

11.8 

7.9 

15.6 

6.0 

8.4 

18.7 

11.8 

6.3 

21.8 

•  38.8 

9.6 

19.0 

33.8 

6.6 

21.2 

26.1 

8.4 

22.5 

32.9 

2.1 

7.9 

19.0 

4.6 

14.6 

20.6 

2.6 

6.7 

26.1 

3.2 

8.5 

20.8 

2.0 

9.9 

.8 

1.9 

13.2 

.6 

18.6 

.6 

1.5 

13.0 

.2 

.6 

.8 

1.1 

.6 

1.5 

i.6 

7.5 

.2 

.5 

8.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

PER  CBUrr  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  TOTAL  OF  SAME  AGE. 


98.2 
90.2 

1.6 
9.0 

0.2 
.8 

99.6 
97.2 

0.6 
2.1 

97.1 
96.5 

2.9 
3.3 

08.4 
94.5 

1.6 
6.2 

0.1 

0.7 

0.2 

.3 

46.4 

46.0 

9.6 

63.8 

31.9 

14.3 

58.9 

24.3 

16.8 

66.2 

32.3 

11.6 

66.6 

28.6 

6.8 

76.2 

17.2 

7.6 

80.3 

12.3 

7.4 

75.8 

18.2 

6.0 

64.2 

36.1 

9.7 

64.5 

27.3 

18.2 

100.0 

64.9 

35.2 

9.9 

66.3 

32.6 

1.2 

80.4 

17.4 

2.2 

83.1 

15.2 

• 

1.7 

79.4 

19.0 

1.6 

44-7 

48.3 

7.0 

63.2 

37.2 

9.6 

57.7 

33.1 

9.2 

56.7 

36.0 

7.3 

23.9 

68.7 

7.4 

34.4 

53.1 

12.6 

49.3 

40.0 

10.7 

39.2 

49.4 

11.4 

1&9 

62.1 

22.0 

32.0 

38.5 

29.5 

29.0 

38.3 

32.7 

30.1 

45.4 

24.5 

13.4 

58.5 

28.1 

24.5 

46.9 

28.6 

20.0 

21.7 

68.3 

26.1 

38.9 

35.0 

fiO.O 

60.0 

14.3 

21.4 

64.3 

10.7 

89.3 

13.5 

20.7 

65.8 

16.7 

66.6 

16.7 

60.0 

20.0 

20.0 

16.7 

83.3 

19.4 

25.8 

64.8 

42.3 

48.1 

0.6 

68.7 

32.4 

13.9 

58.9 

24.3 

16.8 

66.4 

31.9 

11.7 
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NUMBER  AND  FSB  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF 
NUMBBR  OF  ISMALB  UfPLOTBBflL 


Agegroai». 


AmwioBiL 


B( 


Oennan. 


Hebrew. 


11^ 


lOand  17  years... 

18  to  20  yean 

21  yean  and  over. 


149 
207 
a07 


5 
60 


72 


271 
383 
232 


105 
353 
743 


195 


1 

156 


788 
429 


6 
60 


Total 

21  yean  and  over,  age  not  specified 

21  yean  and  over,  age  specified: 

21  to  24  yean , 

25  to  29  yean 

30  to  34  yean , 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

55  to  64  yean 

€5  yean  and  over 


663 
31 


73    886 
24 


67 


1,291 
102 


205 
37 


157 
13 


1,705 
55 


153 
54 
25 
30 
10 
3 
1 


8 
5 

6 
20 
19 
11 

1 


176 
26 

4 
2 


259 
164 
86 
94 
33 
3 
2 


311 
49 
9 
4 


Total. 


376 


48 


65 


208 


53 


31 


641 


158 


143 


874 


66 


53 


PER  CENT  OF  EACH  AGE  GROUP  OF  TOT^L  ALL  AGES. 


16  and  17  yean , 

18  to  20  yean 

21  yean  and  over 

Total 

21  yean  and  over,  age  not  specified 

21  yean  and  over,  age  specified: 

21  to  24  yean 

25  to  29  yean 

80  to  34  yean 

85  to  44  yean , 

45  to  54  yean 

65  to  64  yean 

65  yean  and  over 

Total 


PER  CENT  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  COBTDITION  OF  TOTAL  OF  SAME  AGE. 


16  and  17  yean 

18to20yean          •• 

99.3 
97.2 
60.9 

13.7 

**'a5 

16.4 

99.6 
96.5 
72.3 

"i'3 
16l8 

.2 

99.5     0.5 
07  5    9  a 

*  6.'3 
14.3 

99.8 
99.1 
78.3 

a. 

.8 

ia9 

'*ai 
ia8 

21  yean  and  over 

10.9  67.9   17.8 

Total 

82.7 
62.0 

8.2 
24.0 

9.1 
14.0 

89.5 
82.8 

6.8 
8.4 

3.7  78.1   12.4 
13.8  67.1  24.3 

9.5 
8.6 

93.1 
84.6 

3.6 
6,2 

3.3 
9.2 

21  yean  and  over,  age  not  specified . 

21  yean  and  over,  age  specified: 
21  to  24  yean 

87.9 
83.1 
67.6 
50.8 
29.4 
16.7 
50.0 

ia4 

9.2 
16.^ 
15.3 
14.7 
22.2 

L7 
7.7 
16.2 
33.9 
55.9 
61.1 

5ao 

88.9 
53.1 
21.1 
U.1 

9.1 
84.7 
52.6 
33.3 
83.3 

2.01  90.9     7.4 
12.2;  81.6  13.4 
26.3  67.2  26.6 

55.6  47.5  27.3 

66.7  38.8  21.2 
100.0,  10.3     3.5 
lOaO   12.5   18.8 

1.7 
5.0 
6.2 
25.2 
40.0 
86.2 
68.7 

95.7 
57.0 
26.5 
12.9 

'33*4 

3.1 
23.2 
32.3 
38.7 
50.0 
33.3 

1.2 
19.8 
41.2 
48.4 
50.0 
33.3 

25  to  29  yean 

80  to  34  yean 

85  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

65  to  64  yean 

66  yeanluid  over 

Total 

"■1 

12.8 

16l7 

71.2 

18.2 

lao 

68.0  16.8 

15.2 

77.4 

11.6 

ILO 
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AOK  AMD  OVXB,  BY  AOB  0B0UP8,  BACB,  AND  CONJUGAL  CONDITION. 
NUMBBB  OF  FBBIAIiB  BMPLOTBBflL 


lUlkn. 


lit 


PoUah. 


Soandinavlan. 


Total. 


641 
700 
566 


110 
1,009 


7 
100 


253 
890 
190 


1 

12 
106 


87 


l,907jl,236 


oai 


ucj 


108 
28 


215 
6 


81 


118 
49 


27 
7 


»6 


41 

U 


US 

226 
187 
197 
84 
U 
4 


2(1 
15 
6C 

28 
IS 


82 

27 

7 

7 

1 


129 
41      22 


21 
12 
8 
U 
2 
2 


473 


968 


182 


94 


6     150 


56 


20 


,  CSNT  or  BACH  AGB  GBOUP  OF  TOTAL  ALL  AGB8. 


88.6 

88.7 
2B.7 

3.1 
&9 

89.0 

96.2 

1211 
4L9 
4&0 

48 
11.9 
83.8 

166.6 

80.4 
46.8 
22.8 

as 
ia2 

88.0 

*i66.'6 

6.6 
14.9 
79.6 

lao 

21.6 
62.5 

25.6 
86.9 
87.5 

1.6 
8.4 

oao 

as 

1.7^ 
08.3 

166.6 

5.2 
94.8 

£66.6 

1.7 
96.0 

100.0 
4.9 

100.0 
11.8 

100.0 
16.7 

100.0 
Z3 

100.0 
2.4 

loao 

loao 

8.7 

loao 

41.5 

loao 

26.9 

loao 

15.2 

loao 

15.5 

loao 
ai 

loao 

5.9 

loao 

5.2 

loao 

9.6 

10ft  0 
5.0 
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Of  the  10,939  female  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over,  8,296, 
or  76.8  per  cent,  were  single;  1,993,  or  18.2  per  cent,  were  married; 
and  650,  or  6  per  cent,  were  widowed,  divorced,  etc.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  were  one-third  as  important 
as  the  married  women.  In  Baltimore  the  widowed,  divorced,  etc., 
were  even  more  important,  the  per  cent  of  married  in  that  city 
being  12.3,  while  the  per  cent  of  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  was  7.4; 
here  the  single  women  were  of  much  greater  relative  importance 
than  in  the  five  cities  combined. 

Naturally  the  majority  of  women  who  were  either  married  or 
widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  are  in  the  group  21  years  and  over,  but  10 
per  cent  of  all  the  married  were  under  21,  while  2  per  cent  of  the 
widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  were  under  that  age.  Of  the  total  number 
21  years  of  age  and  over,  the  greatest  number  of  the  married  were  in 
the  four-year  age  group  21  to  24  years,  24.6  per  cent  of  all  being  there 
included.  Of  the  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  the  greatest  number  were  in 
the  ten-year  age  group  35  to  44  years,  or  32 .9  per  cent  of  all.  At  45  years 
and  over  the  importance  of  the  married  women  as  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  married  workers  decreased  much  more  rapidly 
than  for  the  widowed,  divorced,  etc.  As  compared  with  the  total 
women  employed,  the  married  were  most  important  in  the  five- 
year  age  group  30  to  34  years,  49.4  per  cent  of  all  the  women  of  those 
ages  being  married.  The  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  women  were  most 
important,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  women  in  the  ten- 
year  age  group  55  to  64  years,  where  they  constituted  65.8  per  cent 
of  all  the  women. 

CONJUGAL  COimiTION,  BY  RACE. 

The  first  of  the  two  preceding  tables  permits  comparisons  to  be 
made  as  to  conjugal  condition  between  the  various  cities,  but  more 
important  than  the  differences  between  the  different  cities  are  the 
differences  by  race.  The  data  as  to  conjugal  condition  are,  therefore, 
presented  by  race  in  the  second  table.  The  table  shows  the  number 
of  female  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  single, 
married,  and  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  for  each  race,  by  age  groups. 
The  table  also  shows  the  per  cent  of  those  of  each  race  and  each  con- 
jugal condition  who  were  in  each  age  group.  An  additional  section 
shows  the  per  cent  of  those  of  each  race  and  in  each  age  group  who 
were  single,  married,  and  widowed,  divorced,  etc. 

The  difference  s  by  race  for  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  are 
striking.  Thus,  among  the  Italians,  37.3  per  cent  are  married. 
If  we  exchide  the  Itahans  and  consider  the  total  of  the  other  races, 
only  9.9  per  cent  of  the  force  is  married.  Higli  per  cents  of  married 
women  are  found  also  among  the  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Lithu* 
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anians,  and  Poles;  lower  per  cents  are  found  among  the  Americans 
and  Bohemians.    The  lowest  per  cent  is  among  the  Hebrews,  3.6. 

The  high  per  cent  among  the  Italians  is  due  in  no  slight  degree  to 
the  number  of  home  workers  among  them.  This  explains  also  the 
extremely  high  per  cent  in  New  York,  where  at  least  17.5  per  cent  of 
the  women  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  establishments  included  in  the 
investigation  work  at  home.  The  high  per  cent  among  the  Germans 
iS;  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the  same  cause. 

A  study  of  the  labor  force  by  race  and  conjugal  condition  must 
pay  considerable  attention  to  age  also.  Of  the  women  16  and  17 
years  of  age,  only  1.6  per  cent  are  married,  and  if  the  Italians  are 
excluded,  only  0.4  per  cent.  Among  the  Italians  3.9  per  cent  are 
found  married,  among  the  Lithuanians  7.1  per  cent  are  married, 
and  among  the  Hebrews  only  0.2  per  cent. 

In  the  age  group  18  to  20,  6.2  per  cent  are  married,  and  2.4  per 
cent  if  the  Italians  are  excluded.  The  per  cent  among  the  Italians 
is  relatively  very  high,  13.6  per  cent;  among  the  Lithuanians  it  is 
also  high,  6.3  per  cent.  Taking  the  average  for  all  races  except  the 
Italians  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  per  cent  of  married  women 
among  the  Bohemians  and  Poles  is  above  the  average,  and  among 
the  Germans  it  is  slightly  so.  Among  the  Hebrew^s  the  per  cent  of 
married  is  probably  below  the  average,  0.8  per  cent. 

Considering  the  women  21  years  of  age  and  over,  it  is  seen  that 
19  per  cent  of  those  of  all  races  21  to  24  years  of  age  are  married, 
44.9  per  cent  among  the  ItaUans,  and  9.2  per  cent  among  the  other 
races  combined.  Above  this  average  for  the  other  races  are  the 
Poles,  Scandinavians,  Lithuanians,  and  Americans;  below  are  the 
Bohemians,  Germans,  and  Hebrews.  The  point  to  be  noted  is  the 
great  increase  of  the  per  cent  married  at  these  ages  over  the  earlier 
ages.  Tlie  single  women  in  large  numbers  have  married  and  left 
Uie  shop  entirely.  Those  who  return  to  work  after  marriage  there- 
fore constitute  a  high  per  cent  of  all  the  female  workers  in  the  higher 
age  group.  Among  the  Italians  the  number  married  in  this  age 
group  almost  equals  the  number  single.  At  25  to  29  years  the 
married  are  36  per  cent  of  the  total;  of  the  Italians  62.3  per  cent 
are  married.  The  per  cent  married  at  these  ages  is  high  with  the 
Italians,  Hebrews,  Bohemians.  Lithuanians,  and  Poles.  It  is  low 
only  among  the  Germans,  Scandinavir.ns,  and  Americans,  suggesting 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  older  single  women  of  these  races. 
At  30  to  34  years  the  married  exceeded  the  single,  forming  neariy 
one-half  of  the  force.  If  the  Italians  be  excluded,  the  married  in 
this  age  group  are  still  a  httle  over  30  per  cent  of  the  force.  The 
lowest  per  cent  of  married  in  this  age  group  is  among  the  Amer- 
icans, Scandinavians,  and  Germans,  in  order. 
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At  36  to  44  yean  the  married  women  constitute  45.4  per  cent  of 
the  force  and  only  30.1  per  cent  are  single.  Three-fourths  of  the 
Italians  are  married  and  only  6.7  per  cent  single.  Only  among  the 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  Americans  m  there  any  eonsideraUe 
number  of  single  women. 

Above  46  years  the  per  cent  of  both  single  and  married  among  the 
female  labor  force  diminishes  in  a  marked  degree  and  the  per  cent 
widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  shows  quite  as  marked  an  increase. 

It  would  appear  from  the  study  of  these  details  that  the  female  labor 
force  ae  a  whole  is  made  up  of  single  women — for  the  most  purt  single 
women  imd^  26  years  of  age.  The  important  exceptions  to  this 
general  statement  are  two:  (1)  Among  the  Italians  a  large  part  of  the 
force  is  made  up  of  married  women,  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  total. 
This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  among  the  Italians  the  women 
marry  eariy  and  continue  to  work  after  marriage.  (2)  Among  the 
the  older  races,  the  Americans,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  single  workers  in  the  older  age  groups. 
Comparatively  few  yoimg  persons  of  these  races  enter  the  shops. 
So  far  as  these  races  are  concerned,  the  force  is,  as  a  rule,  made  up  ot 
single  workers  who  have  been  Icmg  in  the  industry  and  of  the  widowed, 
divorced,  etc.,  who  have  returned  to  the  work  later  in  life. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  women  who  were  widowed,  divorced,  etc., 
were  one-third  as  numerous  as  the  married  women  in  the  labor  force. 
In  Philadelphia  the  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  constituted  7.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  female  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over;  in  Baltimore 
they  were  7.4  per  cent;  in  Rochester,  6.9  per  cent;  in  New  York,  6.8 
per  cent;  and  in  Chicago,  4.9  per  cent. 

Naturally,  the  women  who  were  either  married  or  widowed,  divorced, 
etc.,  were  very  largely  in  the  group  21  years  and  over,  but  10  per  cent 
of  all  the  married  were  under  21,  while  2  per  cent  of  the  widowed, 
divorced,  etc.,  were  under  that  age.  In  New  York  4.1  per  cent  of 
the  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  were  \mder  21;  in  Philadelphia  2.6  per 
cent  were  under  that  age.  In  Chicago  and  Bochester  only  1.2  per 
cent  were  so  young. 

The  variations  in  the  per  cent  of  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  among 
the  women  workers  are  found  to  be  large  and  significant  when  the 
several  races  are  compared.  Considering  only  those  21  years  of  age 
and  over,  the  per  cent  was  highest  among  the  Americans,  16.4  per  cent, 
although  the  Scandinavians  had  14.6  per  cent  and  the  Germans  14.3 
per  cent.  The  other  races  had:  Bohemians,  10.9  per  cent;  Hebrews, 
10.8  per  cent;  Italians,  8.8  percent;  Polish,  8.4  percent;  and  Lithu- 
anians, 4.3  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  for  the  married  women  and  for  the 
widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  indicates  that  among  all  races  there  is  a 
considerable  per  cent  of  women  at  work  whose  husbands  are  pre- 
sumably living  with  them.    Among  some  of  the  races  this  would 
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appemr  to  be  Tory  common.  The  raoee  in  which  this  is  most  apparent 
are  the  Italians,  Lithuanians;  and  Poles.  Among  the  other  races  it 
would  appear  that  the  working  of  married  women  is  less  prevalent  and 
that  the  widows,  diyorced,  etc.,  that  is  to  say,  those  ndio  are  without 
the  support  of  a  husband,  are  relatirely  more  important.  Among 
the  Americans  and  Hebrews  the  widowed,  divorced,  etc.,  are  quite 
as  numerous  as  the  married  workers,  and  among  the  Germans,  Scan- 
dinavians, and  Bohemians  the  ratio  is  large. 

In  using  the  above  figures  in  regard  to  the  numbers  widowed, 
divorced,  deserted,  etc.,  some  caution  is  needed.  It  k  probable  that 
some  of  the  women  who  reported  thnnselves  as  married  were  really 
divoroed  or  deserted. 

The  age  distribution  of  married  women  appears  to  indicate  two 
classes  of  married  workers,  the  younger  married  women,  who  remam 
in  the  shop  for  a  time  after  maniage,  and  the  older  married  women, 
who  are  at  work  more  permanently,  to  add  to  the  family  income. 

As  beyond  25  years  the  number  of  married  women  at  work  rapidly 
diminishes,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed  that  the  married  womem 
imder  25  are  those  who  are  in  the  shop  only  temporarily.  Assuming 
that  those  21  and  over  whose  ages  were  not  specified  were  distributed 
in  the  same  proportion  as  those  whose  ages  were  specified,  this  would 
mean  that  of  the  force  of  married  workers  about  one-third  was  made 
op  of  married  women  who  are  temporarily  in  the  industry.  The  pro* 
portion  is  very  large  in  some  races.  Among  the  Bohemians  it  is  46.7 
per  cent,  among  the  Poles  44.8  per  cent,  among  the  Americans  4S.2 
per  cent,  among  the  ItaUans  40.5  per  cent,  among  the  Hebrews  it  is 
much  less,  only  29  per  cent,  and  among  the  Germans  only  25.6  per 
cent.  The  presence  of  this  large  juroportion  of  the  married  force 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  common  among  some  races  to  con- 
tinue to  work  for  some  time  after  marriage. 

While  most  of  the  married  women  at  woric  are  less  than  30  years 
of  age,  still  a  considerable  per  cent  of  older  women  are  found  still  at 
work.  After  46  years  9.5  per  cent  ot  the  married  women  were 
found  when  all  races  are  considered.  Naturally,  the  per  cent  at 
45  and  over  ^o  have  husbands  living  is  much  less  than  the  per  cent 
of  the  widowed,  divorced,  deserted,  etc.  Of  the  latter  36.1  per  c^it 
were  46  years  of  age  and  over.  This  indicates  that  the  class  of 
widows,  divorced,  etc.,  work  in  the  shop  till  a  much  later  age  than 
the  married  women.  The  figures  indicate  also  that  among  the  Italians 
manied  wom^i  worked,  as  a  rule,  for  among  them  the  per  cent  of 
widows,  divorced,  etc.,  is  small  at  all  ages.  To  a  less  degree  this 
is  alao  true  of  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
figures  indicate  that  among  the  Hebrews,  Germans,  and  Scandina- 
vians, and  to  a  less  degree  among  the  Bohemians,  the  per  cent  of 
widowB,  divorced,  etc.,  to  the  total  fcH^oe  is  very  large. 
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A  significant  point  brought  out  by  these  figures  in  regard  to  age 
distribution  is  the  importance  of  the  older  workers,  those  45  years 
of  age  and  over.  Practically  all  of  these,  it  may  be  assumed,  whether 
jingle,  manied,  or  widowed,  work  in  the  shops  because  they  are 
obliged  to  earn  a  Uving  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  earnings  and  age,  they  have  passed  the  age  of  greatest  eflB- 
ciency  and  their  earnings  are  already  on  the  decline. 

Related  to  the  age  distribution  of  the  female  workers  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  age  of  leaving  the  industry,  the  age  of  marriage.  The 
age  data  available  in  connection  with  this  investigation  of  the  cloth- 
ing industry  throw  some  light  on  this  question. 

An  examination  of  Table  I,  Chapter  X,  giving  the  number  of  women 
at  each  age,  shows  that  the  largest  number  of  women  found  at  work 
td  any  age  is  at  17,  the  number  at  18  being  precisely  the  same.  At  the 
age  of  19  a  marked  decline  is  seen.  In  actual  numbers  there  are  nearly 
200  less,  or  nearly  2  per  cent  of  the  total  force,  or  almost  one-sixth  of  the 
number  at  17  or  18.  At  21  a  much  greater  decline  appears ;  at  22  only 
a  slight  loss  is  seen,  but  after  that  the  drop  is  much  more  rapid.  Be- 
tween 18  and  23  the  changes  in  the  force  were  so  rapid  that  less  than  40 
per  cent  of  the  number  at  the  nge  of  18  are  found  employed  at  23. 
At  24  the  number  at  18  is  reduced  to  approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  maximum  number  found  at  18. 

A  study  of  these  figures  and  of  those  relatmg  to  the  number  of 
single  and  married  women  at  each  age  shows  how  brief  is  the  work- 
ing life  of  the  women  in  the  clothing  industry.  The  female  labor 
force  in  the  clothing  shops  is  in  a  steady  or  constant  cliange,  a  lai^e 
part  of  the  force  leaving  work  each  year.  The  number  increases 
each  year  until  the  age  of  17  or  18  is  reached.  This  indicates  that 
quite  a  number  do  not  begin  work  before  that  year.  A  considerable 
proportion  drop  out  at  19,  and  by  22  over  half  have  left.  By  24 
three-fourths  have  dropped  out.  The  working  life  of  these  women 
would  thus  range  from  three  to  nine  years. 

Between  the  various  races  important  differences  are  found.  Be- 
tween the  Italians,  especially,  and  the  other  races  there  is  a  broad 
difference.  Among  the  Italians  the  girls  marry  earlier  than  among 
the  other  races,  but,  on  the  other  hand;  many  more  remain  at  work 
in  the  shop  after  marriage  than  of  the  other  race^.  This  retards 
somewhat  the  rapid  movement  away  from  the  shop,  and  the  Italians 
show  a  high  nimiber  of  women  remaining  at  work  at  23  and  24. 

The  Hebrews,  Bohemians,  and  Poles  may  be  grouped  together. 
Among  these  races  there  is  a  very  rapid  decline  in  the  number  in  the 
shop  at  each  age  after  18.  Among  the  Poles  the  age  of  marriage 
appears  to  be  earlier  than  among  the  other  races.  At  21  the  num- 
ber of  single  Polish  women  employed  is  only  about  one-third  the 
number  at  18  and  at  24  less  than  one-tenth.    They  are  represented 
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by  the  smaUest  per  cent  of  the  force  left  in  the  shop,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  next  to  the  Italians  among  the  races  contributing 
a  large  number  of  women  to  the  trade  they  have  more  women  at 
work  after  marriage.  Among  the  Bohemians  the  age  of  marriage 
appears  to  be  somewhat  later  and  they  do  not  leave  the  shop  as 
rapidly.  The  difference  between  them  and  the  Poles,  however,,  is 
not  great  and  but  few  remain  at  the  age  of  24. 

Among  the  Hebrew  women  the  age  of  marriage  appears  to  be  slightly 
later.  After  22,  however,  they  leave  the  shop  even  more  rapidly. 
At  24  the  number  of  Hebrew  women  employed  is  only  11.7  percent 
of  the  number  at  18. 

The  Germans  and  Americans  may  be  grouped  together.  More  of 
them  remain  in  the  shops  at  older  ages.  Thus,  the  nmnber  of  women 
in  the  shops  at  22  is  about  three-fifths  of  the  number  at  18.  The 
Americans,  however,  leave  the  shops  more  rapidly,  for  at  24  as  com- 
pared with  18  there  are  over  30  per  cent  of  the  Americans  left  but 
over  40  per  cent  of  the  Germans.  These  races  thus  contribute  the 
older  workers  to  the  industry. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that  for  most  women  the  period 
of  their  industrial  life  is  very  brief.  The  industrial  effects  of  this 
are  varied.  The  labor  force,  where  women  are  employed,  requires 
constant  training  owing  to  the  large  number  who  leave  the  shop 
every  year.  They  do  not  look  forward  to  remaining  in  the  shop. 
The  workers  do  not  have  the  same  opportunities  for  learning  the 
more  complicated  processes  and  becoming  expert  at  them.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  the  eastern  cities,  where 
plenty  of  male  laborers  are  available,  males  are  used  for  practically 
everything  except  the  lowest  skilled  work.  Naturally,  the  women 
are  handicapped  in  competition  with  the  men  for  the  same  kinds  of 
work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their  earnings  are  affected  by  their 
inferior  skill  and  their  attitude  toward  work  as  a  temporary  makeshift. 

Taken  together  with  the  immigrant  character  of  the  force,  the 
age  composition  helps  explain  why  it  is  that  labor  organization  has 
made  so  little  progress  among  the  women  employed  in  the  clothing 
industry. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

EMFLOTMEVT  OF  GHnDBEH. 

RELATIVE  UNIMPORTANCE  OF  CHILD  WORKERS. 

The  relative  unimportance  of  children  as  an  element  in  the  labor 
force  in  the  establishments  investigated  has  already  been  shown 
(p.  33).  In  Baltimore  they  constitute  6.2  per  cent  of  all  employees, 
in  Chicago  5.6  per  cent,  and  in  Philadelphia  4.8  per  cent,  but  in 
Rochester  they  number  only  1.9  per  cent  and  in  New  York  only  0.8 
per  cent.  Altogether  in  the  244  establishments  there  were  848 
children,  or  3.6  per  cent,  of  a  total  of  23,683  persons  employed. 

An  examination  of  the  relative  numbers  of  children  employed, 
establishment  by  establishment,  brings  out  even  more  strikingly  the 
fact  that  the  child  worker  is  not  important  to  the  employer  in  this 
bcanch  of  the  clothing  industry.  In  fact,  many  establishments 
mvestigated  employed  no  diildren  at  all.  This  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table,  which  also  shows  the  establishments  investigated  in 
the  five  cities,  according  to  their  size,  and  the  number  of  establish- 
ments in  which  the  children  employed  constituted  specified  per  cents 
of  the  entire  force: 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  EMPLOYING  CHILDREN  AND  NUMBER  EM- 
PLOYING BACH  SPECIFIED  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN,  BY  SIZE  OF  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 


Esteb- 

Ilsh- 
meuts 
not 
em- 
p'.oy- 

cbfi. 
dren. 

EsUbllshmeots  employing  ipedfled  per  cent  of  children. 

Nmnbcf  of  pcnons 
cmploTed. 

than 
Iper 
cent. 

Iper 
cent 
imd 
iin- 
d^r 
2. 

2  per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
4. 

4per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
6. 

and 
un- 
der 
8. 

8  per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
10. 

10 
per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 

12. 

12 
per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
15. 

15 
per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
18. 

18 
per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
21. 

21 
per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
25. 

25 
per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
30. 

30 
per 
cent 
and 
un- 
der 
40. 

To. 
tal. 

I^Vi  thiui  26 

fi2 
31 
6 
3 
6 
2 
2 
3 

11 
5 
4 

1 

I 

2 

1 
3 
3 

7 
2 

8 

4 

6 
5 
1 

1 

"l 

2 

1 
2 

..... 
1 

1 

81 

SSto49 

13 
1 
3 
2 
3 

1 

88 

to  to  74    

**4' 

•••2* 
2 
1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
3 
2 
1 

1 

12 

Tlto90 

1 
1 

1 

100  to  149 

2 

1 



17 

UDto  1V9 

10 

90  to2W. 

noto  9M 

1 

1 

mtofioff 

"2  ::::: 

M0t4)7W 

' 

CBO  BIMI  OTfT 

1 

1 

..... 

Totel 

105 

10 

12 

26 

38  !    11 

11 

9 

12 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

189 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  of  the  244  establishments 
mvestigated  in  the  five  cities,  in  105,  or  43  per  cent  of  all,  no  children 
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were  employed.  Of  the  139  establishments  employing  one  or  more 
children,  10  establishments  had  less  than  1  per  cent  of  children,  12 
between  1  and  2  per  cent,  26  between  2  and  4  per  cent,  and  38  between 
4  and  6  per  cent.  The  table  indicates  a  general  trend  toward  a  larger 
percentage  of  children  as  the  size  of  the  estabUshment  decreases.  Ab 
a  rule,  it  was  found  that  everywhere  the  smaller  shops  and  the  con- 
tract shops  employed  a  larger  parentage  of  children. 

Not  only  did  the  per  cent  of  children  employed  vary  considerably 
among  the  establishments,  but  among  establishments  in  the  same 
city  large  differences  were  found.  In  Chicago  the  children  repre- 
sented 5.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  of  all  establish- 
ments; but  one  small  shop  employed  27  persons,  7  of  whom,  or  25.9 
per  cent,  were  under  16.  In  several  establishments  over  10  p^  cent 
of  the  employees  were  children,  while  in  14  no  children  at  all  were 
employed.  In  New  York  the  children  constituted  only  eight-ientfas 
of  1  per  c^it  of  all  employees,  while  in  one  establishment  they  con- 
stituted 6.6  per  cent,  and  59  establishments  employed  no  children 
at  all.  Fifteen  establishments  in  Philadelphia,  13  in  Rochester,  and 
4  in  Baltimore  employed  no  children.  The  per  cent  of  children  in 
the  Baltimore-pad  shops  is  uniformly  high,  22.4  per  cent  in  one,  27 
per  cent  in  another,  14.3  per  cent  in  the  third,  and  9  per  cent  in  the 

fourth. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  class  of -work  which  children  (persons  under  16  years  of  age) 
do  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  is  sufficiently  different  from  that 
performed  by  adults  in  the  same  establishments  to  warrant  a  special 
discussion  of  their  occupations.  These  occupations  may  be  classed 
in  the  same  main  groups  as  those  of  adults,  although  very  few  of  them 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  performed  by  adults.  Thus  in  the 
following  table  the  number  of  children  who  were  employed  in  the 
establishments  investigated  are  classified  by  sex,  and  by  occupation, 
as  operators,  high  and  low  grade  hand  sewers,  miscellaneous  workers, 
and  apprentices.  This  latter  term  does  not  have  any  very  definite 
meaning,  but  stands  for  such  children,  boys,  as  were  being  taught 
the  work  of  trimming  or  cutting  in  a  more  or  less  desultory  way. 

The  kind  of  work  which  is  included  in  these  broad  classifications, 
in  a  more  detailed  accoimt,  will  show  wherein  the  work  of  children 
differs  from  that  of  adults.  Chicago  is  a  good  illustration  of  this; 
a  large  number  of  children  are  employed  in  that  city  and  the  method 
of  manufacture  is  one  of  great  subdivision.  Here  it  was  found  that 
874  children  were  employed  in  the  70  establishments  which  were 
investigated.  These  children  were  engaged  in  94  different  specific 
kinds  of  work.  Those  employed  as  operators  were  performing  27 
different  classes  of  work,  nearly  alt<^ether  confined  to  either  the 
very  simple  or  the  semiautomatic  machine  work.  Examples  of  these 
are  sleeve  seaming,  collar  and  lapel  padding,  buttonhole  machina 
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operating,  aei^ging,  making  belt  straps,  hangers,  and  heel  guards; 
stitchuig  eaafraSy  tacking,  seMriag  bridles,  making  flies  and  tabs, 
making  pookei  faeinga^  and  similar  simple  machine  work. 

In  the  eetaMiahments  investigated  in  the  other  cities  the  children 
were  employed  as  follows:  In  Rochester  there  were  46  children  at 
31  dJOerent  tasks;  in  New  York  62  children  were  employed  at  29 
different  tadks;  in  Philadelphia  116  children  at  41  tasks;  and  in 
Baliimore  251  children  in  92  different  tasks.  This  included  the  chil- 
dren in  the  pad  shops,  which  work  in  other  cities  is  done  in  the 
legular  clothing  shops. 

The  high-grade  hand  sewers  shown  in  the  following  table  are 
composed  chiefly  of  buttonhole  makers  and  edge  basters.  The  low- 
grade  hand  sewers  include  chiefly  persons  employed  on  simple  opera- 
tions, such  as  sleeve  basting,  sleeve  felling,  bottom  and  top  basting, 
button  sewing,  tape  felling,  finishing,  armhole  felling,  collar  and  lapel 
piKlding,  and  wigan  basting. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY 

SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 


BiALES. 

aty. 

Agpj«. 

Operaton. 

sewers. 

Low-grade 
hand 
lewers. 

Mboella- 
neous  (non- 
sewing). 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Nam-  Per 
ber.    cent. 

CMoMO 

2 
3 
1 

3.6 
23.1 
4.3 

4 

7.6 

14 

24.6 

37 
10 
12 
19 
27 
4 

64.9 
76.9 
52.2 
67.9 
GO.O 
100.0 

57    100.0 

Roc^^ter 

13     100.0 

New  York  

9 
6 
17 

39.2 
21.4 
37.8 

1 
3 

4.3 
10.7 

23     100.0 

PliiliidelpMft 

28  '  100.0 

Baltlmffifr 

1 

2.2 

45  1  100.0 

Bftltlinore  (red  shops) 

4  i  100.0 

Total 

« 

3.5 

86 

21.2 

1 

.6 

18 

10.6 

109 

64.1 

170  !  100.0 

i 

FEMALES. 


rhkttflo 

' 

57 
11 

5 
19 
22 

7 

18.0 
34.4 
12.8 
21.6 
17.1 
9.6 

8 
1 
5 
5 
11 

X5 
3.1 
12.8 
5.7 
8.5 

147 
7 
8 
29 
63 

46.4 
21.9 
20.5 
32.9 
41.1 

106 
13 
21 
85 
43 
66 

33.1 
40.6 
53.9 
39.8 
33.3 
90.4 

317 
32 
39 
88 

120 
73 

100.0 

iSScSSter 

100.0 

Mtw  York 

100.0 

Phfladflphl* 

100.0 

Baitimoft.  .,.    T  - 

100.0 

Raltlmnre  (md  sboDs) ..... 

100.0 

Total 

121 

17.8 

30 

4.4 

244 

36.0 

288 

41.8 

- 

100.0 

The  miscellaneous  group  includes  all  those  who  were  not  employed 
at  any  form  of  needle  or  machine  work  on  the  garments,  with  the 
exception  of  ticket  and  label  sewers,  who  use  a  needle  merely  to  sew 
the  pasteboard  ticket  on  to  the  cloth.  Such  occupations  as  sorters, 
errand  boys  and  girls,  bottom  trimmers,  stitch  pullers  and  markers, 
label  and  ticket  sewers,  check  girls,  vest  turners,  strap  and  belt  turners, 
aoapers,  basting  pullers,  and  cleaners  are  included  in  this  group. 
The  largest  single  occupation  in  a  group  is  that  of  basting  puller. 
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The  occupations  of  the  pad  shops  investigated  in  Baltimore  being 
so  different  from  those  performed  on  garments,  and  the  work  being 
a  specialized  branch  of  the  men's  clothing  industry,  it  was  thought 
best  to  separate  the  children  employed  therein  from  those  employed 
on  garments. 

The  table  shows  the  per  cents  of  all  male  and  of  all  female  children 
who  were  employed  in  the  classified  occupations  in  each  city.  Thus 
in  Chicago,  for  instance,  33.1  per  cent  of  the  317  female  children  were 
employed  in  miscellaneous  occupations.  It  will  be  seen  that  no 
hand  sewers  were  employed  in  the  Baltimore  pad  shops.  The  few 
operators  that  were  employed  were  doing  work  on  canvas,  running  a 
crow-foot  machine,  or  performing  some  other  simple  work.  Those 
employed  in  miscellaneous  occupations  did  such  work  as  picking, 
pinning,  padding,  sorting,  packing,  etc. 

Comparatively  few  boys  did  any  hand  sewing,  either  high  or  low 
grade,  while  a  somewhat  larger  number  were  employed  at  some  form 
of  operating.  Particularly  is  this  noticeable  in  reference  to  specific 
cities,  leaving  out  of  account  the  children  employed  in  the  Baltimore 
pad  shops.  Such  hand  sewing  as  was  performed  by  boys  consisted 
chiefly  of  collar  and  lapel  padding.  The  one  high-grade  boy  hand 
sewer  in  Baltimore  was  an  edge  baster.  Everywhere  the  work  of 
boys  was  chiefly  confined  to  miscellaneous  nonsewing  occupations, 
such  as  errand  boys,  floor  boys,  sorters,  helpers  to  trinuners,  soapers, 
and  oflice  boys.  The  occupation  in  w^hich  the  largest  munber  in  tliis 
group  were  employed  is  that  of  errand  boy.  Thus  in  Chicago  one- 
third  of  the  37  boys  employed  in  miscellaneous  occupations  were 
errand  boys. 

The  principal  work  done  by  boys  who  are  employed  at  operating  is 
serging,  tacking,  and  operating  buttonhole  machines;  occupations  of 
which  the  chief  advantage  to  the  boy  is  that  they  teach  him  how  to 
nm  a  machine. 

The  boys  who  are  classed  as  apprentices  do  not  follow  any  particu- 
lar regime  in  learning  the  trade,  but  rather  are  allowed  to  learn  what 
they  can  from  the  trimmers  and  cutters.  No  definite  apprenticeship 
system  is  in  vogue  in  the  clothing  industry  at  present. 

The  number  of  girls  employed  in  the  sewing  occupations  is  not  only 
greater  than  the  number  of  boys,  but  the  proportion  is  also  greater  as 
compared  witli  the  number  of  girls  in  other  occupations.  A  large 
proportion  of  girls  are  employed  at  miscellaneous  occupations,  but 
not  so  large  a  proportion  as  of  boys.  More  of  the  girls  do  sewing. 
In  Chicago  nearly  one-half  of  the  girls  are  employed  either  at  high 
or  low  grade  hand  sewing.  The  greater  percentage  of  girls  employed 
in  miscellaneous  occupations  in  New  York  is  largely  due  to  the  more 
extensive  use  of  girls  as  cleaners — that  is,  to  remove  threads  and 
bastings  from  the  completed  garment. 
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The  hand  sewing  done  by  gurls  consists  of  simple  work  such  as  most 
of  them  are  familiar  with  before  going  in  to  the  shop.  They  do  bot- 
tom and  top  basting,  sleeve  basting,  wigans  basting,  bottom  and  top 
felling,  lining  felling,  tape  felling,  sleeve  finishing,  all  phases  of  fin- 
ishing on  garments,  sew  on  buttons,  and  pad  collars  and  lapels. 
Felling  and  basting  of  various  kinds  occupy  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  girls.  Those  that  are  classed  as  high-grade  hand  sewers  are 
chiefly  buttonhole  makers  and  edge  basters. 

The  operating  done  by  girls  consists  chiefly  in  operating  padding 
machines,  canvas  making,  sleeve  making,  canvas  stitching,  serging, 
and  tacking.  That  is,  in  no  one  of  the  other  kinds  of  operating  are  as 
many  girls  employed  as  in  any  one  of  these. 

In  Chicago  the  girls  constituted  84.8  per  cent  of  all  children  in  the 
establishments  investigated,  and  93.4  per  cent  of  all  operators  imder 
16  were  girls.  In  Rochester  the  girls  constituted  71.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  children,  while  all  the  operators  imder  16  were  girls. 
In  New  York  62.9  per  cent  of  the  children  were  girls,  while  only  35.7 
per  cent  of  the  operators  under  16  were  girls.  In  Philadelphia  76.9 
per  cent  of  all  children  were  girls,  and  girls  constituted  76  per  cent  of 
the  total  children  operators.  Outside  the  pad  shops  in  Baltimore  the 
girls  constituted  74.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  children,  while 
66.4  per  cent  of  the  operators  under  16  were  girls. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  many  of  the  children  employed  were 
in  occupations  which  may  be  regarded  as  permanent — i.  e.,  such  as 
those  at  which  adults  are  employed  and  at  which  they  might  remain 
as  they  grew  up.  A  small  proportion  of  children  were  found  at  occu- 
pations at  which  they  could  remain  as  they  became  older,  but  the 
occupations  at  which  children  are  engaged  do  not  represent  divi- 
sions of  work  that  children  and  no  one  else  could  perform.  Children 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  well-established  position  in  the  industry, 
and  practically  all  employers  stated  that  they  could  get  along  just 
as  well  without  them.  Women  could  do  much  of  the  work  performed 
by  children,  and  the  rest  could  be  distributed  by  means  of  a  rearrange- 
ment in  the  subdivision  of  labor  without  causing  any  important 
difference. 

An  important  point  brought  out  by  the  investigation  is  that  chil- 
dren practically  do  not  compete  with  men  and  women  in  their  work, 
although  they  do  sometimes  perform  the  same  work.  In  Rochester 
and  Chicago  the  method  of  manufacture  is  similar  enough  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison.  The  per  cent  of  men  employed  is  the  same 
in  both  cities.  The  place  occupied  by  children  in  ('hicago  is  to  some 
extent  taken  by  women  in  Rochester.  Thus,  in  Chicago  the  per  cent 
of  women  is  57.8;  in  Rochester,  61.3.  In  the  other  cities  the  shop 
organization  and  method  of  manufacture  is  too  dissimilar  to  allow 
of  comparison. 
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Everywheie  a  v^eiy  small  p^reeatage  of  boys  is  employed.  In 
Chicago  it  is  0.8  per  ceAt  of  all  easployees;  in  Rochester,  0.6  per  cent; 
in  New  York,  0.3  per  cent;  in  Philadelphia,  1.2  per  cent;  and  in  Baltir 
more,  1.2  per  cent.  Tlie  reason  for  the  slight  percentage  of  boys 
employed  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  labor  force  is  recruited 
BO  largely  from  immigrants.  The  presence  of  a  large  force  of  adults, 
many  coming  especially  trained  for  their  work  from  Europe,  makes 
establishments  reluctant  to  take  the  toouble  fmd  incur  the  expense 
of  training  either  boys  or  girls  for  their  work. 

The  occupations  in  which  children  are  engaged  can  not  be  regarded 
as  in  themselves  greatly  injurious  to  health;  the  worst  features 
involved  are  those  of  constant  sitting  and  bending  over  the  work  and 
the  confinement  in  close  workrooms.  In  some  instances,  particu- 
larly in  the  small  contract  shops,  errand  boys  are  required  to  work 
long  hours,  it  being  necessary  to  wait  and  return  work  which  has  to 
be  done  on  a  certain  day  and  on  which  the  shop  may  work  until  10 
o'clock  at  night.  A  number  of  instances  of  this  overtime  work 
were  found,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the  child. 

ILLEGAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  the  total  number  of  children  under  16 
years  of  age  f oimd  in  the  244  establishments  investigated  was  848,  or 
3.6  per  cent  of  the  total  force.  Of  these,  170  were  boys  and  678  were 
girls,  11  of  the  boys  and  64  of  the  girls  being  under  14  years  of  age. 
Of  these  children  under  14  years  of  age,  8  of  the  boys  and  57  of  Uie 
girls  were  employed  in  the  Baltimore  factories,  leaving  but  3  boys 
and  7  girls  under  14  employed  in  the  establishments  in  the  other 
cities.  In  Baltimore,  it  should  be  stated,  the  employment  of  children 
12  years  of  age  and  over  was  permitted  under  the  law.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  the  employment  of  children 
under  the  legal  age  does  not  assume  great  importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  numbers  in  the  cities  and  establishments  included  within  this 
nvestigation. 

Probably  these  figures,  to  some  extent  at  least,  imderstate  the  pro- 
portion of  children.  Many  difliculties  stand  in  the  way  of  securing 
complete  and  accurate  data  in  regard  to  the  ages  of  children.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  possible  for  one,  however  experienced,  to  determine  by 
inspection  whether  the  children  are  under  age,  and  where  employment 
under  a  specified  age  is  prohibited  both  the  parent  and  the  child  will 
not  infrequently  misstate  the  age.  The  employer,  moreover,  in 
many  cases  considers  it  to  his  interest  also  to  ignore  all  indications 
of  illegal  age  and  sometimes  to  be  a  party  to  the  misrepresentation. 

Throughout  this  investigation  special  effort  was  made  to*  verify 
the  ages  of  children,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  yoimger  ones,  so 
far  as  the  time  would  permit.    In  cases  where  it  appeared  to  the  agent 
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that  the  ages  as  reported  by  the  children  in  the  shop  were  not  correct, 
inquiry  was  made  in  the  homes,  and  the  ages  as  reported  were  cor* 
rected  if  there  was  conclusive  evidence  as  to  what  the  true  ages  were. 
In  no  case  was  the  age  of  any  child  tabulated  other  than  as  reported 
by  the  establishment  official  or  the  parent  or  the  child,  unless  the  age 
so  reported  was  proved  incorrect  and  the  correct  age  established  by 
conclusive  evidence.  With  all  this  care,  however,  it  can  not  be  sup- 
posed that  all  children  who  were  employed  under  the  legal  age  were 
so  recorded  and  so  tabulated.  The  small  numbers  found,  however, 
may  be  accepted  as  conclusive  indication  that,  in  the  establishments 
investigated  at  least,  the  employment  of  children  under  the  legal  age 
was  relatively  unimportant. 

In  considering  the  conditions  so  far  as  violations  of  the  child-labor 
lews  are  concerned  in  Chicago,  Rochester,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore,  the  cities  in  which  the  investigation  of  the  men's 
leady-made-clothing  industry  was  conducted,  attention  was  directed 
mainly  to  violations  of  four  classes  of  laws,  namely,  those  setting  an 
age  limit  for  legal  employment  of  children,  those  forbidding  employ- 
ment without  proper  certificates,  those  limiting  the  nimiber  of  hours 
per  day  or  per  week  which  a  child  may  work,  and  those  requiring  em- 
ployers to  keep  certificates  on  file.  While  the  information  obtained 
WBs  not  exhaustive  and  not  equally  thorough  for  each  of  the  various 
kinds  of  violations,  it  is  presented  as  fairly  representative  of  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  in  the  industry.  The  discussion  is  confined  to 
cases  actually  found  in  the  estabUshments  investigated. 

Information  in  regard  to  violations  of  child-labor  laws  in  the  140 
establishments  employing  children  was  secured  in  more  or  less  detail 
concerning  664  children,  the  following  table  showing  the  general  extent 
to  which  the  laws  were  violated.  This  table  relates  to  all  establish- 
ments violating  any  one  provision  of  the  law: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  EMPLOYING  CmLDREN  IN  VIOLATION 
OF  SOME  PROVISION  OF  THE  LAW  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN 
n^LEOALLY  EMPLOYED  IN  SUCH  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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By  reference  to  this  table  it  is  seen  that  of  the  140  establishmentB 
employing  children  in  all  the  cities  investigated  80,  or  57.1  per  cent, 
were  found  to  be  violating  at  least  one  provision  of  the  child-labor  laws, 
iLnd  of  the  664  children  under  16  years,  concerning  whom  data  were 
obtained,  316,  or  47.6  percent,  werefound  to  be  employed  in  violation 
of  some  one  provision  of  the  law.  It  will  be  noticed  that  as  compared 
with  the  other  cities  investigated  there  was  a  small  percentage  of 
establishments  violating  the  law  in  Chicago.  This  is  explained  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  the  information  secured  for  Chicago  was  not 
as  complete  as  that  for  the  other  cities. 

XMPLOYXENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDXB  LEGAL  AGE. 

In  discussing  the  violations  of  each  class  of  laws  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  no  case  was  information  secured  regarding  all  the  children  at 
work.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  were  374  children  employed  in  the 
establishments  investigated  in  Chicago  while  only  207  of  these  children 
were  reported  upon  as  to  violation  of  the  age-limit  law.  The  following 
discussion  deals  with  violations  of  the  law  setting  an  age  limit  to  the 
employment  of  children. 

In  all  of  the  cities  investigated,  except  Baltimore,  the  age  below 
which  children  could  not  be  legally  employed  was  14  years,  while  in 
Baltimore  the  limit  was  12  years.  The  information  secured  indicates 
that  children  under  legal  age  are  not  employed  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
clothing  industry  in  these  cities.  Among  the  children  reported  upon 
who  were  at  work  in  the  Rochester,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
establishments  no  cases  were  found  of  employment  imder  legal  age, 
while  in  Chicago  and  New  York  there  was  only  a  small  nimiber  of 
establishments  in  which  children  were  found  at  work  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

In  Chicago  3  out  of  56  establishments,  or  5.4  per  cent,  were  found 
to  be  employing  children  under  legal  age,  these  violations  affecting 
only  3  children  out  of  the  207  reported  upon.  Of  these  children  2  were 
girls  employed  in  two  lai^e  manufacturing  establishments  and  they 
had  left  school  when  13  years  of  age;  the  third  child  was  a  boy  13 
years  old  employed  in  a  small  contract  shop.  One  of  the  girls  had 
given  the  employers  her  older  sister's  certificate  and  .was  carried  on  the 
pay  roll  as  16  years  of  age  under  her  sister's  name.  No  details  were 
secured  regarding  the  employment  of  the  other  girl.  The  boy  was 
employed  after  school  for  one  or  two  hours  each  day  to  carry  goods  to 
and  from  the  establishments  for  which  work  was  done  by  the  contract 
shop. 

In  New  York  violations  of  the  age-limit  provision  were  found  in 
4  out  of  29  establishments,  or  13.8  per  cent,  and  applied  to  only  4  out 
of  58  children  reported  upon,  or  6.9  per  cent.  Three  of  these  diildren 
were  13  years  of  age  and  one  was  12.  All  were  employed  in  contract 
shops. 
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XKPLOTXXNT  OV  OHILDBSH  WITHOUT  PBOPXB  CUIT1I1GATX8. 

In  each  of  the  cities  investigated  the  law  provides  that  children 
under  16  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  unless  certificates  are  on 
file  showing  that  they  have  reached  the  age  at  which  they  may  be 
l^ally  employed  and  have  met  certain  requirements  as  to  schooling. 
In  Chicago  an  iUiterate  child  under  16  in  order  to  be  legally  employed 
must  have  a  certificate  showing  that  he  is  in  regular  attendance  upon 
an  evening  school,  and  in  the  New  York  cities  and  in  Baltimore  the 
certificate  must  state  that  the  child  has  reached  normal  development 
for  its  age  and  is  physically  able  to  do  the  work  it  intends  to  do. 

In  Chicago  23  establishments  were  investigated  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  without  certificates,  and  of  these  4  were  found  to  be 
violating  the  law.  Definite  information  was  not  secured  regarding 
the  proportion  of  children  employed  in  violation  of  this  law,  but  4 
children  were  found,  3  of  whom  were  employed  without  evening- 
school  certificates  and  1  without  a  school  and  age  certificate. 

In  Rochester  reports  were  obtained  from  12  establishments,  and  in 
only  one  of  these  was  a  case  found  of  a  violation  of  this  provision. 
This  was  a  large  establishment  in  which  1  girl  was  employed  without 
a  certificate. 

In  New  York  there  were  13  establishments  reported  upon,  in  7  of 
which  children  were  found  to  be  employed  without  certificates.  The 
information  was  obtained  from  21  children,  of  whom  14  were  working 
without  certificates.  There  were  6  establishments  reported  upon, 
of  wliich  3  were  each  employing  a  child  without  an  evening-school 
certificate.  Thus,  in  New  York  10  establishments  were  found  violat- 
ing the  certificate  provision  of  the  law  and  17  children  were  known 
to  be  employed  without  certificates. 

.  In  Philadelphia  3  out  of  17  establishments  reporting  were  each 
found  to  be  employing  a  child  without  an  employment  certificate. 
A  total  of  50  children  were  reported  upon. 

In  Baltimore  3  establishments  out  of  the  12  reported  upon  were 
each  found  to  be  employing  a  child  without  an  employment  certificate. 
In  this  city  120  children  were  reported  upon. 

XMPLOTMBNT  07  CHILDBIK  Df  XZCX88  07  LEGAL  H017B8. 

In  Illinois  children  under  16  years  of  age  are  not  permitted  to  work 
more  than  8  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a  week,  nor  may  they  work  before 
7  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m.  Reports  were  obtained  from  210  children  in 
Chicago  and  of  these  14, 10  girls  and  4  boys,  were  foimd  to  be  employed, 
regularly  more  than  8  hours  a  day  and  more  than  48  hours  a  week. 
These  children  were  employed  in  4  different  establishments,  3  of  which 
were  large  concerns  and  1  a  contract  shop.  Nearly  all  the  children 
worked  54  hours  a  week  and  9}  hours  per  day  6  days  in  the  week; 
three  were  working  51  ^  hours  per  week  and  9^  hours  5  days  in  the 
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week.    There  were  7  children  who  reported  workmg  after  the  legal 
hours  in  the  evening  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

In  New  York  the  law  provides  that  children  under  16  shall  not 
work  more  than  8  hours  a  day  nor  more  than  6  days  a  week,  and  that 
they  shall  not  work  before  8  a.  m.  nor  after  5  p.  m.  In  Rochester 
two  children  were  found  to  be  working  regularly  more  than  8  hours 
a  day,  and  before  8  a.  m.  and  after  5  p.  m.  These  children  were 
employed  by  2  different  establishments,  one  of  which  was  a  contract 
shop  and  the  other  a  manufacturing  concern. 

In  New  York  City  28  of  the  29  establishments  investigated  employed 
children  more  than  8  hours  a  day  and  53  out  of  the  58  children 
investigated  were  thus  illegaUy  employed.  Only  3  cases  were  foimd 
of  children  working  more  than  6  days  per  week.  One  of  these  children 
who  was  15  years  of  age  was  working  61  hours  per  week  and  the  other 
two,  14  and  15  years  of  age,  respectively,  were  working  on  an  indefinite 
schedule  of  hours,  late  at  night  sometimes  and  sometimes  quitting 
early.  They  were  both  employed  in  contract  shops  and  averaged 
about  75  hours  per  week.  There  were  39  children,  representing  22 
of  the  29  establishments  investigated,  who  worked  before  8  a,  m.  and 
42  representing  24  establishments  who  worked  after  5  p.  m.  in  violation 
of  the  law. 

No  children  were  found  in  Philadelphia  who  were  employed  more 
than  12  hours  a  day,  60  hours  per  week,  or  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  9 
p.  m.  as  a  regular  daily  schedule,  these  being  the  time  limits  within 
which  children  may  be  employed  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  Baltimore  the  law  provides  that  children  may  not  be  employed 
more  than  10  hours  a  day.  There  were  27  children  found  in  3  of  the 
18  establishments  reporting  on  this  subject  who  were  regularly 
working  more  than  10  hours  per  day.  All  of  these  children,  however, 
reported  working  10^  hours  for  5  days  with  a  short  day  on  Saturday, 
80  that  they  worked  less  than  60  hours  per  week. 

YAXLUBB  OY  BXPLOTEBS  TO  KEXP  CEBTHTCATBS  OK  HLB. 

In  each  of  the  cities  investigated  the  law  requires  that  emplo}rment 
certificates  for  children  under  16  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  estabUshments 
employing  such  children.  The  information  obtained  from  the  estab- 
lishments reporting  upon  this  subject  shows  that  a  number  of  them 
were  violating  this  provision  of  the  law.  Three  of  the  6  establishments 
r^orted  upon  in  Chicago  and  3  of  the  12  reported  upon  in  Rochester 
did  not  keep  certificates  on  file.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  a* 
large  proportion  of  the  establishments  reported  upon  failed  to  keep 
this  provision,  namely,  18  out  of  22,  or  81.8  per  cent  in  New  York 
and  11  out  of  12,  or  91.7  per  cent  in  Philadelphia.  In  Baltimore  3 
out  of  the  7  establishments  reported  upon  failure  to  keep  certificates 
On  file. 
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OTHXB  PB0VI8I0KS  AS  TO  XXPLOTMBNT  07  CHILDBIH. 

In  Illinois  the  law  provides  that  females  under  16  shall  not  be 
employed  in  any  capacity  where  such  employment  coippels  them  to 
remain  standing  constantly.  Twenty  establishments  were  reported 
upon  in  Chicago  in  regard  to  this  provision  and  of  these  9  were  found 
to  be  violating  the  law,  15  children  being  affected.  These  children 
stand  because  they  are  employed  at  certain  occupations  where  the 
work  can  not  be  so  easily  or  rapidly  performed  while  sitting  as  while 
standing.  None  of  the  children  was  working  more  than  8  hours  per 
day,  but  all  were  required  to  stand  the  entire  8  hours. 

Although  complete  data  on  this  subject  were  not  obtained,  it  was 
foimd  that  employers  generally  disregarded  those  provisions  of  the 
law  relating  to  certain  technicalities,  such  as  keeping  a  register  of 
children  employed  and  posting  notices  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  children. 

In  Rochester  the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  employers  to  keep 
a  register  of  the  children  in  their  employ  was  violated  more  than  any 
other  provision.  Five  establishments  did  not  keep  a  register  and  19 
children  in  these  establishments  were  not  on  a  register.  Thes^ 
children  represent  44  per  cent  of  the  43  children  who  were  inside  em- 
ployees of  the  establishments  investigated.  In  Rochester  as  in  New 
York  City  many  of  the  employers  looked  upon  a  file  of  certificates  as 
a  register  and  consequently  the  violations  of  the  provision  of  the  law 
requiring  certificates  to  be  kept  on  file  were  not  as  niunerous  as  those 
of  the  provision  as  to  registers.  In  New  York  City  it  was  found  that 
no  register  was  kept  for  35  children  in  14  establishments  out  of  the 
29  employing  children. 

It  is  important  to  know  whether  or  not  the  violations  of  the  law 
revealed  by  the  investigation  in  the  various  cities  were  such  as  re- 
sulted from  any  restrictions  which  were  peculiarly  a  hardship  to 
clothing  manufacturers;  i.  e.,  whether  any  peculiar  features  of  the 
clothing  industry,  as  an  industry,  make  for  violations  of  the  law.  It 
was  seen  that  the  laws  were  obeyed  very  much  more  strictly  in  Roches- 
ter than  in  New  York  City,  although  the  same  laws  appUed  to  both 
cities.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  Rochester  is  a  much 
smaller  city,  the  small  tenant  factory  practically  does  not  exist  there, 
and  the  actions  of  the  manufacturers  are  more  apparent  and  easily 
found  out  than  in  New  York  City.  This  makes  inspection  of  the 
factories  more  effective,  and  consequently  violations  of  the  law 
harder  upon  the  employer.  Chicago,  Rochester,  and  New  York 
City  are  subject  to  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  children  to  8  per  day 
and  48  per  week.  More  violations  of  these  laws  were  foimd  in 
these  cities  than  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  where  the  l^al 
hours  were  12  and  10  per  day,  respectively,  and  60  per  week* 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  hours  are  10  per  day  for 
adults,  and  it  is  inconvenient  for  employers  to  have  children  coming 
into  and  leaving  the  shop  at  hours  different  from  tiiose  of  adults. 
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In  the  matter  of  age,  the  violations  were  so  few  as  to  indicate  that 
there  was  no  particular  advantage  or  necessity  of  employing  children 
under  the  legal  age.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  violations  of  this 
provision  were  cases  concerning  ItaUan  children,  who  develop  physic- 
ally at  an  earUer  age  than  the  other  races  considered. 

There  are  no  dangerous  occupations  in  the  clothing  industry, 
except  possibly  where  a  child  might  be  employed  in  proximity  to  an 
unprotected  line  shaft. 

In  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  certificates  were  much  easier  to 
obtain  than  in  the  other  three  cities,  so  that  there  would  be  leas 
incentive  for  violations  of  this  kind. 

But  none  of  these  conditions  is  peculiar  to  the  clothing  industry, 
Buch  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  manufacturers  of  cloth- 
ing (both  contractors  and  large  independent  firms)  to  violate  the  law 
than  for  other  manufacturers. 

CHILDREN  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME. 

In  connection  with  this  investigation  detailed  information  was 
secured  concerning  2,274  families  which  had  one  or  more  women  or 
children  employed  in  the  clothing  estabUshments  covered.  This 
study  relates  to  all  the  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  these  famiUes 
who  were  at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home.  It  should  be  noted  that 
in  some  instances  the  children  at  work  were  employed  in  other  than 
clothing  establishments.  While  the  data  can  not  be  considered 
representative  of  all  wage-earning  families  in  the  five  dties  investi- 
gated, yet  it  is  believed  that  they  fairly  represent  the  conditions  in 
all  families  having  women  and  children  employed  in  clothing  estab- 
lishments in  those  cities.  The  information  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  extent  to  which  children  in  such  families  are  employed  under  the 
legal  working  age  and  the  proportion  who  go  to  work  when  they 
reach  the  legal  age  of  employment.  In  four  of  the  cities  investigated 
— Chicago,  Rochester,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia — children  14  years 
of  age  and  over  may  be  legally  employed,  while  in  Baltimore  children 
may  be  legally  employed  upon  reaching  12  years  of  age. 

In  the  following  discussion  consideration  is  given  to  each  city 
iaeparately,  followed  by  a  summary  for  the  five  cities. 

CHICAGO. 

In  Chicago  detailed  information  was  secured  concerning  614  fami- 
lies having  one  or  more  women  or  children  employed  in  the  clothing 
estabUshments  investigated.  Of  the  1,466  children  under  16  years 
of  age  in  these  f  amiUes  330  were  under  6  years,  and  of  these  3  were  at 
school,  the  remaining  327  being  at  home.  In  the  following  table  the 
children  6  to  15  years  of  age  are  grouped  according  to  whether  they 
were  at  work,  at  school,  or  at  home,  and  are  also  classified  by  ages, 
gamely,  6  to  11  years,  12  and  13  years,  and  14  and  15  years.  In  Illi- 
nois the  legal  age  at  which  chilchren  may  go  to  work  is  14  years. 
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NXnCBBR  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  •  TO  15  TEARS  OF  AGE  IN  FAMILIES  INVES- 
TIOATED  IN  CHICAOO  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 


Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

6  toll  jmn 

543 
253 

480 
239 

88.4 

94.5 

63 

10 

% 

|2 and  Is  yfwrs 

4 

1.6 

Total  6  to  13  yean 

Hand  15  yean 

796 
340 

4 
264 

.5 
77.6 

719 
57 

90.3 
16.8 

73 
19 

9.2 
5.6 

Total  6  to  15  years 

1,135 

268 

23.6 

776 

68.3 

92 

8.1 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  1,136  children 
from  6  to  16  years  of  age  in  the  families  investigated.  Of  these,  268, 
or  23.6  per  cent,  were  at  work,  776,  or  68.3  per  cent,  were  at  school, 
and  92,  or  8.1  per  cent,  were  at  home.  There  were  no  children  6  to  11 
years  of  age  at  work,  and  only  4  were  at  work  of  ages  12  and  13  years. 
Thus  the  table  shows  that  of  the  796  children  under  legal  working 
age — that  is,  under  14 — 4,  or  0.5  per  cent,  were  at  work,  while  719,  or 
90.3  per  cent,  were  at  school,  and  73,  or  9.2  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of 
the  340  children  of  legal  working  age  (14  and  15),  264,  or  77.6  per  cent, 
were  at  work,  67,  or  16.8  per  cent,  were  at  school,  and  19,  or  6.6  per 
cent,  were  at  home. 

In  the  following  table  the  number  and  per  cent  of  children  in  the 
families  investigated  in  Chicago  who  were  at  work,  at  school,  and  at 
home  are  shovm  by  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family.  This  infor- 
mation is  given  for  children  in  two  age  groups,  those  14  and  15  years 
of  age  and  those  12  and  13  years  of  age. 

NXniBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTIGATED  IN  CHICAOO 
WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE  OF 
HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 

CHILDBBN  14  AND  Iff  TBABS  OV  AGffi. 


NfttiTtty  •nd  race  of  beta  oi 

Total 
mixnber. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

family. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

Boh4>mlan .  r . , . 

8 

3 

1 

7 
8 

1 

87.6 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

12.6 

German               •••••...  .. 

Total 

12 

U 

0L7 

1 

8.3 

Voreljns  born: 

Bohemian 

106 
29 

27 
41 

2 
06 

8 
17 

80 
23 
18 
81 

2 
76 

5 
10 

84.0 
70.3 
66.7 
76.6 
100.0 
76.6 
62.6 
68.8 

11 
6 
8 
7 

10.4 
20.7 
29.6 
17.1 

6 

6.6 

Gerf  nan      •            ........ 

Beb'ew 

1 
8 

3.7 

Italian 

7,8 

J  j(  htmniiin ................. 

Polish 

16 
3 
6 

16.3 
37.6 
20.4 

7 

7.2 

HrBxifllnAvian           ...  .  ... 

Other  races 

2 

11.8 

Total 

828 

263 

77.1 

66 

17.1 

10 

&8 

Aflnatirlttai       ^xs...... 

840 

164 

77.6 

67 

16.8 

10 

&• 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTIGATED  IN  CHICAGO 
WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE  OF 
HEAD  OF  FAMILY— Concluded. 


CHILDRBN  19  AND  18  TEARS  OF  AGE. 

Nativity  and  nice  of  head  of 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

AtichooL 

At  home. 

family. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Native  of  natlre  parents 

2 

2 

100.0 

..  . 

* 

Native  of  foreign  parente: 

Bohemian 

4 
1 

4 
1 

100.0 
100.0 

Qfinnan 

.    •• 

Total 

5 

5 

100.0 

Foreign  bom: 

Bohemian 

76 
24 

24 
26 

1 
84 

4 
7 

L3 

74 

22 

24 

22 

1 

78 

4 

7 

97.4 

91.7 
100.0 

84.6 
100.0 

92.8 
100.0 
100.0 

i 

2 

1.3 

German 

8.S 

Hebrew 

Italian 

8.9 

S 

11.6 

T^itiiiianian 

PolUih 

2.4 

4 

4.8 

Scand  inavian. 

Other  races 

Total 

246 

1.6 

232 

94.3 

10 

4.1 

All  nativities 

263 

1.6 

230 

94.6 

10 

8.9 

Of  the  340  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  328  were  in  families 
having  foreign-born  heads  and  12  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  bom  of  foreign  parents.  Of  the  328  children  in  families  having 
foreign-bom  heads,  263,  or  77.1  per  cent,  were  at  work,  66,  or  17.1  per 
cent,  were  at  school,  and  19,  or  6.8  per  cent,  were  at  home.  The  most 
numerous  according  to  race  among  these  children  in  families  having 
foreign-bom  heads  were  those  in  Bohemian  families  who  numbered 
106,  followed  by  those  in  Polish  families,  98,  and  those  in  Italian 
families,  41 .  Of  those  in  Bohemian  families  84  per  cent  were  at  work, 
10.4  per  cent  at  school,  and  6.6  per  cent  at  home,  and  of  those  in 
Polish  families  76.6  per  cent  were  at  work,  16.3  per  cent  at  school, 
and  7.2  per  cent  at  home.  The  percentages  for  the  children  in 
ItaUan  families  corresponded  closely  to  those  for  the  children  in  PoUsh 
families.  There  were  12  children  in  famiUes  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  bom  of  foreign  parents;  11  of  these  children  were  at  work  and 
1  was  at  school. 

Of  the  263  children  12  and  13  years  of  age,  246  were  in  families 
having  foreign-bom  heads,  6  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  bom  of  foreign  parents,  and  2  in  families  the  heads  of  which 
were  native  bom  of  native  parents.  The  4  children  in  this  age 
group — that  is,  under  legal  working  age — who  were  at  work  were  all 
in  families  having  foreign-bom  heads.  Of  the  246  children  in  f amiUes 
having  foreign-bom  heads  there  were  232,  or  94.3  per  cent,  at  school, 
and  10,  or  4.1  per  cent,  at  home.  Of  the  84  children  in  Polish  fam- 
ilies 2  were  at  work,  78  at  school,  and  4  at  home,  and  of  tlie  76  in 
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Bohemian  families  1  was  at  work,  74  at  school,  and  1  at  home.  The 
numbers  shown  for  the  other  races  are  comparatively  small.  The  7 
children  in  f  amiUes  the  heads  of  which  were  native  of  native  parents 
were  all  at  schooL 

BOCHBBTBB. 

Detailed  mformation  was  obtained  in  Rochester  concerning  119 
families  having  one  or  more  women  or  children  at  work  in  the  clothing 
establishments  investigated.  Of  the  304  children  imder  16  years 
of  age  in  these  families  49  were  under  6  years,  and  of  these  2  were  at 
school,  the  remaining  47  being  at  home.  The  following  table  shows 
the  nimiber  of  children  from  6  to  15  years  of  age  grouped  according 
to  whether  they  were  at  work,  at  school,  or  at  home,  and  also  classi- 
fied by  ages,  namely,  6  to  11  years,  12  and  13  years,  and  14  and  16 
years.    In  New  York  the  legal  working  age  is  14  years. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  6  TO  15  YEARS  OF  AOE  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTI- 
GATED IN  ROCHESTER  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME.  BY  AOE 
GROUPS. 


Ace  group. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

6tollTMrs       

127 
61 

190 
60 

M.6 
9&0 

7 

1 

&6 

12and  i3y«an 

2.0 

Total,  6  to  18  yean 

178 
77 

170 
23 

05.6 
29.9 

8 
8 

4.6 

Maud  16  yean 

46 

».7 

ia4 

Total,  6  to  16  yean 

256 

46 

lao 

IW  1         76.7 

16 

6.8 

The  above  table  shows  that  there  were  255  children  from  6  to  15 
years  of  age  in  the  families  investigated,  of  whom  46,  or  18  per  cent, 
were  at  work;  193,  or  75.7  per  cent,  were  at  school;  and  16,  or  6.3 
per  cent,  were  at  home.  There  were  no  children  reported  at  work 
under  the  age  of  14.  Of  the  178  children  6  to  13  years  of  age  170, 
or  95.6  per  cent,  were  at  school  and  8,  or  4.6  per  cent,  were  at  home. 
Of  the  77  children  14  and  16  years  of  age  46,  or  69.7  per  cent,  were  at 
work;  23,  or  29.9  per  cent,  were  at  school;  and  8,  or  10.4  per  cent, 
were  at  home. 

The  table  following  shows,  by  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family, 
for  childr^i  14  and  16  years  of  age  and  for  those  12  and  13  years  of 
age,  the  number  and  per  cent  in  the  families  investigated  in  Rochester 
who  w^e  at  work«  at  school,  and  at  home. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIB8  INVB8TI0ATED  IN  ROCHESTER 
WHO  WERE  AT  WORK.  AT  SCHOOL.  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE  OF 
HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


CHILDBBN  14  AND  15  TBAB8  OF  AGH. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

Atichooi. 

At  home. 

ftoiUy. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

Oennan                     ........ 

10 

1 

8 

1 

80.0 
100.0 

2 

90.0 

Otber  races A... 

Total 

U 

9 

81.8 

2 

ia2 

Foreign  bora: 

German 

82 
17 
6 
6 

7 

28 
ft 
1 
8 

6 

71.9 
29.4 
20.0 
60.0 
71.4 

6 
10 

4 

15.6 
5&8 

sao 

4 
3 

12.5 

Hebrew 

11.8 

Italian.             

Polish. .' 

2 

4ao 

Other  races              .... 

2 

2&6 

Total 

66 

87 

56.1 

21 

31.8 

8 

1X1 

AU  nativities 

77 

46 

W.7 

23 

29.9 

8 

ia4 

CHILDBBN  12  AND  13  TEARS  OF  AGE. 


Native  of  foreign  parents: 

German 

5 
2 

5 
2 

100.0 
100.0 

Other  races 

Total 

7 

7 

100.0 

Foreign  bom: 

German 

16 
18 
1 
5 

4 

15 
18 

1 
5 

4 

93.8 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

6.2 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Polish 

Total     

44 

43 

97.7 

1 

2.8 

AU  nativities 

61 

50 

98.0 

1 

2.0 

There  were  77  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  in  the  families 
investigated  in  Rochester.  Of  these  66  were  in  families  having  for- 
eign-bom heads  and  11  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native 
bom  of  foreign  parents.  Of  the  children  in  families  having  foreign- 
bom  heads  37,  or  56.1  per  cent,  were  at  work;  21,  or  31.8  per  cent, 
were  at  school;  and  8,  or  12.1  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of  the  chil- 
dren in  families  having  foreign-bom  heads  those  in  Hebrew  and  Ger- 
man families  were  most  numerous,  there  being  17  of  the  former  and 
32  of  the  latter.  Of  those  in  Hebrew  families  only  5,  or  29.4  per  cent, 
were  at  work,  and  58.8  per  cent  were  at  school,  while  of  those  in  Ger- 
man families  23,  or  71.9  per  cent,  were  at  work  and  15.6  per  cent  at 
school.  The  numbers  for  the  other  races  are  too  small  for  compara- 
tive purposes.  Of  the  1 1  children  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  bom  of  foreign  parents  9  were  at  work  and  2  were  at  school. 

There  were  51  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  reported  in  the 
f amiUes  investigated  in  Rochester.  Of  these  44  were  in  families  hav- 
ing foreign-bom  heads  and  7  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
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native  bom  of  foreign  parents.  Of  the  44  children  in  families  having 
foreign-bom  heads  18  were  in  Hebrew  and  16  in  German  families. 
All  the  children  of  this  age  group  were  at  school  with  the  exception 
of  1  child  in  a  German  family  who  was  at  home. 

NXW  TOBK. 

In  New  York  information  in  detail  was  obtained  concerning  853 
families  with  one  or  more  women  or  children  at  work  in  the  clothing 
establishments  investigated.  There  were  1,522  children  under  16 
years  of  age  in  these  families,  of  whom  629  were  under  6  years  of  age, 
and  of  these  4  were  at  school,  the  remaining  625  being  at  home.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  from  6  to  15  years  of 
age  grouped  according  to  whether  they  were  at  work,  at  school,  or  at 
liome,  and  also  classified  by  ages,  6  to  11  years,  12  and  13  years,  and 
14  and  15  years: 

KUMBBR  AND  PER  CENT  OP  CmLDREN  6  TO  16  TEARS  OP  AOE  IN  PAIOLIES  INVESTI- 
GATED IN  NEW  YORK  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 


Age  group. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Nnmber. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent 

•  to  11  years 

621 
190 

3 
8 

a6 

4.2 

440 
176 

84.4 

92.6 

78 
6 

16.0 

llAod  13  ymrs. 

3.2 

Total.  6  to  13  years 

Hand  16  yeait 

711 
182 

11 
96 

1.6 
62.7 

616 
66 

86.6 
36.3 

84 
20 

11.8 
11.0 

Total,  6  to  16  years 

893 

107 

U.0 

682 

76.4 

104 

1L6 

According  to  the  above  table  there  were  893  children  from  6  to  15 
years  of  age  in  the  famiUes  investigated  in  New  York.  Of  these  107, 
or  12  per  cent,  were  at  work;  682,  or  76.4  per  cent,  were  at  school;  and 
104,  or  11.6  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Three  children  6  to  11  years  of 
age  and  8  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  were  at  work,  making  a 
total  of  11  children  at  work  imder  legal  working  age.  Of  the  711 
children  6  to  13  years  of  age  616,  or  86.6  per  cent,  were  at  school,  and 
84,  or  11.8  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of  182  children  14  and  15  years 
of  age  96,  or  52.7  per  cent,  were  at  work;  66,  or  36.3  per  cent,  were  at 
school;  and  20,  or  11  per  cent,  were  at  home. 

The  table  following  shows,  by  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family, 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  and  of 
those  12  and  13  years  of  age  in  the  familievS  investigated  in  New  York 
who  were  at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  CHILDRBN  IN  FAKILIES  INVB8TI0ATED  IN  NEW  YORK 
WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE  O? 
HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 

CHILDRBN  14  AND  t6  TEARS  OF  AC». 


Nativity  aDd  race  of  head  of 
family. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

Atliome. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Perc^t. 

Number. 

Pereent. 

Native  of  native  parents 

2 

1 

60.0 

1 

60.0 



Foreign  bom: 

1 

6 

39 

132 

1 
1 

1 

4 

19 

41 

100.0 
66.6 
48,7 
81.1 

German  

1 

18 
76 

1 

16.7 
46.2 
66.8 
100.0 

1 
2 
16 

16.7 

Hebrew 

6.1 

Italian 

13.1 

Polish               

Other  r&oes 

1 

100.0 

Total 

180 

95 

62.8 

65 

36.1 

20 

11. 1 

All  nativities 

182 

96 

62.7 

66 

36.3 

20 

ILO 

CHILDREN  12  AND  13  TEARS  OF  AGE. 


Native  of  foreign  parents: 

German r 

1   

1 

100.0 

Foreign  bom: 

German  

7  '... 

7 

28 
139 

1 

100.0 
96.6 
91.4 

100.0 

Hebrew 

29    ... 

1 
6 

S.4 

Italian 

Other  r&ioes 

152 

8 

6.3 

S.3 

Total    

189  . 

8 

4.2 

175 

92.6 

6 

3.2 

All  nativities 

190 

8 

4.2 

176 

92.6 

6 

S.1 

There  were  182  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  reported  in  the 
famiUes  investigated  in  New  York,  and  of  these  180  were  in  families 
having  foreign-bom  heads,  the  other  2  being  in  families  the  heads  of 
wliich  were  native  born  of  native  parents.  Of  the  children  in  families 
having  foreign-bom  heads,  those  in  ItaUan  famiUes  numbered  132 
and  those  in  Hebrew  families  39.  Of  those  in  Italian  families,  76,  or 
56.8  per  cent,  were  at  work;  41,  or  31.1  per  cent,  were  at  school;  and 
16,  or  12.1  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of  those  in  Hebrew  families,  18, 
or  46.2  per  cent,  were  at  work;  19,  or  48.7  per  cent,  were  at  school; 
and  2,  or  5.1  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of  all  the  children  in  fam- 
ilies having  foreign-bom  heads,  52.8  per  cent  were  at  work,  36.1  per 
cent  were  at  school,  and  11.1  per  cent  were  at  home. 

There  were  190  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  reported  in  the  New 
Yorb*famihes  investigated,  of  whom  189  were  in  families  having 
foreign-bom  heads  and  1  was  in  a  family  the  head  of  which  was  native 
bom  of  Grerman  parents.  Eight,  or  4.2  per  cent,  of  the  children 
imder  legal  working  age  in  families  having  foreign-bom  heads,  all  of 
whom  were  in  Italian  famiUes,  were  at  work;  175,  or  92.6  per  cent, 
were  at  school;  and  6,  or  3.2  per  cent,  were  at  home.    Of  the  total 
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children  in  Italian  families,  91.4  per  cent  were  at  school  and  3.3  per 
cent  at  home.  There  were  29  children  in  this  age  group  in  Hebrew 
families,  of  whom  28  were  at  school  and  1  was  at  home. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Detailed  information  was  secured  concerning  312  families  having 
one  or  more  women  or  children  employed  in  the  clothing  establish- 
ments investigated  in  Philadelphia.  In  these  famiUes  there  were 
687  children  under  16  years  of  age,  of  whom  178  were  under  6  years 
of  age.  Of  the  children  under  6,  6  were  at  school  and  172  were  at 
home.  The  following  table  shows  the  children  6  to  15  years  of  age 
grouped  according  to  whether  they  were  at  work,  at  school,  or  at 
home,  and  also  classified  by  ages.  The  legal  age  at  which  a  child  may 
go  to  work  in  Pennsylvania  is  14  years. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CmLDREN  6  TO  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTI- 
GATED  IN  PmLADELPHIA  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY 
AGE  GROUPS. 


Agegroap. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

.  At  home. 

Nomber. 

Per^t. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

•  toll  T«irs 

257 
94 

1 
6 

0.4 
6.4 

227 
86 

88.3 
91.5 

29 
2 

11.8 

13 ftod  13  yeMS ................. 

2.1 

Total,  6  to  13  jean 

14 sod  15  y«^r9,  ,,-^---^^,-, 

351 
158 

7 
136 

2.0 
79.7 

313 
24 

89.2 
15.2 

31 
8 

&8 
5.1 

Total,  6  to  15  yean. 

500 

133 

26.1 

337 

66.3 

39 

7.7 

Of  the  509  children  6  to  15  years  of  age  shown  in  the  above  table, 
133,  or  26.1  per  cent,  were  at  work;  337,  or  66.2  per  c^nt,  were  at 
school;  and  39,  or  7.7  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Seven  out  of  the  total 
of  351  children  6  to  13  years  of  age,  and  therefore  under  legal  working 
age,  were  at  work;  313,  or  89.2  per  cent,  were  at  school;  and  31,  or 
8.8  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of  the  158  children  14  and  15  years  of 
age,  126,  or  79.7  per  cent,  were  at  work;  24,  or  15.2  per  cent,  were  at 
school,  and  8,  or  5.1  per  cent,  were  at  home. 

Tlie  number  and  per  cent  of  children  in  the  age  groups  14  and  16 
years  and  12  and  13  years  at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home  among 
those  investigated  in  Philadelphia  are  shown  by  nativity  and  race  of 
bead  of  family  in  the  table  following. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIB8  INVB8TI0ATED  IN  PHILADBIf 
PHIA  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE 
OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


CHILDRBN  14  AND  15  TEARS  OF  AGE. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

AtsohooL 

At  home. 

family. 

Nomber. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Native  of  native  parents 

8 

4 

50.0 

4 

50.0 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

German 

4 
2 

4 

2 

100.0 
100.0 

Total 

6 

6 

100.0 

** 

Foreign  bom: 

German 

7 

85 
05 

7 

27 

78 

5 

86.7 
77.2 
82.1 
71.4 

1 
6 
12 
1 

14.3 
17.1 
12.6 
14.3 

Hebrew 

2 
6 

1 

&.7 

Italian 

6.3 

Other  races 

14.  S 

Total    

144 

116 

80.6 

20 

13.9 

8 

&.S 

All  nativities 

158 

126 

79.7 

24 

16.2 

8 

&1 

CHILDBEN  17  AND  13  TEARS  OF  MSB, 


Native  of  native  parents 

6 

5 

83.3 

1 

ML7 



Native  of  foreign  parents: 

German 

3 
3 

• 

8 
3 

100.0 
100.0 

.......... 

Total 

6 

6 

100.0 



••• 

Foreign  bom: 

10 
20 
50 
2 

2 
2 
2 

20.0 
10.0 
4.0 

8 
18 
47 

2 

80.0 
90.0 
94.0 
100.0 

Hebrew 

....... 

Italian 

1 

S.0 

Other  races 

Total 

82 

6 

7.3 

75 

91.5 

1 

1.2 

All  nativities 

94 

6 

6.4 

86 

91.5 

2 

a.1 

Of  the  158  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  144  were  in  familiea 
having  foreign-born  heads,  6  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  bom  of  foreign  parents,  and  8  in  families  the  heads  of  which 
were  native  bom  of  native  parents.  Of  the  children  in  families  hav-o 
ing  foreign-bom  heads,  116,  or  80.6  per  cent,  were  at  work,  20,  op 
J3.9  per  cent,  were  at  school,  and  8,  or  5.5  per  cent,  were  at  home. 
Ninety-five  of  the  children  in  families  having  foreign-bom  heads  were 
in  Italian  families,  of  whom  82.1  per  cent  were  at  work,  12.6  per  cent 
at  school,  and  5.3  per  cent  at  home.  Thirty-five  were  in  Hebrew  fami- 
lies, 77.2  per  cent  being  at  work,  17.1  per  cent  at  school,  and  5.7  pep 
cent  at  home.  All  of  the  children  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  bom  of  foreign  parents  were  at  work,  while  of  the  8  children 
in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  bom  of  native  parents  4 
were  at  work  and  4  at  school. 

There  were  94  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  in  the  families  in 
Philadelphia,  of  whom  82  were  in  families  having  foreign-bom  heads. 
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6  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  bom  of  foreign  parents, 
and  6  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  born  of  native  par* 
ents.  Of  the  total  children  in  this  age  group,  that  is,  imder  legal 
working  age,  6,  or  6.4  per  cent,  were  at  work,  all  of  these  being  in 
families  having  foreign-bom  heads;  86,  or  91.5  per  cent,  were  at 
school;  and  2,  or  2.1  per  cent,  were  at  home.  Of  the  children  re- 
ported in  families  having  foreign-born  heads  50  were  in  Italian  fami- 
lies, of  whom  2  were  at  work,  47  at  school,  and  1  at  home.  Tliere 
were  20  in  Hebrew  families  reported,  of  whom  2  were  at  work  and 
18  were  at  school.  Of  the  10  in  German  families  2  were  at  work 
and  8  were  at  school. 

BALTIMOSE. 

In  Baltimore  detailed  information  was  obtained  for  376  families 
which  had  one  or  more  women  or  children  employed  in  the  clothing 
establishments  investigated.  Of  the  918  children  under  16  years  of 
age  in  these  famiUes  233  were  under  6  years,  and  of  these  1  was  at 
school  and  the  remaining  232  were  at  home.  In  the  following  table 
the  children  6  to  15  years  of  age  are  shown  according  to  whether  they 
were  at  work,  at  school,  or  at  home,  and  also  classified  according  to 
ages,  namely,  6  to  11  years,  12  and  13  years,  and  14  and  15  years. 
In  Baltimore  the  legal  age  at  which  a  child  may  be  employed  is  12 
years. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHn^DRBN  6  TO  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  FAMILIES 
INVESTIGATED  IN  BALTIMORE  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT 
HOME,  BY   AGS  GROUPS. 


Age  group. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

AtschooL 

At  home. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number.   Per  cent 

Otoll  years 

329 
166 

1 
35 

0.3 
22.6 

287 
112 

87.2 
72.2 

41 
8 

13.6 

12ftii4  ISyeani 

6.2 

Total.  6  to  13  yean 

14  and  16  years 

484 

201 

36 
156 

7.5 
77.6 

399 
32 

82.4 
16.9 

49 
13 

10.1 
6.6 

Total,  6  to  16  yean 

C86 

192 

28.0 

431 

62.9 

62 

9.1 

This  table  shows  that  of  the  685  children  6  to  15  years  of  age  in  the 
Baltimore  families  investigated  192,  or  28  per  cent,  were  at  work, 
431,  or  62.9  per  cent,  were  at  school,  and  62,  or  9.1  per  cent,  were  at 
home.  Of  the  329  children  6  to  11  years  of  age  1  was  at  work,  287 
were  at  school,  and  41  were  at  home,  these  representing  the  children 
under  legal  working  age.  Of  the  155  children  12  and  13  years  of  age 
^5,  or  22.6  per  cent,  were  at  work,  112,  or  72.2  per  cent,  were  at  school, 
and  8,  or  5.2  per  cent,  were  at  home,  and  of  the  201  children  14  and 
15  years  of  age  166,  or  77.6  per  cent,  were  at  work,  32,  or  16.9  per 
cent,  were  at  schooli  and  13,  or  6.6  per  cent,  yrere  at  home. 
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The  following  table  shows,  by  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family, 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  and  of 
those  12  and  13  years  of  age  in  the  families  investigated  in  Balti- 
more who  were  at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home.  As  stated  above, 
the  legal  working  age  in  Baltimore  is  12  years. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAIOLIES  INVESTIGATED  IN  BALTI- 
MORE WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
RACE  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 

CHILDRBN  14  AND  16  TEARS  OF  AGS. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

AtschooL 

At  home. 

famUy. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Native  of  native  j)arents 

13 

10 

76.9 

3 

23.1 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

Qennan 

18 
9 

16 

7 

83.3 

77.8 

2 
3 

11.1 
22.2 

1 

&.• 

Other  races 

Total 

27 

22 

81.5 

4 

14.8 

1 

8.7 

Foreign  bom: 

Bohemian 

6 
25 
99 
13 
11 
3 
4 

6 
22 
70 
10 
10 
3 
8 

100.0 
88.0 
70.7 
76.9 
90.9 

100.0 
75.0 

Qerman 

2 
21 
2 

8.0 
21.2 
15.4 

1 
8 

1 
1 

4.0 

Hebrew 

8.1 

Italian 

7  7 

Lf  thnanfan 

9.1 

Polish 

Other  races 

1 

25.0 

Total 

161 

124 

77.0 

25 

15.5 

12 

7.8 

All  nativities 

201 

156 

77.6 

32 

15.9 

13 

6.6 

CHILDRBN  12  ABTD  13  YEARS  OF  AGH. 


Native  of  native  parents 

7 

4 

57.1 

8 

42.9 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

Bohemian 

4 

15 

4 

4 
9 

4 

100.0 
60.0 
100.0 

Qerman , 

5 

33.3 

1 

6.7 

Other  races 

Total 

23 

5 

2L7 

17 

73.9 

1 

4.4 

Foreign  bom: 

Bohemian 

2 
24 
72 

9 
11 

4 

3 

1 

12 
60 
7 
7 
3 
2 

6ao 

50.0 
83.3 

n.8 

63.6 
75.0 
66.7 

1 

60.0 

Qerman 

12 
9 
2 
2 

50.0 
12.5 
22.2 
18.2 

8 

4.1 

Italian 

Lithnanlan 

3 

1 

18.1 
25.0 

Polish 

1 

33.3 

Total 

125 

28 

20.8 

92 

73.6 

7 

6.8 

All  nativities 

155 

35 

22.6 

112 

72.2 

8 

5.8 

Of  the  201  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  reported  in  the  families 
investigated  in  Baltimore,  161  were  in  families  having  foreign-bom 
heads,  27  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  bom  of  foreign 
parents,  and  13  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  bom  of 
native  parents.  Of  the  161  children  in  families  having  foreign-bom 
heads,  124,  or  77.0  per  cent,  were  at  work;  25,  or  15.5  per  cent,  were 
at  school;  and  12,  or  7.S  per  cent,  were  at  home.    Of  these  children  in 
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families  having  foreign-bom  heads,  99  were  in  Hebrew  families,  25  in 
Odrm an  families,  and  13  were  in  Italian  families,  the  other  races  not 
being  represented  largely  enough  for  comparatire  purposes.  Of  those 
in  Hebrew  famiUes  70.7  per  cent  were  at  work,  21.2  per  cent  at 
school,  and  8.1  per  cent  at  home,  while  of  those  in  German  families 
88  per  cent  were  at  work,  8  per  cent  at  school,  and  4  per  cent  at 
home.  Of  the  27  children  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native 
bom  of  foreign  parents  in  this  age  group,  22  were  at  work,  4  were  at 
school,  and  1  was  at  home.  Of  the  13  children  in  families  the  heads 
of  which  were  native  bom  of  native  parents,  10  were  at  work  and  3 
wereatschooL  -  - 

There  were  155  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  reported  in  the 
famiUes  investigated  in  Baltimore,  of  whom  125  were  in  families 
having  foreign-boriT  heads,  23  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  bom  of  foreign  parents,  and  7  in  families  the  heads  of  which 
were  native  bom  of  native  parents. 

Children  12  and  13  years  of  age  come  within  the  legal  working  age 
in  Baltimore,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  such  children  at  work 
is  shown  than  in  the  other  cities  investigated.  Of  the  children  in 
families  having  foreign-bom  heads,  20.8  per  cent  were  at  work,  73.6 
per  cent  were  at  school,  and  6.6  per  cent  were  at  home.  Among 
these  children  those  in  Hebrew  and  German  families  predominated, 
there  being  72  of  the  former  and  24  of  the  latter.  Of  those  in 
Hebrew  families,  12.5  per  cent  were  at  work,  83.3  per  cent  at  school, 
and  4.2  per  cent  at  home.  Of  the  24  in  German  families,  12  were  at 
work  and  12  were  at  school.  Of  the  23  in  families  the  heads  of  which 
were  native  bom  of  foreign  parents,  5  were  at  work,  17  at  school,  and 
1  at  home,  and  of  the  7  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native 
bom  of  native  parents,  4  were  at  work  and  3  at  school. 


FIVE  CITIES  COMBINED. 

As  stated  above,  detailed  information  was  secured  in  the  five  cities 
under  consideration  concerning  2,274  famiUes  which  had  one  or  more 
women  or  children  employed  in  the  clothing  estabUshments  investi- 
gated. In  these  famihes  there  were  4,897  children  imder  16  years  of 
of  age,  of  whom  1,419  were  under  6  years  of  age,  and  of  these  16  were 
at  school  and  1,403  were  at  home.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  children  6  to  15  years  of  age  grouped  according  to  whether 
tliey  were  at  work,  at  school,  or  at  home,  and  classified  by  ages — 
namely,  6  to  11  years,  12  and  13  years,  and  14  and  15  years.  The 
figures  presented  should  not  be  taken  as  representing  conditions  for 
all  wage^working  families  in  the  cities  investigated;  but  it  is  beUeved 
that  they  fairly  represent  such  families  employed  in  the  clothing 
industry.  In  Baltimore  the  legal  working  age  is  12  years,  while  in 
the  other  four  cities  it  is  14  years. 
4W50*»— 8.  Doc.  646,  61-2,  vol.  2 7 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  6  TO  15  YEARS  OF  AOB  IN  FAIOLIBS  INVES- 
TIGATED IN  FIVE  CITIES  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME.  BY 
AOE  GROUPS. 


Asesronp. 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

AtaohooL 

At  home. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

6  to  11  yean 

1,777 
748 

5 
58 

as 

7.1 

663 

87.4 
80.2 

218 
27 

12.3 

12  and  13  yean 

3.7 

Total,  6  to  13  yean 

14  and  16  yean 

2,520 
058 

58 
068 

71.8 

202 

88.0 
21.1 

245 
68 

9.7 
7.1 

Total,  6  to  15  yean 

8,478 

746 

21.4 

2,419 

09.6 

818 

9.0 

The  above  table  shows  that  there  were  3|478  children  6  to  15  years 
of  age  in  the  families  investigated,  of  whom  746,  or  21.4  per  cent,  were 
atwork;  2,419, or  69.6  per  cjent,  were  at  school;  and  313,  or  9  per  cent, 
were  at  home.  Of  the  1,777  children  from  6  to  11  years,  6  were  at 
work;  1,554,  or  87.4  per  cent,  were  at  school;  and  218, or  12.3  per  cent, 
were  at  home.  Of  the  2,520  children  6  to  13  years  of  age,  58,  or  2.3 
per  cent,  were  at  work;  2,217,  or  88  per  cent,  were  at  school;  and  245, 
or  9.7  per  cent,  were  at  home,  while  of  the  958  children  14  and  15 
years  of  age,  688,  or  71.8  per  cent,  were  at  work;  202,  or  21.1  per  cent, 
were  at  school;  and  68,  or  7.1  per  cent,  were  at  home. 

In  the  following  table  the  number  and  per  cent  of  children  14  and 
15  years  of  ago  and  of  those  12  and  13  years  of  age  at  work,  at  school, 
and  at  home  are  shown,  by  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family,  for 
the  five  cities  combined. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTIGATED  IN  5  CITIES 
COMBINED  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
RACE  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


CmLDRBN  14  AND  15  TEARS  OF  AGH. 

NaUvlty  and  race  of  head  of 

Total 
number. 

Atwork. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

family. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Native  of  native  parents 

28 

15 

65.2 

8 

84.8 

, , 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

Bohemian 

8 
85 
13 

7 

80 
11 

87.5 
85.7 
84.6 

1 
4 
3 

12.5 
U.4 
15.4 

German 

1 

3.0 

Total 

56 

48 

85.7 

7 

12.5 

1 

1.8 

For^mbom: 

0ohemlai|> 

113 
M 

217 

280 
13 

107 
8 
36 

95 
76 
138 
196 
12 
82 
5 
23 

84.1 
75.7 
63.6 
68.2 
92.3 
76.6 
62.5 
63.9 

13 
18 
64 
66 

10.6 
18.2 
29.5 
23.1 

6 

6 
15 
35 

1 
9 

5.^ 

German 

6.1 

Hebrew 

6.9 

Italian 

8.7 

Lf  thnfuiian 

7.7 

Polish 

16 
8 
8 

15.0 
87.5 
22.2 

8.4 

Scandinavian 

Other  races 

5 

13.9 

Total 

879 

625 

71.1 

187 

2L8 

67 

7.6 

All  nativities 

958 

688 

71.8 

202 
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KUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILIES  INVESTIGATED  IN  6  CTTIES 
COMBINED  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME.  BY  NATIVITY  AND 
RACE  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY-Condaded. 


CHILDRBN  18  AND  18  TEARS  OF  AGS. 

NadTity  and  race  of  hMd  of 

Total 
number. 

At  work. 

AtsdhooL 

At.  home. 

family. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Native  of  native  parenti 

16 

4 

26.7 

10 

66.7 

1 

6.8 

BohMniao 

8 
25 

9 

8 
19 
9 

100.0 
76.0 
100.0 

Germao 

6 

20.0 

1 

4.0 

Other  races 

.«••...••« 

Total 

42 

A 

11.0 

36 

85.7 

1 

2.4 

Foreicnbom: 

Bohffmlaii 

78 
81 
1«S 
238 
12 
•3 
4 
17 

1 

14 
11 
18 
2 
2 

L8 
17.8 

6.7 

5.5 
16.7 

2.1 

76 
64 
148 
216 
8 
86 
4 
16 

96.1 
79.0 
90.8 
90.7 
06.6 
02.5 
lOOwO 
94.1 

2 

1 

9 
2 

6 

2.8 

Oenoan... ....... .......... 

3.7 

Hebrew.^................. 

2.6 

Italian 

3.8 

Lithuanian 

16.7 

Poltah 

5.4 

SeaadlBavtai. ^.... 

Othvraeee. 

1 

6.0 

Total 

686 

44 

6.4 

617 

80.0 

26 

8.7 

Allnativitlee 

743 

63 

7.1 

663 

89.2 

27 

8.7 

A  total  of  958  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  is  shown  for  the  five 
cities  combined,  of  whom  879  were  in  families  having  foreign-bom 
heads,  66  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  bom  of  foreign 
]>arents,  and  23  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  bom  of 
native  parents.  Of  the  children  in  families  having  foreign-bom  heads 
71.1  per  cent  were  at  work,  21.3  per  cent  at  school,  and  7.6  per  cent  at 
home.  Among  these  children  there  were  286  in  Italian  families,  217 
in  Hebrew  families,  113  in  Bohemian  families,  107  in  Polish  families, 
and  99  in  German  families.  Of  the  children  in  Italian  families  68.2 
per  cent  were  at  work,  as  contrasted  with  63.6  per  cent  of  those  in 
Hebrew  families,  84.1  per  cent  of  those  in  Bohemian  families,  76.6  per 
cent  of  those  in  Polish  families,  and  75.7  per  cent  of  those  in  German 
families.  Of  the  children  in  Italian  families  23.1  per  cent  were  at 
school,  as  contrasted  with  29.5  per  cent  of  those  in  Hebrew  families, 
10.6  per  cent  of  those  in  Bohemian  families,  15  per  cent  of  those  in 
Polish  families,  and  18.2  per  cent  of  those  in  German  families.  Of  the 
66  children  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  bom  of  foreign 
parents  48  were  at  work,  7  at  school,  and  1  at  home,  and  of  the  23  in 
families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  bom  of  native  parents  15  were 
at  work  and  8  were  at  school. 

A  total  of  743  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  was  reported  in  the 
five  cities  investigated,  of  whom  686  were  in  families  having  foreign- 
bom  heads,  42  in  families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  bom  of  for- 
eign parents,  and  15  in  families  the' heads  of  which  were  native  bom 
of  native  parents.    Of  the  children  in  this  age  group  in  families  having 
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foreign-bom  heads  6.4  per  cent  were  at  work,  89.9  per  cent  at  school, 
and  3.7  per  cent  at  home.  Of  these  children  238  were  in  ItaUan,  163 
in  Hebrew,  93  in  Polish,  81  in  German,  and  78  in  Bohemian  famiUes, 
those  of  the  remaining  races  being  too  few  for  comparative  purposes. 
Those  in  German  famiUes  showed  the  largest  percentage  at  work, 
namely  17.3  per  cent,  as  compared  %vith  6.7  per  cent  of  those  in 
Hebrew  famiUes,  5.5  per  cent  of  those  in  ItaUan  famiUes,  2.1  per  cent 
of  those  in  Polish  famiUes,  and  1.3  per  cent  of  those  in  Bohemian 
famiUes.  The  children  in  Bohemian  famiUes  showed  the  largest  i)er 
cent  at  school,  namely  96.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  92.5  per  cent 
for  those  in  Polish  famiUes,  90.8  per  cent  for  those  in  Hebrew  famiUes, 
90.7  i)er  cant  for  those  in  ItaUan  famiUes,  and  79.0  per  cent  for  those 
in  German  famiUes.  Of  the  42  children  in  famiUes  whose  heads  were 
native  bom  of  foreign  parents  6  were  at  work,  36  were  at  school,  and 
1  was  at  home,  and  of  the  15  children  in  famiUes  the  heads  of  which 
were  native  bom  of  native  parents,  4  were  at  work,  10  at  school,  and 
1  was  at  home. 

The  f oUowing  table  shows  for  each  city  and  the  five  cities  combined 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  children  of  each  specified  age,  7  to  13, 
inclusive,  who  were  attending  school: 

TOTAL  NUMBBR  OP  CHILDREN  OF  SPECIFIED  AOEB  IN  FAMILIES  INV^ESTIGATED 
IN  THE  VARIOUS  CITIES,  AND  THE  PER  CENT  OF  SUCH  CmLDREN  WHO  WERE 
FOUND  TO  fiJB  ATTANDING  SCHOOL. 


Total  xuunber  of  ohiklreB  of  ea«h  tfle,  and  ptrcent  In  aehooL 

ou,- 

7  yean. 

8yeani. 

9yearB. 

10  years. 

Total 
number. 

Percent 
in  school 

Total 
number. 

Percent 
iniohool 

Total 
number. 

Percent 
in  school 

Total 
number. 

Percent 
in  school 

Ohlcftfo.. 

W 
16 
86 
36 
47 

82.6 
100.0 
76.7 
88.9 
83.0 

96 
22 
95 

41 
38 

99.0 
95.5 
91.6 
97.6 
97.4 

72 
19 
83 
39 
61 

98.6 
94.7 
90.4 
97.4 
96.7 

118 
27 
97 
46 
68 

98.3 

Rochester 

100.0 

New  York 

95.9 

PMIft4tt1phlt 

.85.7 

BaltimofB 

07  1 



TotaL 

265 

82.6 

294 

95.9 

274 

96.3 

856 

97  2 

Total  number  of  chlldnn  of  each  aga,  and  per  cent  in  sehool. 

Total 
number 
ofchll- 
dren,  all 

ages. 

Cttj. 

11  years. 

12  years. 

13  yean. 

Percent 
of  total 
in  school 

Tetal 
niunber. 

Percent 
in  school. 

Total 
number. 

Percent 
in  school 

Total 
number. 

Percent 
in  school 

Chicago 

91 
20 
74 
56 
63 

100.0 
100.0 
93.2 
98.2 
95.2 

130 
29 

100 
40 
73 

99.2 
100.0 
93.4 
98.0 
94.5 

122 
21 
80 
46 
81 

92.6 
95.2 
93.8 
87.0 
50.6 

711 
154 
621 
312 
431 

96.1 

R  ocbe^ttf 

96  1 

New  York 

90  8 

Philadelphia 

94.9 

Baltlniore 

86.1 

TotaL 

303 

97.0 

387 

90.6 

350 

82.6 

2,229 

92.6 
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njJTBRACT  AUD  school  ATTSin>A2fCB.  OP.  tfiMJOf  Alfl}  fCHJLD..* 
WORKERS  IN  CLOTHING-SHOP  FAMILIES.  *  " 

Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  children  employed  in  the  clothing  indus- 
try was  relatively  small,  the  data  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
illitdrates  are  neeeesarily  somewhat  limited.  In  each  of  the  families 
▼isited,  in  seeuring  family  information  the  facts  with  regard  to  literacy 
and  school  attendance  were  secured  for  the  members  who  were  women 
and  child  wage-earners.  Thus,  in  the  five  cities  included  in  the  inves- 
tigation the  information  in  regard  to  literacy  and  school  attendance 
relates  to  66  children  under  14  years  of  age,  653  children  of  14  and  16, 
and  1,923  single  women  wcge-eamers  16  years  of  age  and  over.  For 
the  children  imder  14  years  the  per  cent  of  those  imable  to  read  and 
write  in  any  city  is  hardly  significant,  because  of  the  small  number 
upon  which  such  information  must  be  based.  In  New  York  City  1 1 
children  imder  14  were  foimd  at  work  6  children  out  of  the  11  report- 
ing being  f oimd  illiterate.  None  of  these  6  children  had  ever  attended 
school. 

Of  the  much  larger  number  of  children  14  and  16  years  of  age 
reporting,  the  per  cents  of  illiterates  in  the  various  cities  may  be 
compared,  as  follows:  Thus,  in  Chicago  out  of  229  reporting  only  2, 
or  0.9  per  cent,  were  imable  to  read  and  write.  Neither  of  these  chil- 
dren had  ever  attended  school.  In  Rochester  of  the  46  reporting  all 
were  able  to  read  and  write.  In  New  York  City  of  96  reporting  19,  or 
19.8  per  cent,  were  imable  to  read  and  write,  17  of  these  having  never 
attended  school  and  2  having  attended  an  average  of  18  months  only. 
In  Philadelphia  of  126  reporting  11,  or  8.7  per  cent,  were  imable 
to  read  and  write,  6  of  these  never  having  attended  school  and  6 
reporting  an  average  attendance  of  31.3  months.  In  Baltimore  out 
of  156  reporting  3,  or  1.9  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  2 
having  never  attended  school  and  1  having  attended  40  months. 

Of  the  1,923  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  for  whom  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  literacy  and  school  attendance  was  secured,  193,  or 
10  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Save  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  the  averages  for  the  individual  cities  were  much  below 
this  percentage.  In  Chicago  of  624  reporting  1 1,  or  2. 1  per  cent,  were 
unable  to  read  and  write,  9  having  never  attended  school  and  2 
reporting  an  average  attendance  of  6  months.  In  Rochester  of  142 
reporting  5,  or  3.6  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  3  never 
having  attended  school  and  2  reporting  an  average  attendance  of  15 
months.  In  New  York  of  the  610  women  reporting  126,  or  20.5  per 
cent,  were  imable  to  read  and  write,  103  of  these  never  having 
attended  school  and  22  reporting  an  average  attendance  of  18.6 
months.  In  Philadelphia  of  277  women  reporting  30,  or  10.8  per 
cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  26  never  having  attended  school 
and  5  rei>orting  an  average  attendance  of  16.8  months.    In  Baltimore 
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'i^utjif  ^7Qyf^oAmg22i6T  6:9  per  ceiit/were  imable  to  read  and  write, 
20*  never  having  attended  school  and  2  reporting  an  average  attend- 
ance of  45  months. 

The  unusually  high  percentage  of  illiterates  among  both  the  chil- 
dren and  the  single  women  in  New  York  is  largely  explained  by  the 
large  nimibers  of  recent  inmiigrants  included  in  the  labor  force  of  the 
New  York  factories.. 

In  Tables  XXIV  and  XXV,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  information 
considerably  more  in  detail  is  presented  in  regard  to  the  literacy  and 
school  attendance  of  women  and  children  who  were  members  of  the 
families  visited  during  the  course  of  this  investigation  of  the  clothing 
industiy. 
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NX7MBBR  OF  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  UNDER  16  YEARS  IN 
ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  AND  AVERAGE  FULL  TIME  ESTABLISHMENT 
HOURS,  BY  SEX. 


Employeei  16  yean  and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Ctty. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Nam- 
bo^. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Avei^ 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Averw 
hours. 

Chicago 

2,495 
.879 
4,«7i 
1,204 
1766 
60 

54.4 

54.6 
67.2 
54.9 
57.9 
59.2 

3,803 
1,367 
2,712 
1.049 
1^897 
416 

54.3 
54.6 
57.2 
54.6 
57.7 
59.3 

57 
13 
28 
28 
48 
4 

46.0 
44.4 

56.2 
54.9 
57.4 
59.0 

317 
38 
89 
88 

128 
78 

45.7 
44.5 
57.0 
54.6 
57.1 
58.8 

374 
45 
02 
116 
171 
77 

45.8 

BochMter 

44.5 

New  York 

56.7 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Baltimore  pad  8hop0. 

54.6 
67.2 
58.8 

The  averdge  establishment  iiours  (the  average  hours  per  week 
durmg  which  the  shops  are  open  for  employees  to  work)  are  shortest 
in  Chicago  and  Rochester  for  all  classes,  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  hours  in  both  cities  are  approximately  54^  for  men  and  women, 
for  children  45.8  and  44.5,  respectively.  Outside  of  these  two  cities 
the  hours  for  children  are  practically  the  same  as  the  hours  for  adults. 
The  hours  in  Philadelphia  are  about  the  same  for  women  as  those  in 
Rochester,  longer  for  men  and  much  longer  for  children.  Baltimore 
reports  the  longest  hours,  nearly  58,  for  men  and  women  and  the 
hours  for  New  York  are  but  little  shorter. 

Note  here  that  for  children  the  hours  are  about  the  same  as  the 
hours  for  men  and  women,  except  where  the  law  sets  a  limit  to  the 
hours  of  children.  In  New  York  City,  however,  the  law  limiting  the 
hours  of  children  is  not  observed. 

Further  caution  is  needed  in  using  the  statistics  of  hours.  Every- 
where the  shorter  hours  are  as  a  rule  the  hours  in  the  large  establish- 
ments. These  establishments  are  represented  here  out  of  proportion 
to  their  importance  in  the  industry;  hence,  the  impression  of  too 
favorable  conditions  is  likely  to  be  created. 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  important  to  compare  the  hours  actually 
worked  by  the  employees  for  whom  earnings  are  shown  in  the  week 
taken  as  representative  of  conditions  in  the  clothing  establishments 
investigated.  The  following  table  presents  in  parallel  columns  for 
each  city  the  average  establishment  hours  and  the  average  hours 
actually  worked. 
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RB6ULAR  »>URS  AND  AVBRAGE  HOURS  WORKED. 

The  statistics  of  eamii^  here  presented  were  coUected  in  different 
cities  under  different  conditions  of  industriid  activity.  Naturally 
the  earnings  of  employees  were  affected  in  varying  degrees  by  lack 
of  work  or  abundance  of  opportunities  for  employment.  Hence, 
for  a  fair  comparison  of  earnings  in  different  cities,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  also  the  hours  worked  in  the  period  to  which  the  pay 
rolls  apply.  A  record  of  the  time  woriced  for  absolutely  all  employees 
was,  unfortunately,  not  obtainable.  Payment  by  the  piece  is  widely 
prevalent,  and  many  shops  keep  no  record  df  the  hours  of  work  for 
any  but  their  time  workers.  These  elements  in  the  situation  mdce  it 
difficult  to  arrtve  at  weekly  or  hourly  rates. 

In  the  following  discussion  these  considerations  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  In  the  first  place  a  record  of  the  hours  spent  at  work  was 
available  for  only  a  part  of  the  employees.  The  statistics  of  the 
extent  of  emj^oyment  must,  therefore,  rest  on  the  hours  reported  for 
time  workers  and  for  piece  workers  in  establishments  keeping  a  time 
record  for  this  class  of  employees.  A  second  point  to  be  noted  is 
that  the  number  of  hours  per  week  differs  in  the  different  cities.  For 
this  reason  it  is  not  sufficient  in  making  comparisons  of  conditions  in 
different  cities  to  place  side  by  side  the  average  hours  of  work  reported 
on  the  pay  rolls.  Neither  would  it  be  satisfactory  to  compare  hourly 
rates  alone,  for  comparisons  of  the  several  cities  on  the  basis  of  hourly 
rates  and  of  weekly  rates  are  not  identical.  Longer  hours  to  some 
degree  tend  to  offset  lower  rates. 

In  a  comparison  of  earnings  by  cities  there  is  need  for  a  considera- 
tion of  'the  hours  of  work  in  the  different  centers  and  of  the  relation 
to  the  regular 'establishment  hours  of  the  hours  actually  worked  in  the 
period  for  which  the  data  are  available. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  city  the  average  establishment 
hours  for  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  establishments  investi- 
gated. The  averages  are  weighted  averages — i.  e.^  the  hours  in  each 
establishment  have  been  weighted  in  the  table  for  women's  hours  by 
the  number  of  females  16  and  over  employed  in  the  shop.  The  aver- 
age hours  for  males  and  for  children  have  been  computed  in  the  same 
way.    Only  shop  employees  were  considered. 
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worked,  91.8  per  cent  in  the  week  reported  for  men  and  87.3  for  women, 
and. 94.8  per  cent  for  children.  Philadelphia  reports  time  lost  for 
both  sexes  of  about  16  -per  cent,  and  Baltimore  of  20  per  cent.  The 
statistics  indicate  idleness,  volimtary  and  compulsory,  for  7.5  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  week,  varjdng  in  the  diflferent  cities. 

As  between  the  sexes  no  great  difference  is  shown  anywhene  in  the 
extent  of  employment.  The  greatest  difference  is  in  New  York,  4.6 
per  cent  in  favor  of  the  men.  In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  difference'  of 
2.6  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  women.  Chicago  reports  almost  precisely 
the  same  figure  for  both  sexes.  Rochester  and  Baltimore  report  slight 
differences  (2.4  and  0.8  per  cent,  respectively)  in  favor  of  the  men. 

The  difference  as  between  boys  and  girls  is  much  like  that 
between  men  and  women;  boys  are  found  to  show  the  smaller  per 
cent  of  unen^ployment  in  three  of  the  five  cities. 

It  b  striking,  however,  that  in  every  instance  children  are  rep  or  ted 
as  having  lost  far  less  time  than  adults.  The  ejq)lanation  would  seem 
to  Ue  in  the  character  of  the  work  performed  by  children.  Many  of 
them  attend  to  errands  or  do  other  work  of  a  general  though  not 
important  character. 

Agftin  the  caution  must  be  urged  that  these  figures  can  not  be 
taken  as  mdififi^iTe  of  the  extent  of  unemployment  in  ihe  industry  as 
a  whole  duc^  the  year,  as  the  figiures  are  for  a  week  only.  The 
statistics  i^^pl^  in  the  main  to  the  large  establishments.  Ev^n  here 
many  establishpients  had  shut  down  entire  shops,  reducing  the  force, 
but  keeping  busy  the  shops  reported.  No  note  was  taken  of  idle  shops. 
Moreover,  in  securiog  pay  rolls,  the  endeavor  was  to  secure  a  pay  roll 
for  a  full  week,  where  it  was  possible  to  secure  one  for  a  full  week,  not 
far  removed  from  the  time  when  the  establishment  was  visited. 

For  the  employees  whose  hours  of  actual  work  are  known  the  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  differ  but  little  from  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  entire  number  of  shop  workers  considered.  As  is  shown  in  the 
discussion  elsewhere  (p.  160),  the  difference  for  women  in  the  various 
cities  is  between  2  per  cent  and  6  per  cent,  for  men  from  less  than  2  p  er 
cent  to  7  per  cent,  for  children  in  four  of  the  cities  it  is  from  1  to  5 
per  cent.  In  one  city  (Baltimore)  it  is,  however,  11  per  cent.  The 
large  percentage  which  the  employees  for  whom  hours  are  given  con- 
stitute of  the  total  number,  the  similarity  of  the  earnings  of  the  total 
number  and  of  this  part  of  the  force,  together  with  the  general  prob- 
ability that  the  fiame  houvB  aro  observed  by  piece  <and  time  workers  in 
the  same  shops  where  both  are  employed — these  considerations  make 
it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  hours  spent  at  work  by  those 
reported  are  representative  of  the  entire  force. 
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BMPLOTBES  WORKING  OVERTIME,  PULL  TIME,  ETC.,  IN  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WEEK,  AS  SHOWN  BT  PAT  ROLLS. 

The  average  of  hours  worked  is  a  figure  readily  serviceable  for  com- 
parison. Ou  the  other  hand,  it  tells  little  of  the  actual  numt)er8 
working  overtime,  full  time,  and  but  part  time.  With  a  view  to  more 
light  upon  this  point,  a  further  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  Chicago 
data,  showing  the  extent  of  employment  in  the  week  covered  by  the 
pay  rolls.  The  table  gives  the  actual  conditions  of  employment,  and 
these  are  far  different  from  what  the  average  would  indicate.  These 
statistics  of  course  show  nothing  as  to  such  shops  as  were  closed  at  the 
time  of  this  inquiry. 

In  Chicago  the  clothing  industry  is  divided  into  two  branches — 
the'  'special-order"  trade  and  the  regular  "ready-made"  trade.  From 
this  point  of  view  of  labor,  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  former  as 
compared  with  the  latter  is  its  irregular  and  seasonal  character.  ^Hhis 
involves  much  rush  work  and  overtime,  and  again  imemploymenK- 

To  indicate  the  effect  of  this  irregular  character  of  the  indusWy^ 
tables  have  been  prepared  showing  the  days  worked  for  the  estabt&h- 
ments  investigated  as  a  whole  in  Chicago,  and  similar  tables  gi^g 
these  data  for  the  establishments  in  the  '^special-order  "trade  and  in 
the  "ready-made"  trade,  separately. 

The  table  following  presents  the  figures  for  the  industry  as  a  whole; 
that  is,  for  both  the  "special-order"  and  "ready-made"  branches. 

NUHBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TIME  AND  PIECE  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVES- 
TIGATED IN  CmCAGO,  WORKING  OVERTIME,  PULL  TIME,  AND  EACH  SPECIFIED 
NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

NUMBBB. 


Employees  worthif^ 

SezAiid  ige. 

Over- 
time. 

FuU 

time. 

5  days 

and  less 

than 

full 

time. 

4  days 
and  loss 
than  5. 

3  days 
and  less 
than  4. 

andlajs 
than  3. 

Iday 
and  less 
than  2. 

Less 
than 
Iday. 

TotaL 

Malft  16  jtan  and  oven 
Time  wortcen 

43 
3 

U4 
125 

11 

SI 
9 

S3 
5 

42 

4 

7 

S 

8U8 

Piece  wmk'en 

157 

Total 

46 

239 

42 

40 

37 

46 

7 

3 

460 

Pemalet  16  yews  and  oven 
Time workwik.  ...... ^  , 

202 
20 

m 

1,050 

162 
190 

157 
183 

180 
103 

170 
38 

28 

24 

10 
3 

1,380 

Piece  workers. 

1,611 

Total 

222 

1,521 

352 

340 

283 

208 

52 

13 

2,991 

Males  under  16  yean: 

Time  vorkers, 

42 

2 

5 

1 

8 

53 

Pteoe  workers 

Total 

42 

2 

5 

1 

8 

58 

*  •  'j 

Femalft  under  16  years: 
Time  workem 

6 

101 

68 

1 

26 
5 

21 

4 

5 
1 

3 

3 

195 

Pl«?e  workers 

81 

TotaL 

5 

100 

35 

31 

25 

6 

2 

3 

276 

CbUdrra  under  16  years: 
Time  workers 

6 

143 
68 

34 

3 

31 
5 

23 

4 

8 
1 

3 

3 

348 
81 

* 

Total 

6 

211 

87 

36 

26 

9 

a 

8 

828 
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110      WOMAN  AND  CHII^  WAGE-BABNEES — MEN's  CLOTHING. 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  TIME  AND  PIECE  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVES- 
TIGATED IN  CHICAGO,  WORKING  OVERTIME,  FULL  TIME,  AND  EACH  SPECIFIED 
NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AOE-OmdiKied. 

PEB  CBBTT. 


Bezaoda^e. 

Orar- 

time. 

FoU 
time. 

6  days 

and  less 

than 

fuU 

time. 

4  days 
Indian 
than  6. 

3  days 
and  less 
than! 

2  days 
and  less 
than  3. 

Iday 
and  less 
than2L 

Leas 
than 
Iday. 

TotaL 

Males  16  yean  and  over. 
Time  workvfs.*  ••••...«. 

14.2 
L9 

37.6 
7W.7 

ia2 
7.0 

ia2 

6.7 

ia6 

8.2 

13.9 
2.6 

2.8 

LO 

lOOlO 

Piece  workefi • 

100.0 

"•"•""•" 

Total 

lao 

62.0 

9.1 

a7 

&1 

lao 

L6 

.6 

100.0 

Females  16  years  and  otch 
Time  workers  ..«.••«.... 

14.7 
L8 

84.1 
6S.2 

1L7 
1L8 

1L4 
1L4 

13.0 
6.4 

12.2 
2.3 

2.1 
L6 

.8 
.1 

loao 

lOOiO 

Pleof  workeii. 

Total 

7.6 

sas 

1L7 

1L4 

9.6 

7.0 

1.7 

.4 

100.0 

Males  under  16  years: 

Time  workos^ • 

79l2 

8.8 

ft.4 

Lft 

6.7 

IOQlO 

FSeoe  vorkefs........... 

Total 

7fc.2 

3.8 

9.4 

L9 

6.7 

IfiOLO 

Timeworkera 

a.6 

61.8 
84.0 

16.4 
8.7 

13.3 
6.2 

las 

4.9 

2.6 
L2 

LO 

L6 

lOOLO 

Pteee  worken. 

IOQlO 

Total 

1.8 

6X2 

117 

1L8 

9.0 

2.2 

.7 

LI 

loaa 

Children  under  16  years: 
Tiine  workers 

2.0 

57.0 
84.0 

13.7 
3.7 

12.4 
6.2 

&8 
4.9 

3.2 
1.2 

.8 

L2 

IOOlO 

Piece  workers  .••.•• 

loao 

Total 

L5 

64.2 

n.2 

lao 

7.9 

2.7 

.6 

LO 

100. 0 

Over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  women  employed  are  reported  to  have 
worked  full  time;  7.5  per  cent  overtune,  and  11.7  per  cent  five  days  or 
more,  but  less  than  full  tune.  Thus,  70  per  cent  of  the  women  are 
reported  as  having  worked  approximately  a  full  week;  30  per  cent  of 
the  force  are  shown  to  have  worked  less  than  5  days;  11.4  per  cent 
between  4  and  5  days;  9.5  per  cent  between  3  and  4  days;  7  per  cent 
between  2  and  3  days,  and  2.1  per  cent  less  than  two  days. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  men  are  reported  working  full  time;  10 
per  cent  overtime,  and  9.1  per  cent  worked  less  than  full  time,  but 
over  5  days.  Thus,  71.1  per  cent  of  the  force  worked  approximately 
full  time;  8.7  per  cent  worked  4  to  5  days;  8.1  per  cent  3  to  4  days; 
10  per  cent  between  2  and  3  days;  2.1  per  cent  less  than  2  days. 

Three-fourths  of  the  children  (75.4  per  cent)  are  reported  working 
5  days  or  over,  i.  e.,  approximately  a  full  week;  11  per  cent  between 
4  and  5  days;  7.9  per  cent  between  3  and  4  days;  2.7  per  cent  between 
2  and  3  days;  and  1.6  per  cent  less  than  2  days.  Boys  are  reported 
to  work  more  nearly  a  full  week  than  girls. 

As  compared  with  the  average  of  11  per  cent  of  the  week  lost, 
this  analy^  is  instructive  in  that  it  makes  clear  that  there  is  no  even 
spread  of  time  lost  among  all  shops  and  employees.  While  many 
employees  work  full  time  and  even  overtime,  a  large  fraction  of  the 
force  is  idle  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  week. 
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The  conditions  of  employment  in  the  ''special  order''  trade,  which 
is  notably  irr^ular,  are  shown  in  the  next  table;  a  second  table  pre- 
sents the  figures  of  the  "ready-made"  trade. 

NXnCBBR  AND  PER  CBNT  OF  TIME  AND  PIECE  WORKERS  IN  "SPECIAL  ORDER  "  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS INVESTIGATED  IN  OmCAOO,  WORKING  OVERTIME,  FULL  TIME,  AND 
EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND 

AGE. 

NUUBBS. 


Employees  working- 

Sex  and  ace. 

Over- 
time. 

FoU 
time. 

6  days 

and  less 

than 

full 

time. 

4days 
and  less 
than  6. 

3  days 
endless 
than  4. 

2  days 
and  less 
than  3. 

Iday 
endless 
than  2. 

Less 
tlian 
Iday. 

TotaL 

Males  16  yean  and  over: 
Time  workwi 

21 
3 

16 

I 

0 

8 
3 

ao 

1 

2 

01 

7 

******    " 

Total 

24 

16 

6 

0 

11 

31 

2 

06 

Females  16  yean  and  otct: 
Time  worken... 

130 

68 

U 

45 
7 

66 
26 

132 
3 

16 
2 

7 
1 

473 

30 

•■••••■ 

Total 

139 

68 

11 

52 

02 

135 

17 

8 

612 

Males  onder  16  yean: 

Ttane  workers 

10 

1 

11 

Piece  worken 

* 

Total 

10 

1 

11 

WmaakB  under  16  years: 
Time  worken. 

2 

26 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

40 

Pine  workfra 

Total 

2 

26 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

40 

Chfldgen  npto  16  yean: 

2 

86 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

61 

Piece  worken. ••••• 

Total 

2 

36 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

61 

PER  CENT. 


Males  16  yean  and  over: 

Time  worlcen 

Piece  worken 


Total. 


Females  16  yean  and  orer 

Time  worken 

Piece  worken 


Total. 


Males  under  16  years: 

Time  worken 

Piece  worken...., 


Total. 


FcBaksmiderM 
Time  worken, 
Piece  woAcn. 


Total. 


Children  under  16  yean: 
Time  worken ...... . 

Piece  worken 


Total. 


23.1 
42.0 


24.5 


17.6 


16.3 


20.4        12.3 


27.1  I      1L3 
00.0 


6.0 


6.0 


4.0 


4.0 


oao 


62.6 


62.5 


68.6 


6.5 


6.1 


2.3 


2.2 
0.1 


0.1 


2L6 


2.5 


4.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.5 
l&O 


lai 


lao 


lao 


7.8 


&8 
42.0 


11.2 


14.0 
66.7 


l&O 


lao 


lao 


7.8 


33.0 
14.2 


31.6 


27.0 
7.7 


26.4 


6.0 


6.0 


4.0 


4.0  7.8  7.8  4.0  1.0  I        1.0.      10(».0 


2.1 


2.1 


3.2 
6.1 


3.3 


2.6 


2.6 


L4 
2.5 


L6 


2L6 


2.5 


1.0       1.0      loao 


loao 
loao 


loao 


100.0 

loao 


loao 


loao 
loao 


100.0 


loao 


loao 
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112      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-BABNEB8 — MBN'S  CLOTHING. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TIME  AND  PIECE  WORKERS  IN  ''READY  MADE"  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS INVESTIGATED  IN  CHICAGO,  WORKING  OVERTIME,  FULL  TIME,  AND 
EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND 
AGE. 

NUMBER. 


Employees  working— 

Sex  and  age. 

Over- 
time. 

FuU 
time. 

5  days 

and  less 

than 

full 

time. 

4  days 
and  less 
than  5. 

3  days 
and  less 
than  4. 

2  days 
and  less 
than  3. 

Idav 
andlASs 
than  2. 

Less 
than 
iday. 

Total. 

Males  16  yean  and  over: 
Time  workers 

22 

98 
125 

36 
11 

22 
0 

24 
2 

12 
8 

6 

8 

212 

Piece  workers. ••«.. 

150 

Total 

22 

223 

87 

31 

26 

15 

5 

3 

362 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
Time  workers. 

63 
20 

413 
1,060 

151 
100 

112 

m 

114 
77 

88 
85 

18 
22 

8 

2 

917 

Piece  workos..  ••••..<.. 

1,672 

Total 

83 

1,463 

341 

288 

191 

73 

35 

5 

2,470 

Males  under  16  years: 

Time  workers........... 

82 

1 

5 

1 

3 

4S. 

Piece  workers. 

Total 

82 

1 

5 

1 

8 

42 

Females  onder  16  years: 

Tlmp  workers 

I 

76 
68 

31 
8 

22 
5 

17 

4 

3 
1 

1 

2 

158 

Piece  workcn. 

81 

Total 

3 

144 

84 

27 

21 

4 

1 

2 

236 

Children  onder  16  years: 
Time  workers.. 

S 

106 
68 

82 
8 

27 
5 

18 
4 

6 
1 

1 

2 

197> 

Piece  workers. .......... 

81 

Total 

I 

176 

85 

82 

22 

7 

1 

2 

278 

PER  CENT. 


Males  16  years  and  over: 
Time  workers 

ia4 

46.8 
83.4 

12.8 
7.3 

ia4 

6.0 

n.3 

L8 

5.6 
2.0 

2.8 

L4 

loao 

100.0 

Total 

6.1 

6L6 

ia2 

&6 

7.2 

4.1 

L4 

.8 

loao 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
Time  workers. 

6.9 
1.3 

45.6 
66.8 

117 
12.1 

12.4 
U.2 

12.5 
4.9 

4.2 
2.2 

L4 
L4 

.8 

.1 

loao 

Piece  workoB. .......... 

100.0 

Total 

3.4 

59.0 

13.8 

1L8 

7.8 

8.0 

L4 

.2 

IOOlO 

Males  onder  16  years: 

Time  workers 

76.2 

2.4 

U.9 

2.4 

7.1 

loaa 

Piece  workers 

Total 

76.2 

2.4 

U.9 

2.4 

7.1 

100.0 

Females  onder  16  years: 
Time  workers 

1.9 

49.1 
84.0 

2ao 

3.7 

14.2 
6.2 

n.o 

4.9 

L9 
L2 

.6 

L8 

100.0 

100.0 



Total 

1.3 

61.0 

14.4 

n.5 

&9 

L7 

.4 

.8 

IOOlO 

Children  onder  16  years: 
Time  workers 

1.5 

54.9 
810 

16.3 
3.7 

13.7 
6.2 

9.1 

4.9 

3,0 
1.2 

.5 

LO 

100.0^ 

Pieceworkers 

loao 

Total 

LI 

63.4 

12.6 

1L5 

7.9 

2.5 

.8 

.7 

100.0 
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In  the  "ready  made''  trade  it  is  fotuid  that  59  per  cent  of  the 
women  work  full  time;  3.4  per  cent  overtime,  and  13.8  per  cent 
5  days  or  morci  but  less  than  full  time;  76.2  per  cent  thus  work 
approximately  a  full  week.  In  the  "special  order"  trade  only  11.3 
per  cent  are  reported  working  a  full  week,  27.1  per  cent  overtime, 
and  2.2  per  cent  5  days  or  over,  but  less  than  full  time;  40.6  per  cent 
or  less  than  half  of  the  force  work  approximately  a  full  week.  On 
the  other  hand,  18  per  cent  are  found  working  between  3  and  4  days 
in  the  "  special  order"  trade,  and  26.4  per  cent  between  2  and  3  days, 
4.9  per  cent  less  than  2  days;  that  is,  49.3  per  cent  of  the  force  work 
less  than  4  days,  as  against  12.4  per  cent  in  the  ready-made  trade. 

For  men  the  results  are  not  veiy  different  from  those  for  women, 
as  the  table  shows. 

It  should  be  noted  here,  however,  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
groimd  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  time  record  for  piece  workers. 
Thus,  it  is  found  that  the  per  cent  working  overtime  is  much  higher 
for  week  workers  than  for  piece  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
per  cent  of  piece  workers  for  whom  full  time  is  reported  is  far  higher 
than  the  per  cent  of  week  workers.  This  does  not  seem  reasonable, 
as  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  conditions  in  the  trade  that  would 
lead  to  the  anticipation  of  such  results. 

In  Baltimore  the  greatest  proportion  of  lost  time  was  reported. 
For  this  reason  the  data  secured  for  Baltimore  were  analysed  in  the 
same  way  as  those  for  Chicago,  where  the  most  favorable  conditions 
prevailed.  This  analysis  was  made  only  for  the  women,  and  only  for 
time  workers — the  chief  consideration  being  the  more  accurate  char^ 
acter  of  the  time  record  for  time  workers. 

Baltimore  data  showed  that  only  one-fifth  of  the  force  (22.1)  worked 
overtime;  one-fifth  more  worked  between  5  days  and  fiUl  time;  one- 
tenth  worked  between  4  and  5  days;  over  one-fourth  worked  only 
between  3  and  4  days;  one-seventh  between  2  and  3  days;  and  5  per 
cent  2  days  or  less. 

ILLEGAL  OVERTIME  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

A  discussion  of  the  illegal  employment  of  females  16  years  of  age 
4knd  over,  as  far  as  it  was  revealed  by  this  investigation,  is  confined 
to  a  discussion  of  the  employment  of  women  who  are  shop  employees 
who  work  illegal  hours,  and  to  the  two  cities  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. Legal  restrictions  in  the  employment  of  women  (females 
16  years  of  age  and  over),  such  as  the  posting  of  hours  of  labor  and 
the  length  of  the  noon  period,  and  the  keeping  of  a  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  outside  employees  (i.  e.,  '^home  workers'');  Ai*e 
important  chiefly  as  aids  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The 
ttnployment  of  women  at  illegal  occupations,  such  as  cleaning  and 
oiling  dangerous  machinery,  and  occupations  requiring  constant 
4W60^-43.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 8 
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standing  does  not  occur  in  the  clothing  industry.  The  restriction 
of  the  discussion  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  necessary  for  the 
reason  that  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  only  ones  of  the  four 
States  visited,  viz^  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Illinois, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  had  laws  restricting  the  daily 
and  weekly  hours  of  women.  The  investigation  also  covered  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  but  no  illegal  employment  was  found  in  that  city. 

The  conditions  in  the  two  cities  will  be  taken  up  separately.  In 
both  cities  the  problem  divides  into  two  general  phases,  which,  how- 
ever, represent  different  conditions  as  far  as  the  women  are  con- 
cerned, although  the  legal  violation  is  the  same.  These  phases  are 
the  employment  of  women  to  work  illegal  hours  on  a  regular  daily  or 
weekly  schedule  and  to  work  illegal  hours  at  occasional  periods  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  latter  being  conmionly  known  as  overtime  work. 

NEW  YORK  CCTT. 

The  essential  part  of  the  law  which  governs  the  hours  at  which 
women  may  be  employed  legally  in  New  York  ia  as  follows:  ''No 
female  minor  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  no  woman  shall 
be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  any  factory  ♦  ♦  ♦  more 
than  six  days  or  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week;  nor  for  more  than  ten 
hours  in  any  one  day  except  as  hereinafter  provided.''  The  exceptions 
to  this  law  permit  females  of  16  years  and  over  to  be  employed  more 
than  10  hours  a  day  regularly  for  5  days  a  week,  and  irregularly  for 
3  days  a  week,  provided  they  do  not  work  more  than  12  hours  on  any 
one  day,  or  more  than  60  hours  in  any  one  week.(*) 

There  were  9  establishments,  employing  an  aggregate  of  90 
women,  in  which  women  worked  illegal  hours  on  a  regular  daily 
and  weekly  schedule.  These  represent  only  10.2  per  cent  of  the 
88  establishments  scheduled  and  3.3  per  cent  of  all  the  women 
employed  therein.  The  matter  of  illegal  hours  on  a  regular  schedule 
is  a  very  difficult  one  to  determine,  inasmuch  as  both  employers  and 
employees  where  such  hours  prevail  attempt  to  deceive  anyone  who 
tries  to  find  out  what  their  regular  working  hours  are.  Thus,  8  of 
these  9  establishments  reported  that  they  worked  only  60  hours  or  less 
as  a  regular  weekly  schedule,  and  it  was  only  after  further  investiga- 
tion that  it  was  ascertained  that,  in  fact,  the  regular  weekly  hours 
exceeded  60  per  week.  This  consideration,  as  weU  as  the  fact  that 
the  investigation  was  conducted  in  New  York  City  during  the  busi- 
ness depression  of  1907-8|  when  mai^  shops  had  hardly  any  work 
to  do,  and  consequently  were  working  less  than  normal  hours  or  were 
shut  down  altogether,  makes  it  necessary  to  regard  the  above  per- 
centages as  too  low  as  a  measure  of  normal  conditions.  It  will  be 
noted  that  comparatively  few  women  were  employed  in  these  estab- 

a Consolidated  Laws  of  New  Yoik  (1009),  chapter  31,  section  77. 
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lishments;  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  all  small  contract 
shops  except  one^  which  was  a  small  manufacturing  concern ;  also  many 
of  tiie  women  employed  were  home  finishers  and  thus  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  factory  laws.  Another  thing  which  makes  it 
especially  difiicult  to  determine  the  illegal  employment  of  women  in 
this  respect  is  that  many  shops  have  all  their  employees  on  a  piece  rate 
basis  and  no  record  is  kept  of  time  worked,  some  employees  work- 
ing less  hours  and  some  more.  Thus,  in  3  establishments  in  which  the 
proprietors  reported  legal  hours,  investigation  among  the  pieceworkers 
revealed  that  some  of  them  exceeded  the  legal  Umit  for  hours  prac- 
tically every  week.  If  we  take  as  a  basis  for  a  percentage  the  number 
of  establishments  which  were  investigated  as  to  illegal  working  hours 
for  women  by  visiting  and  questioning  women  in  their  homes,  it  is 
found  that  11.8  per  cent  were  employing  women  to  work  illegal  hours 
on  a  regular  weekly  basis. 

Of  the  90  women  working  illegally  on  a  regular  weekly  schedule,  9, 
or  10  per  cent,  were  working  on  a  61-hour  basis;  34,  or  37.7  per  cent, 
were  waking  <m  a  62-hour  basis;  13,  or  13.8  per  cent,  were  working 
on  a  63-hour  basis;  3,  or  3.2  per  cent,  were  working  on  a  65-hour 
basis;  and  31,  or  36.3  per  cent,  were  working  on  a  66-hour  basis. 
Some  piece  and  task  workers  reported  that  they  commonly  worked 
72  and  even  78  hours  per  week  during  busy  periods;  that  these 
conditions  did  sometimes  exist  was  substantiated,  although  the  extent 
could  not  be  determined,  owing  to  the  business  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  time.    Such  cases  are  found  among  the  small  contract  shops. 

The  employment  of  women  to  work  illegal  hours  during  irregular 
periods  or  at  odd  times  is  also  very  difficult  to  determine,  inasmuch 
as  employees  do  not  remember  just  how  much  or  in  what  way  over- 
time was  worked  by  them.  Tlie  information  on  this  subject  was 
obtained  by  questioning  the  individual  women  in  their  homes.  The 
results  of  these  inquiries  establish  the  fact  that  such  conditions  do 
exist,  rather  than  the  degree  to  which  they  exist. 

In  the  matter  of  overtime  work  the  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments violated  the  law  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  contract  shops. 

There  were  all  told  18  establishments  which  had  illegally  employed 
women  at  overtime  work  during  the  year.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments concerning  which  data  were  secured  on  this  point  was  76; 
hence  23.7  per  cent  of  these  establishments  were  found  to  be  violating 
the  law  in  this  respect. 

There  was  one  other  source  of  information  on  the  subject  of  illegal 
hours,  and  that  was  the  pay  rolls  of  the  establishments  scheduled, 
as  taken  on  the  week  of  visiting  the  establishment.  There  were  9 
establishments  on  the  pay  rolls  of  which  26  women  were  shown  to 
have  worked  more  than  60  hours  on  the  week  in  question.  Four  of 
these  establishments  were  included  in  the  preceding  discussion     ' 
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overtime.    Nearly  all  these  women  had  worked  61  or  62  hours,  and 
4  of  them  had  worked  65  to  67  hours. 

To  sum  up  the  discussions  of  these  different  yi<dation8  for  New 
York  City,  in  9  establishments  women  worked  illegal  hours  on  a 
regular  daily  and  weekly  schedule;  in  18  establishments  women 
worked  overtime  iUegally  during  the  year  previous  to  the  investiga- 
tion, and  9  had  employed  women  to  work  overtime  illegally  during 
the  week  on  which  a  copy  of  th^  pay  roll  was  made.  In  all  29 
establishments,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  88  establishments  visited,  vio- 
lated the  (provisions  of  the  law  regulating  the  hours  of  work  of  females 
16  and  over  in  at  least  one  of  its  provisions.  A  larger  ninnber  of  estab- 
lishments would  undoubtedly  have  been  foimd  to  have  violated  the 
law  on  one  or  all  of  these  points  if  absolutely  accurate  information  could 
have  been  obtained  concerning  all  pieceworkers.  The  small  contract 
shop  is  practically  the  only  violator  of  the  law  on  a  regular  daily  and 
weekly  schedule,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the  matter  of  overtime 
as  many  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  as  small  contractors 
violate  the  law.  Illegal  overtime  is  worked  but  the  amount  shown 
in  the  preceding  discussion  represents  evidential  cases  rather  than  a 
true  indication  of  the  proportion  of  women  who  are  thus  employed. 
Some  small  contract  shops  work  72  hours  and  more  a  week,  but  the 
extent  of  this  could  not  be  determined  as  hours  in  such  shops  are  not 
definitely  fixed  but  depend  upon  the  amount  of  work  on  hand. 

Of  the  2,699  women  working  as  shop  employees  of  the  establish- 
ments scheduled,  815  were  vimted  and  scheduled  individually.  Of 
this  number  25,  or  3  per  cent,  reported  working  overtime  during  the 
year  in  such  manner  as  to  violate  the  laws  regulating  daily  or  weekly 
hours  for  women.  Twenty-two  of  these  women  worked  enough  hours 
in  the  week  when  working  overtime  to  make  an  illegal  number  of 
hours  per  week;  13  of  these  had  worked  from  62  to  65  hours,  inclusive; 
5,  over  65  and  as  much  as  70;  1  had  worked  71  hours;  and  3  had 
worked  78  hours  in  the  weeks  on  which  they  had  worked  overtime. 
Three  others  of  these  women  worked  12}  hours  per  day,  thus  violating 
the  provision  of  the  law  regulating  working  hours  for  a  day,  but  they 
did  not  work  enough  to  make  a  week  of  over  60  hours.  Six  of  the  22 
had  worked  13  hours  a  day,  thus  violating  both  provisions,  that  regu- 
lating the  weekly  and  that  regulating  the  daily  hours.  Of  the  25 
who  were  employed  illegal  hours  during  the  day  or  week,  5  had  worked 
overtime  on  from  15  to  25  days  during  the  year;  7  on  from  26  to  50 
days;  5  on  from  51  to  75  days;  7  on  from  76  to  100  days;  and  1 
had  worked  overtime  on  200  days,  or  two-thirds  of  the  working  year. 
The  average  number  of  days  on  which  overtime  was  worked  during 
the  year  was  60.  There  were  6  other  women  who  had  worked  over- 
time during  the  year  but  who  had  not  worked  enough  hours  in  any 
one  week  or  on  any  day  to  violate  the  law. 
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PHILADBLPHIA. 

The  section  of  the  law  which  regulated  the  hours  of  employment  of 
females  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  this 
investigation  is  as  follows: 

"No  minor  under  sixteen,  and  no  female,  shall  be  employed  in  any 
establishment  for  a  longer  period  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week, 
nor  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  hours  in  any  one  day."(*) 

Thirty-five  establishments,  employing  1,049  females  16  years  of  age 
and  over,  were  scheduled  in  Philadelphia.  None  of  these  establish- 
ments was  found  to  be  working  more  than  12  hours  a  day  or  60  hours 
a  week  on  a  regular  daily  and  weekly  schedule;  consequently,  the 
only  violations  of  the  law  regulating  the  hours  of  employment  of 
women  were  those  which  represented  sporadic  cases. 

Six  women  were  found  to  have  worked  more  than  60  hours  on  the 
week  on  which  the  pay  rolls  were  taken;  these  women  were  all 
employed  in  a  small  contract  shop.  Two  of  them  had  worked  63 
hours,  two  62  hours,  one  62  ^  hours,  and  one  68  hours  during  the  week 
in  question.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the 
1907-8  business  depression  was  being  felt  at  the  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  that  these  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  as  entirely  representa- 
tive of  normal  conditions. 

There  were  12  women  employed  in  7  establishments  who  had 
worked  overtime  enough  hours  on  certain  weeks  during  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  investigation  to  violate  the  60-hour-a-week  provision  of 
the  law.  Six  of  these  women  had  worked  62  to  65  hours  a  week,  5 
worked  66  to  70,  and  1  had  worked  72  hours  on  such  occasions. 
Five  of  these  women  had  worked  overtime  on  from  15  to  25  days,  5 
on  26  to  50  days,  1  on  200  days,  and  1  on  150  days  during  this  year. 
The  average  number  of  days  of  overtime  worked  was  58.  There  were 
7  women  who  were  employed  to  work  overtime  in  such  manner  that 
the  12  hour  a  day  provision  was  violated;  5  of  these  women  were 
among  those  considered  in  the  preceding  discussion  and  2  were  not. 
One  had  been  employed  14  hours  on  the  days  on  which  she  was 
employed  overtime,  and  the  others  were  employed  from  12}  to  13) 
hours  at  such  times. 

Thus  in  Philadelphia  there  were  8  establishments,  or  nearly  23 
per  cent  of  all  those  scheduled,  which  employed  women  on  occasions, 
in  such  manner  as  to  violate  the  laws  regulating  the  number  of  hours 
which  women  may  work,  in  at  least  one  of  its  provisions.  Here, 
again,  this  percentage  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  fact  that 
such  conditions  do  exist  rather  than  the  proportion  of  such  condi- 
tions, for  information  on  this  subject  is  very  difllcult  to  obtain 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  smaller  employers  do  not  keep  pay  rolls, 
and  only  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  employees  could  be  visited  and 
questioned  in  their  homes. 

•  Acta  of  1905,  Pennsylvania,  Act  No.  226,  Sec.  3. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 
x&Bvnros  of  bkpiotebs  nr  bbpresbittativb  establish. 

XBHTS  AS  SHOWir  BT  THE  PAT  BOLLS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  statistics  of  wages  and  earnings  presented  here  are  gathered 
from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  244  establishments  included  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  men's  clothing  industry.  In  the  collection  of  these  data 
the  endeavor  was  to  secure  absolutely  reliable  information  in  regard 
to  the  earnings  of  all  employees  during  a  representative  pay  period. 

As^a  rule  the  information  was  secured  directly  by  the  agent,  who 
made  a  transcript  of  the  pay  roll.  In  a  limited  number  of  cases  the 
pay  rolls  were  copied  by  the  firm  and  verified  chiefly  by  inspection  of 
the  booksi  but  in  some  instances  by  comparison  with  the  statements 
of  the  employees.  In  a  very  limited  number  of  small  shops,  where  no 
pay  rolls  were  kept,  the  verbal  statement  given  by  the  employer  was 
verified  by  the  report  of  the  employees.  In  a  few  cases,  particularly 
in  Philadelphia,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  verify  iVage  figures  given 
by  the  employer  where  he  kept  no  pay  roll.  Wage  data  not  trans- 
scribed  directly  from  the  pay  rolls  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  are,  how- 
ever, exceptional.  The  data  here  given  represent,  therefore,  authen- 
tic iofonnation  from  original  records. 

The  period  covered  was  one  week,  since  weekly  payment  is  the  rule, 
particultoly  in  the  large  shops,  from  which  the  larger  part  of  the 
statisticB  was  secured.  In  all  cases  where  payment  was  for  a  greater 
period,  the  OMnings  were  reduced  to  the  basis  of  one  week. 

In  obtaining  the  wage  data,  the  agents  were  instructed  to  secure 
actual  earnings.  In  addition,  they  were  required  to  transcribe  the 
hours  worked,  the  rates  per  day,  week,  or  hour  for  time  workers,  and 
also  the  piece  rates  for  piece  workers.  Naturally  a  careful  record  of 
''hours  worked"  was  kept  for  all  time  workers.  In  the  case  of  em- 
ployees paid  by  the  piece,  many  firms  kept  no  record  of  hours.  Where 
such  records  are  kept,  they  would  seem  to  be  less  accurate  in  many 
cases  than  those  for  time  workers.  As  the  wages  of  piece  workers  are 
not  calculated  from  a  time  record,  less  care  is  taken  by  the  clerk  in 
charge  to  make  it  accurate.  Since  payment  by  the  piece  is  widely 
prevalent  in  the  clothing  industry,  and  in  the  case  of  home  workers  a 
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record  of  time  evidently  does  not  exist  at  all,  statistics  on  hours 
worked  are  not  available  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  working 
force. 

The  earnings  were  secured  for  a  typical  week,  the  data  for  the  week 
of  normal  work  nearest  the  time  of  visit  being  taken.  As,  however, 
the  trade  was  slack  in  some  centers  and  brisker  in  others  while  the 
information  was  being  gathered,  there  are  differences  in  the  average 
hours  worked.  Except  where  the  trade  was  very  slack  the  figures 
secured  represent  what  is  perhaps  a  little  more  than  normal  earnings. 

The  period  during  which  the  statistics  were  gathered  extends  from 
October,  1907,  to  July  1,  1908.  The  first  part  of  the  period  repre- 
sented a  time  of  high  activity  in  the  industry;  the  second  part  was  a 
period  of  depression.  The  effects  of  the  depression  are,  however,  not 
fully  shown  in  the  data  secured.  The  reason  for  this  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  large  establishments  from  which  the  data  were  more 
largely  secured  kept  their  own  shops  busy,  cutting  off  first  the  supply 
of  work  from  their  contractors.  In  the  second  place  whole  shops  or 
sections,  of  an  establishment  were  closed  down,  leaving  the  remaining 
sections  busy.  One  other  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  earnings 
shown  for  the  period  of  depression  are,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
instances,  based  on  reduced  piece  or  week  rates. 

The  wage  data  are  more  largely  from  the  larger  manufacturing  con- 
cerns conducting  their  own  inside  shops.  This  results  from  the  fact 
that  practically  all  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  were 
investigated,  whereas  a  small  nimiber  of  contract  shops  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  such  shops  were  studied.  About  80  of  the  244 
establishments  investigated  were  manufacturing  concerns  (that  is, 
establishments  which  make  and  sell  clothing)  of  various  sizes,  and 
although  the  rest  were  all  contract  shops  (which  merely  take  work 
under  contract  from  the  larger  manufacturing  concerns),  the  number 
of  employees  was  far  fewer  per  establishment.  The  large  concerns 
kept  systematic  pay  rolls,  which  facilitated  the  obtaining  of  accurate 
information  for  a  large  number  of  employees.  In  the  small  contract 
shops,  where  few  persons  are  employed  and  inadequate  wage  records 
are  kept,  it  was  more  difficult  to  secure  accurate  and  satisfactory  data. 
Hence  it  is  that,  employing  a  great  number,  as  they  do,  the  large 
concerns  are  represented  disproportionately  in  the  wage  data  here 
presented,  while  the  small  contract  shops  are  represented  in  proper- 
portion  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  them. 

The  wage  data  were  secured  for  all  female  employees  engaged  in  the 
work  of  making  up  garments  in  the  establishments  investigated.  The 
earnings  were  taken  for  all  males  under  16  and  for  such  males  16  years 
of  age  and  over  as  worked  in  occupations  in  which  women  or  children 
were  also  employed.  As  the  line  between  strictly  male  occupations 
and  occupations  in  which  women  compete  is  not  the  same  in  every 
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clothing  center,  the  wages  in  one  city  include  figures  for  some  classes 
of  male  workers  who  have  been  excluded  in  other  cities.  More- 
over, certain  occupations  which  are  left  entirely  to  women  in  some 
cities  are  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  men  in  other  centers, 
hence  the  wage  data  shown  are  not  for  a  number  of  men  standing  in 
a  constant  ratio  to  the  total  force  or  to  the  total  number  of  women 
employed.  This  makes  comparison  between  the  earnings  of  males 
and  females  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Furthermore,  it  does  not 
justify  the  assumption  that  the  earnings  of  males  here  shown  are 
typical  of  the  earnings  of  all  men  in  the  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  data  relating  to  wages  and  hours,  information 
was  obtained  as  to  the  occupation,  sex,  age,  conjugal  condition, 
place  of  birth,  and  race  of  employees.  There  Is  thus  afforded  a  basis 
for  the  study  of  the  relation  of  these  factors  to  wages  and  earnings. 

While  weekly  eamii^  were  secured  for  practically  all  the  women 
and  children  in  the  establishments  visited  and  for  the  male  workers  in 
occupations  in  which  women  or  children  were  found,  not  all  these 
data  have  been  tabulated.  The  figures  for  emplc^ees  whose  age 
could  not  be  ascertained  have  been  omitted.  Similarly,  the  infor- 
mation for  other  employees  was  at  times  unsatisfactory.  For 
example,  sometimes  two  persons  worked  together  and  no  separate 
record  of  their  earnings  was  kept.  The  result  is  that  the  wage  data 
here  tabulated  are  for  10,149  of  the  10,744  women  appearing  on  the 
pay  rolls  as  shopworkers,  or  for  approximately  94  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  women  employed  in  the  shops.  The  wages  of  men 
in  exclusively  male  occupations  have  been  disregarded.  Therefore 
there  are  tabulated  here  the  wages  of  only  5,503  of  the  11,076  men,  or 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  in  the  estabUsh- 
ments  investigated  and  for  whom  data  were  secured.  For  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  wage  data  are  here  tabulated  for  771  out  of  a 
total  of  848,  or  about  91  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows:  (1)  The  total  number  of  employees  in 
the  establishments  investigated,  (2)  the  number  of  home  workers, 
(3)  the  nimiber  of  shopworkers,  (4)  the  ntmiber  of  shopworkers  for 
whom  wage  data  are  available,  (5)  the  number  of  shopworkers  en- 
gaged in  the  principal  occupations  in  the  clothing  industry  and  for 
whom  wage  data  are  available.  Throughout  this  series  of  wage 
tables,  except  as  noted,  home  workers  are  omitted,  as  also  other 
employees  for  whom  data  for  earnings  and  occupation  were  not 
obtained  in  complete  form  or  whose  work  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
clothing  industry,  such  as  pay-roll  clerks,  care  takers,  and  the  like. 
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TOTAL  NUMBKQ  OF  BMPL0YEE8,  NUMBER  FOR  WHOM  WAGES  WERE  REPORTED, 
AND  NUMBER  OF  8HOPWORKER8  IN  PRINCIPAL  OCCUPATIONS,  IN  ALL  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS INVESTIGATED. 


aty. 

Employees  16  years 
and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Total 
tm> 

Mala. 

Female. 

Mala. 

Female 

Total. 

ployees. 

CmCAQO. 

Total  eniDloTMS. .......■.....■•■■r.-*^ 

3,106 

8,025 
122 

67 

317 

874 

6,704 
122 

Homo  workers ,...,. .^.^ 

ShoDWorken •.. 

2,495 
607 

3,803 
3,582 
3,560 

67 
63 
61 

317 
303 
296 

874 
356 

847 

6,672 
4,445 

4,408 

Rhnnfforkfirn — wAfffd  reported ^  ^ 

Shopworkera  in  principal  ocoupatlona 

BOCHSSTKB. 

Total  eniDlovMS. .....*.T...T.T*-r*.T'f'f 

870 

1,467 
100 

13 

82 

46 

2,301 
100 

HoDM  worker!  ......•■•. ..... .•«..«*rTrTT- 

870 
439 
380 

1,367 
1,367 
1,320 

13 
13 
13 

32 

20 
20 

46 
42 

2,2M 
1,848 
1,760 

Shopworfceis— wages  reported 

.,\        KEW  YOB«. 

Total  enipipyees.  ..••.T,....T.r.T**.*.tT-- 

4,673 

8,273 
561 

23 

80 

«3 

8.O06 

561 

ShMkWorkers 

4,673 
2,020 
2,470 

2,712 
2,506 
2,623 

23 
21 
20 

SO 
32 
30 

62 
53 
60 

7,447 

5,470 

Shop  workers  In  principal  occupations 

5,143 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

Total  amployeeB.  ..................... r.r. 

1,204 

1,120 

71 

28 

88 

116 

2,440 

Homo  workers .•••.••..• ■ 

71 

Shopworkers 

1,204 
648 
525 

1,040 
060 
040 

28 
23 
22 

88 

70 
80 

116 
103 
102 

2,360 

Shopworkers — wages  reported 

1,610 
1,573 

Shopworkers  in  ^mdpal  occupatioBs 

BALinCOBX. 

Total  eiTiDlovees 

1,825 

1,974 
161 

49 

202 

361 

4,050 
161 

Home  workers. .,-,,-t T.rr..,^,.,,.,,,- 

Shopworkoi 

1.826 

1,080 

066 

1,813 
1,725 
1,317 

40 
40 
36. 

202 

178 
104 

251 
218 
140 

8,880 
8,032 
2;  423 

Rhonworkffn — wa£fs  rpoort^pd  ............ 

Shopworkers  in  principal  occupations 

ALLcnas, 
Total  employees  .......................... 

11,076 

11,750 
1,015 

170 

678 

848 

23,683 

Home  workws....... 

1,015 

Shopworktfs 

11,076 
6,503 
4;841 

10,744 
10,140 
0,784 

170 
150 
Itf 

678 
621 
630 

848 
771 
681 

22,668 

Shopworkers — wages  reported 

16,423 

Shopworkers  in  principal  occupations 

I8;306 

The  material  in  regard  to  hours  of  labor  and  weekly  earnings  in  the 
establishments  investigated,  as  secured  from  the  pay  rolls,  has  been 
tabulated  in  detail  and  in  summary  form  in  a  series  of  general  tables 
presented  at  the  end  of  this  report.  This  material  has  also  been  more 
briefly  summarized  for  use  in  connection  with  text  discussion  and  is 
presented  in  the  following  pages. 

The  titles  of  the  generid  tables  in  reg^d  to  hours  and  earnings, 
which  appe^  at  the  end  of  this  report,  are  as  follows: 

Table  VIII. — Classified  earnings  and  average  hours  worked  in  a 
representative  week,  by  age  and  sex,  for  each  city. 
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Table  IX. — ^Number  and  per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning 
specified  amounts  in  a  representative  week,  by  sex,  for  each  city  and 
for  all  cities  combined. 

Table  X. — ^Per  cent  of  employees  in  specified  age  groups  earning 
less  than  specified  amounts  in  a  representative  week,  by  sex,  for  each 
city  and  for  all  cities  combined. 

Table  XI. — ^Average  hours  woriced  and  average  weekly  and  hourly 
earnings  in  a  representative  week  of  male  and  female  employees,  by 
occupation  groups,  age  groups,  and  race,  for  each  city. 

The  244  establishments  included  in  this  discussion  are  distributed 
as  follows:  Seventy  in  Chicago,  26  in  Rochester,  88  in  New  York,  39 
in  Philadelphia  (of  which  6  were  in  neighboring  towns),  and  22  in 
Baltimore.  The  persons  employed  by  these  establishments  and 
whose  earnings  are  shown  in  the  tables  of  this  report,  in  the  pages 
wliich  follow,  numbered  16,423,  of  whom  5,603  were  malea  16  years 
of  age  and  over,  10,149  were  females  16  years  of  age  and*t>yer,  150 
were  boys,  and  621  were  giris,  the  total  number  of  children  being 
771.  In  addition,  the  earnings  were  secured  for  642  home-workers, 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over,  on  the  pay  roUs  of  these  ^tablish- 
ments  but  not  working  in  the  shops. 

In  considering  the  earnings  of  employees  for  a  representative  week, 
and  especially  if  the  earnings  in  one  city  be  compared  with  those  in 
another,  it  is  important  to  know  the  average  hours  worked  by  the 
employees.  Some  of  the  differences  in  earnings  between  the  various 
cities  may  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  working  hoiu-s  of  the  labor 
force.  In  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  there  is  presented 
in  the  following  table  the  average  regular  working  hours  and  the 
average  hours  actually  worked  in  the  representative  week  for  males 
and  for  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  establishments  visited 
in  the  five  cities  covered  by  this  investigation. 

AVERAGE  REGULAR  WORKING  TIME  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  ACTUALLY  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  BY  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  CITIES. 


Males. 

Femalat. 

city. 

Average 
regular 
working 
hours. 

hours 
Qctuallv 
worked. 

Average 
regular 

working 
hours. 

Averaga 

hours 

actually 

worked. 

Chicago 

64.4 
64.6 
57.2 
64.9 
67.9 

48.4 
60.5 
52.5 
46.3 
46.4 

54.3 
64.6 
67.2 
54.6 
57.7 

4&4 

Rocbr^cr...!. 

49.2 

New  York 

49  0 

PhUadttphis 

47.4 

Baltimore          

46.8 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  considerable  differences  in 
regard  to  the  average  regular  working  hours  appear  in  a  comparison 
of  the  several  cities,  and  differences  even  greater  in  a  comparison  of 
the  average  hours  actually  worked.  Thus,  the  average  regular 
working  hours  of  males  in  Baltimore  were  57.9,  while  in  Chicago 
they  were  only  54.4.  Likewise  for  the  females  the  regular  working 
hours  in  Baltimore  were  57.7,  while  in  Chicago  they  were  only  54.3. 

Comparing  the  hours  actually  worked,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  males 
in  New  York  City  averaged  52.6  hours,  while  in  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  they  averaged  only  46.3  and  46.4  hours  respectively.  For 
the  females  the  average  hours  actually  worked  in  New  York  City 
were  49.9,  while  in  Baltimore  the  average  was  only  45.8. 

When  the  males  and  females  in  the  same  cities  are  compared  as  to 
average  hours  actually  worked,  the  differences  are  seen  to  be  but 
slight.  New  York  City,  however,  is  an  exception,  for  there  the  males 
average  62*5  hours,  while  the  femi^es  average  only  49.9  hours. 

In  order  to  show  the  earnings  of  the  labor  force  included 
in  this  investigation,  the  following  table  is  presented,  giving  the 
number  of  male  and  female  employees  whose  earnings  and  hours 
were  reported,  without  r^ard  to  age,  classified  according  to  their 
earnings  in  a  representative  week.  For  each  wage  group  the 
average  hours  worked  in  the  week  are  given.  The  facts  are  shown 
separately  for  each  city.  No  total  is  made  for  the  five  cities  as  con- 
ditions differ  considerably.  While  the  number  of  employees  included 
in  this  table,  that  is,  the  number  for  whom  hours  as  well  as  earnings 
were  shown,  is  somewhat  less  than  the  full  number  included  in  the 
wage  tables,  as  will  be  seen  elsewhere  ip  this  report  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  total  labor  force  as  to  earnings  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  portion  of  the  force  shown  here  for  whom  the  hours  worked 
were  reported.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  table  includes 
children  under  16,  which  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  number 
of  employees  receiving  the  lower  earnings.    The  table  follows: 
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▲VSRAOS  HOURS  WORKED  BTEMPLOTEBS  OF  BACH  8BX,  CLASSIFIED  AOCORDINa 
TO  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK. 


Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Weekly  atfningik 

Num. 

ber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

ATer- 

houn. 

Norn- 

ber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Atct- 

houis. 

Num- 
ber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Atct- 

hours. 

Nam- 

ber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Nam- 
ber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
houn. 

MALES. 

Under  12. 

18 
12 
80 
41 
43 
42 
87 
82 
28 
25 

S 

81 
22 
G8 
18 
8 

23.8 
4a8 
80.2 
42.2 
44.0 
44.3 
46.6 
47.8 
48.8 
5a6 
5a2 
52.4 
64.5 
54.4 
64.6 
67.8 
66.0 

1 
8 
12 
18 
10 
18 
17 
23 
88 
88 
84 
30 
27 
24 
66 
6 

ao 

86.3 

4a8 

47.8 
47.3 
48.6 
46.4 

6ao 

6a6 

6a2 

62.7 
6X3 
62.6 
53.0 
63.8 
6&2 

20 

80 

60 

87 

127 

135 

181 

168 

160 

170 

125 

142 

102 

80 

201 

31 

14 

2Sw6 
8a6 
86.1 
42.0 
47.6 
40.3 
61.4 
6L6 
62.1 
62.2 
614 
616 
64.1 
66.7 
65.6 
66.7 
64.2 

8 
16 
18 
27 
26 
48 
41 
44 
46 
80 
27 
81 
10 
28 
47 

6 

17.7 

aa7 

37.1 
30.4 
37.8 
41.0 
44.0 
47.8 
40.4 
48.0 

6ao 

618 
610 
65.8 
64.6 
66.8 

11 
14 
43 
67 
61 
68 
63 
60 
48 
61 
28 
87 
24 
17 
84 

16.1 

f2tot2.W... 

4a7 

i3  to  $3.001 

41.  t 

14  to  $4.90 

41.8 

$5  to  $5.00 

416 

16  to  6.00 

40.8 

$7  to  7.00 

4&a 

SB  to  $8.00 

4&8 

to  to  $0.00 

61.2 

$10  to  $10.00 

612 

$11  to  $11.00 

55.1 

$12  to  $12.00 

66.4 

$13  to  $13.00 

60.6 

$14  to  $14.00 

6a8 

$1S  to  $10.00 

60.6 

$20  to  $24.00 

$2Suid0Ter. 

TotaL 

611 

47.8 

3n 

6a8 

1,861 

6a8 

470 

46.7 

600 

47.7 

Under  12 

106 
170 
800 

430 
425 
371 
366 
312 
257 
175 
110 
04 
47 
20 
40 
4 
3 

22.0 
37.4 
4a3 
44.5 
4&2 
40.4 
60.1 
62.4 
63.0 
63.4 
64.1 
52.0 
54.6 
63.6 
55.0 
60.3 
64.0 

8 

16 

45 

88 

142 

137 

180 

117 

64 

43 

10 

20 

6 

8 

6 

17.4 
33.1 
37.8 
44.6 
48.1 
40.7 
62.0 
61.6 
53.7 
63.6 
63.4 
64.6 
64.7 
61.6 
66.1 

23 

06 

105 

211 

236 

206 

143 

90 

68 

12 

16 

12 

10.6 
34.0 
44.0 
60.0 
61.0 
66.0 
64.7 
66^6 
55.0 
65.2 
56.3 
66.4 
65.3 
614 
514 

6ao 

23 
76 
112 
122 
161 
100 
76 
64 
35 
31 
21 
16 
7 
8 
2 

2&2 
35.0 
44.6 
47.8 
4a7 
62.4 
61.2 
62.6 
61.4 
618 
61.3 
60.6 
510 
61.4 
66.6 

68 
70 
07 
113 
06 
63 
33 
21 
12 
7 
1 

27.0 

$2  to  $2.00 

37.6 

$3  to  $3.00 

44.8 

$4  to  $4.00 

46.8 

$5  to  $5.00 

40.8 

$6to$ft.09l 

65.6 

$7  to  $7.00 

67.6 

$8  to  $8.00 

56w6 

$0  to  $0.00. 

58.6 

$10  to  $10.00 

56.4 

$11  to  $11.00 

60.0 

$12  to  $12.00 

$13  to  $13.00 

........ 

$14  to  $14.00 

$15  to  $10.00; 

1 

60.0 

$20  to  $34.00 

$25andoTcr 

Total 

3,266 

47.6 

853 

40.0 

1,388 

60.7 

820 

47.7 

665 

45.8 

The  average  number  of  hours  for  all  males  in  Chicago  was  47.8. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  lower  wage  groups  the  average  hours  worked 
indicated  a  considerable  amount  of  lost  time  during  the  week.  While, 
aa  stated  above,  the  employment  of  children  under  16  accounts  partly 
for  the  considerable  numbers  shown  in  the  lower  wage  groups,  these 
numbers  were  also  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  many 
employees,  both  children  and  adults,  were  working  on  short  time. 

If  the  female  employees  in  the  Chicago  establishments  be  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  hours  worked  by  the  whole 
number  of  female  employees,  regardless  of  age  and  regardless  of 
earnings,  was  47.6,  approximately  the  same  as  that  for  males. 

The  other  cities  may  be  studied  in  like  manner  by  reference  to  the 
table.  Detailed  information  as  to  hours  worked  by  employees  of 
each  specified  age  receiving  each  classified  amount  of  earnings  may 
be  obtained  from  Table  VIII,  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
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The  foregoing  table  has  presented  the  earnings  of  all  employees  for 
whom  hours  were  reported  in  a  representative  week  and  the  average 
hours  worked  by  the  employees  in  each  wage  group.  The  earnings 
have  first  been  presented  in  relation  to  the  average  hours  worked,  in 
order  that  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  relation  of  short-time  work 
and  the  large  number  of  workers  in  the  lower  wage  groups  and  in 
order  that  the  influence  of  the  short-time  work  may  not  be  over- 
looked in  considering  the  weekly  earnings.  It  should  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  proportion  of  short-time  workers,  as  shown 
by  the  figures  of  this  report,  is  normal.  The  period  for  which  the 
pay  rolls  were  taken  was  in  all  cases  intended  to  be,  and  was,  so  far 
as  possible,  normal,  with  the  establishments  running  full  time  and 
furnishing  the  normal  amount  of  work  to  the  persons  employed.  It 
phould  be  understood,  therefore,  if  in  many  of  the  wage  groups  the 
average  time  worked  is  considerably  less  than  the  full  week,  that  such 
is  the  usual  condition  and  the  distribution  of  weekly  wage  groups  as 
here  shown  is  the  usual  distribution.  The  large  numbers  of  workers 
upon  which  the  tables  are  based  should  make  the  figures  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  conditions  in  the  industry  and  the  localities  covered  by 
the  investigation. 

In  order  that  the  distribution  of  employees  in  the  weekly  wage 
groups  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  another  table  is  given  show- 
ing the  numbers  and  per  cents  of  males  and  females  of  all  ages  in  each 
wage  group.  Additional  columns  have  been  attached  to  the  table 
giving  the  per  cents  on  a  cumulative  basis  to  show  the  per  cent  of 
males  and  females  earning  less  than  the  specified  amount,  as  well  as 
the  per  cent  in  each  particular  group. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AM0X7NTS  IN  A  REP- 
RE8ENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX. 


Weekly  eamlogt 

Number. 

Percent. 

Per  cent  earning 

dassiAed  amounts 

or  less. 

Males. 

Females. 

Malea. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

cmcAOo. 
Under  12 

22 
13 
82 
43 
44 
46 
39 
87 
29 
36 
36 
194 

136 
189 
337 
484 
488 
436 
423 
363 
318 
222 
151 
338 

3.9 
2.3 
5.7 
7.7 
7.9 
8.0 
7.0 
0.6 
6.2 
'      4.7 
6.4 
84.6 

8.6 
4.9 
8.7 
12.4 
12.6 
11.2 
10.9 
0.8 
8.2 
6.7 
3.9 
8,7 

8.0 
6.2 

n.9 

19.6 
27.6 
35.5 
42.5 
49.1 
54.8 
59.0 
65.4 
100.0 

S.8 

t2  to  $2.99 

8.4 

13  to  $3. 99 

17.1 

$4  to  $4.99 

29.5 

$5  to  $5  99 

42.1 

$6  to  $6.99 

53.3 

17  to  $7  99 

64.2 

S8  to  $8.99 

73.5 

$9  to  $9  99 

81.7 

$10  to  $10.99 

87.4 

$11  to  $11.99 

91.3 

$12  and  oyer 

loao 

Total 

660 

8,886 

100.0 

100.0 
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mnCBXB  AND  PEBCBNT  OF  BUPLOYEES  EABNINO  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REP- 
REBENTATIVB  WEEK,  BY  8EX-Conchided. 


Wtekly  aamlngi. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Per  cent  earning 

elasaifled  amo^ii 

or  leas. 

^ 

lialee. 

Females. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

BO^ESTSS. 

Under  $2 

4 
4 
12 
18 
15 
23 
20 
26 
47 
44 
44 
195 

15 
26 
66 
134 
215 
233 
242 
185 
114 
77 
36 
64 

.9 
.9 
2.7 
4.0 
3.3 
6.1 
4.4 
5.8 

10.4 
0.7 
9.7 

43.1 

1.1 
1.9 

4.7 
9.6 
15.4 
16.7 
17.3 
13.2 
8.2 
5.5 
2.5 
3.9 

.9 

L8 

4.5 

8.5 

11.8 

16.9 

21.3 

27.1 

37.5 

47.2 

56.9 

100.0 

LI 

t2U>S2.99 

3.0 

S3toS3.99 

7  7 

$4  to  84.99 

17.3 
32  7 

fS  to  85.99 

86  to  86.99 

40.4 

87  to  87.99 

66  7 

88  to  88.99 

»       79.9 

89  to  89.99 

88  1 

810  to  810.99 

93.6 

811  to  811.99 

96.1 

812  and  over 

UXXO 

Tottl 

452 

1,386 

100.0 

100.0 

HXW  TOftK. 

Under  82 

33 

49 

99 

120 

196 

200 

271 

254 

234 

252 

211 

1,022 

56 
142 
333 
410 
400 
357 
276 
180 
149 
96 
41 
98 

1.1 
1.7 
3.4 
4.1 
6.7 
6.8 
9.2 
8.6 
7.9 
8.6 
7.2 
34.7 

2.2 
5.6 
13.1 
16.1 
15.7 
14.1 

lao 

7.1 
6.9 
3.8 
1.6 
3.9 

1.1 
2.8 
6.2 
10.3 
17.0 
23.8 
33.0 
41.6 
49.5 
58.1 
66.3 
100.0 

2.2 

82  to  82.99 

7.8 
20.9 
37.0 
52.7 
66.8 
77.7 
84.8 
90.7 
94.5 

83  to  83.99 

84  to  84.99 

85  to  86.99 

86  to  86.99 

•7  to  87.89 

88  to  88.99 

80  to  89.99 

810  to  810.99 

ill  to  811.99 

96.1 

loao 

812  and  over 

Total 

2,941 

2,538 

100.0 

100.0 

Frni.ADty.FHU. 
Undflre. 

10 
15 
86 
32 
88 
56 
16 
51 
50 
47 
34 
117 

31 
104 
159 
148 
195 
128 
92 
64 
43 
34 
22 
28 

1.7 
2.6 
4.4 
5.6 
6.7 
9.8 
9.8 
8.9 
8.8 
8.2 
6.0 
27.8 

3.0 
9.9 
15.2 
14.1 
18.6 
12.2 
8.8 
6.1 
4,1 
3.2 
2.1 
2.7 

1.7 
4.3 
8.7 
14.3 
21.0 
30.8 
40.6 
49.5 
58.3 
66.5 
72.5 
100.0 

3.0 
12.0 
28.1 
42.2 

82  to  82.99 

83  to  83.99 

84  to  84.99 

85  to  85.00 

6a8 
73.0 
8L8 
87  9 

86  to  86.99 

87  to  87.90 

88  to  88.99 

80  to  89.99 

92.0 

810  to  810.99 

95.2 

811  to  811.99 

97  8 

flSaadorer 

100.0 

Total 

571 

1,048 

100.0 

100.0 

BALinCOBB. 

ITadf  f9 

38 
76 

102 
01 
86 
97 

106 
83 
80 

110 
58 

206 

198 
291 
369 
364 
281 
174 
104 
61 
32 
23 
6 
1 

3.4 
6.7 
0.0 
8.1 
7.6 
8.6 
0.3 
7.4 
7.1 
0.7 
4.7 
18.4 

10.4 
15.3 
19.4 
».l 
14.8 
9.1 
6.6 
8.9 
1.7 
1.2 
.3 
(«) 

3.4 
10.1 
19.1 
27.2 
84.8 
43.4 
12.7 
60.1 
67.2 
76.9 
81.6 

loao 

10.4 

88to82J0 

2K.7 
4ft.l 
64.2 

83  to  83.99 

84  to  84.99 

85  to  85.99 

79.0 

86  to  86.99 

88.1 
93.6 
96.8 
96.6 
90  7 

87  to  87.99 

88  to  88.99 

89  to  80.99 

810  to  810.99 

811  to  811  JO 

100.0 

812  and  over 

Total 

1,129 

1,903 

100.0 

100.0 

ALL  emu. 
Under  82. 

107 
157 
270 
804 
379 
421 
491 
461 
440 
479 
378 

i,n6 

436 

752 

1,264 

1,540 

1,579 

1,328 

1,187 

863 

666 

452 

264 

819 

L9 
2.8 
4.8 
5.4 
6.7 
7.4 
8,7 
8.0 
7.8 
8.4 
6.7 
8L4 

4.0 
7.0 
11.7 
14.3 
14,7 
12.3 
10.6 
7.9 
6.1 
4.2 
2.4 
4.8 

1.9 
4.7 
9.6 
14.9 
2L6 
29.0 
37.7 
45.7 
63.6 
61.0 
68.6 
100.0 

4.0 
ILO 
22.7 
37  0 

82  to  82.99 

83  to  83.99 

M  to  84.99 

86  to  85.99 

6L7 
64.0 
74.6 

86  to  86.99 

87  to  87.99 

88  to  88.09 

82.6 
88.6 
92.8 
96.8 
100.0 

89  to  80.99 

8tOtofl0.09 

811  to  811.99 

812andoTer 

Total 

6,653 

10,770 

loao 

100.0 

•  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per 
4M50*— S.  Doc.  W6,  61-2,  vol 
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180      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAQB-BABNEBS — MEN's  GLOTHINQ. 

Reference  to  this  table  shows  that  of  the  10,770  female  employees 
of  all  ages  in  the  five  cities,  when  they  are  classified  into  SI  wage 
groups,  the  greatest  number,  or  14.7  per  cent  of  all,  earned  between 
$5  and  S5.99  in  a  representative  week.  Those  earning  less  than 
this  amoimt  constituted  37  per  cent  of  the  female  labor  force,  and 
those  earning  in  excess  of  it  were  48.3  per  cent  of  all.  Comparing 
the  various  cities,  the  pay  rolls  of  the  Chicago  establishments  showed 
29.5  per  cent  earning  less  than  S5,  Rochester  17.3  per  cent,  New 
York  37  per  cent,  Philadelphia  42.2  per  cent,  and  Baltimore  64.2 
per  cent. 

Of  the  male  employees  competing  with  women  and  children  in  the 
establishments  investigated,  when  the  five  cities  are  considered, 
31.4  per  cent  earned  S12  and  over.  The  per  cents  of  the  males  earning 
$12  and  over  in  the  various  cities  were:  Chicago  34.6,  Rochester  43.1, 
New  York  34.7,  Philadelphia  27.5,  and  Baltimore  18.4. 

The  foregoing  table  has  dealt  with  male  and  female  employees 
regardless  of  age.  While  the  number  of  young  children  among  the 
workers  in  this  industry  is  not  great,  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
their  importance  in  the  several  cities,  and  when  they  are  included  in 
the  wage  tabulations  with  the  older  workers  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
of  the  significance  of  the  figures.  A  better  understanding  of  the 
distribution  of  the  operatives  in  the  various  wage  classes  can  be  had 
if  the  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  be  considered.  The  table 
which  follows  is  in  the  same  form  as  the  preceding,  but  children  have 
been  excluded,  and  only  males  and  females  16  years  of  age  and  over 
are  included. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  W  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  EARNING 
CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX. 


Weekly  earnings 


Number. 


Males.     Females. 


Percent. 


Males.      Females. 


Per  cent  eamlnc 
classified  amount! 
or  less. 


Males.     Females. 


CmCAQO. 

Under  12 

12  to  12.99 

$3  to  $.3.99 

14  to  14.99 

»5toS.J.J9 

I6t0f(i99 

17  to$;.l>9 

$8to?^.99 

|9to5').'>J 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over 

Total 


16 

102 

10 

128 

21 

250 

22 

405 

37 

458 

42 

430 

38 

420 

37 

362 

29 

317 

26 

222 

36 

150 

194 

338 

607 


3.0 
2.0 
4.1 
4.3 
7.3 
8.3 
7.6 
7.3 
6.7 
6.1 
7.1 
38. 3 


2.8 
3.6 
7.0 
11.3 
12.8 
12.0 
11.7 
10.1 
8.9 
6.2 
4.2 
0.4 


3,682 


100.0 


100.0 


3.0 

6.0 

9.1 

13.4 

20.7 

29.0 

36.6 

43.8 

49.6 

64.6 

61.7 

100.0 


S.8 

6.4 
13.4 
24.7 

•37.5 
49.6 
6L2 
7LS 
80.2 
86.4 
90.6 

100.0 
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HUMBEB  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  W  TEARS  OF  AOB  AND  OTER  BAHNINQ 
CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX— Cooduded. 


Weekly  evnln^. 

Nmnbcr. 

Pcreent 

Fir  eent    eamlac 
dassifledamoaaS 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fanaks. 

Maks. 

Femaka. 

Undff'CS                 *       • 

4 

4 

8 

9 

15 

23 

20 

26 

47 

44 

44 

196 

14 
31 
01 

2U 
SI 
341 
185 
114 
77 
35 
54 

.9 
.0 

L8 
^1 
1.4 

5.2 
4.6 
&9 

ia7 
lao 
lao 

44.5 

LO 
1.5 
4.5 
$.0 
15.4 
16.9 
17.6 
13.5 
8.4 
5.6 
X6 
4.0 

L8 

3.6 

5.7 

9.1 

14.3 

18.9 

24.8 

35.5 

45.5 

5&5 

100.0 

Lt 

t2toS299    

X$ 

$3to$399               

7.8 

%i  Ui%A9fi                                  X .-.■, 

16.0 

t5to$599          

3L4 

MtAttOO                               

48.3 

f7toS7  99      

8&0 

I8to».9» 

10  to  10.99 

110  to  110.99 

tlltotlL99 

$12  mod  over 

79.4 
87.8 
93.4 
96.0 
100.0 

TotoL 

439 

1.367 

100.0 

100.0 

NEW  TORK. 

Under  $2.      

32 
47 
»4 
115 
193 
196 
270 
254 
234 
252 
211 
1.022 

54 
137 
324 
399 
388 
354 
276 
180 
149 
96 
41 
96 

l.l 

1.6 
3.3 
4.0 
6.6 
6.7 
9.3 
8.7 
8.0 
8.6 

35!0 

2.3 
5.5 
12.9 
15.9 
15.9 
14.1 
11. 0 
7.2 
6.0 
3.8 
1.6 
3.9 

1.1 
3.7 
5.9 
9.9 
16.5 
23.2 
32.5 
41.2 
49.2 
57.8 
65.0 
100.0 

XI 

t2tot299           

7.7 

S3  to  $3  99     

30.0 

f4tof499            

36.5 

^^^99                          

58.4 

96  to  $699        

00.6 

$7  to  $7  99                       

77.5 

t8to$8  99      

84.7 

99to$999            

90.7 

no  to  $10  99  

94.6 

Ill  ta  til  99        

96.1 

*tlSmiid  over 

100.0 

TotaL 

2,930 

2,506 

100.0 

100.0 



FBILADSLrinA. 

Under  $2       

7 
11 
16 
27 
36 
66 
56 
51 
50 
47 
34 
157 

25 
82 
133 
138 
183 
127 
91 
64 
43 
33 
22 
28 

1.3 
ZO 
2.9 
4.9 
6.6 
10.2 
10.2 
9.3 
9.1 
8.6 
6.2 
28.7 

2.6 
8.5 
13.7 
14.2 
18.9 
13.1 
9.4 
6.6 
4.4 
3.4 
2.3 
2.9 

1.3 
3.3 

6.2 
11.1 
17.7 
27.9 
38.1 
47.4 
66.5 
65.1 
71.3 
100.0 

2.6 

•9fA«20Q           

11. 1 

$3  to  $3  99        

24.8 

^  ^Q  $4.99          

39  0 

15  to  $5  99**!! 

57.9 

$6  to  $6.99.. 

$7  to  $7  99 

71.0 
80.4 

$8  to  $8  99        

87.0 

$9  to  $9  99     

91.4 

no  to  $10  99     

94.8 

$IltO$1199         

97  1 

112  and  ovtf..... 

100.0 

TotaL 

548 

969 

100.0 

100.0 



BALTOIORE. 

Under  $2       

85 
71 
87 
83 
81 
91 

105 
83 
79 

110 
53 

208 

149 

235 

330 

347 

267 

172 

103 

61 

32 

23 

6 

1 

8.2 
6.5 
8.0 
7.6 
7.4 
8.6 
9.7 
7.6 
7.3 

10.1 
4.9 

19.1 

13.6 

19.1 

20.1 

15.5 

10.0 

6.0 

3.5 

1.9 

1.3 

.3 

.1 

3.2 
9.7 
17.7 
25.3 
32.7 
41.3 
61.0 
58.6 
<V>.9 
7tV0 
K).9 
100.0 

8.6 

$2tO$2  99           

22.2 

13  to  $3  ^     

41.3 

$4  to  $4  99         

61.4 

$5  to  $5  99     

76.9 

$6  to  $6  99         

86  9 

$7  to  $7  99 

92.9 

$8  to  $8  99      

96.4 

$9  to  $9  99 

98.3 

$10  to  1 10  99 

99.6 

$llto?n.99 

112  and  ovPT- 

99.9 
100.0 

Total    

1,(X9 

1,725 

100.0 

100.0 

ALL  aULS. 

Under  $2 

93 
143 
226 

256 
362 
411 
489 

4:)i 

43i) 

479 

378 

1,770 

344 

oai 

1,098 

1,412 

1,517 

1,314 

1,131 

^52 

055 

451 

253 

519 

1.7 
2.0 
4.1 
4.6 
6.6 
7.4 
8.9 
8.2 
8.0 
8.7 
6.9 
32.3 

3.4 
5.9 
10.8 
13.9 
15.0 
13.0 
11.1 
8.4 
C.5 
4.4 
2.5 
6.1 

1.7 

4.3 
8.4 
13.0 
19. 6 
27.0 
35.  9 
44.1 
52.1 
00.8 
67.7 
100.0 

8.4 

$2  to  $2  99         

9.3 

$3  to  S3  99 

20.1 

$4  to  SUi'i        

34.0 

%SiofS^ 

49.0 

$6toi^^    

02.0 

r  to  $7  99 

$8  to  i^  09 

73.1 
81.5 

$9  to  $b  U9        

88.0 

$10  to  f  10.99 

92.4 

$11  to  $11.99 

94.9 

$12  aud  over..... 

100.0 

Total           .*. 

5,303 

10, 149 

100.0 

100.0 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  for  Chicago  the  greatest 
number  of  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  establishments 
investigated  earned  between  S5  and  S5.99.  Nearly  as  many  earned 
S6  to  S6.99,  S7  to  S7.99;  and  S4  to  S4.99.  The  other  wage  groups  are 
much  smaller.  The  table  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  female  workers 
are  massed  between  S4  and  S8,  47.8  per  cent  earning  between  those 
amounts.  In  Rochester  the  largest  number  earned  S7  to  $7.99.  The 
numbers  earning  $6  to  $6.99  and  $5  to  $5.99  are  only  slightly  smaller. 
The  other  groups,  however,  are  comparatively  small.  In  New  York 
$4  to  $4.99  is  the  point  of  greatest  density;  $5  to  $5.99,  $6  to  $6.99, 
and  $3  to  $3.99  are,  however,  groups  nearly  as  large.  In  Philadelphia 
$5  to  $5.99  is  the  point  of  greatest  density,  with  $4  to  $4.99,  $3  to 
$3.99,  and  $6  to  $6.99  the  next  largest  groups.  In  Baltimore,  as  in 
New  York,  $4  to  $4.99  is  the  largest  group,  but  $3  to  $3.99  is  very 
little  smaller. 

The  general  conclusion  from  this  table  is  that  the  most  favorable 
wage  distribution  for  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  greatest  one-dollar  wage  group  is  to  be  found  in  Roches- 
ter, the  least  favorable  in  Baltimore.  In  Rochester  the  largest  num- 
ber is  found  at  comparatively  high  wages,  $7  to  $7.99.  In  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia  earnings  grouped  around  $5  to  $5.99,  in  New  York, 
and  Baltimore  aroxmd  $4  to  $4.99. 

The  males  16  years  and  over  do  not  group  themselves  so  distinctly 
aroimd  a  limited  wage  group  as  do  the  women  competing  with  them, 
nearly  equal  numbers  being  found  at  several  points  in  the  wage  scale. 
The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that  in  some  cities  the 
number  of  men  competing  with  women  and  children  is  small.  Fur- 
thermore, the  range  of  men's  earnings  (better  shown  in  Table  VIII  at 
the  end  of  this  report)  as  compared  with  that  of  women  is  much  wider. 

A  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  men  and  women  brings  to  light  a 
number  of  notable  points.  (1)  The  range  of  wages  for  men  is  far 
wider  than  for  women.  Thus  while  the  earnings  of  the  middle  half 
of  the  force  of  women  in  each  city  except  Chicago  are  found  within  a 
range  of  $3  or  $4,  the  earnings  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  men 
are  found  within  $5  to  $7.  (2)  The  earnings  of  women  are  far  lower. 
Thus  in  Rochester  one-third  of  the  women  earn  $8  or  above,  while 
four-fifths  of  the  men  report  these  earnings.  The  situation  in  New 
York  is  similar.  In  Baltimore  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  women  earn 
as  much  as  $6,  while  of  the  men  nearly  two-thirds  earn  above  that 
amount.  In  Chicago  the  earnings  of  men  and  women  approach  more 
closely.  Everywhere  women's  wages  range  far  lower  than  those  of 
men.  It  is  in  the  upper  earnings  group,  however,  that  the  difiEerence 
18  most  marked. 

The  eamii^  of  children  are  confined  to  a  narrower  range.  In  foiir 
of  the  cities  three-fourths  at  them  earn  $4  to  $5  or  less;  in  Baltimore 
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thre^fourihs  receive  $3  to  $4  or  lees.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
difference  in  favor  of  boys'  eamingSi  but  this  is  not  so  marked  or  so 
uniform  as  in  the  case  of  older  male  and  female  workers. 

Some  of  the  facts  of  the  foregoing  table  showing  weekly  earnings 
may  be  more  readily  compared  by  an  examination  of  the  median  and 
the  average  earnings.  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  there  is  pre- 
sented in  the  following  table  the  SI  wage  group  in  which  is  found  the 
median  earnings  of  all  employees  for  which  the  wage  data  were 
obtained.  The  more  familiar  average  weekly  earnings  are  presented 
for  comparison  with  the  median.  In  this  case,  however,  the  average  is 
not  for  all  employees,  but  for  the  employees  in  the  important  occupa- 
tions in  the  establishments  investigated.  This  number,  however,  is 
so  large  as  to  be  accurately  representative  of  all  the  employees  of 
these  establishments,  nearly  88  per  cent  of  the  men  and  90  per  cent  of  , 
the  women,  and  88  per  cent  of  the  children,  being  included  in  these 
averages  for  the  important  occupations.  In  Chicago,  where  the  aver- 
age has  been  computed  for  the  entire  force,  and,  likewise,  for  those 
employed  in  the  leading  occupations,  the  averages  arrived  at  in  these 
different  ways  vary  by  a  few  cents  only.(*)  It  may  therefore  be  said 
that  the  average  given  is  practically  the  average  for  all  employees.  ' 

COMPABISON  OF  XXDIAN  AND  AVBBAQB  WEEKLY  BABNINQS. 

In  the  table  which  follows,  the  median  and  average  earnings  are « 
shown  separately  for  males  and  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  and 
for  males  and  females  under  16  years  separately  and  combined.    The 
figures  are  given  separately  for  each  city. 

MEDIAN  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUPS,  WITH  COM- 
PARISON OP  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  WITH  THOSE  OP 
MALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER. 


atr* 


OiSoiico... 
Rochester. 
Kew  York 
PhUaddphlA 
BAttfniora. 


Median  weekly  earnings. 


Employees  16 
yeart  and  over. 


SlO-110.90 
11-  11.09 
10-  10.90 
9-  0.09 
7-    7.90 


Employees  under  16 
years. 


$7-17.9914-44. 
7-7.99  4-4.99 
5-6.09  4-4. 
5-6.90  3-3. 
4-4.00  3-8.001 


TotaL 


4-  4.09 
3-8.99 


4-  4.99 
4.99 


3—  «.  W   3—  8.  W 
a- 2.99  2-2.09 


Average  weekly  earnings 
(leading  occupations). 


Pw  cent  of  earn- 
ings of  women  and 
children  of  eamina 

of  males  16  years    • 
and  over. 


Employees 
16  years, 
ana  over. 


Employees  un- 
der 16  years. 


-J  '^SS^!? 


I 


90  $3-18. 998^-13. 99  $10. 56,$7. 30  $4. 21  $3. 82  $3. 87 
11.29  7.04  3.99  3.  i»8!  3.98 
10.45  6.00  4.25  3.86|  4.02 
0.53  5.75  3.37  3.56  3.52 
7.^  4.74'  3.60  3.25  3.37 


16 

years,— 
and  > 
over.  I  M. 


Shears. 


F. 


To. 
taL 


62.4  35.3  35.3!35.8 
57.4  40.630.8)38.4 
60.335.4  37.4*37.0 
50. 8  46. 5  41.0  42.  S 


vFor  oomparlsoD  of  wages  In  leading  occupations  and  for  all  employees,  see  page  180,  et  seq. 
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In  the  di£Ferent  cities  wide  differences  were  found  in  the  earnings 
reported.  For  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  the  most  favorable 
conditions  were  reported  for  Chicago  as  far  as  the  median  and  average 
wages  are  concerned.  Here  half  of  the  force  attain  to  earnings  in  the 
$7  to  $7.99  group,  or  higher.  The  average  is  S7.30.  The  least  favor- 
able earnings  are  those  in  Baltimore,  where  the  median  falls  in  the 
group  $4  to  $4.99,  and  61.4  per  cent  of  the  force  earn  less  than  $5  per 
week.  The  average  S4.74  is  over  $2.56  less  than  the  average  in  Chi- 
cago. In  Rochester  the  average  earnings  are  but  little  lower  than  in 
Chicago.  The  median  is  in  the  group  $7  to  $7.99;  the  average  is 
$7.04.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  median  falls  between  $5 
to  $5.99;  the  average  is  $6  for  New  York  and  $5.75  for  Philadelphia. 
Between  the  cities  reporting  the  highest  and  the  lowest  average 
earnings  there  is  a  difference  of  over  $2.50. 

For  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  the  order  of  the  cities  is  different. 
Rochester  reports  the  highest  earnings,  the  median  falling  in  the  $11 
to  $11.99  group;  the  average  is  $11.29.  Chicago  and  New  York  fol- 
low, the  median  in  both  cities  falling  between  $10  and  $10.99;  the 
average  in  the  former  city  is  $10.56,  in  the  latter  $10.45.  Philadel- 
phia reports  lower  earnings;  the  median  falls  between  $9  and  $9.99; 
the  average  is  $9.53.  By  far  the  lowest  earnings  are  reported  for 
Baltimore.  The  median  is  between  $7  and  $7.99;  the  average  is 
only  $7.93.  Between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  average  earnings 
there  is  a  difference  of  more  than  $3.25. 

For  children  earnings  vary  less  widely  in  the  different  cities.  In 
two  cities.  New  York  and  Rochester,  the  median  falls  between  $4  and 
$4.99;  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  between  $3  and  $3.99;  in  Balti- 
more between  $2  and  $2.99.  The  average  earnings  is  the  highest  in 
New  York— $4.02,  and  Rochester  $3.98.  In  Chicago  it  is  $3.87;  in 
Philadelphia  $3.52.  The  lowest  earnings  are  in  Baltimore,  $3.37,  or 
65  cents  less  than  the  earnings  of  children  in  New  York.  But  Balti- 
more, it  should  be  remembered,  employs  a  considerable  number  of 
children  12  and  13  years  of  age,  the  legal  age  of  beginning  work 
being  12. 

Extreme  caution  must  be  observed  in  using  the  figures  for  compari- 
son. Weekly  earnings  are  the  products  of  two  factors — the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  hours  of  work.  Both  vary  in  different  clothing  cen- 
ters, as  will  be  shown  later.  Suffice  it  to  note  here  that  when  full 
weight  is  given  to  these  factors  the  differences  are  reduced  in  some 
degree. 

Everywhere  the  difference  between  the  average  earnings  of  men 
and  the  average  earnings  of  women  is  wide.  It  is  greatest  in  New 
York — $4.45.  In  Rochester  it  is  $4.25,  in  Philadelphia  $3.78,  in 
Chicago  $3.26,  and  in  Baltimore  $3.19.     In  four  of  the  five  cities 
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women  earn  about  60  per  cent  of  men's  earnings.  In  Chicago,  how- 
ever, they  attain  to  nearly  70  per  cent. 

The  reader  must,  however,  be  cautious  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
this  comparison  on  the  basis  of  males  and  females  in  age  groups  so 
large  as  16  and  over.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  male 
force  is  composed  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  older  workers.  More- 
over, there  are  wide  differences  in  the  work  which  the  male  and 
female  workers  do.  These  factors  must  be  considered  before  a  gen- 
eralization may  be  made  with  confidence. 

As  compared  with  earnings  of  men,  children's  average  earnings  are 
about  one-third  as  large.  The  earnings  of  females  imder  16  equal 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  earnings  of  females  16  and  and  over. 
The  proportion  of  children's  earnings  to  those  of  males  16  and  over 
is  highest  in  Baltimore  and  lowest  in  Rochester. 

The  difference  in  average  earnings  of  boys  and  girls  is  not  striking. 
In  one  case,  Baltimore,  it  is  as  high  as  13.5  per  cent;  in  Rochester  the 
earnings  are  nearly  identical.  In  Chicago  and  New  York  boys  earn 
about  10  per  cent  more  than  girls;  in  Philadelphia  alone  they  earn 
slightly  less. 

In  comparing  the  earnings  of  children  and  males  and  females  of  16 
and  over  the  vaiying  hours  for  children  are  a  further  reason  for  cau- 
tion. In  New  York  and  Illinois  the  law  prohibits  children  from 
working  in  excess  of  eight  hours.  This  law  is  well  observed  in  Roch- 
ester and  Chicago;  in  the  other  centers  the  working  day  is  usually 
the  same  as  that  for  adults.  Where,  however,  as  in  Chicago  and 
Rochester,  the  working  day  differs,  the  shorter  day  is  one  cause  for 
the  lower  earnings  of  children. 

For  a  brief  general  summary  of  the  earnings  of  employees,  to  see 
clearly  the  wage  level  of  the  various  groups,  a  table  of  cumulative 
percentages  affords  an  easy  method.  In  the  following  table  the 
employees,  male  and  female,  are  divided  into  two  age  groups,  those 
under  16  years  of  age  and  those  16  years  of  age  and  over,  and  the  per 
cent  earning  in  a  representative  week  under  $2,  under  $4,  under  |6, 
under  $8,  under  $10,  and  under  $12  b  shown.  In  comparing  earnings 
within  the  age  group  "16  years  of  age  and  over"  the  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  concentration  of  the  females  in  the  younger 
age  groups  is  much  more  pronounced  than  in  the  case  of  males,  and 
that,  consequently,  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  represent,  on 
the  average,  a  considerably  younger  group  than  the  males.  The  effect 
of  this  upon  earnings  will  be  seen  when  earnings  for  smaller  age 
groups  are  studied. (")     The  table  follows. 

«  EamingB  for  age  groups  in  detail  are  given  in  Tables  VIII  to  X  at  the  end  of  this 
report;  they  are  alao  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  141,  et  seq. 
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PER  GENT  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  16  YEARS  OF 
AOE  AND  OVER  EARNING  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTA. 
TIVE  WEEK,  BY  CITIES. 


«tt]r. 

Pfff  ctftt  or  Biales  onder  16  yean 

Per  oent  of  females  under  16  yean 
earning  under^ 

S3. 

•4. 

96. 

St. 

no. 

112. 

S3. 

$4. 

16. 

St. 

sia 

•12. 

Chicago 

13.0 

40.8 
30.8 
38.1 
60.6 
67.6 

02.6 

loao 

76.1 
100.0 
90.0 

100. 0 

11.2 
3.3 
&2 
7.6 

27.6 

50.8 
36.6 
50.0 
67.6 
80.9 

95.8 
86.6 
90.6 
96.3 
98.3 

96.8 
100.0 
100.0 

96.8 
100.0 

Rochetter 

New  York 

4.7 
13.0 
7.6 

100.0 

Philadelphia 

Baltiinore r . 

97.6 

100.0 

aty. 

Per  cent  of  males  16  years  and  over 
earning  under— 

Per  cent  of  females  16  yean  and  over 
caroing  under- 

12. 

14. 

16. 

IS. 

$10. 

•12. 

12. 

14. 

S6. 

18. 

$10. 

•12. 

Chicago 

3.0 
.9 
1.1 
L3 
3.2 

9.1 
3.6 
6.9 
6.2 
17.7 

20.7 
9.1 
16.6 
17.7 
32.7 

86.6 
18.9 
82.6 
38.1 
61.0 

49.5 
35.6 
49.2 
56.5 
66.9 

61.7 
65.5 
65.0 
71.3 
80.9 

2.8 
LO 
2.2 
2.6 
8.6 

13.4 
7.0 
20.6 
24.8 
41.3 

87.5 
31.4 
52.4 
57.9 
76.9 

61.2 
65.9 
77.6 
80.4 
02.9 

80.3 
87.8 
90.7 
91.4 
98.3 

90.6 

Rochester 

96.0 

New  York 

96.1 

Philadelphia 

97.1 

Baltimore 

90.0 

In  interpreting  this  table  it  will  be  well  to  take  some  arbitrary 
point  in  the  wage  scale  and  note  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees 
earning  below  or  above  the  specified  amount.  Inasmuch  as  $6  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  average  earnings  for  women  and  $10  for  men, 
these  figures  may  be  used  as  a  measure  of  wage  conditions  in  the 
different  cities. 

Taking  $6  as  the  dividing  line  for  women,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
the  different  cities  between  one-third  and  three-fourths  of  the  female 
force  16  years  and  over  earn  less  than  $6 — 31.4  per  cent  in  Rochester, 
37.5  per  cent  in  Chicago,  52.4  per  cent  in  New  York,  57.9  per  cent  in 
Philadelphia,  and  76.9  per  cent  in  Baltimore.  Ten  dollars  marks  the 
upper  limit  for  most  women.  Chicago  alone  is  a  notable  exception. 
Here  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  force  reports  earnings  of  $10  or  more, 
and  nearly  10  per  cent  earn  $12  or  more.  In  Rochester  12.2  per  cent 
earn  $10  or  more,  in  New  York  9.3  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia  8.6  per 
cent,  and  in  Baltimore  only  1.7  per  cent. 

In  every  city  about  half  of  the  women  are  found  earning  between 
$4  and  $8.  Where  wage  conditions  are  most  favorable  few  are  found 
earning  less  than  $4  and  a  considerable  number  receiving  wages  in 
excess  of  $8.  Thus,  in  Chicago  13.4  per  cent  and  in  Rochester  only  7 
per  cent  earn  less  than  $4,  whereas  in  the  former  city  nearly  40  per 
per  cent  and  in  the  latter  over  one-third  earn  $8  or  more.  In  New 
York  one-fifth  of  the  female  force  16  years  and  over  earns  less  than 
$4,  in  Philadelphia  one-fourth,  and  in  Baltimore  over  40  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  New  York  22.5  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia  slightly 
less,  and  in  Baltimore  only  7.1  per  cent  earn  $8  or  more. 
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For  men  flO  may  be  taken  as  the  dividing  Kne.  In  Chicago  and 
New  York  about  5&  per  cent  of  tha  mab  foica  16  years  of  age  and 
over  is  found  earning  less  than  $10;  in  Philadelphia  somewhat  more; 
in  Baltimore  two-thirds  fall  below  this  line.  In  Rochester,  howeveri 
only  about  one-third  of  the  men  earn  less  than  $10.  On  the  other 
handj  in  three  of  the  five  cities  over  20  per  cent  earn  $14  or  more.  In 
Philadelphia  only  17  per  cent  and  in  Baltimore  less  than  10  per  cent 
reach  that  amount. 

Children's  earnings  are  found  lai^gely  between  $2  and  $6.  In  Chi- 
cago* (11.6  per  cent),  and  particularly  in  Balthnore  (23.8  per  cent),  are 
found  the  largest  per  cent  of  children  with  earnings  below  $2.  The 
largest  number  earn  $2  to  $4  in  every  city  except  in  Rochester.  Few 
children  anywhere  earn  as  much  as  $6.  New  York  leads  in  this 
respect.  As  between  boys  and  girls,  everywhere  the  earnings  of  boys 
are  distributed  more  largely  in  the  upper  wage  groups  than  those  of 
girb. 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARIONGS  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  foregoing  series  of  tables  has  presented  the  classified  weekly 
earnings  of  aU  shop  employees  in  the  establishments  investigated 
(sivre  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations  where  no  women  or 
children  are  engaged,  as  already  explained).  For  certain  compari- 
sons the  average  weekly  earnings  are  much  more  easily  used  than  are 
classified  earnings.  The  average  earnings  have  been  computed,  not 
for  the  whole  labor  force,  but  only  for  those  in  the  leading  occupa- 
tions— occupations  which  are  peculiar  to  the  clothing  industry.  In 
computing  the  averages  home  workers  among  the  women  16  years  of 
age  and  over  have  been  excluded  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  earnings 
of  shop  workers  separately.  Men  in  occupations  in  which  women  or 
diildren  are  not  engaged  are  excluded,  as  in  all  of  the  wage  tabula- 
tions. 

Although  the  number  of  employees  for  whom  earnings  are  shown 
is  thus  reduced  to  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  number  for  whom 
wage  data  are  presented  in  the  preceding  tables,  it  is  nevertheless 
believed  that  the  numbers  for  whom  the  average  earnings  have  been 
computed  are  large  enough  to  be  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
force  as  a  whole.  In  the  case  of  Chicago  the  average  earnings  have 
been  computed  for  the  entire  force,  as  well  as  for  the  employees  in 
the  leading  occupations,  and  the  results  may  be  compared  in  the 
accompanying  table. 
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AVBRAGB  WEEKLY  BARNINQ8,  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  OP  MALES  AND 
FEMALES  10  YEARS  OF  AQE  AND  OVER  AND  OF  THOSE  X7NDER  16  YEARS  IN  LEAD- 
ING OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIQATBD  IN  OHICAOO. 


Males  10 

years  and 

over. 

Females  10 

years  and 

over. 

Males 

under  10 

years. 

Females 

onderlO 

years. 

Total 

under  10 

years. 

CUiSofemploTMS. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
eam- 
ingB. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
eam- 
ingB. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
a«e 
earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver. 
a«e 
earn- 
ings. 

Total  force,  including hoi^e  workers... 
Total  shop  workers 

607 
507 
402 

110.52 
10.52 
10.56 

3,076 
3,582 
3,560 

17.27 
7.86 
7.30 

53 
53 

13.81 
3.81 

303 
303 
296 

13.65 
3.55 
3.82 

350 
350 

^S 

Shop  workers,  leading  occupations .... 

51 

4.21 

847 

*■" 

For  women  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  the  total  force,  including 
home  workers,  are  seen  to  differ  by  only  3  cents  from  the  average  for 
the  employees  in  the  principal  shop  occupations,  and  by  only  8  cents 
from  the  average  for  all  women  shop  employees.  The  difference  is 
only  about  1  per  cent.  For  men  the  difference  is  equally  trifling.  For 
children  the  difference  is,  however,  marked. 

For  Baltimore  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  all  female  time  work- 
ers have  been  computed.  This  class  of  employees  is  almost  identical 
with  the  employees  in  the  leading  occupations  for  whom  the  hours 
spent  at  work  are  reported.  Here,  too,  the  difference  is  slight,  7  cents, 
or  less  than  2  per  cent. 

The  difference  between  the  average  for  the  total  number  of  women 
for  whom  earnings  are  reported  and  the  number  for  whom  the  aver- 
age earnings  are  computed  is  due  largely  to  the  omission  of  home 
workers.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  as 
here  given  is  for  almost  the  total  number  of  shop  employees. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  weekly  earnings  and  the 
number  of  employees  to  whom  the  average  applies  for  men,  women, 
and  children,  hkewise  for  boys  and  girls.  The  data  are  presented  by 
cities: 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OP  MALES  AND  FEMALES  10  YEARS  OP  AGE  AND 
OVER,  AND  UNDER  10  YEARS  OP  AGE,  IN  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES. 


Number  of  employees. 

Average  weekly  earnings 

city. 

10  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

10  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  yean. 

Males. 

Pe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Pe- 
males. 

Total. 

Chicago 

492 
389 
2,470 
525 
905 

3,569 
1,329 
2,623 
946 
1,317 

51 
13 
20 
23 
SO 

290 
29 
30 
80 

104 

847 
42 
50 
102 
140 

$10.50 
11.29 
10.45 
9.53 
7.93 

17.30 
7.04 
0.00 
5.75 
4.74 

$4.21 
8.99 
4.26 
8.87 
8.09 

18.82 
3.98 
8.80 
8.50 
8.25 

18.(17 

Rochester 

8.98 

New  York 

4.03 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

8.52 
8.87 
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The  significant  results  of  this  table  have  been  noted  in  the  earlier 
discussion  (p.  133)  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

BARIiniOS  OF  SHOP  WORKBRS  AND  HOME  WORKERS  COMPARED. 

The  forgoing  tables  are  for  shop  workers  only.  As  has  been 
shown  (p.  124),  a  considerable  number  of  the  employees  in  different 
cities  were  home  workers.  The  conditions  xmder  which  they  work, 
however,  are  very  different  from  those  of  shop  workers,  and  their 
earnings  are  much  less. 

A  summary  has  therefore  been  prepared  showing  for  comparison 
the  distribution  of  the  shop  and  home  workers  by  earnings.  This 
table  makes  clear  the  fact  that  everywhere  home  workers'  earnings 
are  low.  Taking  $4  as  a  dividing  line  in  Chicago,  it  will  be  foxmd 
that  45.2  per  cent  of  the  home  finishers  earn  less  than  $4,  whereas 
only  one-seventh  of  the  shop  workers  fall  short  of  that  amount. 
Elighty-four  per  cent  of  the  home  workers  earn  less  than  $6,  as  con- 
trasted with  38  per  cent  of  the  shop  workers.  In  Rochester  over 
one-half  of  the  home  workers  earn  less  than  $4,  whereas  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  shop  workers  are  found  below  those  earnings.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  earn  less  than  $6,  as  opposed  to  31  per  cent  for  shop 
workers.  In  New  York,  where  home  work  is  carried  on  most  exten- 
sively, two-thirds  of  the  home  workers  are  reported  to  have  earned 
lees  than  $4,  as  contrasted  with  one-fifth  of  the  shop  workers.  In 
Philadelphia  four-fifths  of  the  home  workers  earn  less  than  $4,  as 
contrasted  with  one-fourth  of  the  shop  workers.  In  Baltimore  91 
per  cent  of  the  home  workers  earn  less  than  $4,  as  contrasted  with  42 
per  cent  of  the  shop  workers.  In  every  city  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  home  workers  earn  less  than  $2 — 8.4  per  cent  in 
Chicago,  14.0  per  cent  in  Rochester,  18.9  per  cent  in  New  York,  37.5 
per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  and  59.3  per  cent  in  Baltimore.  In  every 
city,  except  Baltimore,  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  shop  force  report 
earnings  lower  than  $2,  and  in  Baltimore  only  8.6  per  cent  reported 
such  earnings  in  contrast  with  59.3  per  cent  of  the  home  workers. 

The  average  wages  for  home  workers  are:  Chicago,  $4.35;  Rochester, 
$4.14;  New  York,  $3.61;  Philadelphia,  $2.88;  Baltimore,  $2.24.  The 
earnings  of  home  workers  are  equal  to  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
the  earnings  of  shop  workers. 

Here  again  the  caution  must  be  repeated  that  home  workers'  wages, 
low  as  they  are,  often  stand  for  the  earnings  of  more  than  one  worker. 
Sometimes,  as  reported  on  the  books  of  the  firm,  it  represents  the 
earnings  for  more  than  one  week. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  SHOP  AND  HOME  WORKERS  10  YEARS  OF  AGE 

AND  OVER   EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 

CITIES.  

NUBIBEB. 


Under 
12. 

S2t0 
S8.09. 

$4  to 
15.99. 

$6  to 
$7.99. 

18  to 
19.99. 

$10  to 
$11.99. 

$12  and 
over. 

TotiL 

CDCAOO. 

102 
8 

878 
86 

868 
37 

860 
7 

679 
6 

872 
3 

338 

8,582 

Home  workert. 

95 

Total 

110 

413 

900 

8^ 

684 

376 

836 

8,677 

BOCHESTIB. 

ShoD  iworkcra    

14 
14 

82 
88 

884 
83 

472 
9 

299 
4 

112 
2 

64 

1,367 

100 

Home  workers. 

Total 

28 

120 

367 

481 

303 

114 

64 

1,467 

NEW  TORE. 

64 

62 

461 
160 

797 
72 

630 
21 

829 
9 

187 
3 

98 
8 

2,506 

Boin6  workers. 

320 

Total 

116 

620 

869 

651 

338 

140 

101 

2,835 

PHILADKLPHIl. 

Shop  workers 

26 
24 

215 
28 

821 
9 

218 

1 

107 

65 

2 

28 

969 

Home  workerv. 

64 

Total 

40 

243 

330 

219 

107 

67 

28 

1,088 

BALTIMOBS. 

Shop  workers. 

149 
32 

565 
17 

614 
3 

376 
2 

93 

28 

1 

''"^ 

Home  workers 

Total 

181 

582 

617 

277 

93 

28 

1 

1,779 

ALL  cmss. 
ShoD  workers. 

844 
140 

1,701 
277 

3,929 
154 

2,446 
40 

1,607 
18 

704 
10 

619 
8 

10,140 
642 

Home  workers... 

Total 

484 

1,978 

3,0S3 

2,485 

1,625 

714 

522 

10,79 

] 

PEBCi 

!NT. 

cmcAoo. 
Shop  workers 

2.8 
8.4 

10.6 
36.8 

24.1 
38.9 

23.7 

7.4 

19.0 
5.3 

10.4 
3.2 

9.4 

100  0 

Home  workers 

100  0 

Total 

3.0 

11.2 

24.5 

23.3 

18.6 

10.2 

9.2 

100.0 

ROCHESTER. 

Shop  workers 

1.0 
14.0 

6.0 
38.0 

24.4 

33.0 

34.6 
9.0 

21.9 
4.0 

8.2 
2.0 

4.0 

100  0 

Home  workers 

100.0 

Total 

1.9 

8.2 

25.0 

32.8 

20.6 

7.8 

3.7 

100.0 

NEW  YORK. 

Shop  workers 

2.2 
18.9 

18.4 
48.3 

31.8 
21.9 

25.1 
6.4 

13.2 
2.7 

6.4 
.9 

8.9 
.9 

100.0 
100.6 

Home  workers 

Total , 

4.1 

21.9 

30.6 

23.0 

11.9 

4.9 

8.6 

100.0 

PHILADELPHU. 

Shop  workers 

2.6 
87.6 

22.2 
43.7 

33.1 
14.1 

22.5 
1.6 

n.o 

6.7 
3.1 

3.9 

100.0 
100.0 

Home  workers 

Total 

4.7 

23.5 

32.0 

21.2 

10.4 

5.5 

2.7 

100.0 

balthiore. 
Shop  workers 

8.6 
60.3 

32.7 
31.5 

35.6 
5.5 

16.0 
3.7 

6.4 

1.6 

.1 

100.0 
100  0 

Home  workers 

Total 

10.2 

32.7 

34.7 

15.5 

5.2 

L6 

.1 

100.0 

AU    "ITIES. 

Shop  workers 

3.4 
21.8 

16.7 
43.1 

28.9 
24.0 

24.1 
6.2 

14.9 
2.8 

6.9 
1.6 

6.1 
.6 

100.0 
100.0 

Home  workers 

Total 

4.6 

18.3 

28.6 

23.0 

14.1 

6.6 

4.9 

100. 0 
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mnCBBR  AND  PBR  CENT  OF  FSICALB  SfiOP  AND  HOKE  WORKERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGS 
AND  OVER  EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPESENTATIVE  \\  EEK,  BY 
CITIES-Oonohided. 

PBR  CSNT  BABNINO  LBS8  THAN  8PBCIFIBD  AM CHTlfTB. 


Par  ceot  aamlng  toss  than^ 

Percent 
eamlDf 

At«w 

S3. 

84. 

•6. 

88. 

810. 

812. 

812  and 
over. 

•••. 

cmcAOo. 

X8 
&4 

13.4 
46.2 

87.6 
84.1 

61.3 

91.6 

80.0 
96.8 

00.6 
100.0 

0.4 

87.80 

Home  workers • 

4.36 

Total 

3.0 

14.2 

38.7 

62.0 

80.6 

00.8 

9.2 

BOCHSflTKB. 

gilop  workffj 

1.0 
14.0 

7.0 
62.0 

81.4 
86.0 

65.9 
04.0 

&l 

96.0 
100.0 

4.0 

7.04 

Home  workers 

4.14 

Total 

1.0 

10.1 

86.1 

67.9 

88.6 

96.3 

8.7 

lf»W  TORK. 

Shop  workers 

2.2 

18.9 

ao.0 

07.2 

62.4 
69.1 

77.6 
96.6 

90.7 
96.2 

96.1 
99.1 

3.9 
.9 

6.00 

Home  workers 

8.61 

Total 

4.1 

26.0 

66.6 

79.6 

91.6 

96.4 

3.6 

_ 

nOLADELPBU. 

Sbop  worker* 

2.0 
57.6 

24.8 
81.2 

67.9 
95.8 

80.4 
96.9 

91.4 
96.9 

97.1 
100.0 

8.0 

6.75 

Bo*'y>  workers 

3.88 

TotaL 

4.7 

28.2 

60.2 

81.4 

91.8 

97.3 

2.7 

BALIWOSB. 

ghop  workers 

8.0 
fiO.3 

41.8 
90.8 

76.9 
96.3 

92.9 
100.0 

98.8 

99.9 

.1 

4.74 

Home  workers 

2.24 

Total 

10.2 

42.9 

77.6 

98.1 

96.3 

99.9 

.1 

ALL  cnna. 
Shop  workers..... 

8.4 
21.8 

20.1 
64.0 

49.0 
88.9 

73.1 
06.1 

88.0 
07.9 

94.9 
99.6 

6.1 
.6 

Home  worksrs 

Total.... 

4.5 

22.8 

61.4 

74.4 

88.6 

96.1 

4.9 

CLASSIFIK)  WBSKLT  BARNINOS,  BY  SEX  AND  AQE,  IN  DBTAHn 

The  foregoing  tables  have  presented  the  eammgs  of  employees  in 
large  age  groups.  In  comparing  earnings  for  large  numbers  of 
employees  it  is  important  that  the  age  distribution  of  the  various 
groups  compared  should  be  considered.  For,  as  will  appear  later  on 
in  this  report,  the  earnings  of  both  males  and  females,  when 
considerable  numbers  are  taken,  increase  with  age  up  to  35  or 
40  years.  Consequently  a  difference  of  several  years  in  the  average 
age  of  two  or  more  groups  of  employees  may  explain  considerable 
difference  in  earnings.  Unless  the  ages  of  groups  be  known  the  real 
reasons  for  difference  in  earnings  may  be  overlooked. 

The  great  mass  of  female  workers  are  found  to  be  under  21  years 
of  age;  the  iwss  of  male  workers  on  the  other  hand  are  over  21.  In 
making  compansons  of  male  and  female  earnings  where  no  age 
grouping  or  where  the  broad  age  grouping  of  16  and  over  is  given, 
this  difference  in  age  must  be  especially  borne  in  mind.    From  another 
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point  of  view  the  age  of  the  female  wage-earner  is  very  important, 
and  that  is  that  the  mass  of  female  workers  in  the  lower  age  groups, 
up  to  20  or  even  21,  are  yoimger  members  of  families  and  therefore 
in  many  cases  not  wholly  self-dependent.  This  is,  however,  less  true 
of  the  older  workers.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  present  separately 
the  earnings  of  the  older  workers,  with  a  view  to  affording  some  basis 
for  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  extent  women  earn  a  "living 
wage." 

The  material  on  age  and  earnings,  presented  in  detail  in  Table  VIII 
at  the  end  of  this  report,  is  summarized  separately  for  each  city  in  the 
following  table.  Owing  to  the  important  changes  in  earnings  as  the 
age  rises  the  eamftigs  are  presented  in  the  comparatively  detailed  age 
groups  of  under  16  years,  16  and  17,  18  to  20,  21  to  24,  26  to  29, 
30  to  34,  35  to  44,  45  to  54,  55  to  64,  and  65  and  over.  Since  there  is 
little  difference  in  earnings  under  16  years  of  age,  but  at  the  age  of  16 
the  earnings  begin  to  rapidly  advance,  the  earnings  are  shown  sepa- 
rately for  those  under  16  and  those  16  and  over.  Workers  16  and 
over  are  also  shown  in  two  groups,  those  16  to  20,  inclusive,  and 
those  21  and  over.  The  data  relate  to  shop  workers  only.  The 
method  employed  here  is  the  following:  Specified  weekly  earnings 
are  chosen,  one  typical  of  average  earnings  for  women — $6,  and  one 
typical  of  higher  earnings — $8;  for  completeness  the  group  $6  to 
$7.99  is  also  added.  There  is  then  shown  for  each  city  the  per  cent  of 
the  total  force  at  any  specified  age  group  who  earn  less  than  $6  and 
the  per  cent  who  earn  $8  or  more  weekly,  and  the  per  cent  earning 
$6  to  $7.99. 

NUMBER   AND    PER   CENT   OF   MALE   AND   FEMALE   EMPLOYEES   IN   EACH   CITY 
EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  PER  WEEK,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

CHICAGO. 


Ages. 

Number  of  employees 
wilh  weekly  eariiings— 

Total. 

Per  cent  of  emplovees 
with  weekly  earnings— 

Under 

$(Uo 
$7.99. 

$8  and 
over. 

Under 
16. 

16  to 
17.99. 

18  and 
over. 

MALES. 

Under  10  years 

49 
24 
25 
16 
16 

5 
10 

1 

4 
14 
25 
12 
9 
6 
4 
2 
3 

5 

u 

44 

70 
CO 
35 
37 
8 
3 

45" 

53 
52 
04 
98 
91 
46 
51 
11 
6 
1 
57 

02.5 
46.2 
26.6 
16.3 
17.6 
10.9 
19.6 
9.1 

"ioo.o" 

12.3 

7.5 
26.9 
26.6 
12.3 

9.9 
13.0 

7.8 
18.2 
60.0 

16  and  1 7  years 

26  9 

18  to  20  years 

46  8 

21  to  24  years 

71  4 

25  to  20  vcr.rs 

72  5 

30  to  34  years 

76  1 

35  to  44  years 

72  6 

45  to  54  yeiirs 

72  7 

55  to  <>4  ycar^ 

50  0 

65  years  and  over 

1 

7 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  nnd  oyer 

8.8 

78  0 

Total 

154 

84 

322 

58 
264 

560 

27.5 

16.0 

67  6 

10  to  20  years 

49 
56 

39 
41 

146 
361 

33.6 
16.5 

26.7 
U.4 

39  7 

21  ywrs  ftnd  ovw. 

73.1 

Total|  IffyMTsand  over.,,,.,^.,....^.^. 

105 

80 

322 

507 

ao.7 

16.8 

63.6 
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HUMBBR  AND   FEB    CENT   OF   MALE   AND    FEMALE   EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  CITY 
BARNINQ  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  PER  WEEK,  BY  AQB  QBOUPS-Continoed. 

CHICAGO-Conchided. 


AgM. 

Nomber  of  employees 
with  weeUy  earnings— 

TnfAl 

Pir  cent  of  employees 
with  weekly  earnings— 

Under 
$6. 

16  to 
17.99. 

18  and 
over. 

Under 
$6. 

16  to 
17.99. 

18  and 
over. 

riMALSS. 

Under  10  jrean. 

291 

424 

458 

188 

103 

28 

44 

32 

15 

2 

49 

9 

199 

335 

136 

51 

31 

33 

13 

6 

2 

44 

3 

171 

476 

328 

135 

50 

77 

32 

6 

1 

104 

303 
794 
1,260 
662 
289 
118 
154 
77 
27 
5 
197 

96.0 
53.4 
30.1 
28.8 
35.6 
23.7 
28.6 
41.6 
55.6 
40.0 
24.9 

3.0 
25.0 
26.4 
20.9 
17.7 
26.3 
21.4 
16.8 
22.2 
40.0 
22.3 

1.0 

14  and  17  ymrs,....^.^  <...... ...,.,.. 

2L5 

18  to  20  yean 

37.5 

21  to  24  yean 

50.3 

25  to  29  yean...... 

46.7 

30  to  34  yean 

50.0 

36  to  44  yean 

50.0 

45  to  54  yean 

41.6 

55  to  64  yean 

22.2 

56  Teara  and  over 

20.0 

Othen,  reported  as  21  yean  and  over 

58.8 

Total 

1,634 

850 

1,392 

3,885 

42.1 

22.1 

35.8 

16  to  20  yean 

882 
401 

534 
310 

647 
742 

2,063 
1,519 

42.7 
30.4 

25.9 
20.8 

3L4 

31  Tean and  over ..rrr 

48.8 

Total,  16  yean  and  ovw 

1,343 

850 

1,389 

3,582 

37.5 

23.7 

38.8 

ROCHESTER. 


MALES. 

Under  16  yean 

13 
17 
11 
6 

1 
2 

13 
33 
79 
95 
98 
47 
59 
18 
7 
3 

100.0 
51.5 
13.9 
6.3 
LO 
4.3 

"66.y 

16 and  17  vean 

16 
11 

9 
52 
78 
95 
44 
66 
15 
6 
1 

21.2 
20.3 
11.6 
2.1 
2.1 
5.1 
11.1 
14.3 

27.3 

18  to  20  yean... 

65.8 

21  to  24  yean 

82.1 

25  to  29  yean 

96.9 

20  to  34  yean 

93.6 

35  to  44  yean 

94.9 

45  to  54  yean 

1 

83.3 

55  to  64  yean 

85.7 

65 years  and  over 

•j,- 

33.3 

Total 

.^3 

43 

356 

452 

11.7 

9.5 

78.8 

16  to  20  yean 

28 
12 

23 
20 

61 
295 

112 
327 

26.0 
3.7 

20.6 
6.1 

54.5 

21  yean  and  over......... 

90.2 

Total,  16  yfflf??  ^n*!  ov*^r 

40 

43 

356 

439 

9.1 

9.8 

81.1 

FEMALES. 

Under  16  yean 

26 
109 
117 
f)8 
40 
27 
.      36 
21 
6 

3 

67 
150 
98 
50 
28 
44 
16 
4 
2 
4 

16* 

81 

123 

79 

65 

78 

18 

2 

1 

2 

29 
192 
348 
289 
178 
120 
158 

55 

12 
3 

12 

89.7 
56.8 
33.6 
23.5 
22.5 
22.5 
22.8 
38.2 
50.0 

"'56.O* 

10.3 
34.9 
43.1 
33.9 
33.1 
23.3 
27.8 
29.1 
33.3 
66.7 
33.3 

16  and  17  yean 

8.3 

18  to  20  yean 

23.3 

21  to  24  yean 

42.6 

25  to  29  yean 

44.4 

30  to  34  yean 

54.2 

35  to  44  yean 

49.4 

45  to  54  years 

32.7 

56  to  64  yean 

16.7 

^.■5  yc^rs  and  over 

33.3 

Oihen,  reported  as  21  yeiira  and  over 

6 

16.7 

Total 

456 

475 

465 

1,396 

32.7 

34.0 

33.3 

16  to  20  yean 

226 
204 

217 
255 

97 
368 

540 
827 

41.8 
24.7 

40.2 
30.8 

18.0 

21  vMirs and  over. , 

44.5 

Total,  16  yean  and  over 

430 

472 

465 

1,367 

3L5 

34.5 

34.0 
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NUMBKR  AND   PER  CENT   OP   KALE   AND   FEHA.LB    EMPLOYEES  IN  EAQH  dTT 
SABNINO  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  PER  WEBK,BYAOE  OBOUPS-CttatteMd. 


Afw. 

Number  of  employees 
iplth  weekly  earnings— 

TotaL 

Per  cent  of  employees 
with  weekly  aamlng»» 

Under 

$6. 

16  to 
$7.99. 

18  and 
over. 

Under 
16. 

16  to 

17.99. 

88  and 
over. 

MALES. 

Under  16  yean 

16 

02 

101 

50 

32 

28 

81 

17 

7 

2 

112 

6 
43 

104 
66 
50 
32 
44 
16 
10 
4 

107 

29* 

161 

283 

281 

214 

322 

83 

11 

2 

687 

21 
164 
366 

398 
363 
274 
397 
116 
28 
8 
806 

76.2 

66.1 
27.6 
14.8 

8.8 
10.2 

7.8 
14.7 
25.0 
25.0 
18.0 

0.8 
26.2 
28.4 
14.1 
13.6 
U.7 
11.1 
13.8 
86.7 
60.O 
18.8 

16 and  17  yean 

17.7 

18  to  20  yean 

44.0 

21  to  24  yean 

7L1 

25  to  29  yean 

77.4 

80  to  34  yean 

78.1 

36  to  44  yean 

81.1 

46  to  54  yean 

71.6 

66  to  64  yean 

89.3 

66yeanaiMl  over 

^0 

Others.  leDorted  as  21  vean  and  over    

73.8 

Total 

4B7 

471 

1,973 

2,041 

16.9 

]§.« 

67.1 

16  to  20  yean 

193 
288 

147 
319 

190 
1,783 

630 
2,390 

86.4 
12.1 

27.7 
13.3 

86.9 

21  years  and  over. 

74.6 

Total  16  yean  and  over 

481 

466 

1,973 

2,920 

16.6 

16.« 

67.6 

FEMALES. 

Under  16  yean 

29 

336 

341 

178 

94 

52 

71 

33 

12 

1 

195 

8 

82 

213 

116 

65 

23 

36 

17 

1 

1 

87 

28* 

147 

116 

67 

40 

46 

11 

3 

1 

117 

32 
446 
701 
408 
206 
116 
162 
61 
16 
3 
899 

90.6 
76.8 
48.6 
43.6 
45.6 
46.2 
46.7 
64.1 
76.0 
33.3 
48.9 

0.4 
18.4 
30.4 
28.2 
26.7 
20.0 
23.7 
27.9 

6.2 
33.3 
21.8 

16  and  17  yean 

6.3 

18  to  20  years 

21.0 

21  to24yeara  

28.2 

25  to  29  yean 

27.7 

30  to  34  yean 

34.8 

36  to  44  yean 

29.6 

45  to  64  yean 

18.0 

66  to  64  yean    

18.8 

65  yean  and  over 

33.4 

Otnen,  reported  as  21  yean  and  over 

29.3 

Totol 

1,341 

633 

564 

2,538 

82.8 

26.0 

22.2 

16  to  20  yean 

676 
636 

295 
336 

175 
389 

1,146 
i;360 

50.0 
46.8 

25.7 
24.6 

15.8 

21  yean  and  over 

28.6 

Total  16  yean  and  over 

1,312 

630 

664 

2,506 

52.4 

26.1 

22.6 

PHILADELPHIA. 


MALES. 

Under  16  yean 

23 
20 
21 
16 
12 
8 
8 
8 

i 

86 
107 

00 

72 
101 

28 
6 

100.0 
61.3 
24.4 
16.0 
12.1 
11.1 
7.0 
28.6 

16  and  17  yean,  ...«*..rT » r^...... 

10 
20 
18 
20 
13 
16 
6 

0 
36 
73 
67 
61 
77 
16 

6 

96.6 
83.7 
16.8 
20.2 
18.1 
16.0 
17.8 

23.1 

18  to  20  yean... 

41.0 

21  to  24  yean 

68.2 

26  to  29  yean 

67.7 

80  to  34  yean 

70.8 

86  to  44  yean 

76.2 

41  to  64  yean 

63.6 

66to64}wan 

100.0 

66  yean  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21  yean  and  over 

4 

1 

6 

11 

36.4 

0.1 

64.6 

Total 

120 

112 

339 

m 

21.0 

10.6 

60.4 

16  to  20  yean • 

41 
66 

39 
73 

45 
294 

125 
423 

32.8 
13.2 

81.2 
17.8 

86.0 

tt  y>(Hiff1i"4l  ovnr...^ 

60.6 

Total  16  yean  and  ovnr .........x. 

07 

112 

330 

648 

17.7 

20.4 

61.0 
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NUMBBR  AND   PBR  CBNT  OF   MALB   AND   FEMALB   B1CPL0TBB8  IN   BACH  CITT 
BARNINO  CLA88IFIBD  AMOUNTS  PBR  WEBK,  BY  AGB  0ROUP8-Oofiidiided. 


Numbif  9l  €PipUij<ii 
with  weekly  eammcs— 


Under 
10. 


16  to 

I7.M. 


•Sand 

over. 


Totia. 


Per  oent  ofemplOTeee 
with  weekly  eamloge— 


Under 
16. 


t6to 
t7.90. 


18  end 

over. 


UBderlBjMO 

16  and  17  yean 

18  to  a»  yean 

21  to  24  years 

25to29yeaa 

ao  to  34  years 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  years 

56  to  64  years 

65  years  and  OYW 

Otoafs  raportod  as  21  yean  and 

Total 

16  to  90  yean 

21  yean  and  over 

Total  16  yean  and  over. . , 


76 
136 
164 
81 
43 
36 
41 
25 
6 
5 
21 


280 
180 
88 

57 
73 
36 
6 
5 
36 


8:1 

58.6 
45.0 
48.9 
63.2 
56.2 
60.5 
100.0 
100.0 
58.3 


2.5 

23.6 
25.0 
22.8 
20.4 
14.0 
21.9 
22.2 


1.3 
9.6 
16.4 
82.2 
30.7 
23.8 
21.9 
8.3 


22.2 


637 


220 


IM 


1,948 


60.8 


21.0 


19.5 
18.2 


303 


119 
99 


66 
134 


» 


62.1 
53.6 


24.4 
20.6 


13.5 
2S.8 


561 


218 


190 


969 


57.9 


22.5 


19.6 


BALTlMOftB. 


MALES. 

Under  16  yean 

16  and  17  yean 

18  to  20  years 

21  to  24  yean 

25  to  29  yean 

39  to  34  yean 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean , 

55  to  64  yean 

66  yean  and  over 

Total 

16to20jrean 

21  yean  and  OTer 

Total  16  yean  and  orer. 

PKMALES. 

Under  16  yean 

16  and  17  yean 

18to20  3rean 

21  to  24  yean 

25to29y)mn 

30to34]rean 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

55  to  64  yean 

66  yean  and  over 

Total 

16  to  20  yean 

21  yean  and  over 

Total  16  yean  and  orer. 


393 


142 
215 


56 
141 


357 


175 

423 
241 
94 

46 
63 
40 
26 
10 


190 


3 
42 
113 
57 
31 

9 
13 

9 


i.y^ 

530  I 


278 


l.>5 
130 


1.328 


275 


1 
8 

56 
Ul 
111 
80 
122 
40 
4 
1 


534 


64 

409 


533 


122 


40 
93 
171 
229 
181 
138 
192 
66 
14 
5 


1,129 


264 
825 


1,089 


178 
436 
568 

325 
149 
65 
93 
52 
27 
10 


1,903 


H 


1,004 
721 


122 


1,725 


90.0 
78.5 
40.4 
34.9 
24.9 
23.9 
16.7 
22.7 
50.0 
60.0 


34.8 


53.8 
26.1 


32.8 


96.3 
88.3 
74.5 
74.2 
63.1 
70.8 
67.7 
76.9 
96.3 
100.0 


79.0 


80.5 
72.1 


77.0 


7.5 
12.9 
26.9 
16.6 
13.8 
18.1 
19.8 
16.7 
21.4 
20.0 


17.9 


22.0 
17.1 


18.3 


2.5 
8.6 
32.7 
48.5 
61.3 
58.0 
63.5 
60.6 
28.6 
20.0 


47.8 


24.2 

50.8 


48.9 


1.7 
9.6 
19.9 
17.5 
20.8 
13.8 
14.0 
17.3 
3.7 


15.4 
16.7 


15.9 


2.1 
0.6 
8.3 
16.1 
15.4 
18.8 
5.8 


64 


4.1 
11.2 


7.1 


In  the  above  table  it  will  be  observed  that  in  Chicago  37.6  per  cent 
of  the  women  16  and  over  earn  below  $6.     However,  30.4  per  cent  of 
those  21  and  over  fall  below  this  line  as  compared  with  42.7  per  cent  of 
49450*— S.  Doc.  545,  61-2,  vol  2 10 
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those  16  to  20  years.  On  the  other  hand,  38.8  per  cent  or  over  one* 
third  of  the  force  16  and  over  earn  $8  a  week  or  more.  Nearly  one- 
half  (48.8  per  cent)  of  the  force  of  21  and  over  earn  $8  or  more  as 
agamst  less  than  one-third  (31.4  per  cent)  of  those  16  to  20,  inclusive. 

On  considering  narrower  age  groups  it  is  found  that  96  per  cent  of 
the  females  imder  16  earn  less  than  $6,  at  16  and  17  over  one-half  (53.4 
per  cent)  earn  less  than  that  amount;  at  18  to  20,  however,  the  number 
earning  less  than  $6  falls  to  nearly  one-third  (36.1  per  cent)  and  at  21 
to  24  to  less  than  one-third  (28.8  per  cent).  At  26  to  29  the  number 
earning  less  than  $6  rises,  dropping  again  at  30  to  34.  After  that  age 
the  proportion  in  each  age  group  earning  low  wages  increases. 

Viewing  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  higher  earnings,  only  1 
per  cent  of  those  xmder  16  in  Chicago  earn  as  much  as  $8;  21.5  per 
cent,  or  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  women  earn  $8  or  more  at  16  and 
17;  37.5  per  cent  at  18  to  20;  50.3  per  cent  at  21  to  24;  and  nearly  the 
same  proportion  at  25  to  44.  At  45  to  54  the  number  earning  $8  or 
more  has  dropped  oflF  considerably;  and  at  55  and  over  the  per  cent  is 
still  smaller,  but  is  still  about  the  same  as  at  16  and  17. 

The  situation  in  other  cities  can  be  studied  in  the  same  way. 
Everywhere  the  per  cent  of  those  21  and  over  whose  earnings  fall 
below  $6  is  smaller  than  the  per  cent  16  to  20.  Equally  marked,  or 
even  more  so,  is  the  difference  in  the  per  cent  respectively  of  those  21 
and  over,  and  16  to  20  earning  $8  or  more.  In  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia the  lowest  proportion  earning  less  than  $6  is  found  at  21  to  24; 
in  Chicago  the  lowest  per  cent  is  at  30  to  34,  and  in  Baltimore  and 
Rochester  at  25  to  29.  In  two  of  the  cities  30  to  34  is  the  age  when 
the  greatest  per  cent  earn  $8  or  more — Rochester  and  New  York. 
In  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  21  to  24  is  the  period.  In  Baltimore  it 
is  between  35  and  44. 

The  information  conveyed  by  these  tables  may  be  summarized 
thus:  Earnings  between  the  ages  of  21  and  34  are  better  than  before 
or  after.  In  three  of  the  citiesT— Chicago,  Rochester,  and  New  York — 
a  considerably  larger  per  cent  of  female  employees  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  34  earn  $8  or  more.  In  one  city,  Philadelphia,  these  smaller 
groups  are  found  within  narrower  age  limits,  between  21  and  29. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  higher  earnings,  the  age  groups  which 
stand  out  are  21  to  44  in  Chicago,  Rochester,  and  New  York;  21  to 
29  in  Philadelphia;  and  25  to  44  in  Baltimore.  The  best  earnings  are 
foimd  at  21  to  24  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia;  30  to  34  in  Rochester 
and  New  York;  and  35  to  44  in  Baltimore. 

The  significance  of  these  data  is  in  their  bearing  on  the  question  of 
a  woman's  capacity  to  earn  enough  for  self-support.  The  statistics 
here  summarized  show  that  in  Chicago  about  two-thirds  of  the  women 
18  to  44  and  a  larger  per  cent  of  these  21  to  44  earn  $6  or  more. 
About  one-half  of  those  21  to  44  earn  $8  or  more.    The  situation  in 
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Bochester  is  somewhat  more  favorable.  Less  favorable  by  far  are 
the  conditions  in  the  eastern  cities.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
little  over  one-half  of  the  women  21  to  44  earn  above  $6;  less  than 
one-third  exceed  $8.  In  Baltimore  less  than  one-third  earn  more 
than  $6,  and  far  less  than  one-sixth  earn  $8  or  more.  Those  who 
remain  in  the  shop  after  20  earn  considerably  more  than  the  mass  of 
girls  under  that  age  who  constitute  the  working  force. 

MALES  16  TEABS  OF  AGE  AND  OVEB. 

This  table  shows  that  the  earnings  of  males  16  years  of  age  and  over 
are  always  in  excess  of  female  earnings  at  corresponding  ages.  Far 
more  striking  than  for  women  is  the  difference  in  the  earnings  of  males 
under  21  and  those  21  and  over.  Thus  in  Chicago  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  males  earn  $8  or  more;  while  but  two-fifths  of  those  under  21  fall 
in  this  group,  nearly  three-fourths  of  those  21  and  over  exceed  earn- 
ings of  S8. 

Ek|ually  notable  is  the  difference  in  the  earnings  of  males  and 
females.  Thus  while  in  Chicago  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  women  earn 
lees  than  $6,  only  one-fifth  of  the  men  earn  less  than  this  amount; 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  men  but  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  women 
earn  over  S8.  Of  those  21  and  over  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  men 
earn  below  $6,  as  against  double  this  proportion  of  the  women; 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  men  earn  above  $8  as  against 
approximately  one-half  of  the  women.  In  the  other  cities  these  differ- 
ences are  far  more  marked.  The  earnings  of  men  and  women  it  will 
be  observed  are  closer  to  one  another  at  16  and  17  than  at  any  other 
age.     In  the  higher  age  groups  the  difference  becomes  greater. 

The  substance  of  these  observations  is  that  for  both  sexes  earnings 
increase  with  age.  The  increase  is  greater  for  men  and  continues 
during  a  longer  period.  Women  reach  what  is  nearly  their  maximum 
earnings  early  and  earn  but  Uttle  more  thereafter.  Most  of  the  women 
have  left  the  shop  before  the  age  when  experience  and  skill  permit  the 
highest  earnings. 

AVKBAOE  WEEKLY  EABNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES   APPEABINO  ON  FIVE  OB 
MOBE  WEEKLY  PAY  BOLLS. 

The  foregoing  discussion  rests  on  data  obtained  from  pay  rolls  for 
a  single  week.  For  a  considerable  body  of  employees  wage  data 
based  on  a  larger  number  of  pay  rolls  are  available,  these  being  taken 
from  transcripts  of  shop  pay  roUs  for  an  entire  year.  Only  employees 
whose  names  appear  on  five  or  more  weekly  pay  rolls  are  here  con- 
sidered. This  excludes  a  lai^e  nimiber  who  worked  for  short  periods, 
some  for  less  than  a  single  week.  The  pm-pose  has  been  to  eliminate 
those  who  had  been  in  Uie  shop  for  too  brief  a  period  at  the  time  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  particular  conditions  of  the  shop  in  question. 
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After  thus  eliminating  all  names  that  appeared  on  the  pay  rolls  less 
than  five  times,  and  likewise  those  whose  sex  could  not  be  determined, 
there  remained  2,136  females  and  595  males  for  whom  the  desired 
facts  were  obtained. 

In  computing  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  these  employees,  the 
total  weekly  earnings  were  added  together  for  each  employee  and  the 
simi  divided  by  the  nimiber  of  weeks  the  employee  appeared  on  the 
pay  rolls.  The  figures,  tlierefore,  represent  average  weekly  earnings 
only  for  the  weeks  at  work.  The  earnings,  it  should  be  understood, 
do  not  represent  earnings  at  full  time,  but  earnings  for  the  specified 
number  of  weeks  regardless  of  time  lost  for  any  cause  within  any 
week  of  work. 

The  advantage  of  these  figures  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  represent 
statistics  of  earnings  based  on  more  than  a  single  wedc.  In  no 
instance  are  they  based  on  less  than  five  wedcs  of  work,  and  in  many 
instances  they  represent  the  earnings  received  during  the  entire  year. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  employees  are  from  the  same 
establishments  as  those  furnishing  the  yearly  pay-roll  data  and  the 
other  wage  data  of  this  report. 

The  following  table  presents  the  number  of  males  and  females  for 
whom  earnii^  for  five  weeks  or  more  are  available  in  each  city,  and 
the  average  weekly  earnings: 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FF.MALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  ALL  AGES 
APPEARING  ON  FIVE  OR  MORE  WEEKLY  PAY  ROLLS. 


city. 


Number. 


Male.       Female. 


Average  weekly 
earnings^ 


Malt.      Female. 


Chicago 

Rochester... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 


61 
175 
147 
212 


1,121 
496 
296 
223 


$10.60 
10.66 
8.76 
8.14 


16.80 
6^41 
6.17 
4.M 


A  second  table  presents  the  same  data  for  employees  16  years  of 
age  and  over,  and  includes  also,  for  purposes  of  comparisoni  the 
median  wage  group  for  males  and  females  in  each  city. 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  APPEARING  ON  FIVE  OR  MORE  WEEKLY  PAY  ROLLS. 


CItj. 

Nomber. 

ATongB  weekly 
earnings. 

Malea. 

Ftmalea. 

MalM. 

Fcmalet. 

Chicago 

51 
02 
10 
67 

497 

282 

81 

98 

siaoi 
iao4 

0.17 
0.17 

87.43 

Bochesto' 

0,07 

Philadelphia 

6.90 

Baltlfn^nr 

&.10 
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  tables  that  the  average  weekly 
earnings  for  women  are  highest  in  ChicagO;  where  the  average  is  $7.43 
for  women  16  and  over,  while  in  Rochester  it  is  $6.07.  In  both 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the  average  earnings  are  less  than  $6. 

Data  for  male  employees  indicate  also  far  better  wage  conditions  in 
Chicago  and  Rochester  than  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  but  these 
data  are  too  few  to  be  of  much  value. ,         \         .         ' 

A  view  of  the  situation  more  in  detail  may  be  obtaii^d  from  the 
table  which  follows,  where  the  data  are  presented  by  age: 

AVERAGB    WSSKLY   BARNINOS    OF  EMPLOYEES  APPEARING   ON  FIVE  OR  MORS 
WEEKLY  PAY  ROLLS,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 

MALMS, 


Age  group. 


Chktgo. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 
weekly 
eamiogs. 


Num- 
ber. 


Rookfliter. 


PbUadelphU. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 


Num- 
ber. 


Ayerage 
weekly 
earnings. 


NUDH 

ber. 


BalttaMte. 


Average 
weekfy 
earnings. 


135 

13  years. 

14  years. 
Ml 


Total  under  Id  years . 


16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  and  20  years — 

£  to  24  years 
lo99  years 

30  to  30  years 

«to  49  years 

30  to  30  years 

00  years  and  over. 


Total  16  years  and  over . 


Age  not  reported.... 

Total  all  ages . 

16  to  20  years 

U  yean  and  over. . . 


13.57 
4.64 


$4.14 


32.11 

*i*i2 


3.89 


5.88 

6.16 
10.77 
10.93 
12.07 
11.72 
1L60 
17.26 

5.57 


4.14 

3.40 
4.14 
7.29 
9.19 
11.58 
11.82 
14.97 
12.79 
n.l2 


13.37 
4.99 


7.74 
12.78 
10.40 
12.12 


2.62 

3.41 
6.08 
7.68 
&60 
10.10 
11.14 
10.75 
8.30 
7.67 
4.23 


51 


10.91 


ia94 


10 


0.17 


67 


6  >        12.39 


10.50 
8.92 

n.74 


175 
29 
63 


10.41 

10.66 
&19 
12.21 


137 


147 
5 
5 


8.73 

8.76 
6.30 
12.04 


143 

"212 
16 
51 


9.17 

7.75 

8.14 
7.84 
9.74 


FBMALBS* 


lavean    .., x. ,.,...,......, 

Urmn    

4 
8 

82.36 

H  years 

18 
25 

33.12 
3.56 

1 
3 

81.66 
2.64 

3.60 

13  years 

3 

35.64 

Total  under  16  vears 

43 

3.40 

3 

5.64 

4 

2.39 

6 

2.77 

16  rears 

53 

55 

72 

129 

96 

45 

21 

21 

5 

1 

5.65 
6.69 
7.05 
7.89 
8.69 
7.48 
7.96 
6.79 
5.32 
5.C6 

13 
15 
22 
31 
61 
34 
66 
28 
6 
6 

4.61 
5.39 
5.55 
6.49 
7.40 
7.46 
7.53 
7.94 
7.63 
6.77 

8 
10 
12 
10 
14 

8 
12 

6 

1 

4.88 
4.45 
4.71 
5.44 
6.25 
5.49 
5.28 
6.28 
2.63 

11 
9 
15 
18 
25 
6 
5 
5 
4 

3.83 

17  years 

6.06 

18  years 

5.46 

19  and  20  years 

6.19 

n  to24  jrears 

5.96 

25  to  30  years 

5.60 

lOto  30  years 

6.16 

40  to  49  years 

0.55 

10  to  80  years 

5.86 

Total  16  years  and  over 

497 

7.43 

283 

6.97 

81 

5.30 

98 

5.70 

563 
18 

6.57 
4.57 

153 
•  58 

6.16 
4.33 

211 

5.18 

56 
63 

4.03 

Home  worken........ 

2.86 

Total  all  agM 

1,121 
308 
189 

6.80 
7.09 
8.00 

406 
81 
201 

6.41 
5.74 
7.47 

286 
40 
41 

6.17 
4.86 
6.73 

223 
53 
46 

4.63 

16  to  20  years... T. 

5.47 

31  yaars'aad  over. 

6.08 

•  Includes  1  child  under  18. 
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Here  as  elsewhere  the  growth  of  average  weekly  earnings  with  age 
b  significant.  In  Chicago  the  average  earnings  of  $5.55  for  females 
at  16  years  of  age  increased  to  $7.89  at  19  and  20  years,  reaching  $8.69 
in  the  age  group  21  to  24  years,  this  being  the  age  of  maximum  eam- 
mgs.  A  sharp  decline  is  observed  after  40.  In  Rochester,  the 
notable  feature  is  the  longer  period  through  which  earnings  increase 
or  are  maintained.  Here,  ignoring  the  small  number  of  employees 
under  16,  earnings  increase  with  age  from  a  lower  plane  than  in 
Chicago,  but  the  increase  is  for  a  longer  period,  though  no  signifi- 
cance should  be  attached  to  the  earnings  for  those  over  50,  as  the 
numbers  reported  are  too  small  to  warrant  conclusions.  There  is  very 
little  decline  before  60. 

Attention  is  called  to  one  feature  in  the  composition  of  the  labor 
force  in  Rochester.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  force  is  made  up 
of  older  workers.  Thus  of  the  shop  workers  whose  ages  are  known 
201  are  over  20,  as  compared  with  84  at  20  and  under.  In  the  other 
cities,  particularly  in  Chicago,  the  workers  20  and  under  outnumber 
those  21  and  over. 

In  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the  data  are  too  scanty  to  establish 
any  definite  progression  of  earnings  with  age,  beyond  the  general 
fact  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  earnings  of 
older  and  younger  workers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  in  each  age  group  earning  a 
weekly  average  of  under  $6  and  $8  and  over. 

PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  ON  FIVE  OR  MORE  WEEKLY  PAY  ROLLS 
WHO  EARNED  UNDER  16,  16  TO  •?.»,  AND  18  AND  OVER  PER  WEEK,  BY  AOB 
GROUPS. 

BCALBS. 


Per  cent  earning  under  $6. 

Per  cent  earning  S6  to  17.99. 

Per  centeamingggandorer. 

AfB  group. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

PhUa- 
delphia. 

BalU- 
more. 

Under  16  yean.... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

^ 

_ 

*  *' 

*  '"* 

16  and  17  years...  . 

18  to  20  years 

21  to  24  years 

50.0 
22.2 

100.0 
11.6 

100.0 
33.3 

60.0 

33.3 
.1 

4ao 

27.3 
13.3 
20.0 
15w4 
7L4 
33.3 

16.7 
77.7 

loao 

74.9 
81.8 
100.0 

23.0 
16.8 
4.4 

66.4 
84.2 
9L2 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 

66.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

72.7 
86.7 

26  to  29  years 

SD  to  30  vears 

6.3 

4.4 

1&8 
18.2 

80.0 

84.6 

40  to  49  years.  ..  . 

loao 
loao 

28.6 

10  years  and  over.. 

100.0 

33.3 

33.4 

Total  16  years  and 

over 

AfB  not  reported. . 

13.7 

7.5 
6.1 

30.0 
16.8 

7.5 
21.7 

lfiu7 
18.7 

ia9 

13.4 

*2i*8* 

26.9 
82.1 

7a6 

83.3 

81.6 
80.6 

70.0 
5&4 

65.6 
4fiw2 

Total  all  acM. 

16  to  20  years. 

21  years  and  over.. 

l&O 
83.3 
5.S 

7.4 

20.8 

L6 

17.7 

6ao 

17.9 
1&7 
8.9 

14.8 

2ao 

13.9 

12.0 
2a7 
6.3 

23.1 

30.2 
81.3 
26.5 

67.2 
46.7 
80.6 

8a6 

58.5 

02.1 

50.2 

4ao 
loao 

5L9 
60.0 
7a6 
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FBR  CENT  OT  MALSS  AND  FEMALES  ON  FIVE  OR  MORE  WEEKLY  PAY  ROLLS 
WHO  EARNED  UNDER  $6,  M  TO  |7.M,  AND  $8  AND  OVER  PER  WEEK,  BY  AGS 
QROUPS-ConoludetL 

FKMAIJCS. 


Per  cent  aarolng  tmdar  16. 

Per  oent  earning  16  to  17.90. 

Per  oent  earning  $8and  over. 

AfBfroiq». 

Chi. 
eago. 

Rodi- 
eater. 

Phlla. 
delphla. 

Bam- 
more. 

Chl- 
oago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Phlla- 
delphla. 

Baltl- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Rooh-  Phlla- 
ester.  delphla. 

Baltl. 
mora. 

UiKlflrlOyetra.... 

100.0 

76.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2ILfl 

' 

...  . 



'*•'■• 

leandlTyetra.... 

18toa0  7c»n. 

21to34  7Mn. 

SStoaOyMTL 

aotoaoyMTL 

«)to«7Mn. 

<0  yetra  and  otbt.. 

67.6 
33.4 
1&8 
36.6 
42.0 
47.0 
83.8 

86.7 
46.3 
19.7 
17.7 
16.6 
31.4 
76.0 

83.3 
77.3 

6ao 

75.0 
01.7 
16.7 
100.0 

86.0 
66.0 
4&8 
66.7 

4ao 
4ao 
6ao 

3a3 
36l3 
33.0 

3ao 

14.3 
3i.8 
16.7 

ia7 

40.0 
46lO 

6ao 

6L6 
28w6 

11.1 
13.7 
38.6 
13.6 

*818' 

16.  a 
38.3 
41.7 
33.8 

6ao 
3ao 
6ao 

13.3 
40.3 
68.3 
44.6 
42.8 
38.6 

3.6 
6.7 
34.4 
33.3 
31.0 
60.0 
35.0 

6.6 
0.0 
31.4 
13.6 
8.3 

*'*6.'0 
13.6 

"40.0 

— — . 

^ 

^ 

Total  10  yetra  and 
over 

81.4 
10.4 

33.6 
61.0 

71.6 
7a3 

68.3 
73.3 

3L4 
3L8 

4L6 
8a7 

18.6 
1&3 

34.7 
10.6 

37.3 
37.8 

36.9 
18.3 

0.0 
14.6 

7.1 
7.2 

Total  aU  aces. 

lAtoTOjtan. 

SI  yaan  and  OTar.. 

48.8 
31.8 
80.0 

30.4 
50.3 
31.0 

70.0 
80.0 
63.4 

66.0 
66.7 
47.7 

3&3 
87.6 
2L3 

37.6 
36.8 
43.8 

15.0 
13.6 
34.4 

28.1 
29.6 
40.0 

31.0 
30.6 
48.3 

33.0 
4.0 
34.3 

13.3 
7.6 
13.3 

6.0 
3.7 

n.4 

Considering  female  employees  16  and  over,  it  will  be  seen  that 
nearly  one-third  in  Chicago  and  Rochester  fail  to  average  $6  per 
week.  Nearly  60  per  cent  in  Baltimore  and  over  70  per  cent  in 
Philadelphia  fall  below  this  point.  In  Chicago,  over  one-third  aver- 
age S8  or  more;  in  Rochester,  one-fourth.  In  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  less  than  10  per  cent  average  $8  or  more. 

The  growth  of  earnings  with  age  may  be  seen  in  the  decrease  of  the 
per  cent  earning  less  than  S6  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  earning  S8  or  more.  Thus  at  21  to  24  in  Chicago  less  than 
one-fifth  earn  below  $6  and  nearly  three-fifths  earn  SB  or  more, 
whereas  at  16  and  17  57.6  per  cent  average  less  than  $6  and  only 
12.2  per  cent  earn  $8  or  more.  Note  here  again  that  in  Rochester 
fewer,  taking  all  ages  together,  are  found  earning  less  than  $6  than 
in  Chicago,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  far  smaller  per  cent  rise  to  $8 
or  over. 

The  foregoing  data  in  regard  to  average  weekly  earnings  of  em- 
ployees whose  names  appear  on  five  or  more  pay  rolls  may  be  com- 
pared with  average  weekly  earnings  of  a  much  greater  number  of 
employees,  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls  of  a  single  week  taken  as  repre- 
sentative. These  two  sets  of  figures  have  been*brought  together  in 
the  following  table.  The  nimiber  of  employees  whose  earnings  form 
the  basis  of  the  average  earnings  is  shown  in  each  case.  The  earn- 
ings are  given  for  both  male  and  female  employees  of  all  ages  and 
for  those  16  years  of  age  and  over.    The  table  follows. 
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AVBRAOB  WEEKLY  EARNIN08  OF  ALL  SHOP  WORKERS  FOR  ONE  REPRESENTA* 
TIVS  WEEK  AND  FOR  THOSE  WORKING  i  OR  MORS  WEEKS. 


City  and  aft  group. 


Ont  ropmentaUTe 
wwk. 


Nomberof 
emirfoyws. 


mmlngw. 


FITS  or  mote  weoJo. 


Nomberof 
employees. 


earaings. 


Chicago: 

AUagei 

10  yean  and  over. 
Roehesten 

AA  ages 

10  yean  and  orer. 
Philadelphia: 

All  ages. 

10  yean  and  over.. 
Baltimore: 

Allaget 

10  yean  and  over.. 


643 


402 


617 
636 


076 
906 


to.  03 
ia60 

11.00 

u.ao 

0.28 
0.63 

7.00 
7.03 


175 
03 


147 
10 


212 
67 


$10.60 

lan 

laoo 
iao4 

8.76 
0.17 

&14 
0.17 


FISMALES. 


Chicago: 

All  ages 

16  yean  and  over. , 
Rochester: 

All  ages 

16  yean  and  oyer.. 
Philadelphia: 

Ail  ages. 

10  yean  and  over., 
Baltimore: 

AUages 

10  yean  and  over.. 


For  Chicago  a  comparison  of  weekly  earnings  is  significant  only  for 
females,  owing  to  the  limited  nimiber  of  males  for  whom  the  informa- 
tion is  available.  For  all  female  employees,  regardless  of  age,  appear- 
ing on  the  pay  rolls  of  a  single  representative  week,  the  average 
weekly  earnings  are  S7.05.  For  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  the 
earnings  are  S7.30.  The  average  for  all  employees  appearing  on  5  or 
more  pay  rolls  is  $6.84,  or  21  cents  less  than  the  average,  as  shown 
by  the  pay  rolls  of  a  single  representative  week.  For  the  female 
employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  appearing  on  5  or  more  pay  rolls, 
the  average  is  $7.43,  or  13  cents  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  single 
week.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  earnings  of 
the  entire  force,  as  shown  on  the  pay  rolls  of  a  single  week,  are  fairly 
representative  of  the  average  earnings  as  shown  by  the  figures  from 
6  or  more  weekly  pay  rolls. 

Comparing  the  data  from  the  two  sources  for  Rochester,  it  appears 
that  for  the  female  force  as  a  whole  the  average  earnings  shown  on 
the  pay  rolls  of  a  representative  week  are  $6.98;  for  the  pay  rolls  of 
five  weeks  or  more,  $6.68.  For  females  16  and  over,  the  pay  rolls 
of  a  representative  week  show  an  average  of  $7.04;  the  pay  rolls  for 
five  weeks  or  more,  $6.97.  For  children  the  data  are  too  scanty  to 
consider. 
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For  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the  data  are  for  few  employees 
and  otherwise  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

For  Philadelphia,  the  pay  rolls  of  the  representative  week  show  an 
average  for  the  total  force  of  $5.58;  the  average  on  5  or  more  pay 
rolls  is  S5.17.  For  those  16  and  over  the  pay  rolls  of  the  representa- 
tive week  show  an  average  of  $5.75;  the  5  or  more  pay  rolls  show 
$5.30.  In  regard  to  the  Philadelphia  data,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  5  or  more  pay  rolls  are  for  the  year  1907;  the  pay  rolls  of  the  rep- 
resentative week  were  chosen  from  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1908. 
Furthermore,  it  was  impossible  to  classify  employees-by  age,  except 
in  a  comparatively  small  nimiber  of  cases. 

For  Baltimore,  the  average  of  earnings  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
representative  week  for  the  entire  force  is  $4.64;  for  the  5  or  more  pay 
rolls  it  is  $5.32.  For  females  16  and  over  the  average  is  $4.74  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  represeatative  week  and  $5.70  on  the  pay  rolls  for 
five  or  more  weeks.  The  difference  here  is  very  considerable,  due 
probably  to  the  extreme  slackness  of  work  when  the  selected  week 
*pay  rolls  were  taken  in  Baltimore.  Here,  as  in  Philadelphia,  the  data 
are  extremely  limited. 

AVXBACn  WBSSXT  XAKNIN08,  BT  8XZ  AND  A0X»  IN  IttTAIL. 

Comparison  of  wage  groups  is  always  attended  with  difficulty.  Aver- 
age earnings  for  different  ages  can  be  compared  more  readily.  How- 
ever, the  computing  of  such  averages  requires  an  enormous  amoimt 
of  labor,  making  it  impracticable  to  do  it  for  all  clothing  centers. 
The  material  has,  therefore,  been  worked  up  in  this  way  only  for 
Chicago  and  in  part  for  Baltimore.  Chicago  was  chosen  because  of 
the  large  nimiber  of  women  for  whom  data  were  obtained  and  the 
great  variety  of  work  there  left  to  women.  Only  shop  workers  were 
considered,  home  workers  being  ignored.  For  Baltimore  the  work 
was  done  incidentally  and  for  another  purpose  to  be  noted  elsewhere 
in  the  report. 

For  Chicago  an  average  has  been  computed  for  earnings  at  each  age 
up  to  25  and  for  five-year  periods  thereafter  for  both  males  and  females. 
For  time  workers  a  similar  set  of  averages  has  been  computed  for 
weekly  rates.  For  Baltimore  the  average  earnings  and  average  rates 
for  the  different  ages  have  been  calculated  only  for  female  time 
workers. 

Before  entering  into  an  analysis  of  these  data,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  coninder  first  a  briefer  summary,  of  the  material.  The  following 
tables  show  the  nimiber  of  employees  and  average  weekly  rates  and 
average  weekly  earnings  for  those  under  16  and  those  16  and  over — 
and  again  for  those  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20,  inclusive,  and  those 
21  and  over. 
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Ace. 

Number. 

ATcnce  weekly 
eamiii^ 

IDOes. 

Femalce. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

VDder  ie  yvan , 

54 

302 

13.81 

13.55 

Id  to  20  jean. 

148 
361 

2,066 
1.519 

7.62 
1L71 

6.73 

21  jnn  ftiid  orer. 

8.10 

Totel  W  yfen Bod  over.... 

000 
34 

8.584 
172 

10.52 
7.20 

7.35 

Afei>ot  report«l.. 

4b  56 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES  OF  CHICAGO  SHOP  WORKERS  (TIME  WORK- 
ERS ONLY).  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 


Ace. 

Number. 

Arerage  weekly 
rates  of  wages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  16  yean 

54 

105 

84.19 

84.02 

16  to  20  yean. 

M 
204 

864 
516 

0.03 
13.85 

7.46 

21  yfan'ud  OTer.,..^ ] 

0.78 

Total  16  jfan  and  ovff ^ .  a 

309 
16 

1.380 
60 

12,28 
11.84 

8.31 

Ai*  not  reiMMted 

7.16 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  RATES  OF  WAGES  OF  FEMALE  SHOP  WORK- 
ERS  IN  BALTIMORE  (TIME  WORKERS  ONLY).  BY  AGE. 


Ace. 

Number. 

weekly 
eamlngi. 

Avenge 
weekly 
rates  of 
wages. 

Under  16  yean 

40 

82.74 

83.96 

16  to  20  yean 

232 
04 

4.43 
6.03 

6.06 

21  yean  and  over 

7.08 

Total  16  yfftn  and  over. 

326 
14 

4.80 
2.40 

6.35 

Aee  not  renorted..... 

4.98 

For  Chicago  the  average  earnings  of  women  16  and  over  is  S7.35. 
Female  children  earn  $3.55,  or  less  than  half  of  the  average  earnings 
of  females  16  and  over — ^female  employees  between  16  and  20  earn 
62  cents  less  than  this  average;  female  Workers  21  and  over  earn  84 
cents  more  than  this  average. 

For  men  the  diiferences  are  far  greater — the  average  earnings  for 
men  16  and  over  is  $10.52;  for  boys  under  16  it  is  $3.81,  or  Uttle  over 
one-third  of  the  general  average;  males  16  to  20  earn  $7.62,  or  about 
three-fifths  of  the  general  average;  those  21  and  over  earn  $11.71,  or 
$1.19  more  than  the  general  average. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  age  distribution  is  such 
that  the  average  for  all  female  workers  16  and  over  is  nearer  the 
average  for  the  group  16  to  20  than  that  for  the  group  of  21  and 
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oyer.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  those  16  and 
over  fall  in  the  group  of  16  to  20  years. 

For  males  the  average  earnings  for  all  16  and  over  is  determined 
more  largely  by  the  earnings  of  those  21  and  over,  two-thirds  of  the 
workers  belonging  to  that  age. 

The  difference  between  the  average  earnings  of  the  younger  and 
older  groups  of  women  is  nearly  SI. 50.  The  corresponding  difference 
for  men  is  over  $4. 

On  the  basis  of  weekly  rates  the  differences  are  even  greater. 

In  Baltimore  the  average  earnings  for  female  children  are  $2.74, 
and  for  females  16  and  over  $4.89.  Girls  16  to  20  earn  an  average  of 
$4.43,  and  those  21  and  over  $6.03,  a  difference  of  $1.60.  Weekly 
rates  likewise  show  striking  differences. 

The  following  tables  present  average  weekly  earnings  and  average 
weekly  rates  of  time  workers  for  Chicago  and  Baltimore  by  detailed 
age  groups.  The  table  for  CMcago  shows  in,  parallel  columns  the 
average  weekly  earnings  by  sex.  A  second  table  for  Chicago  shows 
in  the  same  way  the  average  rates  for  time  workers. 

The  table  for  Baltimore  shows  the  average  .weekly  rates  and  average 
weekly  earnings  for  female  time  workers. 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  CHICAGO  8H0PW0RKER8,  BY  SEX  AND  AGS. 


Ate. 


Number. 


ICalei.     Females. 


ATenge  weekly 
earning!. 


Females. 


Percent 

of 
^(uiiingsof 
females  of 
earnings  of 


Ujcan 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  yean 

V  years 

21  jrcars 

S  years 

S  years 

M  years 

36  to  29  years 

10  to  M  years 

36  to  20  yean 

« to  44  yean 

46  to  42  yean 

tttoMyean 

16  to  60  yean 

60  to  64  yean 

66  yean  and  over 

Otnen,  feported  as  21  yean  and  over. 


118 
185 
338 
466 

4fi0 
443 
357 
236 
186 
137 
94 
280 
118 
81 
73 
44 
33 
14 
13 
5 
197 
172 


61.00 
3.45 
4.30 
6.62 
6.88 
7.22 
8.69 
9.49 
9.46 
11.55 
10.70 
13.00 
11.34 
12.60 
13.20 
10.99 
14.61 
10.65 
7.85 
8.18 
3.28 
12.10 
7.20 


•3.16 
3.81 
6.60 
6.30 
6.86 
7.32 
7.46 
8.17 
8.16 
8.47 
8.36 
8.02 
8.47 
8.85 
8.48 
6.06 
8.01 
6.83 
&93 
6.96 
8.27 
4.64 


91.6 
88.6 

101.4 
91.6 
96wO 
85.2 
78.6 
86.4 
70.6 
79.2 
64.2 
70.7 
66.7 
67.0 
77.2 
47.8 
75.9 
76w6 
72.6 

181.7 
68.8 
63.1 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  BATES  OF  WAGES  OF  CHICAOO  8H0PW0RKBRS  (TDCS  WORK* 
ER8  ONLY),  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 


Age. 


Numbor. 


ICales.     Females. 


Avera^i  weekly 
imtes  of  wages. 


Male*.     Females. 


Percent 

of 
wages  of 
finales  of 
wages  of 


13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

lOyeiars 

20  years 

21  years 

82  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

ao  to  34  yean 

35  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  rnn 

55  to  59  years , 

eo  to  64  yean 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  nsnorted  as  21  years  and  over. 
Not  reported 


80 
115 
173 
188 
185 
ISS 
130 
92 
72 
54 
30 
88 
37 
26 
14 
9 
10 
2 
2 
3 
77 
60 


$1.00 
3.94 
4.57 
6.63 
7.61 
9.13 
9.83 
12.44 
13.21 
12.19 
13.54 
14.44 
13.80 
15.31 
15.69 
15.00 
13.67 
13.00 
1Z83 
7.60 
4.00 
IX  U 
11.84 


13.56 
4.33 
5.87 
6.94 
7.56 
&44 
&75 
9.42 
9.79 
9.70 
ia21 
9.73 
10.61 
10.56 
12.60 
9.11 
8.88 
&50 
4.60 
6.33 
9.14 
7.16 


oa4 

94.7 
8&5 

91.3 
82.8 
85.9 
70l3 
71.3 
80.3 
71.6 
7a7 
7a5 
69.3 
67.3 
813 
66.6 
67.9 
6&8 
60.0 
15&S 
69.6 
60.5 


AVEBAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES  OF  BALTIMORE 
FEMALE  8H0PW0RKERS  (TIME  WORKERS  ONLY),  BY  AGE. 


Age. 


Number. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 


Average 
weekly 
rates  of 
wages. 


12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  vears 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25toi'9  years 

SO  to  34  years 

85  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  years 

65  to  59  years 

60  to  64  years 

65  vears  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over. 
Not  reported 


14 


82.75 
2.35 
8.06 
3.92 
4.00 
4.64 
4.89 
5.44 
4.69 
5.27 
6.31 
5.72 
6.51 
7.42 
6.20 
7.13 
6.47 
6.49 


4.25 


X49 


$3.32 
3.67 
4.43 
5.88 
6.89 
6.25 
6l62 
6.77 
7.25 
7.04 
6l91 
5.94 
7.31 
7.97 
6l75 
7.20 
7.50 
7.15 


4.25 


4.92 


The  details  for  Chicago  show  (1)  a  rapid  increase  of  wages  between 
14  and  21  years,  (2)  relatively  stable  conditions  between  21  and  44, 
(3)  a  decline  after  44.  The  average  earnings  reported  at  14  are  $3.16, 
at  15,  $3.81,  at  16,  $5.60.  The  large  increase  between  15  and  16  is 
to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  longer  hours  of  the  employees  at  16, 
the  law  in  Illinois  forbidding  children  to  work  over  8  hours. 
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Between  16  and  21  there  is  an  increase  in  earnings  of  over  $2.50. 
At  21  the  earnings  average  $8.17.  The  highest  earnings  are  r^c^rted 
at  35  to  39,  viz,  $8.85.  This  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  an  increase 
over  the  earnings  of  21.  Progress  seems  to  be  made  after  21,  but 
the  advance  is  not  great. 

The  table  of  weekly  rates  shows  in  general  a  progression  similar  to 
that  for  weekly  earnings. 

In  Baltimore  the  numbers  dealt  with  are  much  smaller,  but  the 
same  general  tendency  is  apparent  there,  a  rapid  increase  up  to  the 
age  of  21.  Hiereafter,  the  figures  are  too  small  to  allow  of  definite 
conclusion. 

The  increase  in  the  earnings  of  males  is  more  rapid  and  continues 
Icmger.  In  Chicago  at  10  male  workers  average  $5.52  or  a  few  cents 
less  than  female  workers,  at  18  male  earnings  are  36  cents  higher 
than  those  of  females,  at  19  the  difference  is  more  than  $1,  and  there- 
after it  increases;  at  22  the  difference  is  over  $3.  This  difference 
persists  or  increases  in  the  higher  age  groups,  thus  at  30  to  34  males 
earn  $4  more,  and  at  35  to  39  nearly  $5  more,  than  females. 

Unfortunately  the  wages  data  for  men  in  Chicago  are  scanty. 
The  evidence  taken  together  with  that  found  in  the  pre(5eding  dis- 
cussion uidicates  that  the  tendency  for  men's  and  women's  earnings 
to  diverge  with  age  is  clear. 

The  significant  point  to  note  in  conclusion  is  that  the  higher  earn- 
ings reported  for  women  are  received  by  comparatively  few — those 
who  continue  in  the  shop  after  the  great  mass  of  female  workers  have 
left.  Increased  skill  and  experience  account  for  part  of  the  higher 
wages.  Another  point  to  note  is  the  more  serious  attitude  toward 
their  work;  older  women  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  younger  women 
are  dependent  on  their  earmngs  for  support.  The  figures  indicate 
that  they  earn  more.  However,  they  indicate  also  that  the  progress 
after  21  is  not  very  great. 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  B7  SEX  AND  AGE. 

Rates  per  hour  are  available  for  only  that  part  of  the  force  for 
which  the  actual  hours  of  work  were  reported.  The  average  rates 
used  here  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  earnings  for  each  sex 
and  age  group  by  the  total  hours  actually  worked. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  employees  for  whom 
hourly  rates  are  available,  and  their  earnings  per  hour.  The  age 
groups  16  years  and  over  and  imder  16  are  used  for  both  males  and 
females,  and  the  figures  are  by  cities. 
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AVSRAQB  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOTEBS  10  TEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  AND  ITNDER  16  YEARS.  BY  CITIES. 


Nambflr  of  <mptoyeM 

Earnings  per  hour  of  employeoa— 

CUy. 

16  yean  of  age 
and  over. 

Under  16  yean  of  age. 

16  years  of  age 
and  over. 

Under  16  ycMi  Of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Chicago 

447 
312 
1,629 
420 
480 

2,858 
806 

1,2M 
720 
303 

48 
13 
18 
20 
20 

265 
20 
19 
60 
41 

313 
33 
37 
80 
70 

10.216 
.222 
.185 
.212 
.173 

to.  148 
.141 
.115 
.126 
.106 

to.  068 
.083 
.077 
.065 
.060 

to.  080 
.087 
.071 
.070 
.065 

to.  081 

RocbestW 

065 

New  York.... 

Philadelphia 

.068 
.060 

The  earnings  per  hour  vary  within  a  considerable  limit  in  different 
cities.  For  women  they  are  highest  in  Chicago,  nearly  15  cents. 
In  Rochester  they  are  14.1  cents;  in  Philadelphia  12.6  cents;  in  New 
York  11.5  cents;  in  Baltimore,  where  they  are  lowest,  only  10.5  cents. 
Between  Baltimore  and  Chicago  th»*e  is  a  diff^ence  of  oyer  4  cents 
in  the  rate  per  hour  for  females.  For  males  16  years  of  age  and 
over  the  difference  is  even  greater,  the  highest  rate,  oyer  22  cents,  for 
Rochester  being  almost  5  cents  aboye  that  for  Baltimore.  In 
Philadelphia  it  is  a  cent  less.  Between  Baltimore  and  Chicago  there 
is  a  difference  of  over  4  cents.  For  Philadelphia  the  rate  is  next  to  that 
for  Rochester.  For  children  the  highest  hourly  earnings  are  found 
in  Rochester,  8.6  cents.  In  Chicago  the  rate  is  about  one-half  cent 
less  and  in  New  York  1  cent  less  than  in  Rochester.  In  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  the  rate  is  a  little  over  6.5  cents.  The  hourly  earnings 
of  boys  and  girls  are  almost  the  same;  in  no  case  is  the  difference  as 
great  as  1  cent  per  hour. 

The  relative  hourly  earnings  of  men,  women,  and  children  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  the  earnings  of  the  males  16  years  of  age 
and  oyer  being  used  as  the  base: 


RELATFVE  HOURLY  EARNINOS  OF  MEN,  WOMEN, 
[Earnings  of  males  16  and  over— 100.0.) 

AND  CHILDREN 

City. 

Employees  16  years 
and  over. 

Employees  imder  16  years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Chicago ...rr... ,^^..,.,. ,^ 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

68.5 

m.z 

C2.2 
60.0 

eo.8 

40.7 
87.6 
41.4 
30.5 
39.8 

37.2 
39.0 
38.6 
32.8 
37.6 

37.7 

Rochester 

3&4 

New  York 

40.0 

PhiladelDhla 

32.3 

Baltimore. 

38.S 

A  glance  at  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  women  earn  in  four  of  the 
fiye  cities  approximately  60  per  cent  as  much  as  men.  In  Chicago 
their  earnings  are  nearly  70  per  cent.  Children  earn  approximately 
two-fifths  as  much  as  men,  except  in  Philadelphia,  where  they  earn 
one-third  as  much.  The  difference  in  the  earnings  of  boys  and  girls 
is  almost  negligible. 
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Ab  compared  with  females  16  and  over,  girls  under  16  earn  nearly 
three-fifths  as  much  as  the  older  female  workers.  As  compared  with 
males  16  and  over,  boys  earn  two-fifths,  or  less,  of  the  earnings  of  the 
older  males.  Why  boys'  earnings  should  form  a  smaller  fraction  of 
the  earnings  of  men  in  contrast  with  the  relative  earnings  of  girls  and 
older  females  is  clear.  Boys  are  compared  with  mature  adult  workers ; 
girls  with  women  who  are  for  the  most  part  20  and  under. 

The  extent  to  which  these  hourly  earnings  are  typical  of  the  hourly 
earnings  of  the  entire  shop  force  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table, 
which  gives  in  parallel  columns  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  entire 
force  in  leading  occupations  and  of  the  part  for  whom  hours  are 
reported — the  part  for  whom  the  hourly  rates  have  been  computed: 


NUMBER  AND  AVSRAQE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  LEADING  OCCU 
PATI0N8  AND  OF  THOSE  REPORTING  B0UR8  WORKED,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE 
GROUPS. 


Number  of  employees^ 

ATerage  weekly  eaminp— 

atj. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

16  years  and 
over. 

Under  16  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

To- 
taL 

Mf^ 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

To. 
taL 

Chic«f!o: 

EmployMi  In  letdlnf  oooopatlont. . 
EmoIovMi  reDortlnE  houis 

402 

447 

380 
313 

2,470 
1.520 

m 

420 

065 
400 

8,560 
2,868 

1,320 
806 

2,623 
1,204 

046 
720 

1,317 
363 

51 

48 

13 
13 

20 
18 

22 
20 

36 
20 

206 

265 

20 
20 

30 
10 

80 
60 

104 
41 

347 
313 

42 
83 

50 
37 

102 

80 

140 
70 

$10.56 
10.44 

11.20 
n.22 

10.45 
0.71 

0.53 
0.58 

7.03 
8.02 

$7.80 

7.15 

7.04 
6.03 

6.00 
5.74 

5.75 
6.00 

4.74 
4.82 

$4.21 

3.06 

3.00 
3.00 

4.25 
4.00 

3.37 
3.31 

8.60 
3.61 

$8.82 
3.64 

3.08 
3.84 

3.86 
3.87 

8.56 
8.52 

8.25 
2.63 

$3.87 
3.60 

Rochester: 

Employeei  In  leading  oocapatloDi. . 
EmDloTMS  reportioE  hours 

8.08 
8.00 

New  York:          *^* 

Employeei  in  leading  occapatione. . 

4.02 
8.06 

PhUaditSBtoT''''^*'**^"''"' 

Empbyeci  in  leading  occnpationa. . 
Employaci  reporting  boon 

3.52 
8.47 

Baltimore:' 

Emptojeei  in  leading  ocoupationa. . 
Employeei  reporting  hours 

3.87 
3.03 

RELATIVE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
OF  THOSE  REPORTING  HOURS  WORKED,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUPS. 

(Earnings  of  males  16  and  over  ■•  100.0.] 


atj. 


Employees  16  years 
and  over. 


Mala.    !  Female. 


Employees  under 
16  years. 


Ftmala.      TotaL 


Chfcago: 

Emptoyeee 
Employees 

Rochester: 
Emplojrees 
Employees 

New  York: 
Employees 
Employeei 

Phnadelpma: 
Emptoyees 
Employees 

Balttmoie; 

Employees 
Smptoyees 


in  leading  occupations, 
reporting  hours 

in  leading  occupations, 
reporting  hours 

in  leading  oocupatlons. 
reporting  hours 

in  leading  oceupatloni. 
reporting  hours 

in  leading  occupations, 
reporting  hours 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


60.1 
68.5 


62.4 
63.8 


57.4 
62.2 


60.4 
50.0 


60.8 
00.8 


39.8 
40.7 


85.3 
37.5 


40.6 
41.4 


35.4 
30.5 


46.5 
30.8 


36.1 
37.2 


35.8 
30.0 


36.8 
38.5 


87.4 
82.8 


41.0 
87.6 


36.6 
87.7 


36  8 
8&4 


88.4 

40.0 


87.0 
82.3 


42.5 
88.1 
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The  difference  in  the  figuies  for  these  two  dassee  of  eoD^yees  is 
so  small  that  the  hours  and  earnings  of  the  portum  for  whom  hous 
worked  were  reported  can  safely  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  all  ewr 
ployees  in  the  establishments  visited.  (This  does  not  include  home 
workers,  however.)  Thus,  for  female  workers  16  years  of  age  and 
over  the  greatest  difference  in  the  average  weekly  earnings  is  26  cents 
in  New  York.  In  Philadelphia  the  difference  is  25  cents,  in  Chicago 
15  cents,  in  Rochester  11  cents,  and  in  Baltimore  8  cents.  In  other 
words,  the  difference  in  the  average  weekly  earnings  ior  the  entire  force 
of  women  and  for  those  whose  hours  of  work  are  reported  is  very  ^ht, 
ranging  from  less  than  2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  at  the  most.  For  men 
the  difference  is  even  less  marked.  Practically  everywhere  the  dif- 
ference is  less  than  2  per  cent.  In  New  York,  however,  the  difference 
is  more  considerable — 74  cents,  or  over  7  per  cent.  For  children  the 
differences  are  18  cents  in  Chicago,  8  cents  in  Rochester,  4  cents  in 
New  York,  6  cents  in  Philadelphia,  but  34  cents  in  Baltimore.  The 
difference  is  about  5  per  cent  in  Chicago,  2  per  cent  in  Rochester,  1 
per  cent  in  New  York,  1.4  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  and  11  per  cent 
in  Baltimore. 

The  results  of  this  comparison  would  seem  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  the  earnings  of  the  employees  for  whom  the  time  actually  worked 
is  known  are  representative  of  the  earnings  of  the  entire  shop  force. 
To  reenf orce  this  view  there  is  the  probability  that  the  hours  for  the 
pieceworkers  are  usually  the  same  as  for  the  entire  force. 

ACTUAL  AND  FULL  TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

The  correlation  of  the  data  on  hours  and  earnings  permits  the  com- 
putation of  hourly  earnings  for  employees  for  whom  there  is  a  time 
record.  Such  earnings  taken  in  connection  with  the  average  hours 
in  the  establishments  from  which  the  pay  rolls  have  been  taken  (p. 
106)  permit  computations  of  full-time  weekly  earnings.  In  this  way 
comparison  may  be  made  between  actual  earnings  and  possible  full- 
time  earnings,  with  a  view  to  showing  loss  in  earnings  to  employees 
from  voluntary  and  enforced  idleness.  Tables  have  therefore  been 
prepared  in  which  the  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings  in  the  differ- 
ent cities  are  contrasted.  The  full-week  earnings  have  been  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  average  hourly  earnings  and  the  average 
full-time  establishment  hours. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  average  weekly  earnings  and 
the  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings  for  the  different  cities. 
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▲VBRAOB  ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  COMPUTED  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY  EARN 
INGS  OF  EMPLOYEES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 


Employees  16  yean  and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Ctty. 

Actual 
weekly 
eam- 

FoU- 
time 
weekly 
eara- 
Ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

FuU- 
Uine 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

FuU- 
tiroe 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

FuU- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Fun- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Chhr^o •••• 

tlO.  44 
11.22 
».71 
9.68 
8.02 

til.  73 
12.13 
10.57 
11.64 
10.01 

•7.15 
6.93 
5.74 
6.00 
4.82 

18.03 
7.68 
6.57 
0.80 
6.07 

13.98 

a3.99 

4.00 

3.31 

3.61 

$4.03 
3.70 
4.34 
3.66 
a94 

13.64 
3.84 
3.87 
3.52 
2.63 

S3. 67 
3.87 
4.06 
3.70 
3.71 

13.69 

•  3.90 

3.96 

3.47 

3.03 

S3. 72 

Rochester........... 

3.80 

New  York 

4.20 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore........... 

a73 
3.78 

AMOUNT  AND  PER  CENT  OP  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  LOST. 


Employees  16  years  and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

City. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

Per 
cent 

Amount 

Per 
cent 

Amount 

Per 
cent 

GhJoacD 

$1.29 

.91 

.86 

2.06 

L99 

11.0 
7.5 
8.1 
17.7 
19.9 

SO.  88 
.75 
.83 
.89 
1.25 

11.0 
9.8 
12.6 
12.9 
2a6 

$0.05 

•.29 

.25 

.24 

.33 

0.4 
•  8.1 
6.0 
6.7 
7.7 

SO.  03 
.03 
.19 
.27 
L08 

as 

.7 

4.7 

7.3 

29.3 

$0.03 

•.10 

.22 

.26 

.76 

0.9 

Rochester.  .......... 

•  2.9 

New  York 

5.2 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore. 

7.1 

2ai 

•  Actual  earnings  greater  than  full-time  earnings  on  account  of  overtime  work. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  actual  earnings  of  women  in  Chicago 
were  88  cents,  or  11  per  cent,  less  than  the  full- week  rate;  in  Rochester 
75  cents,  or  9.8  per  cent,  less;  in  New  York  83  cents,  or  12.6  per  cent, 
less;  in  Philadelphia  89  cents,  or  12.9  per  cent,  less;  and  in  Baltimore 
as  much  as  $1.25,  or  20.6  per  cent,  less.  The  earnings  of  men  are 
$1.29,  or  11  per  cent,  below  the  week  rate  in  Chicago;  91  cents,  or 
7.5  per  cent  in  Rochester;  86  cents,  or  8.1  per  cent,  in  New  York; 
$2.06,  or  17.7  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia;  $1.99,  or  19.9  per  cent,  in 
Baltimore.  Actual  earnings  are  thus  from  7.5  to  20.6  per  cent  below 
the  full-time  earnings  in  the  different  centers. 

It  has  been  previously  observed  that  the  different  periods  of  the 
year  in  which  the  various  cities  were  visited,  on  account  of  the  indus- 
trial depression,  rendered  a  comparison  of  relative  earnings  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  difficult.  This  was  emphasized  by  the  different  degrees 
of  employment  or  unemployment  found  in  the  various  centers  for  the 
period  in  which  the  pay  rolls  were  taken.  To  some  extent  these 
difficulties  are  obviated  when  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
computed  full-time  weekly  earnings. 
49450**— S.  Doc.  646,  63-2,  vol.  2 11 
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In  the  accompanying  table  such  a  comparison  is  made.  For  con- 
venience the  weekly  rates  in  the  various  cities  are  reduced  to  per 
cents  of  the  Chicago  rates.  In  parallel  columns  are  given  the  relative 
actual  earnings. 

RELATIVE  ACTXTAL  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  COMPUTED  FULL-TIME 
WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  CITY,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  EARN- 
INGS  IN  CHICAGO   BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

[Chicago  earnings*  100.0.) 


Employees  16  years  and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

City. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

FuU- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

FuU- 
tlme 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

FuU- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Chicago 

100.0 
107.5 
93.0 
91.8 
76.8 

100.0 
103.4 
90.1 
99.2 
85.8 

100.0 
97.0 
80.3 
84.0 
67.4 

100.0 
95.6 
81.8 
85.8 
76.6 

100.0 
100.3 
102.8 
83.2 
90.8 

100.0 
91.8 

107.7 
88.1 
97.8 

100.0 
105.5 
106.3 
96.8 
72.3 

100.0 
105.5 
100.7 
103.5 
101.0 

100.0 
105.7 
107.9 
94.1 
82.2 

100.0 

Rochester 

102.2 

New  York 

112.9 

PhUadelphia 

Baltimore 

100.3 
101.6 

A  study  of  this  table  indicates  that  the  rates  in  the  diflFerent  cities 
are  not  as  wide  apart  as  the  earnings  were  found  to  be.  For  w^omen 
Chicago  and  Rochester  report  the  most  favorable  conditions.  In 
Philadelphia  rates  are  approximately  14  per  cent  lower,  in  New  York 
18  per  cent,  and  in  Baltimore  24  per  cent  lower  than  in  Chicago. 

For  men  conditions  in  Chicago,  Rochester,  and  Philadelphia  are 
quite  similar.  Rates  in  New  York  are  10  per  cent  lower  and  in  Balti- 
more 15  per  cent  lower  than  in  Chicago. 

For  children  rates  are  nearly  the  same  in  four  of  the  five  cities^ 
when  boys  and  girls  are  considered  together.  The  exception  is  New 
York,  where  rates  are  10  per  cent  higher. 

Above,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  longer  hours  in  some 
centers  tend  to  offset  to  some  extent  lower  hourly  rates.  This  is 
brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  computed  weekly  rates  (using 
for  each  city  the  average  hours  per  week  obtaining  in  that  city)  and 
the  hourly  rates.  Such  a  comparison  is  made  in  the  following  table. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  the  weekly  and  hourly  rates  are 
given  in  parallel  columns.  To  f  aciUtate  comparison  they  are  reduced 
for  all  cities  to  per  cents  of  the  Chicago  rates.  Another  table  is  added 
in  which  the  average  hours  in  each  center  is  expressed  in  terms  of  per 
cents  of  the  average  hours  in  Chicago. 
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RELATIVE   AVERAGE    HOURLY  EARNINGS  AND  COMPUTED  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY 
EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  CITY,  AS  COMPARED  WITH   EARNINGS  IN 
"  CHICAGO,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

(Chicago  earnings— 100.0.] 


Employees  16  years  and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totat 

City. 

Actual 
hourly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
hourly 
eam- 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
hourly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
hourly 
earn- 
ings. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Actual 
hourly 
earn- 
ings. 

FuU- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Chicago 

loao 

102.8 
85.6 
98.1 
80.1 

100.0 
103.4 
90.1 
99.2 
85.3 

100.0 
96.3 
77.7 
85.1 
7L0 

100.0 
95.6 
81.8 
85.3 
75.6 

100.0 
94.3 
87.5 
73.9 
78.4 

100.0 
9L8 

107.7 
88.1 
97.8 

100.0 
105.5 
110.7 
103.3 
lOLl 

100.0 
106.8 
88.8 
87.5 
81.3 

100.0 
104.9 
91.4 
84.0 
8L6 

100.0 

Rocb^ter 

102.2 

New  York  

112.9 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

100.3 
101.6 

RELATIVE   FULL-TIME  WORKING    HOURS    PER    WEEK   IN   THE   ESTABLISHMENTS 
INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  CITY,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  HOURS  IN  CHICAGO. 


[Chicago  hoi 

irs-100.0.J 

City. 

Employees  16  years 
and  over. 

Employees  under  16  years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Chicago  .  . 

100.0 
100.4 
105.2 
100.9 
106.5 

100.0 
100.6 
105.3 
100.6 
106.3 

100.0 
96.5 
123.0 
119.3 
128.9 

100.0 
97.6 
125.0 
119.5 
125.0 

100.0 

Bochester 

97.2 

New  Y«rk 

124.3 

Philadelphia 

121.4 

Baltimore 

124  7 

Thus  while  the  hourly  rate  for  women  in  New  York  is  but  77.7  per 
cent  of  the  rate  in  Chicago,  the  computed  full-time  weekly  rate  is  81.8 
per  cent.  Similarly  in  Baltimore,  the  hourly  rate  is  71  per  cent  of 
the  rate  in  Chicago,  but  the  full-time  weekly  rate  would  be  76.6  per 
cent.  New  York  and  Baltimore  alone  diflFer  widely  from  the  other 
cities  in  the  average  establishment  hours  for  women,  the  average  hours 
in  these  citiea  being  considerably  longer.  For  men  the  same  is  true- 
Especially  noticeable  is  the  difference  in  the  hours  of  children.  Her© 
the  hours  in  Chicago  and  Rochester  differ  widely  from  those  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  However,  while  in  New 
York  the  hourly  rate  is  but  91.4  per  cent  of  that  in  Chicago,  in  conse- 
quence of  longer  hours,  the  full  time  weekly  rate  is  112.9  per  cent  of 
that  in  Chicago.  Equally  striking  are  the  differences  in  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  Here  the  hourly  rates  are  only  84  per  cent  and  81.6 
per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rates,  respectively,  but  the  weekly  rates  are 
slightly  higher  than  those  in  Chicago. 

Deductions  from  the  foregoing  tables  must  be  made  with  caution. 
The  varying  number  of  employees  for  whom  the  data  are  presented, 
the  difference  in  the  work  assigned  in  different  centers  to  men  and 
women,  and  the  effects*  of  the  depression  on  earnings  are  factors  that 
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an  entire  year  in  a  considerable  number  of  establishments  in  Chicago, 
Rochester,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  enormous  amount  of 
work  involved  in  the  examination  of  the  pay  roUs  for  an  entire  year 
made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  work  for  the  full  num- 
ber of  establishments  included  in  the  investigation. 

An  examination  of  the  pay  rolls  for  a  year  disclosed  the  fact  that 
a  comparatively  small  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees 
continued  to  appear  throughout  the  pay  rolls  for  the  year.  In  no  city 
were  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  total  number  at  work  in  the  course 
of  the  year  found  on  50  or  more  weekly  pay  rolls.  In  Baltimore  the 
proportion  was  less  than  10  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  for  those  shop  employees  for  which  the 
information  was  available  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees  at 
work  each  specified  number  of  weeks  during  the  year: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  SHOWN  ON  ANNUAL  PAY  ROLLS,  BY  NUM- 
BER OF  WEEKS  AT  WORK,  IN  CERTAIN  SHOPS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  CITIES. 


Number  of  weeks  at 
work. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

P«r 

cent. 

Under  5. 

642 
245 
153 
130 
104 
75 
57 
51 
49 
76 
256 

34.9 
13.4 
8.0 
7.1 
5.0 
4.0 
3.1 
2.8 
2.7 
4.0 
14.0 

90 
89 
47 
35 
35 
34 
29 
34 
44 
63 
261 

11.8 
11.6 
6.2 
4.6 
4.6 
4.5 
3.8 
4.5 
5.8 
8.3 
34.3 

107 
83 
52 
55 
41 
38 
21 
20 
19 
48 

136 

17.3 
13.4 
8.4 
8.9 
6.6 
6.1 
3.4 
3.2 
3.0 
7.8 
21.9 

268 
79 
64 
53 
26 
32 
26 
19 
21 

38.2 
11.1 
9.1 
8.6 
3.7 
4.6 
3.7 
2.7 
3.0 

1,107 
496 
316 
273 
206 
179 
133 
124 
133 
235 
719 

28.2 

5to9 

12.6 

10  to  14 

8.0 

Kto  19 

7.0 

20to24    

6.3 

25  to  29 

4.6 

30to34    

3.4 

35  to  39 

3.2 

40  to  44 

3.4 

45  to  49 

S 

6.9 
9.4 

6.0 

90  and  over. ........ 

18.3 

Total 

1,83S 

100.0 

761 

100.0 

620 

100.0 

702 

100.0 

3,921 

100.0 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  employees  appear- 
ing on  50  or  more  pay  rolls  embraced  14  per  cent  of  the  number  at 
work  during  the  year  in  the  shops  in  Cliicago,  34.3  per  cent  in  Roches- 
ter, 21.9  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  and  9.4  per  cent  in  Baltimore.  A 
special  tabulation  of  yearly  earnings  has  been  made  for  those  employ- 
ees appearing  on  50  or  more  pay  rolls.  It  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
those  appearing  on  50  pay  rolls  have  probably  not  worked  elsewhere 
within  the  year  and  that,  therefore,  the  amount  which  they  have 
received  from  the  particular  shop  where  they  were  at  work  represents 
their  total  earnings  for  the  year. 

These  data  in  regard  to  the  yearly  earnings  must  be  used  with 
extreme  caution,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  only  to  the  earnings  of  those 
employees  who  appeared  on  the  pay  rolls  for  60  or  more  weeks.  The 
result  in  figures  represents  the  earnings  of  the  steadiest  workers  and 
stand  for  the  maximum  possible  earnings  rather  than  for  normal 
earnings.  They  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  indicating  the  top  limit 
to  the  earnings  of  the  employees  than  as  showing  the  average  actual 


earnings. 
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For  time  workers  it  is  found  that  the  earnings  are  85.5  per  cent  of 
the  week  rate  for  men  and  84.8  per  cent  for  women.  For  piece  work- 
ers, however,  their  earnings  are  96.9  per  cent  of  the  full-time  eaminga 
for  the  men  and  91.2  per  cent  for  women. 

In  Baltimore  earnings  were  found  to  be  very  low  as  compared  with 
other  cities,  so  that  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  material  was 
made  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  the  low  earnings  were  due 
to  lost  time  or  to  low  rates  of  payment.  For  this  purpose  the  weekly 
rates  and  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  female  time  workers  have  been 
tabulated  for  comparison. 

The  tabulated  results  of  this  study  of  the  Baltimore  earnings  of 
females  will  be  found  in  the  following  table: 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  COMPUTED  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RATES  OF 
FEICALE  WORKERS,  PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  WEEKLY  RATES,  AND 
EARNINGS  PER  HOUR.  IN  BALTIMORE,  BY  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS. 


Age  gronpw 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
weekly 
earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
rates. 

Percent 
of  average 
earnings 

of 
weekly 
rates. 

Eamlngi 
hour. 

XJndn  16 ymn. ....r..T. 

49 

12.74 

$3.08 

68.9 

$0,007 

16  to  20  years 

232 
94 

4.43 
6.03 

6.06 
7.08 

73.0 
85.2 

.101 

31     VniTH    AIMI    OVCT  .......    T.rm.T,-TT--r 

.118 

Totftl  Ifi  veBTS  wid  over 

326 

4.89  1         6.35 

77.0 

.101 

An  not  reDortod.... 

14 
389 

2.49 
4.63 

4.91 
6.00 

6a6 
75,6 

.082 

ToUl  all  age«..,..,T r 

.101 

The  results  indicate  that  both  causes  are  at  work  to  reduce  wages, 
low  rates  of  compensation  and  short  time.  As  indicative  of  the 
first  cause  is  the  fact  that  for  the  389  employees  paid  by  the  week 
the  average  weekly  rate  was  $6.35  for  females  16  and  over  and  $3.98 
for  children.  The  average  weekly  earnings  were  foimd  to  be  $4.89 
for  those  16  and  over  and  $2.74  for  children.  The  average  earnings 
for  all  ages  constitute  75.5  per  cent  of  the  rate.  Thus,  while  the 
time  lost  in  Baltimore  was  by  far  greater  than  in  any  other  of  the 
cities  investigated,  namely,  25  per  cent  for  the  week  workers,  the 
rate  of  wages  was  also  much  lower.  Here  as  in  Chicago  the  extent 
of  time  lost  in  the  week  investigated  for  time  workers  is  found  to  be 
greater  than  for  all  employees  for  whom  there  is  a  time  record. 

YEARLY  EARNINGS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

In  order  to  determine  how  far  the  earnings  of  the  employees  as 
shown  by  the  pay  rolls  of  a  single  week  were  representative  of  earn- 
ings throughout  the  period  of  employment  during  a  year,  and  in 
order  to  secure  accurate  information  of  the  extent  of  employment 
and  the  earnings  for  a  full  year,  a  study  was  made  of  the  pay  rolls  for 
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workers,  it  will  be  found  that  the  results  in  Chicago  and  Rochester 
diflFer  considerably  from  those  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  In 
Chicago  the  female  employees  21  and  over  earn  $450.92,  or  nearly 
$8.70  per  week;  those  16  to  20,  inclusive,  earn  $406.29,  or  $1  less  per 
week.  For  Rochester  the  difference  in  earnings  between  the  two 
corresponding  age  groups  is  over  $77  for  the  year,  or  nearly  $1.50  per 
week.  For  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the  differences  are  $25  and 
$21,  respectively,  or  less  than  50  cents  per  week. 

On  comparing  the  average  earnings  per  week,  obtained  by  dividing 
the  yearly  earnings  by  52,  with  the  average  weekly  earnings,  as  deter- 
mined for  the  larger  number  of  employees — that  is,  for  all  working  in 
the  shop  at  least  five  weeks  (p.  152) — it  is  found  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  those  shown  to  be  at  work  all  the  year  is  decidedly  higher.  In 
Chicago  the  weekly  average  for  those  16  and  over,  and  working  a  full 
year,  is  $8.15,  and  for  those  working  five  weeks  or  more  it  is  $7.43; 
in  Rochester  the  average  earnings  for  those  working  a  year  is  $7.34, 
as  compared  with  $6.97;  in  Philadelphia,  $6.01,  as  compared  with 
$5.30;  and  in  Baltimore,  $5.87,  as  compared  with  $5.70.  This  differ- 
ence indicates  that  the  data  here  given  show  maximum  yearly 
earnings  rather  than  the  earnings  of  the  normal  force. 

Only  in  Chicago  and  Rochester  are  the  numbers  for  whom  data 
are  available  sufficient  to  indicate  the  relation  of  age  and  earnings. 
In  both  of  these  cities  the  increase  of  earnings  with  age  is  marked. 
Thus  in  Chicago  the  average  earnings  of  women  at  16  and  17  is  $324. 15 ; 
at  18  to  20  it  is  $441.62;  at  21  and  over  the  average  is  still  higher, 
$450.92. 

Note  should  be  taken  of  the  decline  in  earnings  at  25  to  29,  the 
reason  for  which  does  not  appear  on  the  surface. 

The  comparatively  high  earnings  in  Rochester  are  confined  largely 
to  the  older  employees.  Thus,  as  compared  with  Chicago,  earnings 
for  the  women  under  21  years,  are  far  lower  in  Rochester  than  the 
earnings  of  the  older  workers  in  the  same  city. 

A  striking  difference  between  Chicago  and  Rochester  is  the  longer 
term  of  increase  in  earnings  with  age  in  Rochester,  though  the 
numbers  of  those  under  18  years  and  over  50  are  too  small  to  be 
accepted  as  at  all  conclusive.  This  sustained  earning  power  among 
the  Rochester  women  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  there  of  a  large 
number  of  German,  American,  and  Irish  single  women  who  have  never 
left  the  shops.  These,  as  a  rule,  represent  a  more  experienced  class 
of  workers  as  compared  with  the  widows  and  married  women  whQ 
have  returned  to  the  shop  for  self-support  after  an  interval  of  absence. 

The  number  of  employees  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  shops 
for  whom  information  is  available  are  too  few  to  be  considered  as  sig- 
nificant for  any  age  group. 
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The  data  for  the  yearly  earnings  of  the  male  employees  in  Chicago 
are  very  scanty.  For  the  few  males  for  whom  the  information  is 
available  the  earnings  are  higher  than  in  any  other  city,  being  for  all 
males  $610.91,  for  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  $636.65,  or  over  $12 
per  week.  In  Rochester  the  number  of  employees  for  whom  informa^ 
tion  is  available  is  larger.  There  the  yearly  earnings  for  males  of  all 
ages  are  $597.31,  and  for  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  $597.35,  or 
$11.50  per  week.  In  Philadelphia  the  average  earnings  for  all  are 
8490.59,  and  for  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  $562.35,  or  $10.81 
per  week.  In  Baltimore  the  data  are  again  for  a  small  number,  the 
average  earnings  being  $505.73  for  all  and  $552.13  or  about  $10.62 
per  week  for  those  known  to  be  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

For  the  same  employees,  those  appearing  on  50  or  more  pay  rolls, 
the  facts  as  to  earnings  are  presented  in  another  form  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  The  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  in  each  age 
group  who  earned  during  the  year  under  $300,  $300  to  $399,  and 
$400  or  more. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  APPEARING  ON  60  OR  MORE  PAY  ROLLS 
EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  DURING  A  YEAR  (SHOP  WORKERS  ONLY),  BY 
SEX  AND  AGE  GROUPS. 

CHICAGO. 


Namber  of  employees  earning— 

Per  cent  of  employees 
earning— 

Bexaiidac«> 

Under 
$300. 

$300  to 
$399. 

$400 
and 
over. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Under 
$300. 

$300  to 
$399. 

$400 
and 
over. 

MALBS. 

XJnAtf  16  ycBTS 

1 
1 

1 

100.0 

16  and  17  vears 

2 

3" 

10 

3 
3 
10 

33.3 

66.7 

~' 

ID  to  20  vears  ....                              

100.0 

21  jmrs'and  over 

100.0 

Total,  16  yews  and  ovfr 

1 

2 

13 

10 

6.2 

12.5 

81.3 

Age  not  reported 

1  1 

4 

5 

20.0 

80.0 

Total,  all  ages 

3 

L 

17 

22 

13.6 

11.7 

74.7 

Under  Itjem 

4 

4 

100.0 

^ 

*        ■ 

16  and  17  years 

16 
2 
13 

16 
35 
22 

8 
56 
62 

40 
93 
87 

40.0 
2.1 
14.9 

40.0 
37.6 
26.3 

20.0 

18  to  30  yemn 

60.3 

21  years  and  ovtt,. 

59.8 

Total  16  years  and  ovpr 

31 

73 

116 

220 

14.1 

33.2 

52.7 

1 

2 

2 

5 

20.0 

40.0 

40.0 

Total,  all  aces 

36 

76 

118 

229 

16.7 

32.8 

5Lf 
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IHTMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  APPEARmO  ON  60  OR  MORE  PAY  ROLLS 
EARNINO  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  DURING  A  YEAR  (SHOP  WORKERS  ONLY).  BY 
SEX  AND  AOE  GROUPS— Continued. 

ROCHESTER. 


Nomber  of  employees  earning— 

Per  cent  of  employees 
earning— 

Sex  and  act. 

Under 
1300. 

1300  to 
$399. 

$400 
and 
over. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Under 
$300. 

$300  to 
$399. 

$400 
and 
over. 

MALES. 

Under  16  veara..... 

16 and  17  VflOT* ,.,,.^„--^^ 

2 

2 
13 
48 

100.0 

""zi 

1  ft  to  20  VAAfff            ...         . 

10 
46 

23.1 
2.1 

7Gw9 

21  veara  and  over... 

1 

95.8 

Total  16  years  and  over 

3 

66 

68 

4.8 

6.4 

88.  ft 

An  not  reTX>rted 

11 

12 

&3 

91.7 

Total,  all  ages 

3 

67 

76 

4.0 

6.7 

89  3 

FEMALES. 

Under  16  years.... 

1 

2 

60.0 

60.0 

16  and  17  years 

8 
8 
16 

18 
60 

4* 

68 

9 
30 
139 

88.9 
26.7 
11.5 

11.1 
60.0 
43.2 

18  to  20  years  

13.3 

21  years  and  over ^.,,.,^--^-.^,,.^.^,^^ 

4&3 

Total,  16  yean  and  over 

32 

79 

67 

178 

l&O 

44.4 

37.6 

Asa  not  renorted 

1 
34 

80~ 

6 

6 
IS" 

16.7  1 

18.3  i     ^^  n 

83.3 

Total,  all  ages 

38.7 

PHILADELPHIA. 


MALES. 

Under  16  years 

16  and  17  vears 

1 

1 
1 
6 

100.0 

18  to  20  vears        ............................. 

1 
6 

100.0 

21  vears  and  over 

loao 

Total,  16  years  and  over 

1 

6 

7 

14.2 

85.8 

2 

54 

56 

3.6 

16.1 

80.3 

Total,  all  ages 

3 

60 

68 

4.8 

14.3 

80.9 

FEMALES. 

Under  16  vears 



16  and  17  years 

3 
6 
8 

3 
11 
18 

100.0 
45.4 
44.5 

18  to  20  years 

4 
7 

2 
8 

36.4 
38.9 

18.2 

21    years    and    over  .....r.rr.Tr,r.rTrr..TTr^.... 

16.6 

Total  16  vears  and  over 

16 

11 

5 

32 

50.0 

84.4 

15w6 

Affj. not  reDorted. 

20 

10 

11 

41 

48.8 

24.4 

20.8 

Total,  all  ages 

36 

21 

16 

73 

49.3 

28.8 

21  0 

BALTIMORE. 


MALES. 

Under  16  vevs... 

1 

1 

loao 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  yeM» 

21  vears  and  over 

2 

16 

18 

11.2 

88.8 

Total,  16  years  and  over 

2 

16 

18 

11  2 

88.8 

Age  not  i>port<Ml 

1 

9 

10 

10  0    

90  0 

Total  all  AgM.........rT..rr,'...r 

2 

' 

2.") 

29 

G.9  1        A-0 

86^2 

, 
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NUICDBR  AND  PEll  CENT  OP  EMPLOYEES  APPEARING  ON  50  OR  MORE  PAY  ROLLS 
EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  DURING  A  YEAR  (SHOP  WORKERS  ONLY),  BY 
SEX  AND  AGE  GRO UPS-Concluded. 

BALTIMORE-Conchided. 


Number  of  employees  earning— 

Per  cent  of  employees 
ewntng — 

Sex  and  ago. 

Under 
$300. 

$300  to 
$399. 

$40D 
and 
over. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Under 
$300. 

$300  to 
t399. 

$400 

and 
over. 

rSMALCS. 

Under  W  yean 

16  and  17  yean 

8 

4 
7 

1 
7 
8 

i* 

2 

4 
12 
17 

75.0 
33.3 
41.2 

25.0 
68.4 
47.0 

'  ■ 

IS  to  20  yean •...•.•. 

8.8 

21  yeare  and  over. 

11.8 

Total.  16  yean  and  over 

14 

16 

3 

33 

42.4 

48.5 

9.1 

An  not  renorted 

1 

1 

100.0 



Total  all  ages 

14 

17 

8 

34 

41.2 

50.0 

8.8 

This  table  permits  an  interesting  comparison  between  average 
earnings  and  the  per  cent  earning  above  or  below  certain  amomits 
during  the  year.  Thus  in  Chicago  the  average  earnings  for  females 
16  years  and  over  appearing  on  50  or  more  pay  rolls  is  $423.94,  but 
only  a  little  more  than  half  earned  $400  or  over.  In  Rochester,  the 
average  is  $381.82,  but  less  than  two-fifths  earn  as  much  as  $400. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  average  is  $312.56,  but  50  per  cent  earn  less  than 
$300.  In  Baltimore  the  average  is  $305.15,  but  over  40  per  cent 
earn  less  than  $300. 

In  Chicago  two-fifths  of  those  who  are  16  and  17  years  of  age  earned 
less  than  $300.  At  18  to  20  years  the  per  cent  drops  to  2.1 ;  21  years 
and  over  it  is  nearly  15.  Those  earning  $400  or  more  were  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  in  the  16  and  17  year  group,  at  18  to  20 
they  were  over  60  per  cent,  while  at  21  and  over  they  were  slightly 
under  60  per  cent. 

Far  more  marked  here  than  in  the  case  of  female  workers  is  the  dis- 
parity in  the  earnings  of  the  younger  and  older  workers,  indicating  that 
skill  and  experience  add  to  the  earnings  with  advancing  years  much 
more  largely  in  the  case  of  men  than  in  the  case  of  women.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  older  women  at  work  in 
the  shops  are  those  whose  term  of  work  has  been  broken  by  long 
periods  of  absence  from  the  industry. 

An  examination  was  also  made  of  the  earnings  of  those  employees 
appearing  on  as  many  as  45  but  less  than  50  weekly  pay  rolls.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  such  data  can  not  be  used  to  determine  full 
yearly  earnings,  owing  to  the  fact  that  employees  appearing  on  the 
smaller  number  of  pay  rolls  in  any  particular  shop  are  likely  to  have 
been  employed  elsewhere  during  a  portion  of  the  year. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  average  annual  earnings 
of  those  employees  appearing  on  45  to  49  weekly  pay  rolls.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  Chicago  the  average  for  the  female  workers  of  all  ages  is 
$364.04,  as  against  $419.11  for  those  appearing  on  50  or  more  weekly 
pay  rolls,  or  a  difference  of  $55.07  for  the  year.  In  Rochester  the 
earnings  for  the  women  of  all  ages  are  $306.91  as  against  $383.29  for 
those  on  50  or  more  pay  rolls,  or  a  difference  of  $76.38.  In  both  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  the  average  earnings  are  considerably  less  than 
in  Chicago  and  Rochester  and  the  differences  between  the  figures  of 
this  table  and  those  for  the  employees  working  fifty  weeks  or  more  are 
also  less. 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  (SHOP  WORKERS 
ONLY)  APPEARING  ON  45  TO  49  WEEKLY  PAY  ROLLS,  BY  CITIES. 


city. 


Males. 


Number. 


All 
ages. 


16  years 
and 
over. 


Average  yearly 
earniags. 


All  ages. 


16  veors 
andover. 


Females. 


Number. 


All 
ages. 


16  years 
and 
over. 


Average  yearly 
earnings. 


AUages. 


levears 
andover. 


Chicago 

Rochester... 
PhUadcIphla 
Baltimore... 


1444.76 
410.25 
409.39 
309.38 


S617.15 
452.34 


39L70 


1364.04 
306.91 
283.79 
278.50 


$375.10 
306.82 
277.86 
291.  M 


Taking  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  labor  force — steady  work 
and  a  year  of  high  industrial  activity — the  maximum  yearly  earnings 
for  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  Chicago  are  found  to  average 
a  little  over  $8  per  week  and  in  Philadelphia  about  $6  per  week.  For 
a  year  closing  about  five  months  after  that  considered  in  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  it  was  found  that  those  employees  least  affected  by  the 
industrial  depression  in  Rochester  earned  less  than  $7.50  on  the  aver- 
age and  in  Baltimore  about  $6.  These  earnings  are  found  in  the 
largest  establishments  in  the  industry,  affording  steadiest  work  and 
can  not  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  conditions  as  a  whole  without 
considerable  discount. 

TEA&LT  EARNINGS  OF  HOKB  WOBKEBS. 

Few  home  workers  were  found  on  60  or  more  pay  rolls  during  the 
period  of  a  year.  In  Baltimore  3  only  were  reported  as  having  worked 
60  weeks,  one  earning  $465.20,  one  $274.90,  and  one  $147.60.  The 
earnings  of  the  first  are  in  all  probability  for  more  than  one  person,  as 
they  are  so  far  from  the  normal  earnings  of  the  class.  The  average  for 
the  3  is  $295.90.  Eight  others  were  found  on  45  to  49  weekly  pay  rolls 
and  their  average  earnings  are  $167.30.  In  Chicago  5  only  were 
reported  as  at  work  50  or  more  weeks  and  their  average  earnings  are 
$224.15. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  number  here  reported  was  too  few  to  permit 
any  generalization.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  that  even  for  those 
few  the  earnings  for  the  home  workers  are  far  lower  than  for  the  shop 
workers. 

VARIATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS. 

Incident  to  the  general  investigation  of  earnings  there  was 
collected  some  information  indicating  the  steadiness  or  variation 
in  employment  and  earnings.  The  yearly  pay  rolls  gathered  in  the 
four  cities  of  Chicago,  Rochester,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  served 
as  a  source  of  information.  In  the  case  of  a  number  of  establish- 
ments, the  total  amount  of  the  pay  roll  was  taken  either  for  each  week 
of  the  year,  or  for  biweekly  periods  where  payments  were  made  once 
in  two  weeks;  also  the  number  of  employees  for  the  same  periods  was 
obtained  in  most  instances. 

The  method  of  presenting  this  material  is  the  following:  In  every 
instance  the  average  for  the  entire  year  is  used  as  the  basis  or  100  per 
cent,  that  is  to  say,  the  average  number  of  employees  per  week  for 
the  year,  the  average  weekly  pay  roll,  and  the  average  earnings  per 
employee  for  each  week  were  each  taken  as  100  per  cent.  The  size 
of  the  force,  the  amount  of  the  pay  rolls,  and  the  average  earnings  per 
employee  for  the  given  week  or  weeks  are  all  reduced  to  per  cents  of 
these  averages. 

It  has  been  fotmd  that  comparison  made  on  the  basis  of  selected 
weeks  yields  results  practically  equal  to  those  made  for  every  week 
of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  large  amoimt  of  labor  involved  in  adding 
the  earnings  for  each  of  fifty-two  weeks,  resort  was  had  to  the  expe- 
dient of  using  twelve  representative  weeks.  The  middle  week  of  the 
month  was  preferred  because  holidays  as  a  rule  come  either  in  the 
first  or  last  week  of  the  month.  This  was  done  where  very  large  pay 
rolls  were  dealt  with.  The  average  number  of  employees  calculated 
by  adding  together  the  nimiber  of  employees  found  in  each  of  the 
fifty-two  weeks  and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  weeks  is  found 
to  be  almost  the  same  as  the  average  secured  by  adding  the  data  for 
12  selected  pay  rolls  and  dividing  by  12.  The  average  amount  paid 
out  in  the  fifty-two  weeks  is  Ukewise  almost  the  same  as  the  average 
for  twelve  weeks,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings per  employee.  However,  the  average  weekly  earnings  per 
employee  as  used  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  paid  out 
in  the  year  by  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  employees  appearing  on  all 
the  pay  rolls. 

A  number  of  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  using  these  figures. 
In  Chicago  and  Rochester  the  yearly  pay  rolls,  as  copied,  confine  them- 
selves in  the  main  to  certain  classes  of  employees.  They  do  not, 
therefore,  give  the  total  number  of  employees  nor  the  total  pay  roll. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  the  total  pay  roll 
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has  been  copied.  This  means  that  comparison  can  not  be  made 
between  the  average  earnings  per  employee  in  different  cities — that  is, 
the  absolute  figures  must  not  be  contrasted,  though  there  seems  to  be 
no  objection  to  comparing  the  index  nimibers  for  these  cities. 

Another  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  the  pay  rolls  were 
copied  in  the  different  cities  for  different  periods.  Owing  to  the 
business  depression,  the  periods  taken  are  not  altogether  comparable. 
Thus,  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  the  pay  rolls  cover  the  year  1907; 
in  Rochester  1907  and  part  of  1908;  in  Baltimore  the  pay  rolls  cover 
about  one-half  of  each  year. 

In  addition  to  these  yearly  pay  rolls  there  were  secured  in  a  munber 
of  establishments  merely  the  total  amount  paid  out  and  the  number 
of  employees  for  each  week  of  the  entire  year.  This  is  the  case  in 
two  contract  shops  in  Chicago,  one  special  order  house  in  Chicago, 
and  one  in  New  York.  In  the  instance  of  one  contract  shop  in  Chi- 
cago and  one  contract  shop  in  New  York  only  the  total  amoimt  paid 
each  week  was  secured  and  not  the  number  of  employees. 

From  these  data  the  points  that  can  be  brought  out  are  the  relative 
steadiness  of  work  in  each  city.  This  is  shown  by  the  index  numbers 
which  give  for  each  week  the  per  cent  of  (1)  the  average  force,  (2)  the 
average  weekly  pay  roll,  and  (3)  the  average  weekly  earnings  per 
employee. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  at  each  specified  pay-roll 
period  of  employees,  amount  carried  on  the  pay  roll,  and  average 
earnings  per  employee,  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  year. 

PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES,  PAY  ROLL,  AND  EARNINGS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  EACH  SPECI- 
FIED  PAY  ROLL,  OF  THE  AVERAGE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


Per  cent  of  average  number 
of  employees. 

Per  cent  of  average  weekly 
pay  roll. 

Per  cent  of  average  weekly 
earnings. 

Date. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Baltl- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Phila^ 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Average,  flfty- 
two  weeks.... 

1907. 
Jan.  15 

loao 

103.6 
101.6 
103.4 
95.3 
96.4 
96.0 
100.7 
10L4 
101.0 
100.7 
96.4 

100.0 

"m.9 

107.6 
104.1 
100.9 
103.0 
100.0 
98.4 
96.1 

94.7 
95.4 
93.8 

100.0 

107.1 
107.1 
105.8 
105.8 
100.8 
108.4 
96.8 
94.9 
87.1 
89.7 
89.7 
79.1 



100.0 

"m.'e 

106.0 
105.1 
72.1 
82.0 

88.8 

ioa9 

107.3 
110.7 
126.6 
104.3 
106.9 

100.0 

112.9 
106.8 
116.3 
105.6 
1()0.4 
105.4 
107.2 
104.4 
85.9 
87.5 
93.2 

100.0 

"ub's 

112.2 
107.6 
100.7 
104.7 
100.0 
98.3 
97.5 

97.1 
96.8 
92.3 

100.0 

125.2 
117.3 
116.3 
114.2 
118.5 
117.7 
88.5 
103.5 
47.2 
80.3 
96.2 
86.3 

100. 

'i2i.'2' 
104.5 
99.6 
55.6 
69.2 
103.2 
106.0 

126.7 
131.3 
124.3 
66.0 
106.6 

loao 

109.0 
106.1 
112.6 
110.7 
104.2 
107.5 
106.4 
103.0 
85.0 
87.0 
96.6 

100.0 

'i66."6* 
104.2 
103.2 
99.8 
101.6 
100.0 
100.0 
10L6 

102.6 
10L5 
98.4 

loao 

117.6 
109.9 
110.0 
106.2 
111.3 
106.4 
9L8 
109.6 
54.8 
89.6 
107.3 
109.1 

loao 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  15 

May  15 

June  15 

July  15 

115.0 
98.6 

Aug.  15 

Sept.  15 

Oct.  15 

94.7 
77.2 
84.4 

Nov.  15 

Dec  15 

116.2 
107.8 

1008. 
Jan.  15 

118.2 

Feb.  15 

118.6 

Ifar,  15  ....... 

98.3 

Apr.  15 

63.4 

Ifty  15 

99.8 
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In  Chicago  work  during  1907  was  found  to  be  fairly  even  through- 
out the  year.  The  maximum  niunber  of  employees,  found  in  Jan- 
uary, is  only  103.6  per  cent  of  the  average.  The  minimum  number, 
found  in  April,  is  95.3  per  cent  of  the  average.  The  smallest  num- 
bers employed  were  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  again  in  November. 
The  largest  pay  roll,  in  March,  is  116.3  per  cent  of  the  average,  the 
lowest,  in  September,  85.9  per  cent^  The  highest  earnings  of  employ- 
ees, in  March,  are  112.5  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  lowest,  in  Sep- 
tember, 85  per  cent.  The  rush  season  seems  to  be  January  to  April 
and  June  to  August.  September,  October,  and  November  are  below 
the  average. 

In  Rochester  the  variations  are  even  slighter  than  in  Chicago, 
The  highest  number  employed,  in  May,  was  109.9  per  cent  of  the 
average;  the  lowest,  in  March,  was  93.8  per  cent.  The  largest  pay 
roll,  in  Jxme,  was  112.2  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  smallest,  in 
March,  92.3  per  cent.  The  highest  earnings  per  employee,  in  June, 
are  104.2  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  lowest,  in  March,  98.4  per  cent. 

In  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the  entire  pay  rolls  were  copied, 
thus  giving  a  better  basis.  In  Philadelphia  the  highest  nimiber  of 
employees  was  found  in  June — 108.4  per  cent  of  the  average;  the 
lowest  number  in  December — 79.1  per  cent.  The  highest  pay  roll 
was  125.2  per  cent  of  the  average,  in  January;  the  lowest  pay  roll 
47.2  per  cent,  in  September.  The  highest  weekly  earnings  per  em- 
ployee were  117.6  per  cent,  in  January;  the  lowest  54.3  per  cent,  in 
September.  January  to  Jime  were  busy  months;  July  to  December 
were  considerably  below  the  average  except  for  the  month  of  August, 

In  Baltimore  the  seasonal  variations  are  marked.  The  highest 
number  of  employees  was  foimd  in  March,  126.6  per  cent  of  the 
average;  the  lowest  in  September,  72.1  per  cent.  The  largest  pay 
roll  was  in  February,  131.3  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  lowest  in 
September,  55.6  per  cent.  The  highest  earnings  per  employee  were 
in  February,  118.6  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  lowest  in  April,  63.4 
per  cent.  The  busy  season  was  in  May  and  June,  and  again  in 
November  to  March.    August,  September,  and  October  were  dull. 

The  data  discussed  above  were  obtained  from  large  inside  shops 
where  work  is  notably  steadier  than  in  the  smaller  contract  shops. 
They  must  be  used  with  caution,  for  they  were  obtained  either  from 
a  single  establishment  in  a  city  or  from  very  few. 

In  Chicago  similar  data  were  secured  for  three  contract  shops—* 
two  coat  shops,  a  Bohemian  and  a  German,  and  one  vest  shop,  a 
Scandinavian.  In  these  shops  payment  was  biweekly,  and  the 
amounts  paid  out  and  the  number  receiving  wages  were  copied  for 
the  twentynsix  biweekly  periods. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  employees,  pay  roll, 
and  earnings  of  each  pay  period  as  compared  with  the  average  for 
the  year  in  these  shops: 

PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES,  PAY  ROLL,  AND  EARNINGS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  EACH  PAY 
ROLL,  OF  THE  AVERAGE  FOR  THE  YEAR,  IN  CERTAIN  CONTRACT  SHOPS. 


Datt. 

Per  cent  of 

average  number 

of  employees. 

Per  cent  of  average 
weekly  pay  roll. 

Per  cent  of 

average  weekly 

earnings. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Bohe* 
mian. 

«kly  periods 

100.0 
108.6 
120.0 
102.9 
97.1 
88.  e 
91.4 
88.6 
102.9 
102.9 
108.6 
102.9 
114.3 
105.7 
102.9 
100.0 
106.7 
100.0 
97.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.1 
88.6 
88.6 
94.3 
88.6 

100.0 
100.0 
104.2 
104.2 
100.0 
100.0 
95.8 
95.8 
104.2 
104.2 
104.2 
95.8 
95.8 
87.6 
96.8 
95.8 
100.0 
100.0 
104.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
104.2 
1042 
104.2 
104.2 
100.0 

100.0 
1U.6 
in.  7 
97.0 
94.3 
94.3 
89.5 
85.7 
103.7 
107.7 
102.4 
100.7 
111.6 
107.8 
111.1 
109.0 
109.0 
112.6 
104.0 
109.3 
112.4 
106.6 
94.4 
89.0 
67.5 
88.6 
68.7 

100.0 
115.6 
112.0 
109.6 
112.3 
98.6 
103.2 
118.5 
115.2 
123.9 
100.1 
102.1 
92.7 
89.4 
98.4 
104.7 
107.8 
107.0 
98.3 
94.4 
93.0 
101.0 
106.3 
108.2 
74.6 
84.4 
19.9 

100.0 
56.5 
107.2 
106.9 
106.9 
103.6 
107.7 
70. 5 
97.6 
72.7 
95.6 
60.1 
98.3 
112.2 
90.5 
123.0 
125.0 
106.9 
146.7 
87.8 
72.6 
66.7 
100.8 
117.8 
131.7 
135.9 
86.0 

100.0 
102.8 
93.1 
94.3 
97.1 
106.6 
97.9 
96.8 
100.8 
104.7 
94.2 
97.9 
97.7 
108.0 
108.0 
108.9 
103.0 
112.6 
107.0 
109.3 
112.3 
106.6 
97.1 
100.4 
76.2 
94.0 
77.6 

100.0 

115.6 

107.6 

r 

105.2 

112.3 

98.5 

107.7 
123.6 

110.6 

118.9 

104.8 

106.5 

96.8 

102.2 

108.7 

109.2 

107.7 

7 

107.1 

)7 

94.4 

94.4 

93.0 

100.0 

)7 

102.0 

Y7 

103.0 

7 

71.6 

7 

81.0 

19.0 

In  the  Scandinavian  vest  shop  the  highest  amount  paid  out  is  112.6 
per  cent  of  the  average,  early  in  September;  the  lowest  is  67.5  per 
cent,  early  in  December.  The  busy  period  covered  May  to  October 
and  January  and  part  of  February.  The  dull  period  was  in  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April,  arid  again  in  November  and  December. 

In  the  Bohemian  shop  the  highest  amount  paid  out  was  123.9  per 
cent  of  the  average,  in  May;  the  lowest  74.5  per  cent,  early  in  Decem- 
ber (i.  e.,  disregarding  the  period  in  which  Christmas  and  New  Year 
came).  The  busy  months  were  January  and  February,  April  and 
May,  August  and  November. 

In  the  German  shop  the  imevenness  of  employment  was  more 
marked.  The  highest  pay  roll  was  145.7  per  cent  of  the  average,  the 
lowest  56.5  per  cent.  The  busy  seasons  were  February  and  March, 
August  and  September,  and  November  and  December.  The  other 
months  were  below  the  average,  some  weeks  only  two-thirds  of  the 
average  and  others  only  three-fourths. 

While  these  data  are  not  conclusive,  they  show  that  the  contract 
shops  in  Chicago  as  contrasted  with  the  inside  shops  offer  far  less 
steady  employment  and  far  less  steady  earnings. 
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The  prominence  of  the  special-order  trade  in  Chicago  and  its  sea- 
sonal character  make  desirable  a  comparison  of  the  conditions  in  the 
ready-made  and  special-order  branches.  For  the  special-order  trade 
in  Chicago  we  have  one  entire  establishment  and  selected  employees 
in  a  shop  of  another  establishment.  For  New  York  the  data  are  for 
a  large  special-order  establishment,  comparable  with  the  establish- 
ments taken  in  Chicago. 

The  facts  for  these  establishments  are  presented  in  the  following 
table: 


PER  CENT  OP  EMPLOYEBS.  PAY  ROLL,  AND  EARNINGS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  EACH  8PECX* 
FIED  PAY  ROLL,  OF  AVERAOB  FOR  THE  YEAR    IN  SPECIAL  ORDBR  HOUSES. 


Date. 


Per  ceot  of  avence 
number  of  employaet. 


Chl- 

C»CO, 

shop 
No.  1. 


ChU 
ca?o, 
shop 
No.  1. 


New 

York. 


Per  cent  of  STengi 
weekly  pay  roU. 


Chi- 
cago, 
shop 
No.  1. 


Chi- 

CIMfO, 

shop 
No.  2. 


New 
York. 


Per  cent  of  Areragt 
weekly  eamlngi. 


Chl- 
oa«o, 
shop 
No.  1. 


Chi- 
cago, 
shop 


No. 


New 
York. 


ATeraga,  B  weeks. . 

December  29, 1906.. 

January  5. 1907 

Janaaryl2,1907.... 
January  19, 1907 — 

Janoary  26, 1907 

February  2, 1907.... 
February  9, 1907 — 
February  16, 1907... 
February  23, 1907. . . 

March  2, 1907 

March  9, 1907 

March  16, 1907 

March  23, 1907 

March  30, 1907 

April  6, 1907 

April  13, 1907 

April  20, 1907 

April  27, 1907 

May  4, 1907 

May  11, 1907 

May  18, 1907 

May  26, 1907 

June  1,1907 

June  8, 1907 

June  15, 1907 

June  22, 1907 

June  29, 1907 

July  6. 1907 

July  13, 1907 

July  20, 1907 

July  27,1907 

August  3, 1907 

August  10, 1907 

August  17, 1907 

August  24, 1907 

August  31, 1907 

September  7, 1007... 
Septonber  14, 1907.. 
September  21, 1907.. 
September  28, 1907.. 

October  5. 1907 

October  U,  1907.... 
October  19, 1907.... 
October  26, 1907.... 
November  2, 1907. . . 
November  9, 1907. . . 
November  16, 1907.. 
November  23, 1907. . 
November  30, 1907.. 
December  7, 1907... 
December  14, 1907.. 
December  21. 1907.. 
December  28, 19i)7.. 


100.0 

103.4 

9S.3 

85.4 

83.1 

78.7 

78.7 

74.2 

79.8 

85.4 

101.1 

103.4 

100.0 

102.2 

100.0 

106.7 

103.4 

106.7 

110.1 

105.6 

105.6 

111.2 

109.0 

107.9 

102.2 

101.1 

98.9 

95.5 

94.4 

87.6 

85.4 

85.4 

85.4 

83.1 

84.3 

84  3 

80.9 

89.9 

97.8 

100.0 

109.0 

109.0 

96.6 

116.9 

118.0 

119.1 

125.8 

120.2 

121.3 

116.9 

120.2 

120.2 

118.0 


100.0 


100.0 


60.0 
05.6 
00.6 
60.3 
8L6 
96.9 
101.2 
103.3 
106.1 
107.8 
109.2 
109.9 
113.9 
109.9 

iiao 

108.7 

109.9 

111.8 

111.6 

108.3 

105.9 

99.8 

98.8 

95.7 

95.7 

71.9 

28.8 

52.7 

90.5 

70.7 

96.1 

102.1 

99.3 

102.4 

102.8 

104.7 

109.0 

114.2 

115.1 

115.8 

118.0 

114.4 

117.5 

117.0 

116.8 

114.9 

112.5 

108.5 

109.9 

106.6 

104.5 

96.9 


56.8 

55.3 

55.9 

82.2 

72.7 

72.4 

00.8 

78.3 

83.5 

93.8 

97.8 

109.9 

114.9 

120.5 

116.8 

123.6 

118.0 

113.7 

120.5 

123.3 

124.8 

122.4 

123.0 

117.0 

109.9 

103.7 

100.6 

78.9 

71.1 

71.4 

70.2 

70.8 

93.5 

93.2 

100.6 

100.0 

105.9 

110.9 

108.4 

106.2 

110.9 

116.8 

120.2 

120.2 

125.8 

121.4 

115.5 

112.4 

111.2 

112.4 

108.7 

97.5 


100.0 

63.4 

42.6 

63.2 

56.6 

65.1 

52.9 

62.7 

75.2 

67.0 

86.8 

105.8 

116.3 

126.8 

140.3 

13a  7 

166.7 

128.7 

127.8 

124.8 

116.0 

109.6 

100.8 

90.6 

110.7 

112.4 

111.9 

110.5 

67.8 

02.9 

61.5 

55.5 

61.2 

50.6 

61.0 

61.8 

70.4 

77.7 

82.7 

96.5 

101.6 

112.5 

122.8 

113.7 

121.9 

141.5 

129.2 

122.3 

122.3 

99.2 

124.9 

119.0 

125.3 


100.0 


loao 


78.9 

58.5 

67.8 

66.6 

81.8 

83.7 

87.2 

100.5 

109.3 

115.8 

124.7 

125.5 

120.7 

119.7 

121.1 

125.7 

115.9 

112.7 

111.8 

110.6 

104.0 

89.1 

102.0 

98.2 

84.5 

101.6 

87.4 

91.6 

84.3 

92.7 

82.6 

89.3 

83.4 

80.9 

82.4 

80.5 

100.2 

104.1 

109.8 

114.5 

115.0 

128.0 

120.1 

114.4 

110.0 

107.1 

101.6 

83.6 

96.3 

96.4 

84.5 

47.8 


82.1 

r7.9 

89.4 

36.0 

48.6 

56.6 

00.5 

69.6 

85.4 

102.7 

116.3 

140.3 

168. 2 

146.8 

155.9 

142.7 

130.2 

136.0 

135.6 

136.8 

134.2 

124.9 

122.6 

113.1 

109.3 

112.5 

90.0 

71.5 

55.7 

66.3 

65.5 

63.0 

74.2 

74.1 

87.2 

84.9 

85.4 

121.7 

105.1 

112.7 

122.2 

135.1 

140.5 

127.6 

13.3.2 

123.1 

117.5 

97.2 

103.3 

107.4 

99.2 

52.8 


100.0 

66.4 

39.7 

63.8 

47.0 

43.3 

41.6 

46.4 

60.9 

67.1 

86.6 

109.2 

116.1 

129.4 

140.0 

130.3 

171.9 

137.1 

140.6 

131.6 

122.8 

121.7 

118.8 

97.4 

112.9 

113.3 

110.4 

105.3 

63.9 

65.0 

63.4 

47.3 

62.1 

49.4 

51.4 

61.9 

63.2 

69.7 

80.7 

96.3 

110.5 

122.3 

118.4 

132.5 

143.6 

168.1 

1G2.2 

146.8 

148.2 

115.8 

150.0 

142.9 

147.6 


100.0 


47.7 

65.9 

47.2 

40.1 

66.7 

81.2 

88.2 

103.8 

116.0 

124.9 

136.2 

137.9 

137.6 

131.6 

134.1 

136.7 

127.4 

126.0 

124.8 

119.7 

110.1 

88.8 

101.1 

94.0 

80.0 

73.1 

26.2 

48.3 

76.4 

65.6 

81.0 

91.2 

82.8 

82.8 

84.7 

84.4 

109.2 

118.9 

126.4 

132.7 

135.6 

146.4 

141.1 

133.9 

12S.4 

123.1 

114.3 

90.7 

105.9 

104.9 

88.3 

46.3 


100.0 


60.7 
72.6 
75.4 
74.0 
66.4 
70.2 
87.6 
88.8 
102.6 
110.6 
119.8 
128.8 
138.0 
120.0 
133.2 
114.4 
IK).  6 
119.8 
111.9 
110.0 
106.7 
101.3 
98.9 
95.8 
99.2 
107.3 
88.1 
92.4 
80.7 
92.4 
93.1 
88.1 
76.9 
78.8 
85.4 
85.6 
81.2 
109.9 
97.8 
106.0 
110.3 
115.2 
115.9 
105.2 
104.7 
100.4 
101.6 
86.7 
93.8 
95.7 
91.6 
65.1 
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In  shop  No.  1, Chicago  (data  for  part  of  employees  only),  the  lowest 
pay  roll  falls  to  42.6  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  highest  rises  to  166.7 
per  cent.  The  lowest  number  of  employees  is  74.2  per  cent  of  the 
average;  the  highest  125.8  percent.  The  failure  of  the  force  to  expand 
with  the  volume  of  work  explains  the  high  amount  of  overtime  in 
this  branch.  The  lowest  earnings  per  employee  are  39.7  per  cent  of 
the  average;  the  highest  171.9  per  cent. 

The  rush  period  is  from  March  to  June  in  spring,  and  from  October 
to  December  in  fall.  In  the  other  five  months  the  amotmt  of  available 
work  is  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  average. 

For  shop  No.  2,  Chicago  (data  for  all  employees),  the  situation  is 
quite  similar.  The  lowest  pay  roll  is  in  December,  47.8  per  cent  of 
the  average;  the  highest  is  in  October,  128  per  cent.  The  lowest 
number  of  employees  is  28.8  per  cent,  in  July,  when  some  of  the  shops 
are  shut  down;  the  highest  118  per  cent,  in  October.  The  lowest 
earnings  are  25.2  per  cent,  in  July;  the  highest  146.4  per  cent,  in 
October.  Here,  too,  the  rush  period  is  March  to  June,  and  again  in 
September  to  December.  The  other  months  are  dull,  with  one-half  to 
two-thirds  employment. 

The  data  for  the  New  York  shop  show  very  similar  fluctuations. 

The  data  are  for  the  same  period.  The  rush  period  is  March  to 
June,  and  again  September  to  December.  The  seasonal  character  is 
even  more  marked.  The  lowest  pay  rolls  fall  to  32.1  per  cent  in  Jan- 
uary; the  highest  rises  to  158.2  per  cent  in  March.  The  force  falls  to 
52.2  per  cent  in  January  and  rises  to  125.8  per  cent  in  November. 
The  lowest  earnings  are  55.1  per  cent  of  the  average,  in  December; 
the  highest  138  per  cent,  in  March. 

The  contrast  between  the  comparative  steadiness  of  work  in  the 
inside  ready-made  clothing  shops,  and  the  highly  seasonal  develop- 
ment of  the  special-order  houses,  is  brought  out  by  the  following 
table  for  Chicago,  which  shows  the  per  cent  that  the  number  of 
employees,  the  amount  of  the  weekly  pay  roll,  and  the  weekly  earn- 
ings per  employee,  respectively,  are  of  the  average  for  the  year. 
The  figures  for  each  month  are  for  the  pay  period  nearest  the  15th 
of  the  month. 
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PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES,  PAY  ROLL,  AND  EARNINGS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  BACH  SPECI- 
FIED PAY  ROLL,  OF  AVERAGE  FOR  THE  YEAR,  IN  CERTAIN  READt-MADE  CLOTH- 
ING SHOPS  AND  IN  TWO  SPECIAL-ORDER  HOUSES  IN  CHICAGO. 


Date. 


Per  cent  of  average 
number  of  employees. 


Ready< 
made 
cloth- 
ing. 


Special 
order, 
shop 
No.1. 


Special 
ordo', 
shop 
No.  2. 


Per  cent  of  average 
weekly  pay  roll. 


Ready- 
made 
cloth- 
ing. 


Special 
order, 
shop 
No.l. 


Special 
order, 
shop 
No.  2. 


Per  cent  of  average 
weekly  earnings. 


Ready- 
made 
cloth- 
ing. 


Special 
order, 
shop 
No.l. 


Special 
order, 
shop 
No.  2. 


Average,  S2  weeks. . 
December  15, 1906.. 
January  15, 1907.... 
Febniaiy  15, 1907... 

March  15, 1907 

April  15, 1907 

May  16, 1907 

June  16>  1907 

July  15, 1907 

August  15, 1907 

September  15. 1907.. 
October  16, 1W7.... 
November  15,1907.. 
December  15, 1907.. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


103.6 

.101.6 

103.4 

95.3 

96.4 

96.0 

100.7 

101.4 

101.1 

100.7 

96.4 


85.4 
79.8 
100.0 
103.4 
111.2 
101.1 
87.6 
84.3 
97.8 
96.6 
120.2 
120.2 


95.5 
101.2 
109.2 
110.6 
108.3 
95.7 
52.7 
99.3 
109.0 
118.0 
114.9 
106.6 


112.9 
106.8 
116.3 
105.6 
100.4 
105.4 
107.2 
104.4 
85.9 
87.5 
93.2 


63.2 
76.2 
116.3 
166.7 
109.6 
112.4 
62.9 
61.0 
82.7 
122.8 
122.3 
119.0 


58.6 
87.2 
124.7 
121.1 
110.6 
98.2 
91.6 
83.4 
100.2 
115.0 
107.1 
98.4 


100.0 
101.9 
109.0 
105.1 
112.5 
110.7 
104.2 
107.5 
106.4 
103.0 
85.0 
87.0 
96.6 
99.5 


loao 


63.8 
50.0 
116.1 
171.9 
121.7 
113.3 
55.0 
51.4 
80.7 
118.4 
146.8 
142.9 


100.0 


55.0 
88.2 
13C.2 
134.1 
119.7 
94.0 
48.3 
82.8 
109.2 
136.6 
123.1 
104.9 


For  New  York  there  was  obtained  the  amount  paid  from  week  to 
week  in  a  so-called  inside  contract  shop — a  contract  shop  on  the 
employer's  premises  and  favored  by  the  employer  with  steady  work. 
This  shows  itself  in  the  fact  that  the  pay  rolls  do  not  differ  much  in 
amount  from  week  to  week.  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
single  pay  roll  only  one  month,  September,  shows  comparatively  low 
pay  rolls — about  two-thirds  of  the  average.  The  highest  pay  roll  is 
117.7  per  cent  of  the  average.  The  per  cent  that  each  pay  roll  is  of 
average  for  the  year  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  PAY  ROLL  OF  AVERAGE   FOR  THE  YEAR,   IN   ONE  INSIDE 
CONTRACT  SHOP.  NEW  YORK. 


Date. 

Percent 
of  aver- 

weeicly 
pay  roll. 

Date. 

Percent 
of  aver- 

pay  roU. 

Date. 

Percent 
of  aver- 

weScly 
pay  roll. 

Average,52  weeks 

Ffbrnary  25, 1907, , , . . . 

100.0 
102.6 
93.0 
106.3 
103.5 
105.2 
95.9 
71.7 
106.3 
97.8 
101.7 
101.6 
103.9 
98.0 
7L8 
98.1 
106.0 
106.4 

June  23, 1907 '.. 

105.1 
100.2 
114.0 
106.7 
109.0 
102.8 
103.9 
105.4 
117.7  , 
112.9  , 
112.3 
101.1 
76.1 
63.0  1 
65.5 
68.5 
106.9 
112.4 

October  27, 1907 

November  3, 1907 

November  10, 1907 

November  17, 1907 

November  24, 1907 

December  1, 1907 

December  8, 1907 

December  15, 1907 

December  22, 1907 

December  29, 1907 

January  5. 1908 

January  l4, 1908 

January  19, 1908 

January  26, 1908 

February  2, 1908 

February  9, 1908 

February  16, 1908 

107  9 

June  30, 1907 

103.9 

If  arch  3.' 1907 

July  7, 1907 

110  8 

lurch  10. 1907 

lUrch  17, 1907 

July  14, 1907 

105  3 

July  21, 1907 

109  0 

Kmrcb34, 1907 

July  28, 1907 

106.2 

Aoril  1. 1907 

August  4,  1907 

103  0 

Aprn7.1907 

August  11, 1907 

August  18,  1907 

August  25, 1907 

September  1, 1907 

September  9, 1907 

September  15, 1907 

September  22, 1907 

September  29, 1907 

Octobtf  6, 1907 

92.6 

April  14, 1907 

102  7 

AxMil  21. 1907 

83  9 

April  28, 1907 

93  6 

MT  5,  1907 

107  0 

May  12, 1907 

104.7 

MavTii  1907 

109.7 

May  26. 1907 

104.7 

Jiiim2,'1907... 

100.2 

JnDcO.  1007 

October  13, 1907 

October  20, 1907 

102.0 

Joaeift,  1907 
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The  fact  must  be  emphasized  that  the  foregoing  figures  should  be 
used  with  caution.  They  represent  a  small  number  of  establish- 
ments, in  several  instances  one  only,  so  that  definite  conclusions  can 
not  be  drawn  from  them.  They  are  useful,  however,  as  showing  the 
tendencies  of  the  industry  along  the  lines  of  seasonal  development 
and  irregular  employment. 

Another  point  to  be  emphasized  is  the  fact  that  the  data  upon 
which  this  report  is  based  are  mostly  for  the  large  inside  shops.  The 
firms  are  naturally  interested  in  keeping  thoir  own  shops  busy.  They 
all  employ  contractors  for  part  of  the  work,  and  it  is  on  these  that  (as 
the  few  contract  shops  for  which  we  have  data  show)  the  burden  of 
imemployment  is  likely  to  fall. 

EARNINGS  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 

Earnings  in  the  clothing  industry  vary  widely  with  the  character 
of  the  work  done.  Occupations  in  this  industry,  however,  are  not 
separated  by  clear  demarcations.  The  work  is  highly  subdivided 
and  any  general  division  of  it,  such  as  machine  sewing,  or  basting, 
or  hand  sewing,  is  minutely  subdivided  and  apportioned  among  many 
hands,  each  doing  a  slightly  diflFerent  kind  of  work,  or  working  on  a 
different  part  of  the  garment.  Thus  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  occu- 
pations. In  consequence  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  groups  of 
workers  rather  than  distinct  occupations. 

While  the  work  within  a  particular  shop  or  division  of  an  estab- 
fishment  is  highly  subdivided,  it  is  the  common  practice  to  have  a 
whole  shop  working  on  one  class  of  garments,  as  coats,  pants,  or  vests. 
The  employees  in  these  ''shops,"  so-called,  have  been  divided  into 
groups  of  workers,  putting  into  each  group  all  the  employees  of  a  shop 
who  did  similar  kinds  of  work.  In  this  way  a  rough  grouping  of 
occupations  on  each  class  of  garments  has  been  made.  The  group- 
ings within  coat,  pants,  and  vest  shops  have  been  classified  as  follows: 

Coat  shops, — (1)  Operators,  (2)  hand  sewers,  higher  grade,  (3)  hand 
sewers,  lower  grade,  (4)  miscellaneous. 

Pants  shops. — (1)  Operators,  (2)  finishers,  (3)  miscellaneous. 

Vest  shops. — (1)  Operators,  (2)  hand  sewers,  (3)  miscellaneous. 

Under  miscellaneous  are  included  employees  in  occupations  in 
which  there  are  few  employees  and  in  which  no  sewing  is  done. 

In  preparing  the  tables  of  this  section  on  earnings  by  occupations, 
employees  for  whom  there  were  no  adequate  data  were  ignored.  For 
purposes  of  summarizing  this  material,  all  operators,  whether  on 
coats,  pants,  or  vests,  are  put  together,  and  likewise  lower  grade 
hand  sewers  on  coats  and  finishers,  so-called,  on  pants.  This  is  done 
because  the  employees  classed  under  these  heads  do  similar  work. 
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Higher  grade  hand  sewers  on  coats  and  hand  workers  on  vests  are 
discussed  separately.  Miscellaneous  workers  may  be  ignored  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  discussion  of  occupations. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  relative  importance  of  female 
employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  each  of  the  occupation  groups, 
as  compared  with  the  total  in  all  occupations.  For  males  it  indicates 
the  relative  importance  of  the  number  in  each  occupation  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  in  what  might  be  called  competitive 
occupations. 

PER  CENT  OF  M.AXE  AND  FEMAI.E  EMPLOYEES  Id  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  EACH 

OCCUPATION  GROUP. 


Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

BalUmora. 

Occupation  groop. 

Male. 

Fe- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe. 

male. 

(ypenJbon     

G2.4 

19.7 

.6 

12.4 

4.9 

33.1 
13.2 

6.1 
43.3 

4.3 

48.1 
35.5 

"ii.g' 

4.6 

29.0 
13.3 

9.0 
43.6 

&1 

58.4 
2C.5 

1.1 
10.2 

3.8 

15.9 
10.1 
10.8 
53.3 
9.1 

66.3 
22.3 

*'*9.'9" 
1.5 

22.1 
12.9 
4.4 

56.8 
3.8 

56.1 

23.2 

.8 

16.8 

3.1 

15.3 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade — 
Band  sewers,  vests 

14.  B 
6.3 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  « . . . . 
MItoellaneous. ............ rr.. 

59.6 
4.9 

Total,  all  occupations. . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a  Including  finishers,  pants. 

The  largest  field  of  work  for  women  is  hand  sewing,  as  distinguished 
from  basting  and  from  machine  work  or  operating.  This  includes 
the  actual  needle  work  on  the  garment — the  felling,  button  sewing, 
and  the  like  on  coats,  pants,  and  vests.  Basting  on  pants  may  be 
included,  for  this  work  is  done  altogether  by  women  and  is  not  very 
different  from  ordinary  sewing. 

As  used  here,  the  classification  ''  lower-grade  hand  sewers"  includes 
all  the  plain  sewing  on  coats,  and  on  pants  (where  it  is  usually 
termed  finishing) ,  and  also  basting  on  pants.  Those  engaged  in  bast- 
ing armholes  on  coats  have  also  been  included.  This  work  is  done 
by  men  in  many  shops,  particularly  in  New  York,  and  the  inclusion 
of  these  female  workers  in  the  grouping  may  be  questioned.  Part  of 
the  work  of  this  class,  mostly  *'  finishing  "  on  pants,  is  done  in  homes. 

On  the  whole  the  grouping  '*  lower-grade  hand  sewers"  represents 
work  that  is  left  to  women.  It  is  the  lowest  paid  work.  The  group 
as  it  stands  occupies  everywhere  about  two-fifths  to  three-fifths  of  the 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over,  viz,  43.3  per  cent  in  Chicago,  43.6 
per  cent  in  Rochester,  53.3  per  cent  in  New  York,  66.8  per  cent  in 
Philadelphia,  59  per  cent  in  Baltimore.  Comparatively  few  men  are 
found  in  Uiis  group — about  10  per  cent,  except  in  Baltimore,  where 
16.8  per  cent  are  reported.  The  percentages  given  are  based  on  the 
number  of  men  for  whom  wages  were  tabulated,  those  in  competition 
with  women  or  children.  The  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  men 
employed  would  not  amount  to  5  per  cent. 
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Above  the  class  of  hand  sewers  just  discussed  is  another  class  of 
hand  workers — here  designated  as  ''higher-grade  hand  sewers."  Th« 
group  thus  headed  is  not  homogeneous  so  far  as  concerns  the  work 
performed  by  the  employees  included  in  it.  The  grouping  is  based 
on  earnings  rather  than  on  the  work  done.  There  have  been  put 
into  it  hand  buttonhole  makers  and  various  basters.  Hand  button- 
hole making  is,  with  the  fewest  exceptions,  women's  work.  With 
regard  to  basting,  the  situation  is  not  the  same  in  all  cities.  Part  of 
the  basting  is  men's  work.  This  is  true  of  the  first  basting,  i.  e.,  the 
basting  together  of  the  outside  of  the  coat  with  the  lining  prepara- 
tory to  sewing  the  two  parts  together  on  the  machine.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  basting  by  which  the  lining  is  adjusted  to  the  outside  of 
the  coat  and  prepared  to  be  felled  to  it.  This  work  is  done  standing 
and,  except  in  some  German  shops,  is  left  to  men.  The  male  workers 
of  this  class  have  been  ignored  here. 

Edge  basting  is  left  almost  entirely  to  women  in  Chicago.  In 
New  York  it  is,  as  a  whole,  done  by  men.  In  the  other  cities  it  is  not 
so  clearly  divided  as  between  the  sexes.  Collar  basting  is  competi- 
tive as  between  the  sexes  in  Chicago  and  Rochester. 

These  illustrations  will  indicate  that  in  any  city  there  is  little 
significance  to  a  comparison  of  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  the 
group  of  higher-grade  hand  sewers. 

Numerically,  this  class  is  important,  giving  employment  to  13.2 
per  cent  of  the  women  in  Chicago,  13.3  per  cent  in  Rochester,  10.1 
per  cent  in  New  York,  12.9  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  14.6  per  cent 
in  Baltimore.  As  a  field  for  men  it  employs  19.7  per  cent  of  the  men 
in  competitive  occupations  in  Chicago,  35.5  per  cent  in  Rochester, 
26.5  per  cent  in  New  York,  22.3  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  and  23.2 
per  cent  in  Baltimore.  The  per  cents  of  the  total  number  of  men 
employed  would  be  considerably  less  than  one-half  of  the  per  cents 
given. 

Hand  sewers  on  vests  have  been  left  separate  in  this  summary. 
Some  of  them,  as  the  basters  and  hand  buttonhole  makers,  belong 
with  the  higher-grade  hand  sewers,  others  with  the  lower-grade  hand 
sewers.  In  both  cases  the  work  is  well-nigh  exclusively  women's. 
It  employs  6.1  per  cent  of  the  women  in  Chicago,  9  per  cent  in 
Rochester,  10.8  per  cent  in  New  York,  4.4  per  cent  in  Philadelphia, 
6.3  per  cent  in  Baltimore.  Nowhere  is  the  per  cent  of  men  employed 
of  consequence. 

Next  to  hand  sewing  in  numerical  importance  is  machine  operating. 
The  work  gives  employment  to  from  about  one-sixth  to  one-third  of 
the  women  tabulated.  The  proportion  varies  in  the  different  cities, 
according  as  men  are  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  work.  Thus  in 
Chicago  the  highest  per  cent  of  women  are  found — 33.1  per  cent.  In 
Rochester  29  per  cent,  in  New  York  15.9  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia 
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22.1  per  cent,  in  Baltimore  15.3  per  cent.  This  work  is,  as  a  rule, 
better  paid  than  hand  work. 

The  per  cent  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  each  occu- 
pation, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables,  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
strictly  descriptive  of  the  conditions  in  the  industry,  but  rather  as 
applying  to  the  per  cent  of  employees  for  whom  the  data  on  occupa- 
tions as  well  as  earnings  were  available  for  tabulation.  The  propor- 
tions in  the  various  occupations  are  probably  representative  of  the 
distribution  by  occupations  for  women.  Owing  to  the  exclusion  of 
men  in  noncompetitive  occupations,  the  per  cents  given  for  men  are 
not  significant.  DifiPerences  in  the  classes  of  garments  made,  in  the 
methods  of  shop  organization,  and  the  apportionment  of  work 
between  the  sexes  are  all  factors  in  determining  the  nimiber  of 
employees  for  whom  data  available  for  tabulation  could  be  secured. 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  nimiber  and  average  yearly 
earnings  of  male  and  female  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over, 
classified  according  to  the  garment  made  and  the  occupation.  The 
first  of  the  tables  is  for  all  of  the  employees,  while  the  second  relates 
only  to  those  whose  hours  of  work  were  reported.  A  third  table 
gives  also,  for  the  employees  whose  hours  of  work  were  reported,  the 
average  hourly  earnings,  the  employees  being  classified  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  preceding  table. 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAOB  WEEKLY  EARNIN08  OF  HALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
It  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER«  BY  CLASS  OF  GARMENT  MADE  AND  OCCUPATION. 

NUMBER. 


Ooeapatlon  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

OOATS. 

Operatora 

Hand  sewen,  hl^er 
grade 

230 
W 

01 

10 

611 
492 

177 
138 

45 

9 

144 

177 

441 
26 

843 

654 

231 
60 

155 

264 

983 
126 

232 

117 

50 
6 

131 

122 

388 
17 

265 

224 

152 
14 

83 
191 

Baod  sewers,  lower 
rndB 

549 

MSoellaneous 

20 

Total 

396 

2,032 

309 

788 

1,797 

1,628 

404 

658 

656 

843 

PANT8. 

Operators 

62 

466 

640 

28 

6 
1 
2 

127 
138 
17 

622 
22 
6 

206 
416 
116 

80 
2 

1 

76 

149 

16 

219 
10 
6 

69 

Fmisbers 

228 

MiKtUaoeoua 



4 

24 

TotaL 

66 

1,034 

9 

282 

640 

737 

89 

241 

235 

321 

TB0n. 
Operatora 

25 
3 
10 

203 
219 
81 

4 
7* 

116 
119 
25 

78 
28 
18 

67 

282 

19 

30 
2' 

2 
42 
3 

67 
8 
10 

49 

Hand  sewers 

MisoeUaneous 

83 
21 

Total. 

38 

603 

11 

259 

124 

358 

32 

47 

75 

153 

Total.  aU  oc 
copatkMis... 

m 

3,660 

889 

1,329 

2,470 

2,623 

626 

046 

965 

1,317 
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NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  KALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  CLASS  OF  GARMENT  MADE  AND  OCCUPATION— 

Concluded  

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Female. 

Main. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

COATS. 

Operators 

$12.64 

9.04 

6.08 
6.47 

$8.68 

7.99 

6.15 
4.33 

$12.18 

11.59 

8.24 
5.26 

$8.05 

7.82 

6.45 
5.06 

$11.64 

ia23 

7.21 
6.16 

$5.80 

7.20 

5.26 
5.27 

$10.85 

8.48 

7.79 
4.45 

$7.86 

7.57 

6.09 
4.52 

$8.70 

9.08 

8.12 
4.21 

$5.71 

Hand  seweis,  higher 
grade 

6.19 

Hand  sewers,  lower 
grade  ............ 

4.62 

Mu^iUaneoas 

4.69 

Total..... 

10.60 

7.18 

11.31 

7.01 

10.36 

5.66 

9.11 

5.97 

8.60 

5.08 

PANT8. 

Operators 

9.87 

8.56 
5.88 
5.67 

11.44 
5.50 
10.27 

7.59 
6.83 
5.62 

10.46 
8.22 
4.29 

7.63 
5.28 
4.90 

8.91 
5.26 
4.00 

6.28 
4.36 
4.05 

6.34 
6.10 
3.22 

5.43 

Finishers 

4.11 

Miscellaneous 

4.65 

4.02 

Total 

9.50 

7.08 

10.52 

7.10 

7.64 
6.66 
6.89 

10.31 
13.59 

iao4 

11.10 

5.87 

8.77 

4.94 

4.50 
6.89 
4.85 

6.25 

7.07 
9.18 
7.98 

4.39 

10.04 
7.30 
6.58 

9.24 

"ii.so' 

YUT8. 

Operators 

9.92 
10.67 
16.63 

9.41 
7.53 
7.68 

11.81 
"*i6'88* 

3.82 

Hand  sewers 

Miscellaneous 

3.71 
2.99 

Total 

11.74 

8.31 

11.22 

7.12 

12.43 

6.70 

9.38 

6.66 

7.42 

3.64 

Total  all  00- 
cuiAtions... 

10. 5C 

7.31 

11.29 

7.04 

ia45 

5.99 

9.53 

5.75 

7.93 

4.75 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINOS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  OF  WORE  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  CLASS 
OF  GARMENT  MADE  AND  OCCUPATION. 

NUMBER. 


Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 

male. 

Male. 

Fe. 

male. 

COATS. 

Operators 

208 
88 
54 
10 

458 
381 
930 
38 

143 

106 

33 

9 

98 
88 

299 
22 

632 
470 
148 
50 

135 
68 
493 

115 

205 

100 

45 

5 

125 
87 

299 
16 

1G9 

127 

106 

11 

21 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grado 

80 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade 

171 

16 

Total 

360 
49 

1,807 

359 

325 

26 

293 

5 

1 
2 

507 

79 
67 
14 

1,300 

154 
19 

4 

812 

134 

116 
94 

355 

65 
2 

1 

527 

70 
107 
16 

413 

■ 

18 
5 
2 

23S 

PANTS. 

Operatofs 

10 

Fmishers 

34 

Miacellaneous 

4 

20 

TotaL 

63 

24 
8 

7 

710 

137 
132 
72 

8 

4 
7* 

160 

64 
58 
17 

177 

24 
12 
16 

844 

41 
81 

16 

68 
h 

i' 

198 
...... 

25 

41 
7 

4 

64 

YKSTS. 

Operators 

15 

Hand  sewei^. 

31 

Miscellaneous 

15 

Total 

34 

341 

11 

139 

52 

138 

6 

9 

52 

61 

Total,  all  occupations 

447 

2,858 

312 

806 

1,529 

1,294 

429 

729 

490 

863 
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NX7MBBK  AND  AVBRAQB  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  HALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AOE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  OF  WORK  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  CLASS 
OF  GARMENT  MADE  AND  OCCU PATIO N-Conduded. 

AVBBAGB  WEBKLT  BABlflNGS. 


Chicago. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimoreu 

OccapatloD  group. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe. 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

COATS. 

Opemtofs 

112.52 

9.08 
5.93 
6.47 

18.54 

7.91 
6.08 
4.06 

I1L94 

11.69 
8.31 
5.26 

18.36 
7.48 
6.26 
5.09 

Iia81 
9.67 
6.98 
6.99 

15.91 
6.44 
5.35 
5.29 

$11.11 
8.59 
8.09 
4.45 

87.42 
8.08 
5.34 
4.62 

87.96 
8.45 
7.84 
4.70 

15.94 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade 

6.15 
4.76 

Miiirtllaneous 

4.51 

Total 

10.52 

7.06 

U.24 

&83 

9.82 

5.53 

9.92 

6.28 

&00 

5.03 

PANTS. 

Operat<HV 

iai6 

7.93 
5.99 
5.49 

12.31 
5.50 
ia27 

7.51 
7.47 
5.92 

8.30 
8.47 
4.36 

5.85 
4.90 
4.90 

7.68 
5.26 
4.00 

6.43 
4.37 
4.05 

11.50 
a  21 
3.88 

5.07 

Fmfaih^tnT ..r... 

6.08 

Mbr*11l»n#»0t»f  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  r      .n      ,             ,      , 

4.66 

4.35 

Total 

9.75 

6.95 

10.95 

7.36 

8.23 

5.27 

7.56 

5.14 

10.23 

5.39 

TESTS. 

Opefmton 

10.17 
10.67 
12.11 

9.82 

7.18 
7.82 

U.81 

iaw* 

7.48 
6.20 
6.13 

14.25 
8.34 
n.20 

9.90 
7.66 
6.13 

13.08 

16.66* 

*8.*63' 

6.60 
9.34 
8.06 

4.08 

Hand  sewen 

3.40 

Ubr^l¥nM>tM    

2.81 

Total 

ia62 

8.17 

n.22 

6.78 

n.95 

8.15  1  12.53  1  8.03 

7.13 

8.49 

Total,  all  occupations 

10.44 

7.16 

n.23 

6.93 

9.71 

5.74 

9.58  1  6.00 

8.02 

4.83 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  OF  WORK  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  CLASS  OF  GARMENT 
HADE  AND  OCCUPATION. 


Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Occupation  group. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

COATS. 

Operators 

10.255 
.197 
.127 
.125 

10.175 
.165 
.128 
.094 

SO.  239 
.229 
.165 
.104 

10.161 
.151 
.127 
.101 

10.216 
.170 
.140 
.134 

10.124 
.131 
.107 
.106 

10.231 
.180 
.163 
.118 

80.152 
.174 
.109 
.089 

10.181 
.167 
.163 
.066 

10.121 

Hand  sewers,  lower  ^rade 

If  liKtllanfoutt 

.130 
.104 
.095 

Total 

.244 

.147 

.220 

.140 

.190 

.110 

.210 

.130 

.160 

.110 

PAMTS. 

Operaton 

.191 

.164 
.123 
.111 

.260 
.100 
.218 

.160 
.152 
.119 

.159 
.174 
.089 

.128 
.105 
.090 

.206 
.162 
.083 

.139 
.107 
.097 

.215 
.143 
.066 

.091 

vStihen 

.111 

Mtoceltooeous 

.104 

.079 

TotaL 

.185 

.143 

.220 

.160 

.160 

.110 

.200 

.120 

.180 

.100 

yssTS. 
Operators 

.246 
.248 
.234 

.179 
.147 
.154 

.215 
V264' 

.155 
.130 
.123 

.267 
.150 
.189 

.185 
.142 
.113 

.347 
'.'185* 

'.*i54* 

.214 
.300 
.174 

.104 

Hand  aewen 

.100 

Iflfr^mtyHnia 

.099 

Total 

.241 

.162 

.210 

.140 

.210 

.150 

.840 

.154 

.210 

.108 

Total,  an  ooeopatSons. . . 

.216 

.148 

.222 

.141 

.185 

.115 

.207 

.127 

.173 

.101 

Comparison  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  employees  for 
whom  hours  are  reported  and  those  for  whom  this  item  is  not  reported 
indicates  that  the  average  earnings  for  the  former  class  are  typical  of 
earnings  of  all  workers. 
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The  data  for  the  same  employees  are  presented  in  the  following 
tables  in  more  condensed  form,  with  the  occupations  grouped  as 
operators,  higher-grade  hand  sewers,  hand  sewers  on  vests,  and  lower- 
grade  hand  sewers. 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  KALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 

NUMBER. 


Oocupatlon  group. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Phfladd- 
phia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Operaton 

807 
97 
3 
61 
24 

1,180 
472 
219 

1,546 
152 

187 
138 

""*46* 
18 

886 
177 
119 
679 
G8 

1,443 
654 
28 
263 
92 

417 
264 
282 
1,399 
261 

848 
117 

'"'ist' 

8 

209 
122 

42 
637 

86 

541 
224 
8 
162 
30 

201 

Hand  sewers,  vests 

191 
83 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade(a) 

777 
65 

Total,  all  occupations 

492 

3,569 

389 

1,329 

2,470 

2,623 

626 

M6 

965 

1,317 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Operators 

$11.95 

9.04 
10.67 

6.06 
la  40 

18.76 
7.99 
7.63 
6.06 
6.36 

$12.15 
11.59 

*'8.'i8* 
&00 

$7.78 
7.82 
6.66 
6.54 
&87 

$11.32 
10.23 
10.04 
7.37 
7.02 

$7.27 
7.20 
7.30 
5.26 
&19 

$10.23 
8.48 

"7.69* 
6.16 

$6.94 
7.57 
6.89 
4.89 
134 

$7.57 
9.08 
9.18 
7.99 
5.27 

$5.15 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade 

Hand  sewers,  vests 

6.19 
3.71 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (a) 

Miscellaneous ...t,^ 

4.47 
3.86 

Total,  all  occupations 

10.56 

7.31 

11.29 

7.04 

10.45 

5.99 

9.53 

5.75  7.83 

4.75 

« Including  finishers,  pants. 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  OF  WORK  WERE  REPORTED,  BY 
OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 

IfUBIBBB. 


Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Oocupatlon  group. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Operators                  .......... 

281 
88 
3 
54 
21 

954 
381 
132 
1,255 
136 

152 

108 

'**'34* 

18 

241 
88 
58 

366 
53 

810 
470 

12 
167 

70 

810 

68 

81 

609 

226 

276 
100 

"***47* 
7 

195 

87 

9 

406 
32 

228 

127 

7 

111 

17 

S". 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade . . . . 

Hand  sewers,  vests 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade («).. 
Miscellaneous 

90 

31 

205 

51 

Total,  all  occupations. . . . 

447 

2,858 

812 

806 

1,529 

1,294 

429 

729 

490 

863 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Operators 

$11.91 
9.08 
ia67 
5.93 
&00 

$8.42 
7.91 
7.18 
6.08 
6.32 

$11.06 
11.69 

**8.*23* 
&00 

$7.85 
7.48 
6.20 
6.48 
5.64 

$10.44 
9.67 
8.34 
7.15 
7.80 

$6.41 
6.44 
7.66 
5.27 
&19 

$10.33 
8.50 

■7*07* 
5.18 

$7.07 
8.08 
8.03 
5.11 
134 

$8.00 
8.45 
9.34 
7.86 
&54 

$5.12 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade .... 

Hand  sewers,  vests 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (a).. 
Miscellaneous    .............. 

6.15 
8.40 
4.96 
8.06 

Total,  an  occupations.. . . 

ia44 

7.16 

1L23 

6.03 

9.71 

5.74 

9.58 

6.00 

8.02 

4.82 

•  Including  flnUhert,  pantt. 
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NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINOS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  OF  WORK  WERE  REPORTED.  BY 
OCCUPATION  GROUPS-Conoladed. 

FEB  CBNT  OF  AVERAGE  WBBia.T  EARNINGS  IN  BACH  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OV 
EARNINGS  IN  ALL  OCCUPATIONS. 


Rodiester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

OocapatUm  group. 

Male. 

F©. 

male. 

Male. 

Fe. 

male. 

Male. 

Fe. 

male. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Operatora 

114.1 
87.0 

102.2 
56.8 
7(16 

117.6 

lias 
loas 

84.0 
88.3 

106.4 
104.1 

7L2 

113.3 
107.9 
80.5 
93.5 
8L4 

107.5 
99.6 
85.9 
73.6 
8a3 

11L7 
112.2 
133.4 
91.8 
9a4 

107.8 
89.7 

"83.'2* 
54.1 

117.8 
134.7 
133.8 
85.2 
72.3 

99.8 
10&4 
116.5 
98.0 
69.1 

100.2 

127.6 
70.6 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (a).. 
||iiK^||*n^^iil 

103.8 

82.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

•  Including  flniabers,  pants. 

Here  the  totals  are  for  larger  groups  of  occupations.  This  allows 
comparison  of  the  earnings  in  four  principal  groups  of  occupations 
for  a  large  number  of  people  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
engaged  in  making  coats,  pants,  or  vests. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  tables  gives  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings for  all  employees.  The  second  table  gives  the  average  weekly 
earnings  for  those  for  whom  the  hours  worked  are  given  and  the  per 
cents  which  earnings  in  each  group  of  occupations  constitute  of  the 
average  earnings  for  all  occupations.  In  the  following  table  are  given 
similar  data  for  hourly  earnings: 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINOS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF 
AOB  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  OF  LABOR  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  OCCUPATION 
OROUP& 


Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Operators 

ia242 
.197 
.248 
.127 
.164 

iai71 
.166 
.147 
.127 
.126 

10.239 
.229 

".'iii' 

.154 

SO.  159 
.151 
.130 
.134 
.112 

$0,207 
.170 
.150 
.144 

.141 

10.132 
.131 
.142 

.102 

10.227 
.180 

".163* 
.125 

80.147 
.174 
.154 
.108 
.094 

Sai89 
.167 
.200 
.162 
.106 

10.109 

Hand  aewera,  hl^^  grade. . . . 

Hand  aewers,  yestA 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (a). . 

.130 
.100 
.105 
.089 

Total,  an  oocupatlons . . . 

.216 

.148 

.222 

.141 

.185 

.115 

.207 

.127 

.173 

.105 

PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  GROUP  WHOSE  HOURS  OF 
LABOR  WERE  REPORTED  OF  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  IN  ALL  OCCUPATIONS. 


Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

PhUadelphla. 

Baltimore. 

Oooopatlon  gronp. 

Male. 

Fe- 
mate. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Operators 

112.1 
9L1 

115.0 
58.8 
7L3 

115.8 
111.6 
99.3 
86.9 
85.1 

107.6 
103.1 

"72.9' 
69.4 

113.2 
107.7 
92.7 
95.3 
79.4 

111.9 
92.1 
81.4 

n.8 

76.2 

115.1 
113.9 
123.7 
91.5 
88.7 

109.8 
87.2 

*7i'6* 
60.4 

116.4 
137.3 
121.8 
85.5 
74.0 

109.1 
96.8 

115.7 
93.7 
61.8 

103.3 

Hand  fewert.  hi^Jber  grade.... 

Hind  sewers,  vests 

Band  sewers,  lower  grade  (a) . 
Mtooellanimiff 

123.9 
95.2 

100.1 
84.8 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

IOOlO 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

•  Including  finishers,  panta. 
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In  all  the  cities  the  earnings  of  operators  are  above  the  average  for 
all  occupations.  The  hourly  earnings  of  female  operators  are  from 
12  to  16  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average  hourly  earnings  for  all 
occupations  in  every  city  except  Baltimore,  where  they  are  but  3.3 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average.  The  actual  weekly  earnings 
reported  for  female  operators  are  about  20  per  cent  above  the  aver- 
age earnings  for  all  occupations  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, 10  per  cent  in  Rochester,  and  8  per  cent  in  Baltimore. 

Female  lower-grade  hand  sewers  earn  least  everywhere  except  in 
Baltimore.  Their  hourly  rates  in  the  other  cities  are  from  5  to  15 
per  cent  below  the- average.  As  compared  with  operators,  they  earn 
$2.70  per  week  less  in  Chicago,  $1.24  less  in  Rochester,  $2.01  less  in 
New  York,  $2.05  less  in  Philadelphia,  and  68  cents  less  in  Baltimore. 
The  significance  of  these  figures  appears  more  clearly  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  lower  grade  hand  sewing  occupies  everywhere  between  40 
and  60  per  cent  of  the  women  employed — in  other  words,  the  large 
mass  of  women  are  engaged  in  the  poorer  paid  occupations. 

The  hourly  rates  of  female  higher-grade  hand  sewers  are  about  11 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average  in  Chicago,  14  per  cent  in  New  York, 
7  per  cent  in  Rochester,  37  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  (*")  and  24  per 
cent  in  Baltimore.  Their  actual  weekly  earnings  are  about  10  per 
cent  in  excess  in  Rochester  and  Chicago,  20  per  cent  in  New  York, 
and  over  30  per  cent  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

Hand  sewers  on  vests  are  a  small  group.  In  two  of  the  cities 
their  hourly  earnings  are  below  the  average;  in  two — New  York  and 
Philadelphia — they  earn  over  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average. 
Everywhere,  except  in  Baltimore,  their  earnings  are  higher  than  the 
earnings  of  low-grade  hand  workers. 

For  the  male  workers  in  competing  occupations  and  omitting  hand 
sewers  on  vests  on  account  of  their  small  number,  operating  is  every- 
where the  best-paid  occupation.  The  operators,  except  in  Baltimore, 
earn  everywhere  about  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average.  High- 
grade  hand  sewing  is  the  only  other  class  of  work  employing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men.  In  four  of  the  five  cities  the  hourly  rates 
of  workers  in  this  branch  are  5  to  10  per  cent  below  the  average. 
In  Rochester  they  are  a  Uttle  above  the  average.  The  weekly  earn- 
ings are  above  the  average  in  Baltimore  and  Rochester,  but  below 
in  the  other  cities. 

Entirely  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  men  and  women 
can  not  be  made,  because  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  whole,  men  and  women 
do  not  do  the  same  work.  Even  where  they  are  engaged  in  the  same 
general  occupation,  there  is  usually  a  differentiation  of  the  work 

o  This  figure  for  Philadelphia  is  of  little  value,  owing  to  the  small  number  for  whom 
the  data  were  obtained. 
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which  leaves  the  more  important  suboccupations  to  men.  The 
occupations  which  even  in  a  general  way  are  competitive  as  between 
men  and  women  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  field  of  employment  for 
men  in  the  industry. 

The  two  tables  following  make  a  comparison  of  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  men  and  women,  using  the  same  occupation  groups  and 
the  same  data  as  in  the  preceding  tables  of  this  section.  The  table 
shows  for  each  occupation  group  in  each  city  the  per  cent  which  the 
earnings  of  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  are  of  males  in  the  same 
occupation  groups.  The  first  table  relates  to  all  employees,  and  the 
second  table  to  employees  whose  hours  of  work  were  reported. 


PER   CENT   OF   AVERAGE   WEEKLY   EARNINGS  OF   FEMALES  1«  YEARS 
AND  OVER  OF  EARNINGS  OF  MALES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 

OF  AGE 

Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Roches- 
ter. 

New 
York. 

Philadel- 
phla. 

BalU- 
more. 

Operators 

73.3 

88.4 
70.6 
W.7 
61.2 

64.0 
67.5 

64.2 
70.4 
72.7 
71.4 
73.0 

67.8 
80.3 

68.0 

Band  sewers,  higt^  grade 

68.2 

Hand  sewefsj  v€sts..T 

4a4 

Hand  sewera,  lower  grade  (•) 

80.0 
73.4 

63.6 
70.5 

55.0 

If  (fC»lh^fl<«0<VF 7......    

73.2 

Total,  all  occupations 

60.2 

62.4 

67.3 

6a3 

50.0 

•  Including  finishers,  pants. 

PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 
OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  OF  WORK  WERE  REPORTED  OF  EARNINGS  OF  MALES,  BY 
OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 


Occupation  group. 

Chicago. 

Roches- 
ter. 

New 
York. 

Phil&del. 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Operators .... 

70.7 
87.1 
67.3 
103.5 
72.0 

65.7 
64.0 

61.4 
66.6 
0L8 
7a7 
66c5 

68.4 
04.1 

64.0 

?2.8 

Hand  sewers',  veits. 

30.4 

Hand  sewers,  lower  sradeCa) 

78.0 
7a  5 

64.1 
83.8 

63.4 

SSSllanSVf 

71.5 

Total,  aU  oocmpations 

68.6 

61.7 

50.1 

62.6 

60.1 

a  Including  finishers,  pants. 

The  weekly  and  hourly  earnings  of  female  operators  in  the  different 
cities  form  a  series  nearly  in  the  order  of  women's  importance  at 
operating.  Thus  average  weekly  and  average  hourly  earnings  are 
highest  in  Chicago,  where  the  women  form  four-fifths  of  all  the 
operators  for  whom  data  were  available.  They  are  next  in  Roches- 
ter, where  women  are  two-thirds  of  the  operators;  Philadelphia  fol- 
lows, where  the  women  are  two-fifths  of  the  operators.  Then  comes 
New  York,  women  constituting  one-fifth  of  the  operators.  Balti- 
more is  here  again  an  exception,  for,  while  the  number  of  operators 
is  greater  than  in  New  York,  their  compensation  is  decidedly  less. 
However,  the  level  of  wages  in  Baltimore  is  on  a  lower  plane  than  in 
New  York.    This  observation  would  suggest  that  the  reason  for  the 
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higher  eanungs  m  Chicago  and  Rochester  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater 
importance  of  the  machine  work  done  by  women  in  the  centers  where 
female  operators  are*  employed. 

Relatively,  earnings  in  different  cities  are  clearly  affected  by  the 
distribution  of  work  as  between  the  sexes.  While  low-grade  hand 
work  is  everywhere  left  to  women,  in  Chicago  and  Rochester  some 
of  the  more  remunerative  work  is  also  done  by  them.  This  condition 
makes  desirable  a  comparison  of  earnings  for  the  same  work. 

Using  the  same  occupation  groups  shown  in  the  above  tables  the 
following  table  is  presented,  giving  the  percent  that  the  average  hourly 
earnings  in  each  occupation  group  for  each  city  are  of  the  earnings 
of  employees  in  the  same  group  in  Chicago. 

PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER.  IN  EACH  CITY  OF  EARNINGS  IN  CHICAGO,  BY 
OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 


AVERAGE 

HOURLY  EARNINGS. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Occupation  group. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Operators 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 

100.0 

08.8 
116.5 

*i27.*8* 
100.0 

03.0 
91.9 
88.8 
105.6 
88.9 

85.5 
86.6 
60.6 
113.3 
9L6 

77.2 
79.4 
96.8 
82.8 
81.0 

9a9 
9L8 

128.3* 
8L2 

86.0 
105.4 
105.0 
85.2 
74.6 

78.0 
85.1 
80.6 
127.8 
68.8 

63.6 

Hand  sewers,  higher  grade 

Hand  sewers,  vests 

79.1 
68.3 

Hand  sewers,  lower  ^rade(ajt. . 
Miscellaneous 

82.9 

7a6 

Total,  all  occupations... 

loao 

100.0 

103.0 

95.1 

85.6 

77.7 

95.9 

85.6 

80.2 

7L2 

a  Including  finishers,  pants. 

When  comparison  is  made  of  the  hourly  earnings  of  women  in  all 
occupations  Chicago  ranks  first;  Rochester  comes  next  with  hourly 
earnings  of  about  5  per  cent  less.  In  Philadelphia,  earnings  are  15 
per  cent  less;  in  New  York  nearly  23  per  cent  less;  in  Baltimore 
nearly  29  per  cent  less. 

Taking  the  largest  single  group  of  female  workers — ^lower-grade 
hand  workers — it  will  be  observed  that  for  this  class  of  employees 
Rochester  pays  highest.  Their  hourly  earnings  are  5.5  per  cent  above 
those  in  Chicago.  In  Philadelphia  earnings  for  this  class  of  workers 
are  nearly  15  per  cent  less  than  in  Chicago;  in  New  York  and  Balti- 
more over  17  per  cent. 

For  operators,  Chicago  leads.  In  Rochester,  earnings  of  women 
are  7  per  cent  less;  in  Philadelphia,  14  per  cent  less;  in  New  York, 
23  per  cent  less;  in  Baltimore,  37  per  cent  less. 

For  higher-grade  hand  work  the  highest  compensation  is  reported 
for  Philadelphia — about  5  per  cent  more  than  for  Chicago.  Rochester 
reports  earnings  8  per  cent  below  those  of  Chicago.  In  New  York 
and  Baltimore  the  earnings  are  about  20  per  cent  less. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  for  men  the  variation  of  earnings  in  the 
different  cities  is  not  so  great  as  for  women.  Thus  in  Rochester  male 
earnings  for  all  tabulated  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  Chicago, 
instead  of  lower  as  in  the  case  of  women.  Men  in  New  York  earn 
about  16  per  cent  less  than  in  Chicago,  whereas  women  earn  22  per 
cent  less.  In  Philadelphia,  men  earn  about  4  per  cent  less  than  in 
Chicago,  whereas  women  earn  14  per  cent;  finally,  in  Baltimore  men 
earn  20  per  cent  less  than  in  Chicago,  whereas  women  earn  nearly  29 
per  cent  less. 

The  differences  are  slightly  greater  for  operators  than  for  all  em- 
ployees except  in  Rochester.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  Chicago  earnings, 
men  earn  98.8  per  cent  in  Rochester;  in  New  York  S5.5  per  cent;  in 
Philadelphia  93.9  per  cent;  and  in  Baltimore  78  per  cent.  For  other 
occupations  the  differences  in  the  relative  number  of  men  and  the 
division  of  the  work  between  the  sexes  make  comparisons  of  little 
or  no  value. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  present  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  earnings  of  children  by  occupation.  Certain  data,  however, 
are  presented  in  the  accompanying  table. 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  1« 
YEARS  OF  AGE  WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 

NUMBEB. 


Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Ooeapation  sroup. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male, 

4 

35 

6 

7 

133 

85 

5 

11 

• 

2 

0 

1 

9 

1 

n And  imwfTnl  veaL<«     ".    

"••-- 

5 
7 
8 

Hand  sewen,  lower  grade  (a).. 
Mltf*m»T^^»«_   , .  , , 

9 
35 

48 

I 
6 

7 
9 

8 
15 

83 
26 

**"i9' 

21 

Total,  all  occapatiODS. . . 

265 

13 

20 

18 

19 

20 

69 

29 

41 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  BABNINGS. 


Opefstora 

$6.13 

$4.45 

4.13 
3.55 
3.74 
3.12 

$4.60 

$4.45 

$4.89 

$2.36 

$4.06 
4.50 

$3.97 
4.00 

$3.02 

Tlftnil  wtwera.  hiirher  erade 

4.66 

'$4.66' 

3.84 
3.50 
3.40 

1  64 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (a) . . 
Mtar«llan«oa* 

4.25 
8.78 

2.07 
8.76 

8.97 
8.45 

8.23 
3.45 

3.56 
3.25 

"3*  41* 

8.74 
2.60 

Total,  aUoceupattons... 

8.96 

8.64 

4.00 

8.84 

4.09 

8.87 

8.81 

3.52 

8.61 

2.63 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS. 


Operators 

$0,108 

$0,095 

$0,095 

$0,085 

$0,085 

$0,081 

•a  082 
.079 

$0,079 
.100 

$0,068 

U&nd  Mwers.  hicheir  erade. . . . 

.078 
.081 
.072 

.117 

Hand  tiewers.  vests 

$6.'683* 

.090 
.086 
.070 

.064 

Hand  sewers,  lower  grade  (a).. 

.090 
.066 

.035 
.070 

.076 
.003 

.063 
.064 

.070 
.004 

*.*662* 

.083 
.050 

Total.  aUoocnpations. .. . 

.068 

.060 

.063 

.087 

.on 

.071 

.066 

.070 

.066 

.066 

fllDcliidlng  flDbhers,  paott. 
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For  the  most  part  few  children  are  found  in  any  one  occupation; 
many  of  them  are  classed  among  the  miscellaneous  workers.  For 
girls  the  chief  occupation,  except  in  Baltimore,  is  lower  grade  hand 
sewing;  next  in  importance  is  operating.  Very  few  are  found  in  any 
other  single  occupation.  Boys  for  the  most  part  are  foimd  among 
the  miscellaneous  workers.  For  girls  the  best  paid  occupation  every- 
where, excepting  one  higher  grade  hand  sewer  in  Baltimore,  is 
operating.  Thus,  in  Chicago  the  rate  per  hour  at  operating  is  9.5 
cents  as  compared  with  8  cents,  which  is  the  average  rate  for  all 
occupations.  In  New  York  girls  as  operators  receive  1.4  cents 
more  than  the  average;  in  Philadelphia  and  Rochester  about  1  cent 
more.  In  Baltimore,  however,  the  operator's  earnings  are  only 
slightly  more  than  the  average.  On  the  other  hand,  their  earnings  at 
lower  grade  hand  sewing  are  above  the  average  in  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Baltimore,  just  a  trifle  below  the  average  in  Rochester, 
while  in  Philadelphia  they  are  the  same.  This  indicates  that  those 
children  who  are  employed  in  some  form  of  hand  sewing  or  machine 
operating  receive  higher  wages  than  those  who  do  the  miscellaneous 
work. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  earnings  and  occupations  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  wide  grouping  of  occupations 
adopted.  As  Chicago  presents  the  greatest  range  of  work  for  women 
a  fuller  analysis  of  the  data  on  this  subject  was  made  for  that  city, 
the  design  being  to  secure  information  for  males  and  females  sep- 
arately, both  time  and  piece  workers,  in  the  leading  occupations 
engaged  in  each  kind  of  garment  making,  grouped  according  to  ages. 
For  piece  workers  the  information  was  used  only  for  those  employed 
in  shops  keeping  a  time  record.  By  means  of  this  time  record  the  full 
weekly  earnings  were  computed,  and  the  weekly  rates  rather  than 
the  earnings  were  used. 

Information  was  available  for  2,441  employees  engaged  in  coat 
making,  of  whom  369  were  males  and  2,072  females.  The  analysis 
showed  wide  variations  of  earnings  among  these  employees.  At  16 
to  17  years  the  highest  week  rates  paid  to  any  considerable  nimiber  of 
women  are  received  by  operators,  $7.20.  The  highest  earnings  for 
female  piece  workers  at  these  ages  are  $8.82  for  buttonhole  makers, 
operators  ranking  next  with  $7.31.  For  finishers  the  average  time 
rate  is  $6.35,  their  average  earnings  by  the  piece  being  $6.90. 

At  18  to  20  buttonhole  makers,  collar  makers,  and  operators 
receive  the  highest  earnings,  whether  paid  by  the  week  or  by  the 
piece.  These  average  from  $8.96  to  $11.43,  whereas  week  workers 
among  finishers  report  an  average  of  $7.49  and  piece  workers  $5.92. 

Among  those  21  years  and  over  buttonhole  making  ranks  first  in 
earnings,  operating  second,  and  collar  making  third.     Finishers  earn 
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$4  to  $5  less  than  operators,  button  sewers  about  the  same  as  finishers, 
and  basters'  earnings  midway  between  those  of  finishers  and  operators. 

The  reason  for  high  earnings  among  operators,  collar  makers,  and 
buttonhole  makers  is  that  this  work  requires  exceptional  speed  and 
skill.  Buttonhole  making  requires  natiu-al  skill  and  speed;  operat- 
ing and  collar  making  calls  for  skill  wliich  comes  with  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  button  sewing  and  finishing,  which  is  simply  plain 
sewing,  are  naturally  open  to  a  larger  number  of  women.  The 
work  does  not  require  much  training.  Hence  the  lower  wages. 
From  the  most  proficient  finishers  the  basters  are  recruited,  and  they 
earn  more.  It  will  be  noted  that  experience  is  more  important  in 
operating  than  in  the  other  occupations.  Earnings  increase  more 
with  age  in  this  than  in  other  operations.  Thus  there  i3  a  difference 
of  about  $2  in  the  earnings  of  operators  18  to  20  years  of  age  as 
compared  with  those  16  and  17.  Again  there  is  a  difference  of  nearly 
S3  in  the  earnings  of  those  18  to  20,  and  those  21  and  over.  In  the 
other  important  occupations,  those  21  years  of  age  and  over  earn 
about  $2  more  than  those  16  and  17  years  of  age. 

A  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  men  and  women  can  be  made 
onl}'^  for  operators — for  other  occupations  the  number  of  men  is  too 
small  for  comparisons  to  be  of  value.  At  16  and  17  years  the  earn- 
ings of  men  and  women  are  very  nearly  the  same.  At  18  to  20  the 
difference  is  between  Jl  and  $2  in  favor  of  the  men.  For  those  over 
21  the  difference  in  earnings  is  about  $3  in  favor  of  the  men — women 
earning  about  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  received  by  men. 

Information  was  obtained  for  67  males  and  826  females  in  the 
pants  shops.  Here  the  differences  in  earnings  for  women  in  different 
occupations  are  far  more  marked.  Operators  earn  relatively  far  more 
as  compared  with  hand  sewers  than  in  the  coat  shop.  At  16  and  17 
female  operators  who  are  paid  by  the  piece  earn  nearly  $1  more  than 
finishers;  at  18  to  20,  $2.50  more;  those  over  20  earn  over  $4  more. 
Basters  and  button  sewers  earn  more  than  finishers;  bottom  fellers 
earn  even  less  than  finishers.  The  earnings  generally  are  less  than 
in  the  corresponding  occupations  in  the  coat  shop,  for  less  skill  is 
required  and  less  care  taken  in  manufacturing  pants  than  coats. 

Here  earnings  do  not  vary  as  much  with  age  as  in  the  coat  shops. 
Finishers  at  all  ages  seem  to  earn  about  the  same.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  simplest  occupations, 
easily  learned.  Speed  does  not  increase  with  experience  in  the  same 
proportion  that  it  does  in  most  other  occupations.  Operators  at  18 
to  20  earn  between  $1  and  $2  more  than  those  at  16  and  17.  Those 
over  20  earn  between  $1  and  $2  more  than  those  in  the  preceding  age 
group. 

49460-S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 1^ 
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Comparatively  few  men  are  found  in  the  pants  shops,  and  these 
earn  little  more  on  the  average  than  the  women. 

Data  were  secured  for  40  males  and  368  females  in  the  vest  shops. 
In  the  vest  shop  there  is  little  hand  sewing.  The  basters  and  button 
sewers  are  better  paid  than  the  hand  workers  on  pants.  The  opera- 
tors here  receive  more  than  on  pants,  but  less  than  on  coats.  The 
few  male  operators  earn  far  more  than  the  women. 

Summarizing  the  information,  a  notable  contrast  in  the  two  leading 
occupations — ^machine  operating  and  hand  work — is  the  increase  of 
earnings  with  age  in  the  one,  and  the  substantial  fixity  of  earnings  at 
all  ages  in  the  other.  Operators  on  coats  working  by  the  piece  increase 
their  earnings  from  $7  at  16  to  an  average  of  over  $10  and  more  after 
the  age  of  20.  Finishers  working  by  the  piece  earn  between  $6  and 
$7  at  all  ages;  week  workers  earn  about  $1  more.  The  same  is  true 
for  pants  and  for  vest  operators.  Here,  however,  finishers  earn  less 
than  on  coats.     Those  under  21  earn  more  than  the  older. 

EARNINGS  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 

In  a  study  of  earnings  by  occupations  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  one  feature — the  absence  of  what  might 
be  called  a  standard  wage  in  the  industry.  This  is  true  of  both 
men  and  women,  and  of  both  piece  and  time  workers.  Examining 
the  weekly  rates  in  the  same  occupation,  the  workers  in  a  given 
employment  are  found  distributed  according  to  their  earnings  over 
a  wide  range  in  the  wage  scale.  Examining  the  earnings  of  piece 
workers,  their  earnings  are  found  to  be  similarly  differentiated. 
Wages  where  paid  by  the  week  are  fixed  in  the  trade  either  accord- 
ing to  the  efficiency  or  capacity  for  bargaining  of  the  worker,  or  by 
an  arbitrary  determination,  and  not  according  to  a  particular  time 
rate.  Piece  rates  similarly  allow  for  very  considerable  variation  in 
earnings. 

A  few  illustrations  may  be  given  of  the  earnings  of  women.  There 
are  available  data  for  32  female  edge  basters  21  years  and  over  work- 
ing by  the  week  in  coat  shops;  their  average  computed  earnings  for 
a  full  week  are  $9.17.  Of  these  the  largest  number,  11,  earn  $9  to  $10, 
5  earn  $7  to  $8,  6  others  $8  to  $9,  and  4  earn  $11  to  $12.  The  earn- 
ings of  those  18  to  20  years  of  age  are  similarly  distributed  over  a 
range  of  $4. 

Thirty-five  female  buttonhole  makers  at  18  to  20  years  of  age, 
working  by  the  piece,  average  in  a  full  week  $10.34.  Seven  earn 
between  $7  and  $8,  5  between  $8  and  $9,  6  between  $9  and  $10,  3 
between  $10  and  $11,  and  3  between  $11  and  $12. 

These  illustrations  are  chosen  because  the  work  done  is  similar. 
Where  there  are  differences  in  the  work  as  in  operating,  the  distri- 
bution of  earnings  is  over  a  wider  range.    Thus,  66  female  coat 
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operators  18  to  20  years,  working  by  the  piece,  average  $9.93  in 
a  full  week,  9  earn  87  to  $8,  12  earn  $8  to  $9,  4  earn  $9  to  $10, 
10  earn  $10  to  $11,  and  9  earn  $11  to  $12.  Those  21  and  over  (50 
in  number)  average  $10.40.  Six  earn  between  $7  and  $8,  5  between 
$8  and  $9,  4  between  $9  and  $10,  5  between  $10  and  $11,  7  between 
$11  and  $12.  Considering  time  workers,  116  women  18  to  20 
years  average  $8.96.  The  largest  number,  26,  report  earnings  at  the 
rate  of  $9  to  $10  per  week.  The  rates  paid  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber fall  in  each  dollar  group  from  $5  to  $14.  One  hundred  and 
five  of  the  age  of  21  and  over  average  $12.20.  The  largest  number, 
14,  receive  a  rate  of  $13  to  $14.  Considerable  numbers  receive  rates 
falling  in  each  dollar  group  from  $7  to  $17. 

The  data  for  men  in  competitive  occupations  outside  of  operating 
are  scanty.  Fifty  operators  21  and  over,  working  by  the  piece,  aver- 
age $13.47;  the  largest  number,  7,  earn  in  a  full  week  $15  to  $16. 
Considerable  numbers  eai^i  between  $8  and  $15.  Week  workers  21 
and  over  average  $14.99.  Fifteen  are  found  receiving  $14  to  $15,  and 
the  same  number  receive  $15  to  $16.  Considerable  numbers  receive 
week  rates  ranging  from  $12  to  $21. 

Examination  of  the  earnings  in  other  occupations  brings  to  the 
light  the  same  general  conditions.  There  are  no  standard  rates  or 
standard  earnings  in  the  sense  in  which  there  are  day  rates  for  un- 
skilled labor,  or  definite  rates  in  highly  skilled  trades,  such  as  the 
printing  trade. 

EARNINGS  BY  RACE. 

The  overwhelmingly  foreicrn  character  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
clotliing  industry  makes  desirable  an  analysis  of  wage  data  by  race. 
A  glance  at  the  summary  of  the  data  on  this  subject  will  make  it 
clear  that  there  are  marked  differences  in  earnings  among  the  workers 
of  different  races.  As  tliese  variations  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  some  independent  of  the  physical  capacity  or  skill  of  the 
employees,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  a  few  of  them  here. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  question  of  immigration.  The  new- 
comers take  their  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  industrial  scale,  in 
positions  least  agreeable  and  least  remunerative.  The  better  paid 
work  is  left  to  the  older  races.  This  is  so  partly  because  the  workers 
of  the  older  races  begin  as  children  and  gradually  acquire  the 
training  and  experience  needed  for  the  more  important  work  in  the 
shop.  Many  of  the  newer  immigrants  come  into  the  shop  at  a  later 
age  and  crowd  into  such  work  as  they  can  do  without  any  prelimi- 
nary training — some  form  of  plain  sewing.  Another  consideration 
is  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the  industry  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  older  races.  Acquaintances  and  friends  of  the  foreman 
are  therefore  likely  to  be  encouraged  in  seeking  the  better  positions. 
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As  a  result,  there  is  a  tendency  for  occupations  to  become  identified 
with  races.  Everywhere  the  German  girls  are  for  the  most  part 
operators;  the  Italians,  who  are  the  newcomers,  are  the  hand  sewers. 
Differences  in  work  reflect  themselves  in  earnings. 

Another  important  point  is  the  age  of  the  workers.  The  older 
races,  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  are  represented  in  the  shops  by 
older  workers  than  the  newcomers.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  higher 
age  of  marriage  among  the  older  races,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  older  races  are  no  longer  entering  the  trade  to  the  same  extent 
as  formerly.  They  are  therefore  represented  by  the  survivors.  The 
older  workers  are  the  more  experienced  and  therefore  more  efficient. 

In  presenting  the  data  on  earnings  and  race  a  number  of  different 
forms  of  presentation  have  been  used  to  bring  out  various  aspects  of 
the  subject  in  hand. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  average  weekly  and 
hourly  earnings  of  all  employees  shown  on  the  estabUshment  pay 
rolls,  classified  by  race,  and  distributed  among  the  different  cities. 

A  concluding  section  of  this  table  gives  the  per  cents  that  the 
hourly  earnings  of  employees  of  each  race  are  of  the  average  for 
all  races.  This  method  of  presentation  offers  a  more  convenient 
means  of  comparison. 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  LEADING  OCCU- 
PATIONS, BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

I'Mla- 
delphi ;. 

Balti- 
more, 

Chi- 
cago. 

R(X«h- 
es  er. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American 

3 
37 
240 
16 
69 
59 
27 
10 
31 

5 

92 

212 

37 

****87i* 

1,409 

38 

5 

171 

204 

10 

13 
156 
538 
22 
22 
70 
123 

64 
423 
425 
313 
917 
799 

82 
355 
191 

21(3 

l.\s 
490 

40' 

5 

■***227' 

31 
1,771 

479 
223 

22 
34 

1 
58 

84 
609 
157 
113 

22' 

11 

206 

Italian 

127 

Hebrew 

535 

German 

192 

Bohemian 

23 

Polish 

16 
8 

68 

2;> 

15 
35 

50 

Lithuanian 

127 

Scandinavian 

Other  races 

19 

55 

25 

21 

50 

57 

Total 

492 

389 

2,470 

525 

965 

3,569 

1.329 

2,623 

046 

1,317 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


American 

$12.28 
6.82 

11.44 
9.78 
9.30 

10.34 
9.85 

17.92 
9.99 

in.  08 

10.14 
11.71 
12.21 

$8.39 
11.73 
n.S2 

$9.34 
9.21 
9.72 
8.00 

$7.99 
7.93 
7.39 
8.69 
8.90 
8.05 
9.84 

$7.12 
5.96 
6.07 
8.37 
7.98 
7.15 
5.08 
8.87 
6.88 

$7.13 
6.81 
6.65 
7.65 

"*6.'86* 
4.96 

'*'7."29' 

$8.55 
5.42 
6.57 
8.36 
L67 
6.57 
6.60 
L26 
&33 

$6.17 
6.46 
6.89 
6.63 

*  *4.*48' 

6.87 

$4.88 
3  69 

Italian 

Hebrew 

4  67 

German 

6  23 

Bohemian , . . . 

4  Gl 

Polish 

10.72 
13.34 

9.91 
n.68 

10.70 
9.61 

4  33 

Lithuanian 

5.20 

Scandinavian 

Other  races 

9.96 

9.61 

9.58 

8.47 

6.44 

6.04 

Total 

10.56 

1L29 

10.45 

9.53 

7.93 

7.30 

7.04 

6.00 

6.76 

4.74 
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NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  LEADING  OCCUPA- 
TIONS WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Raot. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Baltl- 
more. 

Aniwioan 

3 
34 

214 
12 
67 
55 
27 
7 
28 

4 

74 
167 
32 

**"633" 
785 
30 

4 

156 
191 
10 

6 

108 

260 

9 

8 

23 

63 

48 
266 
386 
247 
845 
613 

77 
212 
166 

119 

114 

98 

296 

28' 

4 

'***i47" 

23 
802 
276 
132 
1 

19 

11 

1 

29 

74 
388 
102 

95 

i9' 

7 

62 

Italian 

18 

202 

31 

Bohemian 

5 

Polish 

13 

7 

28 

18 

13 

30 

13 

Lithuanifti .  ^ » t . 

16 

RrAnrIf  navlafl 

15 

35 

25 

13 

44 

16 

Total 

447 

312 

1,629 

429 

490 

2,858 

806 

1,294 

729 

363 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Ameri(*aii 

$12.28 
6.79 
1L48 

iai4 

9.09 
10.40 

9.85 
13.96 

9.78 

111.16 
10.01 
11.47 
12.62 

I&23 
10.83 
U.06 

19.98 
9.23 
9.76 
8.00 

17.31 
7.39 
7.86 

n.09 
8.99 
7.78 
9.33 

$6.99 
6.57 
6.04 
8.15 
8.01 
6.87 
6.08 
8.69 
6.66 

$6.96 
5.73 
6.12 
7.52 

"6.' 70' 
5.16 

*7.*24' 

17.46 
5.18 
a  12 
7.45 
1.67 
6.73 
5.86 
1.25 
8.00 

16.47 
5.G2 
6.17 
6.96 

*4.'53 
6.41 

14.46 

4.89 

Hebrew 

4.65 

German 

5.33 

B'>h''mian 

4.65 

Polish 

11.18 
13.49 

9.78 
11.14 

11.16 
10.14 

6.90 

Lithuanian 

6.76 

Scandinavian 

Other  raoes 

10.49 

9.22 

9.58 

8.07 

6.69 

5.58 

Total 

10.44 

11.23 

9.71 

9.58 

8.02 

7.16 

6.93 

5.74 

6.00 

4.82 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESElffATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE 
EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS  WHOSE  HOURS 
WERE  REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
caj^. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 

York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phlla- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Amerinui 

10.241 
.161 
.233 
.220 
.202 
.214 
.228 
.260 
.185 

10.206 
.192 
.232 
.244 

iaies* 

.196 
.221 

10.212 
.185 
.229 
.162 

10.144 
.151 
.184 
.200 
.167 
.162 
.179 

10.148 
.120 
.130 
.161 
.164 
.142 
.100 
.177 
.134 

10.141 
.115 
.129 
.152 

■**.'i34" 
.117 

'*'.*i47" 

10.140 
.105 
.121 
.147 
.007 
.126 
.113 
.050 
.168 

10.146 
.117 
.135 
.138 

*"*.*ii6' 

.118 

10.002 

Italian 

.102 

Hebrew 

.100 

Gtnnan. 

.101 

PolMtfiiim] , , , , 

.067 

Polifh - 

.223 
.251 

.179 
.206 

.239 
.206 

.107 

Lithuanian 

.117 

Br^n^ffn^vlaD  .....,- 

Other  races 

.212 

.180 

.202 

.174 

.140 

.121 

Total 

.216 

.222 

.186 

.207 

.178 

.148 

.141 

.115 

.127 

.lOS 
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PER  TENT  OF  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS 
WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  ALL  RACES, 
BY  RACE. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

PMla- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Haiti- 
more. 

A  rnerlcftn 

IILO 
70.1 
108.2 
102.2 
03.4 
99.2 
105.8 
120.4 
85.6 

QL6 
86.5 
104.2 
109.6 

***89.*i" 
107.4 
119.8 

102.6 
89.6 

110.8 
7a  3 

83.6 
87.2 
106.2 
115.3 
96.8 
88.0 
103.6 

100.0 
81.3 
87.9 

108.9 

110.8 
96.3 
67.0 

119.9 
90.9 

100.1 
8L8 
91.4 

108.4 

'96,*6' 
83.4 

'  164.2" 

121.9 
91.4 

105.2 

127.9 
68.1 

109.6 
98,3 
4.3.6 

137.2 

116.0 
92.8 
106.4 
109.3 

'"ot's" 

93.6 

87.5 

Italian 

97.3 

Hebrew 

103.5 

German 

96.3 

Bohemian 

82.5 

Polish 

100.6 
113.0 

96.8 
110.9 

115.7 
99.0 

101.  ft 

Lithuanian 

m.i 

Scandinavian 

Other  raoes 

95.5 

97.6 

97.4 

100.8 

110.3 

116.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

loao 

Ignoring  distinctions  of  age  and  occupation,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  all  cities  there  are  marked  differences  in  the  hourly  earnings 
of  females  of  the  several  races.  Thus,  in  Chicago  the  Scandinavians 
show  earnings  19.9  per  cent  above  the  average;  the  Germans  8.9 
per  cent;  the  Bohemians  10.8  per  cent;  whereas  the  Poles  show 
earnings  3.7  per  cent  less  than  the  average;  the  few  Americans  the 
same  as  the  average  for  all  races;  the  Hebrews  12.1  per  cent  less; 
the  Italians  18.7  per  cent  less;  the  Lithuanians  32.4  per  cent  less. 
On  the  basis  of  their  earnings  per  week  the  order  is  not  very  different. 

In  Rochester  German  women  lead  with  hourly  earnings  8.4  per 
cent  higher  than  the  average;  the  races  grouped  as  '^ other  races  "  4.2 
per  cent;  the  Americans  0.1  per  cent;  the  Poles  earn  4.4  per  cent 
below  the  average;  the  Hebrews  8.6  per  cent;  the  Italians  18.2  per 
cent;  the  few  Lithuanians  16.6  per  cent  below  the  average. 

In  New  York  the  differences  are  far  more  marked.  The  Germans 
earn  27.9  per  cent  above  the  average;  Poles  9.6  per  cent  above; 
and  Hebrews  5.2  per  cent  above;  the  Lithuanians  1.7  percent  below 
the  average;  the  Italians  8.6  per  cent  below. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Americans,  who  are  relatively  small  in  number, 
lead  with  earnings  15  per  cent  above  the  average;  the  Germans  earn 
9.3  per  cent  above;  the  Hebrews  6.4  per  cent  above;  Lithuanians  6.4 
per  cent  below  the  average;  the  Italians  7.2  per  cent  below;  the 
Poles  12.7  per  cent  below. 

In  Baltimore  hourly  rates  are  given  for  too  few  persons  to  make 
comparison  on  that  basis  desirable.  Taking  actual  earnings  instead, 
the  Germans  and  Lithuanians  lead  with  about  10  per  cent  above  the 
general  average.  The  Americans  and  Hebrews  earn  approximately 
the  average  amount;  the  few  Bohemians  earn  little  less;  the  Italians, 
however,  earn  far  below  the  average. 

It  \\dll  be  seen  that  the  American  and  German  workers  in  general 
show  earnings  above  the  average.    In  Chicago,  where  the  Scandi- 
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navians  and  Bohemians  are  important,  they  too  show  earnings 
considerably  above  the  average.  Everywhere  the  Italians  show 
earnings  below  the  average.  The  Hebrew  workers  show  earnings 
below  the  average  in  Chicago  and  Rochester,  and  above  the  average 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  Lithuanians 
show  earnings  below  the  average  in  every  city  except  Baltimore. 
The  Poles  earn  less  than  the  average  in  every  city  except  New 
York  and  Baltimore.  Except  in  Philadelphia,  however,  their  earn- 
ings are  not  far  from  the  average.  The  older  races  in  the  industry 
report  the  highest  earnings. 

For  men  the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  Here  the  races 
earning  above  the  average  are  the  Hebrews  in  every  city,  the 
Germans  and  Lithuanians  in  four  out  of  the  five  cities,  the  Poles 
in  two  of  the  five  cities,  the  Americans  in  two  of  the  four  cities  in 
which  they  are  found.  The  Bohemians  earn  l)elow  the  average  in 
the  two  cities  in  which  they  are  found.  The  Scandinavians  show 
the  highest  earnings  in  Chicago.  The  ItaUans  everywhere  show  the 
lowest  earnings.  Taking  hourly  earnings  as  the  basis,  they  receive 
in  Chicago  nearly  30  per  cent  below  the  average;  in  Rochester  and 
Baltimore  13  per  cent;  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  11  per  cent. 

In  Chicago,  where  the  races  are  more  evenly  divided,  it  is  found 
that  hourly  earnings  reported  for  the  Scandinavians  equal  120.4  per 
cent  of  the  average;  for  Americans  111.6  per  cent;  for  Hebrews 
108.2  per  cent;  for  Lithuanians  105.8  per  cent;  for  Germans  102.2 
per  cent.  Of  the  races  earning  below  the  average,  the  Poles  earn 
99.2  per  cent;  the  Bohemians  93.4  per  cent;  and  the  Italians  70.1 
per  cent. 

In  Rochester,  where  there  are  fewer  races  in  competition,  the 
Lithuanians  earn  113  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  Germans  109.6 
per  cent;  the  Hebrews  104.2  per  cent;  and  the  Poles  100.5  per  cent. 
Below  the  average  are  the  Americans,  91.6  per  cent,  and  the  ItaUans, 
86.5  per  cent. 

In  New  York  the  Germans  lead  with  earnings  equal  to  119.8  per 
cent  of  the  average ;  the  Lithuanians  earn  110.9  per  cent ;  the  Hebrews 
107.4  per  cent.  Below  the  average  are  the  Poles,  96.8  per  cent,  and 
the  Italians,  89.1  per  cent. 

In  Philadelphia  the  highest  earnings  reported  are  for  the  Poles, 
115.7  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  Hebrews  earn  110.8  per  cent,  the 
Americans  102.6  per  cent,  the  Lithuanians  99  per  cent,  and  the 
Italians  89.5  per  cent. 

In  Baltimore  the  Germans  lead  with  115.3  per  cent  of  the  average. 
The  Hebrews  show  106.2  per  cent;  the  Lithuanians  103.6  per  cent. 
Below  the  average  are  the  Bohemians,  96.8  per  cent;  the  Poles,  88 
per  cent;  and  the  Italians,  87.2  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  number,  sex,  and  average  weekly 
and  hourly  earnings  by  race  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
distributed  among  the  different  cities: 

NUMBER  AND  AVFKAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPREBENTATFVE  WEEK  OF 
MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  LEADING  OCCUPA- 
TIONS, BY  RACE. 

NUMOBB. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phlla- 
del- 
phia. 

BalU- 
more. 

American 

1 

3" 

6 

io" 

9 

2 

7 
10 
2 

3 

3 

21 

5 

1 
2 

10 

27 

13 

25 

105 

99 

1 

4 

12 

7 
3 
3 
14 

2 
24 
3 

5 

68 

6 

8 

22 

Itallaa 

1 

n 

4 

22 
13 

9 

Hebrew 

36 

German 

21 

BoheniiAn 

5 

PolLsh 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Lithuanian 

4 

Scandinavian 

Other  races 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3* 

5 

Total 

61 

13 

20 

22 

36 

296 

29 

30  1         80 

104 

AVEBAGE  WEEKLY  E.4RXIXGS. 


American 

$3.60 

'**3*67" 
4.17 

'  "14.12* 
4.19 

$3.77 
3.05 
3.90 
1.75 

$3.29 
3.42 
3.87 
3.56 
3.00 
3.25 

$3.56 
4.51 
4.12 
3.36 
3.96 
3.04 
4.19 
3.30 
3.43 

$3.33 
4.75 
2.93 
4.02 

$3.73 
3.86 
3.60 

$3.35 
3.77 
3.67 
2.49 

$3.54 

Italian 

17.00 
4.32 
4.15 
3.59 
3.47 

3.87 

Hebrew 

2.99 

German 

3.48 

Bohemian 

3.02 

Polish     

4.60 

6.00 

4.00 

6.00 

2.80 

Lltli  1  mnl'in 

3.30 

Scandinavian 

Other  races 

3.40 

2.85 

4.50 

7.99 

2.60 

2.18 

Total 

3.83 

4.00 

4.25 

3.37 

3.70 

3.82 

3.97 

3.86 

3.66 

3.25 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  LEADING  OCCUPA- 
TIONS, WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phlla- 
del- 
phiA. 

Balti- 
more. 

American 

1 

3' 

6 

9' 

8 

2 
6 
9 
2 

2 

3 
16 
4 

1 
2 

10 
22 
12 
22 
101 
82 
1 
3 
12 

6 
3 
3 
8 

2 
13 
3 

4 

53 

3 
7 

Italian 

1 
10 

4 
21 
12 

Hebrew 

18 

German 

Bohemian 

Polish 

2 

1 

1 

Lithuanian 

Scandinavian 

Other  races 

1 

1 

1 

2 

< 

Total 

48 

13 

18 

20 

29 

266 

20 

19 

69 

41 
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NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  LEADING  OCCUPA- 
TION8,  WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  AGE- Concluded. 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phlla- 
del- 
phla. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American 

13.50 

"3.' 67' 
4.17 

"$3.*  86* 
4.09 

$3.77 
3.06 
3.77 
1.76 

$3.31 
3.42 
3.81 
3.18 
3.00 
3.25 

$3.56 
3.86 
3.96 
3.42 
3.92 
3.28 
4.19 
3.40 
3.43 

$3.66 
4.75 
2.93 
4.06 

$3.73 
3.87 
3.60 

$3.06 
3.70 
3.82 
2.56 

$2.80 

Italian 

17.00 
4.54 

4.15 
3.71 
3.68 

2  76 

Hebrew 

2.59 

Gorman 

2.51 

Bohemian 

lulish 

4.50 

6.00 

6.00 

4.50 

I.lt^i  Ionian 

2,25 

S<-  uiiinavian 

Oihcr  races 

3.40 

2.85 

4.50 

2.50 

1  45 

Total 

3.98 

4.00 

4.09 

3.31 

3.01 

3.64 

3.84 

3.87 

3.62 

2.63 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE 
EMPLOYEES  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS  WHOSE  HOURS 
WERE  REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Baltl- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

naiti- 

Tiiore. 

$0,060 

"".OSO* 
.080 

$6.  wo' 

.OSO 

$0,072 
.009 
.  Of.5 
.010 

$0,070 
.090 
.071 
.053 
.050 
.056 

$0,078 
.085 
.0P4 
.073 
.083 
.075 
.090 
.078 
.073 

$0,080 
.090 
.080 
.089 

$0,060 
.009 
.079 

$0,000 
.073 
.  070 
.050 

10  05S 

Italiin 

$ai50 

.    ,099 

.ino 
.o:ii 

.089 

.071 

Hebrew 

German 

.070 
.058 

Bulu'inian 

Polish 

.090 

.130 



.080 

.080 

Lith  iianian ......... 

060 

Scan. linav  inn 

Oihvrraces 

.090 

.000 

.075 

.050 

.060 

Total 

.087 

.080 

.076 

.065 

.068 

.OSO 

.086 

.070 

.009 

.066 

For  chUdren,  there  is  found  considerable  difference  in  earnings 
among  different  races.  However,  the  number  of  children  in  each 
group  is  too  small  for  a  definite  conclusion.  The  data  show  that  every- 
where Italian  girls  earn  more  than  girls  of  otlier  nationalities  repre- 
sented by  numbers  large  enough  to  have  any  significance,  perhaps 
because  of  the  early  training  in  hand  sewing  which  they  receive. 

It  has  been  observed  that  differences  in  earnings  associated  with 
race  are,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  the  difference  in  occupations,  dif- 
ferent race^  becoming  identified  with  different  occupations.  In  order 
to  determine  somewhat  more  accurately  the  relation  of  race  to  earn- 
ings,  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  same  general  occupa- 
tions. '.'Operators''  and  ''hand  sewers,"  lower  and  higher  grade,  are 
the  general  occupations  used  in  the  comparison  of  earnings  by  race 
and  occupation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number,  sex,  and  average  weekly  and 
hourly  earnings  of  all  "operators  by  race." 
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NUMBER   AND  AVERAGE   WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A   REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
OPERATORS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

BalU- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Bald- 
more. 

American 

1 

13 
196 
11 
21 
35 
18 
1 
11 

3 
18 
128 
15 

"■'373' 

934 

26 

4 

61 

226 

6 

10 

60 

370 

6 

3 

37 

65 

25 
22 
77 
177 
283 
367 
11 
182 
46 

73 

22 

11 

203 

18 
200 

46 
119 

63 
30 
36 
56 

68 

Italian 

1 

Hebrew 

34 

German 

66 

BohprnJan 

6 

Polish.. 

10 
6 

63 
20 

12 
26 

12 

8 

1 

1 

2 

Lithuanian 

4 

Other  races 

7 

37 

16 

11 

65 

25 

24 

21 

Total 

307 

187 

1,443 

348 

641 

1,180 

386 

417 

209 

201 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


American 

112.29 
9.18 
12.20 
10.52 
12.73 
12.12 
10.32 
20.96 
11.93 

$9.46 
10.49 
12.26 
13.26 

$9.24 
12.21 
1L56 

19.84 
10.71 
10.04 
7.23 

$7.67 
8.31 
7.29 

10.71 
8.79 
C.C2 
9.35 

$8.88 
6.47 
6.58 
9.10 
9.28 
8.30 
7.07 
9.67 
9.21 

$7.72 
5.85 
7.44 
8.03 

$9.38 
5.86 
6.36 
9.46 

$6.91 
6.54 
6.87 
7.38 

$5.18 

Italian 

4.20 

Hebrew 

4.72 

German 

5.27 

3.38 

Polish     

11.67 
14.73 

10.39 
13.52 

11.77 
10.29 

6.63 

7.26 
3.67 

3.61 

6.25 

Lithuanian ......... 

4.77 

firandinavian 

Other  races 

ii.ii 

9.89 

10.99 

6.  si 

7.97 

8.93 

7.74 

5.80 

Total  

11.95 

12.16 

U.32 

10.23 

7.57 

8.76 

7.78 

7.27 

6.94 

6.15 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
OPERATORS  WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phlla- 
deiphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American 

1 

13 
177 
10 
20 
33 
18 
1 
8 

2 
15 
101 
14 

*'289' 

441 

18 

3 

60 

158 

6 

5 
35 
148 

1 

19 
20 
60 
141 
206 
281 
10 
109 
39 

36 

12 

8 

128 

13 
169 
33 
70 

67 
29 
32 
52 

15 

Italian 

1 

Hebrew 

15 

German 

6 

Bohemian    ..     .  .  . 

2 

Polish 

7 
6 

23 
13 

10 
24 

7 
25 

11 

7 

1 

1 

2 

Lithuanian 

'Scandinavian ....... 

Other  races 

7 

26 

15 

7 

46 

17 

24 

5 

Total 

281 

152 

810 

.  275 

228 

954 

241 

310 

195 

46 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGa 


Americ6Ji 

$12.29 
9.18 
12.18 
11.40 
12.30 
12.02 
10.32 
20.96 
11.92 

$8.82 
9.53 
11.87 
14.03 

$8.76 
11.60 
10.81 

$10.86 
10.50 
10.07 
7.23 

$6.97 
7.31 
7.90 

16.00 

$7.55 

6.36 
6. 60 
8.80 
9.27 
7.75 
6.80 
9.30 
8.77 

$7.66 
6.00 
8.00 
8.01 

$8.02 
5.59 
5.92 

i.n 

$7.17 
6.79 
6.17 
7.42 

$5.15 

Italian 

4.20 

Hebrew 

4.72 

German 

4.06 

Bohemian 

3.88 

Polish 

12.92 
14.73 

9.62 
12.47 

12.57 
10.63 

7.35 
10.29 

6.80 

7.48 
3.67 

3.61 

6.25 

Lithuanian 

Scandinavian 

Other  races 

11.71 

8.87 

10.99 

6.53 

8.23 

'    8.36 

7.74 

7.76 

Total 

1L91 

U.95 

10.44 

10.33 

aoo 

8.42 

7.86 

6.41 

7.07 

6.12 
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AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  OPERATORS 
WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 


MalA. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Baltl- 
more. 

Chi- 
ca«o. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

A  mertcaD 

$0,278 
.211 
.245 
.238 
.242 
.241 
.228 
.388 
.222 

•a  163 
.186 
.242 
.265 

'$6.'i78' 
.228 
.219 

$0,246 
.194 
.248 
.155 

$0,161 
.161 
.198 
.291 

$0,157 
.130 
.134 
.174 
.187 
.158 
.120 
.197 
.183 

$0,159 
.115 
.156 
.163 

$0,156 
.118 
.117 
.161 

0$.155 
.137 
.136 
.147 

$0,099 
.100 

ItaUan 

Hebrew 

.104 

GenT>ftT> 

.088 

Bohemian 

.086 

Polish 

.247 
.  276 

.176 
.225 

.253 
.210 

.ieo 

.190 

.135 

.131 
.184 

.093 

131 

Lithuanian 

Scandinavian 

.236 

.168 

.226 

.147 

.168 

.163 

.158 

.168 

Total 

.242 

.239 

.207 

.227 

.189 

.171 

.159 

.132 

.147 

.109 

The  percents  that  the  hourly  earnmgs  of  operators  by  rac^s,  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  table,  are  of  the  average  earnings  of  all  races 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  as  this  methofl  of  presentation  offers 
a  more  convenient  means  of  comparison  between  the  races  in  different 
cities. 

PER  CENT  OP  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  OPERATORS 
16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  OF  AVERAGE 
HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  ALL  RACES,  BY  RACE. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 

York. 

Phlla- 
delphla. 

Baltl- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 

York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

American 

114.8 
87.3 

101.4 
98.3 

100.1 
99.8 
94.3 

160.5 
91.8 

68.3 

78.1 
101.3 

m.i 

'**85."9" 
110.4 
106.1 

108.2 
85.3 

109.0 
68.4 

85.1 
85.1 
105.0 
154.2 

9L8 
75.9 
78.0 
10L8 
109.3 
92.4 
73.4 
114.8 
107.0 

99.9 
72.0 
98.^ 
102.3 

118.0 
89.3 
88.4 

m.4 

105.4 
92.9 
92.1 

100.3 

91.1 

Italian 

92.0 

Hebrew. 

95. 7 

German 

80.8 

Bohemian 

79.1 

Polish 

103.3 
115.3 

85.3 
109.0 

111.6 
92.6 

89.6 
lOLO 

84-9 

98.8 
138.8 

62.8 

120.6 

Tflthiianlan 

Scandinavian 

Other  races 

98.7 

8L1 

99.3 

77.8 

105,8 

123.3 

107.0 

154.6 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

The  extent  to  which  races  tend  to  identify  themselves  with  occu- 
])ations  may  be  seen  in  this  table.  In  Chicago,  the  Bohemians  con- 
stitute about  24  per  cent  of  the  total  female  operators,  the  Germans 
15  per  cent,  the  Poles  30  per  cent,  and  the  Scandinavians  15  per  cent. 
These  races  constitute  85  per  cent  of  all  the  female  operators.  On  the 
other  hand,  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  operators  are  Italians  and  only 
6  J  per  cent  Hebrews.  In  Rochester,  nearly  53  per  cent  of  the  opera- 
tors are  German,  19  per  cent  American,  and  i7  per  cent  ''other 
races,"  chiefly  English  and  Irish.  Here  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
o|>erators  belong  to  these  three  groups ;  only  3  per  cent  of  them  Hebrews 
and  less  than  6  per  cent  ItaUans.  In  New  York,  where  few  women 
are  employed  at  the  machine,  48  per  cent  of  the  female  operators  are 
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Italians,  28.5  per  cent  Germans,  and  11  per  cent  Hebrews.  In  Phila- 
delphia, 30  per  cent  of  the  operators  are  American,  27  per  c^nt  Ger- 
man, 17  per  cent  Hebrew,  and  14  per  cent  Italian.  In  Baltimore,  32 
per  cent  are  German,  34  per  cent  American,  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  Italian,  and  17  per  cent  Hebrew.  It  is  evident  that  the  German 
and  American  female  workers  show  a  marked  preference  for  machine 
work.  Altogether  the  Germans  constitute  one-third  of  the  total  force 
of  operators. 

In  considering  hourly  earnings  of  female  operators  in  Chicago  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Germans,  Bohemians,  and  Scandinavians  earn 
above  the  average  the  Scandinavians  earning  114.8  per  cent,  the 
Germans  101.8  per  cent,  the  Bohemians  109.3  per  cent.  The  other 
races  earn  below  the  average — the  Americans  earning  91.8  per  cent, 
the  Poles  92.4  per  cent,  the  Hebrews  78  per  cent,  the  Italians  75.9 
per  cent,  the  Lithuanians  73.4  per  cent.  Comparison  should,  how- 
ever, be  restricted  to  the  Germans,  Bohemians,  Poles,  and  Scandi- 
navians, as  these  races  alone  are  represented  by  numbers  large 
enough  to  justify  definite  conclusions.  A  study  of  Table  XI  at  the 
end  of  this  report  shows  that  the  Bohemians  lead  as  coat  operators, 
the  Poles  as  pants  operators  and  the  Scandinavians  as  vest  operators. 
The  Germans  rank  second  as  pants  and  vest  operators,  and  the  Poles 
as  coat  operators. 

In  Rochester,  the  Germans  alone  of  the  races  shown  separately 
earn  above  the  average  as  operators.  Their  hourly  earnings  are 
equal  to  102.3  per  cent  of  the  average.  The  Americans  earn  99  per 
cent  of  the  average.  These  two  races  constitute  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  the  operators.  •  "Other  races,''  composed  largely  of  English  and 
Irish  operators,  show  even  higher  earnings — 105.8  per  cent.  These 
three  groups  represent  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  operators.  The 
Hebrews,  the  next  highest,  earn  98.1  per  cent  of  the  average,  the 
Poles  84.9  per  cent,  and  the  Italians  72  per  cent. 

In  New  York,  the  Germans  and  Americans  earn  far  above  the 
average  as  operators — 12 1.4  per  cent  and  118  per  cent  respectively. 
Of  the  other  races,  the  Hebrew  and  Italian  workers  show  about  equal 
earnings — 89.3  per  cent  and  88.4  per  cent,  respectively — andthePoUsh 
98.8  per  cent.  The  German  and  American  operators  are  found  for 
the  most  part  in  the  pants  and  vest  shops,  where  the  important 
operating  is  done  by  women.  Hebrew  and  Italian  workers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  employed  very  largely  to  do  incidental  work  in  the 
coat  and  pants  shops,  where  the  important  operating  is  done  by  men. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  races  earning  above  the  average  are  the  Ger- 
mans, earning  100.3  per  cent;  the  Americans,  105.4  per  cent;  and 
the  group  *' Other  races"  (chiefly  Irish  and  English),  107  per  cent. 
Hebrew  and  ItaUan  operators  earn  about  the  same  (92.1  per  cent 
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an<l  92.9  per  cent,  respectively).  The  situation  in  Philadelphia  is 
the  same  as  in  New  York.  German  and  American  operators  are 
employed  in  shops  where  the  important  work  is  dope  by  women; 
Hebrew  and  ItaUan  workers  in  shops  where  the  important  operating 
is  left  to  men. 

In  Baltimore,  the  hourly  rates  are  reported  for  such  a  small  number 
that  the  weekly  rates  have  been  chosen  for  illustration.  Here  the 
races  reporting  earnings  above  the  average  are  the  Germans,  who 
earn  102.3  per  cent;  the  Poles,  121.4  per  cent;  the  Americans,  100.6 
per  cent;  and  '* Other  races,"  114.4  per  cent.  The  Hebrews  are  the 
only  other  race  of  which  any  considerable  number  are  at  work  as 
operators.  Their  earnings  are  91.7  per  cent  of  the  average  for  all 
races.  The  two  races  most  largely  represented  in  operating  (the 
Germans  and  Americans)  earn  very  nearly  the  same;  only  the  group 
''Other  races''  exceeds  their  earnings.  The  Hebrew  workers  earn 
less,  largely  because  in  Baltimore  as  elsewhere  they  do  not  perform 
important  work  in  connection  with  operating. 

So  far  as  the  female  operators  are  concerned,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  older  races — American,  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Bohe- 
mian— have  preempted  the  field,  so  to  speak,  and  earn  higher  wages 
because  they  perform  the  important  work.  The  other  races  do  the 
less  important  and  incidental  work.  Another  consideration  is  that 
the  Germans  and  Scandinavians  are  represented  by  older  workers, 
lu  operating  particularly,  the  experience  consequent  upon  age  is  an 
important  factor  in  wages. 

Among  male  operators  in  Chicago,  omitting  races  represented  by 
insignificant  numbers,  those  earning  above  the  hourly  average  are 
the  Hebrew,  who  earn  101.4  per  cent,  and  the  Bohemians,  100.1  per 
cent.  The  other  races  earn  but  little  less,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ItaUans — the  Germans,  98.3  per  cent;  the  Poles,  99.8  per  cent;  the 
Lithuanians,  94.3  per  cent;  ''other  races,''  91.8  per  cent;  and  the 
Italians,  87.3  per  cent.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  situation 
among  the  female  operators,  the  important  races  other  than  Italians 
do  not  show  a  significant  difference  in  earnings. 

In  Rochester,  the  male  Lithuanians  lead  with  hourly  earnings  equal 
to  115.3  per  cent  of  the  average;  the  Germans  earn  111.1  per  cent, 
the  Poles  103.3  per  cent,  the  Hebrews  101.3  per  cent.  Below  the 
average  are  the  Italians,  with  earnings  of  78.1  per  cent,  the  few 
Americans  and  the  few  of  other  races. 

In  New  York,  the  Hebrews  rank  first — earning  110.4  per  cent 
of  the  average.  The  Lithuanians  and  German  operators  also  earn 
above  the  average,  viz,  109  per  cent  and  106.1  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  Italians,  however,  earn  below  the  average,  85.9  per  cent,  the 
Poles  earning  about  the  same. 
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In  Philadelphia,  the  Polish  operators  rank  first,  the  Hebrews  next, 
with  the  Americans  not  far  behind.  The  Italians  earn  proportion- 
ately about  t]y  same  as  in  New  York.  The  few  Germans  earn  sur- 
prisingly low  wages. 

In  Baltimore,  omitting  a  single  German,  the  Hebrew  operators  lead ; 
the  Lithuanians  earn  but  little  less.  The  Italians  earn  15  per  cent 
less  than  the  average.  The  Poles  earn  somewhat  more  than  the 
Italians. 

In  general  the  Hebrew  operators  rank  first  in  earnings  of  the  races 
represented  by  considerable  numbers;  the  Italians  last.  These  two 
races  dominate  the  field — the  Hebrew  operators  constitute  every- 
where the  majority  of  the  men.  The  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Ger- 
mans are  the  only  other  important  races,  and  they  earn  on  the  whol^ 
less  than  the  Hebrew  operators,  but  more  than  the  Italians.  Except  • 
ing  the  Germans,  the  Hebrew  operators  are  the  earlier  in  the  field. 
They  earn  about  25  per  cent  more  than  the  Italians. 

Comparisons  similar  to  those  for  operators  are  also  made  for  hand 
sewers.  In  hand  sewing  there  is  a  similar  specialization  by  race. 
Comparison  is  restricted  here  to  women,  for  the  work  is  not  done  by 
men.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  may  well  be  ignored.  In  Chicago, 
the  Italians  constitute  about  24  per  cent  of  the  female  lower  grade 
hand  sewers,  Bohemians  23  per  cent,  Poles  20  per  cent,  and  Hebre\^s 
16  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  constitute  less  than  S 
per  cent,  the  Scandinavians  less  than  one-half  per  cent,  and  the 
Americans  but  1  per  cent.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Chicago  thei  e 
is  less  of  a  monopoly  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  any  one  race.  la 
Rochester,  the  Italians  constitute  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  hand 
sewers,  the  Hebrews  13  per  cent,  and  the  Germans  nearly  30  per  cent, 
the  Americans  nearly  14  per  cent.  It  is  well  to  contrast  the  23  per 
cent  for  the  Italians  as  hand  sewers  with  the  fact  that  less  than  6  per 
cent  of  the  operators  belong  to  this  race,  and  likewise  the  fact  that 
53  per  cent  of  the  operators  are  Germans,  whereas  only  one-fourth  of 
the  hand  sewers  are  Germans.  In  New  York,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  hand  sewers  are  Italians,  17  per  cent  Hebrew,  and  only  3  per  cent 
German.  This  3  per  cent  for  the  Germans  is  likewise  contrasted  with 
the  fact  that  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  operators  in  New  York  are 
German.  In  PhUadelphia,  about  two-thirds  of  the  hand  sewers  are 
Italians,  13  per  cent  Hebrews,  and  8  per  cent  German.  In  Baltimore^ 
14  per  cent  of  the  hand  sewers  were  Italians,  44  per  cent  Hebrews' 
and  only  8  per  cent  German.  Subdivisions  of  hand  sewing  have 
become  identified  with  races.  Thus,  finishing  on  pants  is  left  very 
largely  to  Italian  women. 

The  following  table  presents  the  number  and  average  weekly  and 
hourly  earnings  of  lower  grade  hand  sewers  by  race. 
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NUMBER  AND  AVERAOB  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE   WEEK   OF 
LOWER  GRADE  HAND  SEWERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phlla- 
del- 
phla. 

Baltl- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York, 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

AlTMUiCftQ 

16 
370 
253 

71 
366 
314 

64 
7 

05 

83 
136 

76 
IGO 

22* 

3 

5 

1,070 

238 

42 

1 

10 
21 

12 
369 
72 
44 

» 

10 

77 
112 

Italian 

15 
11 

13 

33 
16 
4 

164 
78 

4 

37 
6 
1 

35 

104 

3 

1 
5 
14 

Hebrew 

340 

O^rmao. ......r-r 

66 

11 
45 

Polish     

1 

2 
3 

4' 

Llth^MUiian       t>  

100 

Rftftndinavlan . . . .  r .  - 

OUmt  r»ofiS  -TT 

2 

2 

4 

05 

3 

20 

25 

Total 

61 

46 

253 

^ 

162 

1,546 

670 

1,300 

637 

777 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


15.40 
6.85 
6.68 
7.10 
6.77 
6.74 
4.85 
4.00 
6.74 

16.53 
5.06 
6.03 
7.36 

*6.*85* 
4.03 

$7.67 
4.95 
6.42 
6.41 
1.67 
6.71 
5.21 

$3.15 
4.70 
6.30 
6.31 

'"4."  30* 
5.86 

$4.68 

Italian 

$5.50 
5.64 
0.35 
5.14 
6.08 
6.20 

10.02 
7.27 
a  31 

r.05 

8.03 
&02 

r.06 

6.17 
11.00 

16.03 
a78 
7.60 
7.81 
6.40 
6.30 

3.43 

Hebrew.  ............ 

4.66 

G^rmAn.  ........... 

6.14 

Rnhflmian t  -  - 

4.86 

Polish  

3.34 

7.68 
a  71 

"'ioi' 

4.15 

Tjfh  iiftnf  an t 

4.83 

RmndinAvlan .....  r  - 

Other  racea  ..»#■» 

7.73 

7.00 

10.60 

6.27 

6.60 

5.10 

6.22 

4.48 

Total 

6.06 

8.18 

7.37 

7.60 

7.00 

6.06 

6.54 

6.26 

4.80 

4.47 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
LOWER  GRADE  HAND  SEWERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS 
WERE  REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Raoe. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Amertcan  ••••••»»»- 

12 
220 

235 
55 
343 
231 
60 
6 
84 

50 
78 
61 
06 

14* 

2 

1 

aoo 

175 

25 

1 

8 

7 

8' 
276 
61 
32 

if 

6 

27 

Italian    

12 

0 

17 
13 
3 

100 
60 
4 

87 
2 

1 

36 
71 
1 
1 
3 
0 

0 

Hebrew      ,.••••.... 

120 

10 

13 

7 

4 

2 

Polish  

1 

1 
1 

8* 

10 

1  UhiianianwrT 

13 

f^f*flnd(nftvtan . . . .  ^  r  - 

Other  raoea 

0 

2 

4 

66 

3 

17 

6 

Total 

64           34 

167 

47 

111 

1.255 

866 

600 

406 

305 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


American.  «*'TT 

$6.70 
6.46 
6.64 
7.28 
6.08 
6.81 
4.00 
4.01 
5.77 

$6.56 
5.86 
5.68 
7.36 

*"6.*47* 
4.00 

$6.44 

4.85 
6.03 
6.20 
L67 
6.77 
6.40 

$3.16 
4.02 
5.80 
6.04 

"*4.*42' 
6.40 

$4.37 

Italian  

$6.10 
5.40 

$0.32 
7.26 
7.00 

$7.02 
7.24 
8.02 

$7.06 
&83 
11.00 

$6.70 
868 

10.33 
7.81 
6.43 
4.06 

4.82 

Hebrew      ...•.•...• 

4.01 

6.63 

hnhAtnlan     ..••.... 

6.14 
7.00 
6.30 

5.75 

I'oUsh         

8.34 

0.00 
2.00 

*i*87* 

5.62 

T  ifhiittfiiAtl ..... 

6.37 

5!fMtnHinATllin    ...r.- 

Other  liCTS  .. .-- 

7.73 

laoo 

6.37 

6.73 

2.63 

5.38 

6wl3 

Total 

5.03 

&33 

7.M 

7.07 

7.86 

0.06 

6.48 

6w37 

6wU 

4.06 
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AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  LOWER  GRADE 
HAND  SEWERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED, 
BY  RACE. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phlla- 
del- 
phia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phll». 
del- 
phia. 

Baltl- 
mofB. 

A  rnpiican 

$0,132 
.118 
.123 
.137 
.142 
.124 
.096 
.111 
.116 

$0,129 
.120 
.121 
.146 

■*.*i34' 
.094 

$0,112 
.100 
.117 
.124 

.067 
.111 
.117 

$0,088 
.103 
.129 
.124 

$aa67 

Italian $0,118 

llehrew .116 

German.     ..               t 

$0,180 
.144 
.1^ 

$ai38 
.150 
.203 

$0,161 
.162 
.220 

$0,137 
.180 
.166 
.125 
.124 
.109 

.087 
.110 
.117 

Bohemian 

.125 
.140 
.112 

.098 

I'dlish 

.108 

.153 
.053 

**.'i78' 

.107          .100 

Lithuanian 

.  115          . 113 

Scandinavian 

Other  races 

.146 

.267 

.151 

.135 

.065  1      .lis  1       .006 

Total 

.127 

.  162         .  144 

.163 

.162 

.127 

.131 

.105 

.106 

.105 

PER  CENT  OF  WERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
LOWER-fJRADE  HAND  SEWERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS 
WERE  REPORTED  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  ALL  RACES,  BY  RACE. 


Male. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

BalU- 
more. 

American 

104.0 
92.5 
96.9 
108.1 
112.0 
97.4 
75.7 
87.2 
91.0 

98.1 
9L5 
92.0 
lU.O 

"m.z 

7L6 

106.6 
05.1 

111,7 

118.1 
63.6 

105.3 

m.i 

SLO 
94.9 
119.3 
114.4 

""99.'2' 
106.0 

816 

Italian 

93.1 
9L6 

111.2 
88.6 
91.9 

96.0 
104.4 
141.2 

99.0 
99.8 
135.2 

84.6 

in.i 

102.5 
77.1 
76.4 
67.3 

82.4 

llelirew 

104.7 

Oernian 

111.4 

BohBTiiian  .   . 

98.2 
110.4 
87.9 

92.9 

Polish 

66.5 

106.1 
36.6 

'*i69.'3* 

94.6 

Lithuanian 

107.3 

Scanrlinavian 

Other  rac*es 

114.9 ; 

185.5 

92.5 

102.4 

80.9 

104.3 

93.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

In  Cliicago  the  races  earning  above  the  hourly  average  for  all  races 
are  the  Bohemian,  who  earn  112  per  cent;  the  Germans,  108.1  per  cent; 
and  the  American,  104  per  cent.  Very  few  Americans  are  employed 
in  this  work.  The  Hebrews  earn  96.9  per  cent  and  the  Polish  97.4  per 
cent. 

In  Rochester  the  Germans  lead,  with  hourly  earnings  of  111  per 
cent  of  the  average;  the  Polish  are  also  above  the  average  by  2.3  per 
cent.  The  Americans  earn  98.1  per  cent,  and  the  Hebrews  and  Italians 
92  per  cent  and  91.5  per  cent  respectively.  The  few  Lithuanians 
report  very  low  earnings. 

In  New  York  the  races  earning  above  the  Jiourly  average  are  the 
Hebrew,  who  earn  111.7  percent;  German,  118.1  per  cent;  Polish,  105.3 
percent;  Lithuanians,  111.1  percent;  and  American,  106.6  per  cent. 
The  Italians  report  earnings  equal  to  95.1  per  cent  of  the  average. 

In  Philadelphia  the  highest  earnings  are  reported  for  Hebrews, 
whose  earnings  are  119.3  per  cent  of  the  average.  The  Germans, 
114.4  per  cent,  and  Lithuanians,  106  per  cent,  are  next  in  importance, 
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and  "Other races"  earn  104.3  per  cent,  above  the  average.  The  Poles 
99.2  per  cent.  The  Italians  here  as  elsewhere  earn  below  the  average, 
949  per  cent. 

In  Baltimore  the  highest  earnings  are  reported  for  Germans.  The 
Lithuanians  and  Hebrews  earn  above  the  average;  the  Polish, 
Bohemian,  and  Italians  belowthe  average. 

For  lower  grade  hand  sewers  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  Italian,  Bohe- 
mian, German,  Polish,  and  Hebrew  women  predominate.  The  Ger- 
mans uniformly  rank  above  the  average  as  to  hourly  earnings, 
in  aU  of  the  five  cities.  The  Hebrews  are  below  the  average  in  two 
of  the  five  cities  and  the  Polish  in  three.  The  Bohemian  women, 
who  are  of  numerical  importance  only  in  Chicago,  show  higher  hourly 
earnings  for  this  city  than  any  other  race.  Another  point  to  note 
is  that  while  some  races  earn  uniformly  more  than  others,  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  not  so  great  as  in  operating.  Comparatively 
speaking,  all  races  are  more  nearly  on  a  level  in  this  grade  of  hand 
work. 

The  following  tables,  similar  in  form  to  the  preceding,  give  the 
number  of  employees,  average  weekly,  and  average  hourly  earnings 
for  higher-grade  hand  sewers.  As  in  the  preceding  cases,  facts  are 
given  separately  for  all  employees  and  for  those  for  whom  hours  were 
reported.  Too  few  men  are  found  in  this  kind  of  work  to  make 
comparisons  of  value. 

fOJMBER    AND    AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OP 
niGHER-ORADE  HAND  SEWERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Raod. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

BalU- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

PhUa- 
delphia. 

• 

Balti- 
more. 

AiDflir&D 

1 
72 

28 

4 

67* 

39 
11 
18 
26 
54 

7 

20 

54 

29 

253 

85 

4 

4 

16 

18 

4 

53 

66 

'*"266* 
49 
2 

5 
85 
13 
12 

23 

Itslian 

3 

29 
3 
33 
16 
4 
1 
9 

46 
65 
14 

290 
331 

1 

10 

Hebrew 

83 

Oemian    

35 

Boh4*niian. 

5 

Polish    

4 

2 

11 
6 

2 
4 

4 
2 

2 
11 

1 

1 

2 

I.lthuanLm 

22 

Scandiiiftvifl.r\ 

Other  races 

7 

15 

6 

9 

30 

5 

6 

Total. 

97 

138 

654 

117 

224 

472 

177 

264 

122 

191 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


American 

Italian 

Hebrew 

Qerman 

Bohemian. 

Polish 

Lithuanian.... 
Scandinavian. 
Other raca  ... 


Total. 


$8.23 
9.10 
9.93 
8.80 
7.85 
11.48 
15.00 
9.91 


9.04 


110.95 
1L96 
13.03 


11.91 
9.U 


9.92 


11.69 


$8.38 
11.95 
11.00 


•8.76 
9.51 


9.16 


10.23 


17.35 
8.66 
8.49 
8.21 


7.46 
6.64 


8.26 


8.48 


9.91 


9.06 


17.70 
8.20 
7.67 
8.12 
8.18 
7.93 
4.44 
7.80 
6.88 


7.99 


$8.82 

8.22 
7.85 
7.47 


7.93 
6  33 


7.98 


7.82 


$7.25 
6.92 
ILOO 


8.87 
6.63 


7.20 


t4.88 
8.02 
6.93 
7.23 


7.22 
6.96 


6.34 
7.67 


$5.57 
6.73 
6.04 
6.37 
5.66 
6.77 
0.93 


6.76 


6.19 
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NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF 
HIGHER-GRADE  HAND  SEWERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  WERE 
REPORTED,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Male. 

Female. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phflv 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

1 
68 
27 

4 

44* 

25 

6 

7 

11 

20 

6 

42 

23 
220 

64 
4 
2 

14 

0 
1 

17 
42 

46* 

17 
2 

6 
60 

8 
10 

2 

Italian 

3 
24 

1 
32 
14 

4 
1 
9 

37 
50 
11 

203 
252 

1 

4 

Hebrew 

17 

German. 

2 

Bohemiftn 

Polish 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

Lithuanian 

3 

Scandinavian 

Other  races 

5 

7 

0 

5 

15 

2 

1 

Total 

88 

108 

470 

100 

127 

381 

88 

68 

87 

30 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

• 

American ........... 

$7.35 
8.71 
8.64 
8.21 

$8.08 
5.83 

11.03 
9.16 
9.13 
9.87 

$7.92 
8.56 
7.80 
7.55 
8.26 
7.30 
4.44 
5.68 
6.93 

$7.81 
8.19 
6.94 
7.44 

$6.72 
4.99 
11.00 

$4.88 
8.70 
8.01 
7.77 

$4.75 

Italian 

18.23 
9.35 
6.02 
8.73 
8.16 
11.48 
15.00 
9.91 

$10.98 
12.06 
13.30 

18.39 
10.66 
U.OO 

6.95 

Hebrew 

5.46 

German 

7.70 

Bohemism 

Polish       

n.9i 

6.00 

11.78 
9.12 

7.45 
7.99 

7.93 
6.33 

8.87 
6.75 

7.22 
6.96 

7.92 

Lithuanian 

7.06 

Bcandinavinn 

Other  races 

10.73 

10.14 

8.25 

11.04 

8.06 

6.14 

10.00 

Total 

9.08 

11.69 

9.67 

8.59 

8.45 

7.91 

7.48 

6.44 

8.08 

6.16 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  HIGHER  GRADE 
HAND  SEWERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHOSE  HOURS  WERE  REPORTED,  BY 
RACE. 


Male. 

remale. 

Race. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

PhUa- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Roch- 
ester. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

BalU- 
more. 

$0,134 
.176 
.200 
.156 

"$6.*i5fl' 
.139 
.201 
.175 
.168 
.187 

$0,192 
.183 
.159 
.163 
.173 
.152 
.082 
.160 
.128 

$ai5S 
.155 
.142 
.162 

*$ai33' 
.112 
.186 

$0,141 
.184 
.167 
.137 

$0,096 

Italian 

$0,162 
.197 
.111 
.205 
.183 
.213 
.278 
.193 

$a209 
.241 
.261 

$ai67 
.171 
.196 

.157 

Hebrew 

.124 

German 

.134 

Bohemian. 

Polish 

.238 
.109 

.217 
.165 

.191 
.173 

.146 
.140 

.206 
.106 

.185 
.160 

.187 

Lithuanian 

.132 

Scandinavian 

Other  races 

.218 

.211 

.170 

.200 

.161 

.181 

.174 

Total 

.197 

.229 

170 

.180 

.167 

.165 

.151 

.131 

.174 

.130 

For  higher  grade  hand  sewers  the  differences  among  women  by 
races  are  not  so  marked.  In  Chicago  the  Bohemians  again  are  by 
far  the  most  prominent  race  and  their  earnings  are  above  the  average. 
This  race  is  represented  in  only  one  other  city  (Baltimore),  and  there 
the  number  is  so  small  that  a  comparison  of  earnings  can  not  be  made. 

The  number  of  women  in  this  occupation  group  for  whom  hourly 
earnings  are  given  is  so  small,  when  the  division  by  races  is  made, 
that  a  comparison  between  the  races  is  of  Uttle  value. 

In  Chicago,  the  American,  Italian,  and  Bohemian  women  earn 
above  the  average  weekly  wages  and  the  PoUsh,  Hebrew,  and  German 
slightly  below. 
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111  Rochesteri  the  American,  German,  and  Italian  women  earn 
above  the  average  weekly  wages  and  the  Hebrew,  Lithuanian,  and 
Polish  slightly  below. 

In  New  York|  the  Italian,  German,  and  Polish  are  above  the 
average. 

In  Philadelphia,  ignoring  the  one  Polish  woman,  the  ItaUans  are 
the  only  race  earning  above  the  average  weekly  wages. 

In  Baltimore,  the  only  races  which  are  numerically  important  and 
earn  above  the  average  are  the  ItaUans,  Germans,  and  Lithuanians. 

A  convenient  form  of  studjdng  the  comparative  eflSciency  of  the 
races  in  connection  with  occupations  is  foimd  in  the  following  table, 
which  presents  the  earnings  of  female  operators,  lower  grade  hand 
sewers,  and  all  workers  of  all  occupations  in  parallel  columns. 
The  average  earnings  for  each  race  is  expressed  as  a  per  cent  of  the 
average  earnings  for  all  races.  Likewise,  the  average  earnings  in 
each  of  the  selected  occupation  groups  is  expressed  as  a  per  cent 
of  the  average  earnings  of  all  races  in  the  particular  occupation. 
The  relation  of  the  two  largest  classes  of  workers  to  all  workers  in  the 
industry  is  thus  brought  out. 

PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OP  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS 
OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  ALL  RACES,  BY 
OCCUPATION  AND  RACE. 


Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Oper- 
ators. 

Lower 
sewers. 

AU 
occupa- 
tions. 

Oper- 
ators. 

Lower 
grade 
hand 
sewers. 

AU 
oocupa- 
Uons. 

Oper- 
ators. 

Lower 
erade 
hand 

sewers. 

AU 
occupa- 
tions. 

ArocriOD 

flL8 
75.9 
78.0 
101.8 
109.3 
R2.4 
73.4 
114.8 
107.0 

104.0 
92.5 
90.9 
108.1 
112.0 
97.4 
76.7 
87.2 
91.0 

100.0 
81.3 
87.9 

108.9 

110.8 
96.3 
67.6 

119.9 
90.9 

99.9 
72.0 
96.1 
102.3 

98.1 
91.6 
92.0 
lU.O 

100.1 
81.8 
91.4 

108.4 

118.0 
89.3 
88.4 

121.4 

100.6 
95.1 
111.7 
118.1 
6.3.6 
105.3 
111.1 

121.9 

Italian                

91.4 

Het>rAw ........... 

105.2 

Q^fxnao 

127.9 

Bohemtan             .      

Polish              

84.9 

102.3 
7L6 

95.6 
83.4 

98.8 
138.8 

109.6 

Llthuftnian 

98.3 

B<*ndiD<»vi.in  ,.^ 

Other  raoes 

106.8 

102.4 

104.2 

123.3 

81.9 

137.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Bms. 

Operators. 

Lower 
grade 
hand 

sewers. 

AU 
occupa- 
tions. 

Operators. 

Lower 
£rade 
hand 
sewers. 

AU 
tlom. 

Afnetirm 

105.4 
92.9 
92.1 

100.3 

8L0 
94.9 
119.3 
114.4 

115.0 
92.8 
106.4 
109.3 

91.1 
92.0 
95.7 
80.8 
79.1 
120.5 

82.6 
82.4 
104.7 
111.4 
92.9 
94.6 
107.3 

87.5 

Italian 

97.2 

Hebrew 

103.5 

Ocrman 

96.3 

Bohemiao 

82.5 

Polish     

62.8 

99.3 
106.0 

87.3 
93.6 

101.5 

Uthuantan 

111.1 

Scandinavian 

Other  races 

107.0 

104.3 

110.3 

164.0 

93.4 

115.2 

TotaL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 
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As  the  data  in  the  above  table  were  discussed  fully  in  previous 
tables,  which  gave  the  information  for  the  classes  individually, 
further  consideration  of  it  here  is  omitted. 

Whether  these  differences  in  earnings  of  men  and  women  of  differ- 
ent nationaUties  rest  on  physical  and  mental  capacity  can  not  be 
well  answered.  From  the  data  available,  race  is  combined  with 
occupation,  so  that  there  is  no  ready  comparison  of  workers  of 
different  nationaUties  in  exactly  the  same  field.  Again  different 
races  manifest  different  distribution  by  age,  and  age  is  a  factor  in 
earnings. 

The  distribution  of  races  in  the  industry  suggests  that  the  older 
races  among  the  women  in  the  industry — Germans,  Scandinavians, 
and  Bohemians — have  preserved  for  themselves  the  better  paying 
occupations,  leaving  the  poorly  paid  hand  sewing  to  the  more  recent 
immigrants — ^Hebrews,  ItaUans,  and  Lithuanians. 

For  the  men,  the  avaUable  data  on  the  subject  are  less  satisfactory. 
Here  there  are  only  two  important  races  for  comparison,  and  only 
in  operating.  Of  these,  the  Hebrews  earn  more  everywhere.  They 
represent  the  older  of  the  two  races  in  the  industry. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HOKE  WOSE  DT  THE  CLOTHDrO  INDUSTBT.(») 

CHARACTER  OF  WORK  DONE. 

In  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  women 
and  child  wage-earners  in  the  men's  clothing  industry,  a  special 
study  was  made  of  the  condition  of  those  employees  of  the  estab- 
lishments investigated  who  worked  on  garments  in  their  own  homes, 
doing  some  work  in  the  process  of  manufactiure.  These  employees 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  engaged  on  ''finishing"  and  are  called 
"home  finishers."  Of  the  total  of  23,683  wage-earners  employed  by 
the  244  establishments  visited,  3,695  were  ''finishers,"  and  of  these 
946  were  designated  on  the  shop  pay  rolls  as  "home  finishers." 
There  were,  in  addition  to  these,  69  home  workers  other  than  fin- 
ishers, making  a  total  of  1,015  home  workers.  There  were  674  home 
workers  personally  interviewed  in  their  homes,  and  they  furnish  the 
basis  of  this  study.  (^)  Not  all  of  these,  however,  were  employed  in 
the  establishments  investigated.  An  eflFort  was  made  in  each  city 
to  visit  the  homes  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  workers  whose  names 
appeared  on  the  rolls  of  the  establishments  investigated,  but  in  New 
York  visits  were  not  limited  to  such  workers. 

«  The  question  of  home  work  has  not  only  had  much  attention  in  this  country,  but 
it  has  for  a  long  time  been  recognized  as  an  evil  in  many  European  countries.  In 
the  past  ten  years  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  Switzerland 
have  instituted  inquiries  into  the  subject,  and  published  more  or  less  comprehensive 
reports,  some  covering  only  one  industry  and  others  several  industries.  The  French 
report  of  1903  (Enqudte  sur  le  Travail  k  Domicile  dans  rindustrie  de  la  Lingerie, 
Office  du  Travail,  Paris,  1907),  covering  only  the  home  workers  on  white  goods  and 
including  the  small  home  shops,  presented  data  collected  from  510  such  families. 
A  recent  investigation  in  Belgium  (Les  Industries  k  Domicile  en  Belgique,  Office  du 
Travail,  Bruxelles,  1909)  covered  65  different  classes  of  work,  and  represented  60,898 
families;  it  also  included  the  small  home  shop.  The  British  inquiry  (Report  of 
the  ''Select  Committee  on  Home  Work,''  printed  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  1908), 
covered  home  workers  in  the  needle  trades  only. 

In  these  three  recent  investigations,  as  well  as  in  earlier  investigations  by  foreign 
countries,  and  in  all  American  investigations,  the  testimony  shows  that  wherever 
home  work  exists  much  of  it  is  done  in  the  midst  of  unhealthy  surroundings. 

ft  This  number  does  not  agree  with  the  figures  given  in  Table  XX  of  this  report,  as, 
in  addition  to  some  single  women,  a  few  married  women  are  included  in  this  chapter, 
for  whose  families  not  all  of  the  items  covered  in  Table  XX  were  secured. 
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The  principal  steps  in  the  making  of  men's  ready-made  clothing 
are  the  machine  work  (''operating/'  so-called),  basting,  finishing  or 
felling,  and  pressing.  Finishing  is  the  principal  home  work,  and  it 
requires  but  httle  skill — only  the  knowledge  of  plain  sewing  that 
most  immigrant  women  possess,  and  hence  it  is  an  easy  refuge, 
likely  to  be  the  first  resort  of  numbers  of  them.  This  study  of  home 
work  and  home  workers,  then,  becomes  largely  a  study  of  home  finish- 
ing and  home  finishers. 

The  term  "finishing"  is  loosely  used  to  denote  the  hand  sewing 
requisite  to  complete  the  garment  after  the  operating  and  basting 
have  been  done,  and  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  felUng  the  lining 
to  the  cloth  of  the  garment,  where  this  has  not  already  been  done  by 
the  machine.  To  this  work  sometimes  other  incidental  operations 
are  added  as  a  part  of  the  finishing,  varying  with  the  grade  of  the 
clothing  and  with  the  part  of  the  suit — the  coat,  the  vest,  or  the  pants. 
When  this  work  is  done  in  homes  it  is  referred  to  as  "home  finishing/^ 
and  the  women  who  do  the  work  are  called  "home  finishers." 

Finishing  on  vests  consists  chiefly  of  a  small  amount  of  felling  at 
the  neck.  Ordinarily  vests  are  not  sent  outside  the  shop  merely  to 
be  finished.  When  a  separate  worker  does  the  finishing  on  vests  she 
is  paid  about  a  cent  apiece,  or  even  less.  Sometimes,  notably  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  whole  vest  is  completely  made  up  in  the  home, 
but  this  is  not  done  anywhere  else  to  so  great  an  extent. 

Coat  finishing  usually  consists  of  felling  the  lining  at  the  armholes, 
at  the  bottom,  and  at  the  neck;  sometimes  the  cloth  turned  up  at 
the  bottom  is  fancy  cross-stitched;  frequently  the  undercollar  is  also 
felled  on  and,  on  the  higher  grade  garments,  the  collar  "stoted"  (a 
distinctive  sort  of  felling),  although  the  latter  operation  may  be  left 
to  a  separate  worker.  Frequently  the  finisher  is  required  to  pull  the 
bastings  also.  The  piece  rate  for  finishing  coats  varies  from  2^  cents 
to  25  cents  per  coat,  according  to  the  amoimt  and  class  of  work 
included  under  the  term. 

The  finisher  on  pants  has  to  line  the  pants  at  the  waist  lins,  fell 
the  lining  at  the  top,  tack  it  at  the  pocket,  and  sometimes  fell  the 
pocket  to  the  seam;  put  the  rubber  composition  in  the  portion  of 
the  leg  which  is  turned  up  to  form  the  bottom,  and  turn  up  and  baste 
the  bottoms — although  the  bottoms  may  be  felled  by  a  separate 
shop  hand.  Very  frequently  she  has  to  sew  the  buckles  to  the 
buckle  strap  and  sew  on  the  buttons.  There  is  comparatively  little 
basting  on  pants — on  the  cheaper  grades,  none  at  all.  As  soon  as 
the  machine  work  has  been  completed  they  are  handed  over  to  the 
finisher.  The  generally  prevailing  rate  for  finishing  pants  is  5  cents, 
but  the  prices  for  such  work  vary  from  3  cents  to  20  cents  per  pair. 

But  little  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  piece  rates  as  a  meas- 
ure of  compensation  for  finishing,  as  its  variation  may  be  due  to 
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the  amount  of  labor  required  of  the  finisher,  and  a  low  piece  rate  does 
not  invariably  or  necessarily  mean  lower  earnings,  as  the  piece  rate 
is  no  index  of  the  amount  or  value  of  the  labor  performed.  Some- 
times even  more  labor  is  required  on  a  garment  at  the  5-cent  rate 
than  on  a  garment  being  finished  at  6,  7,  or  8  cent  rate. 

Finishing  is  a  more  distinct  branch  of  the  work  on  pants  than  on 
coats.  Coat  making  is  more  complicated  and  coat  finishing  is  not  such 
a  distinct  step  in  the  work,  neither  is  it  the  final  operation,  as  finishing 
is  on  pants.  Hence  the  manufacturer  suffers  no  inconvenience  in 
giving  out  pants  to  be  finished  in  homes.  After  pants  have  been 
"finished"  and  returned  to  the  shop,  they  are  pressed  and  are  then 
ready  for  the  stock  room. 

Generally  the  cost  of  finishing  on  pants  is  from  8  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  labor  cost,  on  coats  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  and  on 
vests  hardly  2  per  cent.  For  suits  which  the  manufacturer  sells  at 
$15  to  $16.50  per  suit,  and  which  the  retailer  sells  at  from  $20  to  $25, 
the  total  labor  cost  varies  as  follows:  On  pants  from  46  cents  to  59 
cents  per  pair,  on  coats  from  $1.80  to  $2.60,  and  on  vests  from  44 
cents  to  90  cents. 

Among  the  674  home  workers  visited,  it  was  found  that  76.3  per 
cent  finished  pants;  20.3  per  cent,  coats;  and  but  3.4  per  cent,  vests. 
Proportionately  the  greatest  number  of  vest  home  workers  was  found 
in  Rochester.  In  that  city  a  few  women  were  found  who  made  up 
the  whole  garment  in  their  homes,  and  here  there  is  considerable 
home  buttonhole  making  on  vests.  The  following  table  is  based  upon 
information  secured  from  the  women  who  were  visited  in  their  homes 
and  found  to  be  engaged  upon  different  kinds  of  garments. 

Each  city  except  Rochester  shows  a  preponderance  of  home  workers 
on  pants  as  compared  with  those  on  coats  and  vests. 


NUMBER  OF  HOME  WORKERS  VI 
PANTS, 

3ITED  IN  EACH  CITY  WHO  WORKED  ON 
AND  VESTS,  BY  RACE. 

COATS, 

Cttj. 

Ameri- 
can. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Llthoa- 
nian. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

ChlOKo: 

Coata 



1 
1 

1 

pgnU 

2 

36 

39 

ToUl 



2! 1             36 

2 

40 

Rochnter: 

CoaU 

7 

S 

4 
1 

1 
3 

a 

IS 

Panti 

4 

Vesta 

3 

10 

15 

Total 

3 

17 

3 

5 

6 

34 

' 

Hew  York: 

Coata 

83 
302 

4 

1 

84 

Paata...... 

4 
3 

390 

Veata 

1 

8 

Tottl 

7 

479 

2 

488 
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NUMBER  OF  HOME  WORKERS  VISITED  IN  EACH  aTT  WHO  WORKED  ON  COATS 
PANTS,  AND  VESTS,  BY  RACE-Coochided. 


City. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Qennan. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lltlma- 
nian. 

Other 
raoea. 

TotaL 

Philadelphia: 

Coats 

8 

11 
8 

2 

20 

S 

28 

Pants 

25 

Total 

8 

18 

22 

2 

48 

Baltimore: 

Coats 

2 
12 

3 
23 

8 

1 

14 

Pants. 

0 

8 

80 

**"•"****■ 

Total 

0 

14 

6 

26 

8 

1 

64 

AU  cities: 

Coats 

8 
0 
8 

20 
23 
13 

8 
8 

92 
472 

4 

8 

8 

4 
8 

IS7 

Pants 

514 

Vests 

38 

Total 

20 

86 

0 

6C8 

8 

13 

874 

EXTENT  OF  HOME  WORK. 

Nowhere  are  there  accurate  statistics  to  indicate  the  extent  of  home 
finishing  or  other  home  work.  It  is  resorted  to  more  extensively  in 
New  York  and  less  proportionately  in  Chicago  than  elsewhere.  In 
New  York,  where  the  Ucensing  system  is  in  vogue,  9,644  houses  were 
Ucensed  for  home  work  in  1908,  according  to  the  report  of  the  factory 
inspector  for  that  year,  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  houses  are  occupied  by  garment  workers,  chiefly  home  finishers. 
There  are  solid  blocks  in  New  York  where,  by  actual  coimt,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  apartments  contain  home  finishers. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  report  mentioned: 

NUMBER  OF  LICENSES  GRANTED  FOR  TENEMENT-HOUSE  MANUFACTURE  AND  THB 
NUMBER  OF  SUCH  LICENSES  OUTSTANDING  AT  THE  END  OF  EACH  QUARTERLY 
PERIOD  OF  THE  YEAR  1908,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Licenses. 

First 
quarter. 

Second 
quarter. 

Third 
quarter. 

Fourth 
quarter. 

TotaL 

Number eran tod 

655 
8,249 

565 

8,766 

573 
9,290 

353 
9,644 

2,146 
9,644 

Nunib6r  oti  tjitandlng. ., 

Manufacturers  are  not  inclined  to  furnish  information  that  throws 
much  light  on  the  extent  of  home  work.  Their  pay  rolls  contain 
the  two  separate  designations,  '^finisher"  and  "home  finisher,"  and 
although  the  former  term  is  supposed  to  designate  a  shop  finisher, 
many  persons  so  listed  when  visited  were  found  to  be  home  finishers. 
Oftentimes  when  one  home  finisher  is  named  on  the  pay  roll,  the  work, 
although  taken  in  her  name,  is  distributed  by  her  among  several  workers. 
Even  according  to  these  defective  pay-roll  designations,  it  will  be 
noted  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  all  finishers  listed,  especially 
in  New  York  City,  were  admittedly  home  finishers.    The  numbers 
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and  per  cents  so  shown  for  establishments  investigated  in  each  city 
were  as  follows: 

KUMBEB  AND  PER  CENT  07  FINISHERS  EMPLOYED  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVE8TL 
GATED  IN  EACH  CITY  WHO  WORKED  IN  SHOP  AND  AT  HOME,  AS  INDICATED  BY 
PAY-ROLL  DESIGNATIONS. 


FinlBhere. 

aty. 

Working  In  ihop. 

Working  at  home. 

Total 

Other 

home 

workers. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Chicago 

932 
263 
678 
390 
477 

89.2 
83.2 
65.3 
85.1 
74.8 

113 
53 

549 
70 

161 

10.8 
16.8 
44.7 
14.9 
25.2 

1,045 
316 

638 

9 

Rochester 

47 

New  York 

12 

Philadelphia 

1 

Baltimore. 

Total 

2,749 

74.4 

946 

25.6 

8,695 

69 

The  forgoing  figures,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  not  representa- 
tive of  the  real  proportion  of  home  workers.  If  a  manufacturer  with 
a  large  inside  shop  says  that  he  employs  no  home  workers,  that  state- 
ment may  be  literally  true,  as  he  refers  only  to  the  inside  shop  directly 
operated  by  him.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  may  manufacture  only 
about  one-fifth  of  his  product  in  his  own  inside  shop,  while  four-fifths 
of  it  may  be  scattered  among  a  number  of  contractors,  who  in  turn 
may  give  out  all  of  the  garments  they  make  to  be  finished  in  the 
homes. 

In  the  report  of  the  New  York  commissioner  of  labor  for  1907  it  is 
stated  that  ''it  is  the  opinion  of  the  department  that  all  establish- 
ments of  any  size  in  the  clothing  industry  or  alUed  trades  employ 
'outworkers.'  If  such  an  establishment  furnishes  us  a  list  showing 
that  all  so  employed  by  it  hve  in  good  tenements  (apartment  houses), 
w6  are  inclined  to  rank  it  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  respectabiUty ;  but 
if  it  reports  that  it  sends  out  no  work  at  all  we  regard  the  statement 
with  unqualified  suspicion." 

Comparatively  few  of  the  men's  ready-made  garments  are  wholly 
made  up  in  homes  nowadayB,  although  an  enormous  number  are  sent 
to  them  for  certain  essential  hand  work  and  even  for  some  machine 
work.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  inconvenient  to  send  machine  work 
outside  the  shop. 

Home  finishing  is  not  confined  to  a  cheap  grade  of  garments  or  to 
such  as  are  made  by  contractors.  It  is  resorted  to  by  the  makers  of 
all  grades  of  clothing,  by  leading  manufacturers  who  maintain  large 
inside  shops,  as  well  as  by  the  small  contractors.  There  is,  however, 
less  work  sent  out  to  homes  from  the  large  inside  shops,  proportion- 
ately, than  from  the  contract  shops,  but  the  manufacturers  who 
have  part  of  their  goods  made  up  by  contract  do  not  control  the 
practice  of  their  contractors  with  respect  to  this  question. 
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With  many  manufacturers  it  is  the  regular  practice  to  have  all 
garments  finished  in  homes,  while  some  have  a  portion  finished  in 
homes  and  a  portion  in  the  shop,  and  yet  others  resort  to  this  method 
only  in  rush  seasons;  but  there  are  very  few  who  never  have  garments 
finished  in  homes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  home  and  shop  finishing 
on  coats,  pants,  and  vests,  for  the  establishments  investigated,  as 
measured  by  their  pay  rolls: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  COAT,  PANTS,  AND  VEST  WORKERS  IN  EACH  CITY,  DES- 
IGNATED AS  HOME  FINISHERS  AND  AS  SHOP  FINISHERS  ON  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF 
ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  FOR  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK. 


aty. 

Coat  finlshen. 

Pants  dnlshera. 

Vest  finishers. 

AU  finishers. 

Home. 

Shop. 

Home. 

Shop. 

Home. 

Shop. 

Home. 

Shop. 

Total. 

Chicago: 

Number 

1 
.2 

26 
13.2 

169 
26.5 

41 
12.9 

30 
10.1 

267 
13.0 

609 
99.8 

171 
86.8 

4f« 
73.5 

277 
87.1 

266 
89.9 

1,791 
87.0 

87 
22.3 

27 
24.1 

377 
68.9 

29 
20.0 

131 
40.8 

651 
42.9 

304 
77.7 

85 
75.9 

170 
3L1 

116 
80.0 

190 
59.2 

805 
67.1 

25 
56.8 

3 
7.0 

28 
23.1 

19 
43.2 

7 
100.0 

40 
93.0 

6 
100.0 

21 
100.0 

93 
76.9 

113 
10.8 

63 

10. 8 

649 
44.7 

70 
14.9 

101 
25.2 

946 
26.6 

932 
89.2 

203 

83.2 

078 
65.3 

399 
85.1 

477 
74.8 

2,749 
74.4 

1.045 

Percent 

Rochester: 

Number 

100.0 
316 

Per  cent 

100.0 

New  York: 

N  u  m  ber 

1,227 
100.0 

Per  vent 

Phlla.lclphia: 

N  um  ber 

469 

Per  cent 

100.0 

Baltimore: 

Number 

038 

Per  cent 

100.0 

Total: 
Number 

3.095 

Per  ceot. 

100  0 

Formerly  practically  all  finishing  was  done  in  homes,  but  now  the 
inside  shop  has  developed  sufficiently  to  bring  a  large  portion,  but 
not  all,  of  this  work  within  the  shop  or  factory;  nevertheless,  this 
development  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  great  growth  of  the  ready- 
made  clothing  industry,  and  undoubtedly  the  actual  amount  of  home 
finishing  is  greater  to-day  than  ever — especially  in  New  York  City, 
the  clothing  center  of  the  country — as  proved  by  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  licenses  for  such  work. 

This  investigation  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  included  the 
period  of  the  financial  depression,  when  many  contract  shops  were 
working  with  only  a  partial  force,  or  were  entirely  shut  down,  and 
hence  could  not  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  investigation. 
These  omitted  shops  are  largely  of  the  **  small  contract  shop''  type, 
but  are  the  ones  where  home  finishing  is  the  rule.  ('*)  Probably  about 
two-thirds  of  the  ready-made  clothing  is  made  up  in  these  contract 

«Thu8  in  three  contract  shops  investigated  employing  a  total  of  105, 22,  and  14  persons, 
respectively,  there  were  58,  5,  and  3  women  employed,  respectively.  Forty-nine  of 
the  58,  4  of  the  5,  and  all  of  the  3  women  employed  by  these  respective  shops  were 
home  finishers. 
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Even  in  the  class  of  shops  represented,  home  finishing  is  shown 
to  be  much  more  extensive  than  is  generally  supposed. 

RACES  OF  HOME  WORKERS. 

The  women  engaged  in  home  work  are  largely  of  foreign  race,  and 
usually  of  foreign  birth.  The  predominance  of  the  Italians,  who 
practically  have  a  monopoly  of  this  home  work,  is  shown  in  the  table 
which  follows: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ITALIAN,  GERMAN,  AND  OTHER  OOME  WORKERS 
VISITED  IN  EACU  CITY. 


Race. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Raltlmore. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

30 
2 
2 

cent. 

Num.   Per 
ber.    cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
ceul. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

IVr 

oenU 

Italian 

90.0 
5.0 

5.0 

5  ,  14.7 
17  !  50  n 
12     35.3 

479 
7 
2 

98.2 
1.4 
.4 

22  ,  45.9 
Ki  1  3.T3 
10     20.8 

26 
14 
24 

40.6 
21.9 
37.6 

5fi8 
5n 
60 

84.3 

German 

8.3 

Other  races 

7.4 

Total 

40 

100.0 

34  IIOO.O 

1 

488 

100.0 

48   100.0 

64 

100.0 

074 

100.0 

In  each  city  except  Rochester  the  Itahans  formed  the  larpost 
group.  In  that  city,  however,  the  Germans  not  only  predominate 
in  tlie  clothing  industry,  but  outnumber  any  other  foreign-born 
nationality.  One-half  of  the  34  home  workers  visited  were  Ger- 
man, and  but  5  were  Italian.  Only  17  Americans  were  found  among 
the  674  home  workers  visited  in  all  cities — 3  in  Rochester,  7  in  Phila- 
delphia, 7  in  Baltimore,  and  none  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  Italian  and  German  home  workers  visited  represent  84.3  per 
cent  and  8.3  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  number  of  home 
workers  visited  in  all  cities,  but  in  New  York  City  it  will  be  seen  tliat 
more  than  98  per  cent  visited  were  Italians.  As  an  exhaustive  can- 
vass of  home  workers  was  not  made  for  any  city,  those  figures  can 
not  be  taken  as  an  exact  measure  of  the  proportion  of  each  nationality 
engaged  in  home  finishing,  but  it  is  believed  from  general  observation 
and  the  testimony  of  the  employers  and  the  workers  that  the  results 
of  such  a  canvass  would  not  have  resulted  in  very  material  changes  in 
such  proportions. 

Hebrew  women  almost  invariably  stop  work  when  they  marry,  and 
no  matter  how  great  their  poverty  the  Hebrew  men  seldom  allow 
the  women  of  their  family  to  do  this  work  at  home,  even  though  they 
may  have  been  shop  workers  before  marriage.  Only  9  Hebrew 
women  were  found  among  the  674  home  workers  visited;  of  these, 
6  were  in  Baltimore  and  3  in  Rochester.  Seven  of  the  Hebrew 
home  workers  were  married,  but  2  of  the  7  had  been  deserted  by  their 
husbands.  Among  the  German  women  home  work  is  a  survival  from 
the  time  when  the  German  home  shop,  employing  all  the  members 
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of  the  family,  was  the  predominant  type  in  the  industry.  With  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  German  and  the  invasion  of  the  field  by 
the  Italian  the  importance  of  home  finishing  among  Germans  has 
declined^ 

Finishing,  as  a  general  rule,  is  left  for  the  newest  and  most  needy 
of  the  immigrants.  In  the  cities  where  there  is  a  considerable  Ital- 
ian population,  the  home  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  married  Italian 
women,  who  take  up  this  work  upon  arrival  in  America,  usually  with- 
out any  previous  experience  in  the  sewing  trades,  and  continue  in  it 
for  years. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  HOM£  WORKERS. 

That  home  work  in  the  clothing  industry  is  essentially  the  work  of 
married  women  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  showing  that  95 
per  cent  of  all  the  home  workers  visited  were  or  had  been  married. 
Save  for  the  Italians  and  Germans  the  numbers  are  so  small  that 
the  percentages  have  little  if  any  significance.  There  was  a  larger 
per  cent  of  single  women  among  the  Germans  than  among  any  other 
nationality.  The  smallest  per  cent  of  single  women  of  any  race  rep- 
resented by  considerable  numbers  was  found  among  the  Italians. 
Italians  marry  at  an  earlier  age  and  marry  more  universally  than 
do  the  women  of  the  other  nationalities  represented.  In  Chicago  all 
of  the  home  workers  'visited  were  or  had  been  married;  in  Roch- 
ester, 76.5  per  cent;  in  New  York,  96.9  per  cent;  in  Philadelphia, 
93.8  per  cent,  and  in  Baltimore,  87.5  per  cent — the  lowest  percentage 
for  married  women  being  found  in  Rochester,  where  there  are  more 
Germans  and  Americans  and  fewer  Italians  than  in  the  other  cities. 
The  number  of  married  and  other  home  workers  visited  are  pre- 
sentedi  by  races,  in  the  following  table: 
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NUMBER  AND  PBR  CENT  OP  MARRIED,  OP  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  OR 
DESERTED,  AND  OP  SINGLE  HOME  WORKERS  VISITED  IN  EACH  CITY,  BY  RACE. 


Cltjandnot. 

Married 

Widowed,  divorced, 
■eparated,  or  de- 
serted. 

Shigle. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Nomber. 

Percent 

Chicago: 

Qerman 

1 
34 
2 

fiao 

94.4 
100.0 

1 

a 

60.0 
6.6 

8 

It«){Afl 

36 

2 

Total 

37 

92.5 

3 

7.5 

40 

Rocbesten 

A  innicaQ  ..•• 

1 

10 
3 
6 

4 

33.3 
68.8 
100.0 
100.0 
66. 6 

2 
6 

66.7 
20.4 

3 

2 

n.8 

17 

Uebrevr 

3 

Xtftlten   

6 

Other  races 

1 

16.7 

1 

16.7 

6 

Total 

23 

67.7 

3 

8.8 

8 

23.6 

34 

New  York: 

Oerman 

2 
424 

28.6 
88.6 

4 

43 

67.1 
9.0 

1 

12 
2 

14.3 

2.6 

100.0 

7 

Italian 

479 

Other  racea 

2 

Total 

426 

87.3 

47 

9.6 

16 

3.1 

488 

Philadelphia: 

4 

6 

21 

60.0 
37.6 
95.6 

4 

7 
1 
2 

60.0 

83.8 

4.5 

100.0 

8 

Oerman 

3 

18.7 

16 

Ttftllan , . 

22 

2 

Total 

31 

64.6 

14 

29.2 

3  1           6.2 

48 

Baltimore: 

American 

3 
8 
2 
18 
7 
1 

33.3 
67.2 
33.3 
60.2 
87.6 
100.0 

6 
3 

4 
3 

1 

66.7 
21.4 
66.7 
11.6 
12.6 

9 

German 

3 

21.4 

14 

Hebrew 

6 

Italian 

6 

19.2 

20 

Lithuanian 

8 

1 

Total 

39 

60.9 

17 

26.6 

8 

12.5 

64 

Alleities: 

American 

8 
27 
5 
fi02 
7 
7 

40.0 
48.2 
66.6 
88.4 
87.5 
53.8 

10 
17 

4 

49 
1 
3 

60.0 
30.4 
44.4 
8.6 
12.5 
23.1 

2 
12 

10.0 
21.4 

20 

Goman 

56 

Hebrew 

9 

Italian 

17 

3.0 

568 

I.ffhiianinn 

8 

3 

Ml 

13 

Total 

656 

82.5 

84 

12.6 

34  1            6.0 

674 

In  the  next  table  the  conjugal  condition  of  home  workers  is  given 
by  age  groups.  The  table  shows  clearly  that  this  work  is  confined 
to  older  women.  The  young  girls  do  not  go  into  it,  because  it  has 
no  future,  no  chance  for  advancement.  More  than  91  per  cent  of 
all  these  workers  were  over  20  years  of  age  and  nearly  60  per  cent 
were  30  years  or  older. 
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NUMBER  OF  MARRIED,  OF  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  OR  DESERTED,  AND 
OF  SIKGLE  HOME  WORKERS  VISITED  IN  EACH  CITY,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


City  aod  age  group. 


Married. 


Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
or  deserted, 


Single. 


TotaL 


Chicago: 

18  to  20  years 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  49  years 

50  years  and  over. 


Total. 


Rochester: 

Under  16  years 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  49  years 

50  years  and  over. 


Total. 


New  York: 

Undo- 16  years 

16 and  17  years.... 

18  to  20  years 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  49  years 

50  vears  and  over. 


Total. 


Philadelphia: 

Under  16  years 

16  and  17  years — 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  49  years 

50  years  and  over. 


Total. 


Baltimore: 

Under  16  years 

10  and  17  years — 

18  to  20  years 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  29  "years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  49  years 

50  years  and  over. 


Total. 


All  cities: 

Under  16  years.... 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years 

21  to  24  years 

25to29yeiirs 

30  to  34  Vears 

35  to  49  years 

50  years  and  over. 


Total. 


3 
37 
75 
83 
77 
130 
21 


426  I 


4 

42 

90 
110 
100 
181 

29 


550  J 


84 
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EARNINGS  OF  HOBfB  AND  SHOP  WORKERS. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  weekly  and  yearly  earnings  of  home 
and  shop  workers  shows  that  the  shop  worker  earns  much  more  than 
the  home  worker.  These  data  were  derived  from  the  statements  of 
the  workers  which  were  verified  by  a  comparison  of  wages  in  shops 
from  which  yearly  pay  rolls  were  secured.  In  the  following  tables 
single  and  married  shop  and  home  finishers  in  New  York  City  are 
distributed  according  to  weekly  and  yearly  earnings  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  (It  must  be  noted  that  here  only  ''finishers"  are  con- 
sidered, other  workers  being  ignored.)  Only  those  women  who  had 
been  finishers  (either  home  or  shop)  for  one  year  or  more,  and, 
among  the  married,  only  those  who  had  been  married  one  year  or 
more  are  here  considered.  The  weekly  earnings  represent  the  earn- 
ings of  a  full  week,  while  the  yearly  earnings  represent  the  esti- 
mates (**)  of  the  finishers  for  their  yearly  earnings. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  AND  HARRIED  SHOP  FINISHERS  AND  HOME 
FINISHERS  IN  NEW  YORK.  BY  CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  PER  FULL  WEEK. 


[Tbis  table  IncladflB  only  women  who  have  been  finishers  a  year  or  more,  and 
those  who  have  been  married  a  year  or  more.) 

unong  the  married  only 

Home  finishers. 

OaflBlfied  weekly 
earnings. 

Single. 

Married. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Nom- 
bcr. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

TotaL 

fl  tofl40 

1 

9.1 

13 
51 
92 
60 
93 
29 
47 
14 
16 
5 
5 
3 
3 

3.0 

n.9 

21.4 

13.9 

2L6 

6.7 

10.9 

3.3 

3.5 

1.2 

1.2 

.7 

.7 

14 

$1.50  to  $1.99 

51 

$3  to  $2.49 

1 

0.9 

2 
2 
4 
6 
9 
6 
9 
1 

15 
6 
3 
2 

3.0 
3.0 
6.2 
9.3 

13.8 
9.3 

13.8 
1.5 

23.2 
9.3 
4.6 
3.0 

3 
2 

7 
10 
18 
10 
31 

6 
38 
24 
18 
11 

1 
1 

4 

9.1 

9.1 

36.4 

93 

$3  50  to  $2.99 

61 

$3  to  $3.49 

3 
4 
9 
4 
22 
5 
23 
18 
15 
9 

2.6 
3.6 
7.9 
3.6 
19.5 
4.4 
20.4 
15.9 
13.3 
7.9 

97 

$3.50  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.49 

29 

3 

27.3 

50 

$4.50  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.49 

14 

1 

9.0 

16 

$5.50  to  $5.99 

$•  to  $6.99 

$7  to$7  99    • 

5 

5 

8 

$8  to  $8.99 

$ 

$9  and  over 

Total 

113 

100.0 

65 

100.0 

178 

11 

100.0 

430 

100.0 

441 

A  The  per  cent  of  error  in  theee  estimates  is  considered  on  pp.  352  and  353  of  this 
report. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  SINGLE  AND  MARRIED  SHOP  FINISHERS  AND  HOME 
FINISHERS  IN  NEW  YORK.  BY  CLASSIFIED  YEARLY  EARNINGS. 


[Thli  table  •xdadflB 

reported.) 

whom  ' 

yearly  earnings  were  not 

Shop  flnlahera. 

Home  finishers. 

Yeaily  earnings. 

Single. 

Maoted. 

TotaL 

Single. 

Married. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

TotsL 

Under  $2S 

9 
42 

66 

58 

71 

41 

43 

23 

20 

6 

8 

2 

8 

1 

2.1 

10.7 

16.8 

14.8 

18.1 

10.4 

10.9 

5.9 

5.1 

1.5 

2.1 

.6 

.7 

.2 

9 

126  to  $40* 

13 

1.8 

10.9 

1.8 

1.8 

12.7 

16.4 

3.7 

23.6 

10.9 

9.1 

1.8 

8.7 

1.8 

a 

18 
20 
28 
10 
21 

6 
19 

8 

42 

$50  to  174.    

• 

8 
2 

1 

30.6 
20.0 
10.0 

69 

$75  to  $99 

1 

LO 

60 

$100  to  $124 

72 

$125  to  $149      

4 

9 
18 
15 

it 

6 
17 
7 

4.2 

9.4 
18.8 
15.6 

4.2 
16.7 

5.2 
17.7 

7.2 

41 

$l,'iOto$174 

2 

1 

20.0 
10.0 

46 

$175  to  $199 

24 

$200  to  $224 

20 

$225  to  $249 

6 

$250  to  $274 

1 

10.0 

9 

$275  to  $299 

a 

$300  to  $349 

8 

$350  and  over 

1 

Total 

96 

100.0 

65 

100.0 

151 

10 

100.0 

393 

100.0 

403 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  married  shop  finishers  none  earned 
less  than  $2  in  a  full  week^  while  practically  15  per  cent  of  the 
married  home  finishers  earned  less  than  that  amount;  that  55  per 
cent  of  the  married  shop  finishers  earned  $5  or  more  and  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  married  home  finishers  earned  that  much;  that  a  little 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  married  home  finishers  earned  less  than 
$3  a  week. 

About  51  per  cent  of  the  married  shop  finishers  earned  $200  or 
more  during  the  year,  while  the  married  home  finishers  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  13  per  cent  earned  less  than  $50,  nearly  45  per  cent 
earned  less  than  $100,  and  only  10  per  cent  of  them  earned  as  much 
or  more  than  $200. 

These  differences  may  be  attributed  to  the  interruptions  to  the 
work  of  the  home  finishers  on  account  of  other  duties;  the  fact  that 
they  are  older  and  less  rapid  workers;  that  the  shop  finishers  get 
steady  work  while  the  home  finishers  may  be  overworked  one  day 
and  idle  the  next,  and  the  interruption  in  their  work  caused  by  going 
to  and  from  the  shop  and  waiting  there  to  obtain  work. 

A  study  of  earnings  by  years  at  work  shows  that  no  matter  for  how 
long  a  period  a  woman  remained  a  home  finisher  neither  her  eflSciency 
nor  earning  power  seemed  to  improve.  The  work  requires  so  little  skill 
that  the  average  woman  can  do  it  practically  as  well  after  two  weeks' 
as  after  two  years'  experience.  Home  workers  themselves  say  in  most 
cases  that  they  could  earn  as  much  during  the  first  week  as  they 
could  ever  earn.  There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  average  earning 
capacity  of  shop  workers  in  proportion  to  age,  as  shown  in  the  table 
relating  to  earnings  and  age  (p.  142). 
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The  table  that  follows  shows  the  amount  that  home  workers  could 
earn  per  week  when  working  full  time  and  is  not  based  upon  earnings 
aa  shown  by  pay  rolls  but  upon  the  answers  made  by  the  home  work- 
ers to  inquiries  regarding  their  earnings.  The  weekly  earnings  given, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  represent  full  time  and  not  actual  earnings. 
They  indicate  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  rather  than  the  actual 
trade  conditions.  It  has  been  impossible  to  separate  the  earnings  of 
helpers  from  those  of  home  workers  and  so  the  amounts  given  repre- 
sent the  combined  earnings  of  home  workers  and  helpers.  The 
table  includes  all  home  workers  regardless  of  time  in  the  industry 
or  occupation. 

NUMBES  OF  HOME  WORKERS  IN  EACH  CITY  EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  PER 

FULL  WEEK. 

[This  table  indodes  all  home  workers  covered  by  thla  iiiTeetlgatioii.] 


Eamlnffi  per  full  week. 

Chicago. 

Roches- 
ter. 

New 
York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Balti- 
more. 

Total. 

Under  fl 

4 
11 
64 
96 
G6 
104 
30 
M 
17 
24 

6 
11 

fi 

3 

1 

2 

2 

10 

10 

13 

8 

10 

1 

4 

1 

2 

s 

fl  to  11.49 

2 
2 

4 
3 
9 
11 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
6 
2 
13 
4 
2 
3 
8 

16 

fl.S0tofl.99 

60 

f2tof2.49 

3 
2 
2 

4 
6 
6 
6 

1 
3 

1 

119 

f2.50tof2.99 

83 

ff  U>f3.49 

141 

fS.fi0tof3.99 

57 

f4tof4.49 

75 

f4.fiOtof4.99 

27 

f6tof5.49 

43 

f5^  tof5.99 

0 

f6tof6.99 

6 

24 

f7tof7.99 

6 

f8tof$.99 

1 

4 

f0tof9.99 

a 

2 

flO  and  oTer 

3 

3 

Total 

40 
f3.34 

34 
f4.fi2 

488 

f3.06 

48 

fa.  76 

64 
f3.14 

674 

Average  earnings  per  fall  week 

f3.21 

The  yearly  earnings  shown  in  the  following  table  represent  the 
amounts  earned  by  home  workers  during  the  twelvemonths  preceding 
the  agent's  visit;  according  to  the  statements  of  the  workers,  often 
substantiated  by  their  shop  books  from  which  the  amount  earned 
during  the  year  was  computed.  If  the  home  worker  had  worked  in 
a  shop  from  which  a  yearly  pay  roll  had  been  secured,  her  statement 
was  checked  by  the  pay  roU.  It  was  found  in  the  way  mentioned 
that  this  question  was  answered  with  an  unexpected  degree  of 
accuracy.  This  table  includes  only  home  workers  who  have  worked 
in  the  industry  one  year  or  more. 
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CHILDRBN  WORKIN O  AS  HELPERS. 

Of  the  helpers,  110  were  found  to  be  children,  and  83  of  this  number 
were  below  14  years  of  age.  There  were  17  who  were  14  years  of  age 
and  10  who  were  15.  Women  with  children  at  work  and  the  chil- 
dren themselves  know  that  child  labor  is  against  pubUc  sentiment, 
and  imless  a  child  was  caught  working  it  was  seldom  admitted  that 
such  child  did  work.  Sometimes  upon  a  first  visit  they  denied  work- 
ing, but  were  found  at  work  when  visited  again.  Often  as  an  agent 
entered  a  house  where  children  were  at  work,  a  sudden  dropping  and 
concealing  of  the  work  was  noticed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  agents 
on  this  investigation  that  all  children  of  a  household  where  home 
work  is  done  are  drafted  into  this  work  with  more  or  less  regularity, 
after  school,  at  night,  and  on  Sunday.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  investigation  was  made  during  a  period  of  busine^  depres- 
sion, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  child  labor  among  home 
workers  was  then  less  than  in  a  normal  period. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  distribution  of  the  children 
foimd  helping  home  workers  in  one  form  or  another. 

NUMBER   OF   CHILD   HELPERS   TO   HOME    WORKERS   IN  BACH  CITY  BY  AQB   OF 

HELPERS. 


Number 
of  home 
workers. 

Number 
of  child 
heliWB. 

Child  helpers  of  ages— 

city. 

1 
years. 

6 
years. 

7 
years. 

8 
years. 

9 
years. 

10 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 

years. 

15 
years. 

Chicago 

Rochester 

40 
84 

488 
48 
64 

4 

4 

81 

10 

11 

•  1 



a2 

'"'i' 

14 
1 

1 

*  "'s' 

1 
1 

•  1 
6 
1 
2 

New  York 

Philadelphia . . 
Baltimore 

3 
1 

1 

6 
al 

7 

8 

2 

•  1 

21 

2 

04 

8 

1 
1 

6 
1 

2 

Total.... 

«74 

110 

8 

2 

5 

•  6 

7 

aO 

612 

a27 

a  12 

17 

10 

a  Indading  1  child  who  takes  work  to  and  from  shop. 
6  Incladlng  2  children  who  take  work  to  and  from  snop. 

In  a  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  the  New  York  State 
department  of  labor,  (")  commenting  on  a  table  there  presented,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  accurate  figures  regarding  child  labor  in  home 
work  is  thus  stated:  > 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  these  figures  understate  the  number 
of  child  workers,  even  of  those  who  stay  out  of  school  to  assist  in 
home  work.  It  seemed  advisable  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of 
children,  for  even  those  who  attend  school  regularly  do  more  or  less 
work  at  home.  If  they  do  not  carry  the  bundles  of  clothing  from 
the  shop  to  the  home  and  back  again,  they  at  least  assist  in  the  house- 
hold work  and  thus  allow  the  women  more  time  for  sewing.  In  13 
of  the  families  minor  children  assumed  all  the  responsibiUties  of  man- 
aging the  house. 

o Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  New  York,  1902,  p.  70. 
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In  another  report  of  this  same  department,  (')  the  following  state- 
ment is  made: 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  proportion  of  children  [at  work]  among  tenement 
home  workers  in  general  is  not  large.  But  in  certain  neighborhoods 
it  is;  and  therefore  a  special  investigation  ♦  ♦  ♦  was  under- 
taken. The  first  district  consisted  of  all  Ucensed  houses  on  EUza- 
beth,  Motty  Mulberry,  and  Baxter  streets.  *  *  *  In  the  first 
district  241  houses  were  covered.  The  number  of  children  of  14  or 
imder  found,  or  who  admitted  working,  was  119  (27  boys,  92  girls). 
The  number  who  attended  school — more  or  less — ^was  94;  of  those 
who  did  not,  25.  The  medimn  age  was  10-11;  a  few  as  young  as 
5  and  6  were  found  doing  some  worK.  Night  work  was  common,  and 
man^  of  the  children  were  engaged  at  long  and  set  tasks.  The  pro- 
portion of  older  workers  (15  or  over)  was  not  ascertained  and  can  not 
oe  estimated  further  than  that  it  clearly  exceeded  5  older  persons  to 
1  child.     "Finishing''  garments  was  the  principal  occupation. 

In  the  present  investigation  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  finishing 
on  garments  was  done  in  those  sections  of  New  York  City  where  the 
report  states  that  child  labor  is  most  prevalent. 

While  an  agent  was  in  a  clothing  factory  in  New  York  City  a 
number  of  children  brought  in  work  done  at  home  by  their  mothers. 
The  woman  in  charge  of  the  finishing  work  examined  the  garments 
returned,  and  in  a  few  instances  found  that  the  buttons  were  improp- 
erly sewed  on.  The  garments  were  given  back  to  the  children,  who 
resewed  the  buttons.    The  contractor  said  this  was  not  unusual. 

CHILDRBN  AT  HOMB,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  WORK. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  households  (*)  visited 
not  having  children,  and  the  number  having  children.  It  also  shows 
the  number  of  children  in  the  households  who  are  at  home,  at  school, 
and  at  work. 

o  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  CommiflBioner  of  Labor  of  New  York,  1907,  p.  1. 61. 

(The  term  ''household''  is  used  here  as  distinct  from  ''family;"  a  household  here 
means  all  the  persons  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  family  investigated  lived. 
Sometimes  two  or  more  families  lived  in  the  same  apartment.  The  term  "house- 
hold "  was  used,  as  the  sevenl  families  combined  their  cooking  arrangements  and 
shared  expenses,  and  children  in  the  other  families  living  in  the  apartment  were 
■ometimes  found  to  help  the  home  worker  visited. 
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NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  WITHOUT  CHILDREN  AND  WITH  CHILDREN;  AND  NUM 

AND  AGE  OF 


HouBchoIds. 

Children  of  ages— 

City  and  race. 

With- 
out 
chil- 
dren 

under 
16 

years. 

With 
chil- 
dren 
under 

16 
years. 

Total. 

Under 

2 
years. 

2  to  6  years. 

6and7 

years. 

At 
home. 

At 
home. 

At 
school. 

At 
home. 

At 
school. 

Chicago: 

American 

2 

2 

1 

Hebrew                                  .... 

Italian 

6 

28 

33 

14 

26 

7 

6 

T  .If hnanlftn                                  . .   . . 

2 

2 

2 

2* 

Total 

5 

32 

37 

14 

29 

7 

7 

Rocbester: 

American 

4 

2 

7 
7 
3 
6 

11 
9 
3 
6 

i* 

6 

3 
1 

1 
6 

1 

3 
1 
2 

1 

German 

Hebrew             

1 

Italian 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

Total 

8 

26 

34 

7 

10 

1 

1 

8 

New  York: 

Ampric&Q    •     *     ... 

German 

4 

3 

1 

306 

7 

1 

866 

*   *266' 

2 

1 
258 

1 

Hebrew      .           .... 

Italian 

50 

8 

60 

48 

Lithuanian    . 

Other  races 

i 

1 

2 

1 

Total 

66 

6 

4 

310 

4 

10 

365 

9 
14 

200 

1 

281 

2 
6 

8 

60 

50 

Philadelphia: 

American 

German 

1 

1 

Hebrew 

Italian. 

2 

19 

21 

"  ii 

17 

1 

6 

6 

Lithuanian 

Other  races 

1 

1 



Total 

11 

34 

46 

12 

24 

2 

6 

6 

Baltimore: 

American 

3 
6 
2 
2 

6 

8 
4 

20 
11 

8 
13 

6 
22 
11 

1 

1 

6* 

2 

German 

i" 

12 
3 

1 
2 
14 
8 

Hebrew 

1 
3 
1 

1 
2 
2 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

Other  races 

Total 

12 

12 
15 
2 
59 

48 

16 
30 

8 

377 

11 

8 

60 

28 
45 
10 
436 
11 
11 

16 

1 

2 

242 
3 

1 

25 

6 
10 
4 

320 
8 
2 

5 

6 

9 

AU  cities: 

American 

i" 

2 
12 

1 

1 

i* 

65 
2 

4 
4 
2 
64 
2 
4 

German 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

0  ther  races 

3 

Total 

91 

450 

541 

249 

349 

16 

60 

80 
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BBR  OF  CHILDRBN  AT  HOICB,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  WORK  IN  BACH  CITY,  BY  RACB 
CHILDREN. 


Chfldnnofi^M- 

Chlldno  imder  16  Teai 

StollycMB. 

13Mldl3  7C«B. 

14  And  15  yean. 

n. 

At 

home. 

At 

achooL 

At 

home. 

At 

school. 

At 

work. 

At 

home. 

At 

ioiM}oL 

At 

work. 

At 

At 

achooL 

At 
work. 

TotaL 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

3 

10 

1 

3 

2 

1 

51 

20 

1 

72 

3 

1 

1 

3 

6 

0 

3 

14 

3 

4 

2 

1 

56 

27 

1 

84 

r 

9 
5 

1 
3 

i* 

3 

4 
1 

2 
3 

1 

4 
6 
2 
10 

16 
10 
6 

4 

2 
8 

1 

21 

2 

18 

g 

14 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

21 

1 

0 

2 

1 

7 

22 

40 

7 

69 

2 

1 

2 

1 

668 

4 

A 

1 

18 

137 

12 

61 

1 

15 

21 

37 

275 

88 

866 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

18 

140 

12 

62 

1 

16 

22 

87 

657 

282 

38 

877 

3 
0 

1 
0 

1 

1 
2 

8 
6 

5 
14 

1 
3 

9 

H 

1 

12 

1 

1 

4 

37 

18 

4 

69 

1 

1 

1 

' 

1 

22 

3 
3 

1 

18 
3 

1 
*• 

7 

1 
2 

^^^^^ 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

7 

1 
2 

6* 

2 

45 

38 

6 
8 
3 
34 
6 

7 

1 
3 
1 
7 
2 

90 

u 

7 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

4 
28 
14 

13 
8 

i' 

7 

60 
22 

28 

1 

10 

4 

1 

6 

10 

48 

67 

14 

119 

i* 

22* 

16 
17 
2 
180 
3 
8 

2* 

14* 

1 

1 

6 
12 

1 
71 

2 
3 

1 
24 

4 
7 
1 

47 
2 
1 

7 
16 

7 

679 

14 

6 

26 
87 

8 
351 

6 
16 

4 
8 
2 
60 
2 
1 

87 

1 
1 
3 

8 
16* 

61 
17 

22 

3 

1 

1 

22 

23 

225 

18 

92 

fi 

20 

81 

«3 

728 

444 

67 

1,239 
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In  the  365  households  in  New  York  in  which  there  were  233  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  8  and  13  years,  inciusiye,  there  were  31  of 
this  number,  or  over  13  per  cent,  who  did  not  attend  any  school,  but 
were  illegally  kept  at  home  and  assisted  in  the  housework  or  home 
finishing.  Only  1  child  imder  14  years  of  age  in  any  home  worker's 
family  in  New  York  was  admitted  to  be  actually  working  for  wages 
outside  the  home. 

In  New  York,  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  are  required  to 
attend  school  unless  they  are  at  work.  In  the  New  York  house- 
holds there  were  75  children  of  these  ages,  of  whom  16,  or  21.3  per 
cent,  were  illegally  out  of  school. 

A  few  other  points  may  be  noted  here  concerning  the  matter  of 
schooling  of  home  workers'  children.  Of  the  100  children  6  and  7 
years  of  age  who  are  not  legally  required  to  go  to  school,  but  who 
may  be  looked  upon  as  of  school  age,  50  per  cent  were  not  attend- 
ing school.  And  of  those  14  and  15  years  of  age,  who  the  law  says 
shall  either  be  lawfully  employed  or  be  at  school,  only  22,  or  29  per 
cent,  were  attending  school.  Thus  the  period  of  schooling  for  these 
children  tends  to  be  limited  to  the  six  years  from  8  to  13,  inclusive. 
And  it  has  already  been  noted  that  many  children  of  these  ages  did 
not  go  to  school,  so  that  actually  the  years  of  schooling  are  even  fewer 
than  that. 

For  the  other  four  cities  there  were  179  children  between  6  and  13 
years  of  age,  inclusive,  of  whom  16  per  cent  were  neither  at  school 
nor  at  work.  There  were  in  these  cities  in  the  households  of  the 
home  workers  visited  38  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  of  whom 
only  4  neither  worked  nor  attended  school. 

The  same  tendency  for  the  years  of  schooling  of  these  children  to 
be  limited  to  the  six  years  from  8  to  13,  inclusive,  will  be  noted  in 
these  cities. 

Of  the  1,239  children  of  all  ages  under  16,  it  will  be  noted  that 
614,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  were  under  6  years  of  age.  It  can  be 
readily  understood  that  the  care  of  these  children  under  6  years  of 
age — nearly  half  of  them  being  under  2  years  of  age — is  a  constant 
interruption  in  the  work,  and  their  care  is  one  reason  why  the  women 
work  at  home  rather  than  in  the  shop.  ^ 

In  only  91  of  the  541  households  were  there  no  children  under  16 
years  of  age.  A  distribution  of  the  children  by  ages  and  according 
to  whether  or  not  they  remained  at  home,  went  to  school,  or  were 
gainfully  employed  shows  that  49.5  per  cent  of  them  were  five  years 
of  age  and  imder.  Less  than  10  per  cent  were  from  14  to  16  years  of 
age.     Only  67,  or  about  5  per  cent,  were  gainfully  employed. 

The  children  who  are  helpers  to  homo  finishers  are  included  in  those 
designated  '*at  home"  and  not  as  "at  work."  Those  said  to  be  "at 
work"  include  only  those  children  who  work  outside  the  home  for 
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separate  wages/  in  shops  or  in  factories,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  are 
exclusive  of  home  finishers'  helpers. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  none  of  the  children  **at  work"  in 
home  finishers'  families  were  the  children  of  widows  or  of  families  of 
the  extremest  poverty. 

T}\e  size  of  the  families  in  which  helpers  were  found,  the  family 
earnings,  the  yearly  and  weekly  earnings  of  the  home  workers,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  helper  to  the  home  worker,  as  well  as  his  or 
her  age  and  the  extent  of  the  help  reported  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

SIZE  AND  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  FAMILIES  OF  HOME  WORKERS  HAVING 
HELPERS,  EARNINGS  OF  HOME  WORKER  AND  HELPER,  AGE,  RELATIONSHIP,  AND 
CONDITION  OF  HELPER,  AND  EXTENT  OF  HELP  GIVEN. 

CHICAGO. 


Sixe 

Income 

of 

family 

lor 

year. 

Earning  of 
home  worker 
and  helper. 

The  helper. 

of 
Uy. 

Total 
yearly 
earn- 
ings. 

Earn- 
ings 

fufl 
week. 

Age. 

Relationship  to 

How  occupied 
when  not 
helping. 

Extent  of  help  given. 

1800 

328 
825 

£96 

450 
254 

$150 
150 
325 

176 
200 
IB 

13.00 
3.00 
6.50 

3.50 

5.00 
2.00 

13 

60 

39 

(    15 

13 

Daughter 

At  home 

At  work 

Athome 

At  home 

At  school 

At  work 

AtschooL 

Regular. 

Motticr-ln-law 

Mother 

Regular;  evenings. 
Occasional. 

Niece 

Regular. 

Rcpjlar;  after  school. 

Son 

Husband 

Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 

Dau£hter 

Regular;  out  of  school  hours. 

BOCHBSTER. 


5 

S854 

1,122 
617 
764 

1264 
192 
95 
165 

16.00 
4.00 
2.25 
4.40 

10 
14 
6 
14 

Son 

AtschooL 

Athome 

Athome 

Athome 

Regular;  after  school. 
Rf'gular. 

6 

Daughter 

8 

Son 

Regular. 
Regular. 

8 

Daughter 

mW  TOKK. 


S286 

$186 

$4.00 

27 

276 

238 

4.76 

51 

547 

160 

4.50 

23 

400 

175 

4.80 

(•) 

325 

100 

2.00 

26 

373 

217 

5.00 

38 

390 

190 

4.00 

73 

311 

83 

2.25 

(«) 

555 

190 

4.50 

19 

567 

207 

4.50 

26 

475 

175 

8.50 

31 

420 

420 

10.00 

175 

175 

8.00 

J02 

140 

5.00 

12 

200 

200 

2.50 

28 
f    ^* 

685 

160 

8.50 

16 

858 

128 

4.00 

^26 

800 

68 

2.50 

24 

288 

100 

2.00 

22 

554 

104 

2.00 

« 

Husband 

Husband 

Husband 

Neighbor*!    chU- 
dren. 

Husband 

Husband 

Mother 

Sister-in-law 

Dauehter(marriod ) 

Husband , 

Husband 

Husband , 

Daughter 

Husband , 

Daughter , 

Husband 

Daughter 


Daughter. 


Husband. 
Husband. 
Husband. 
Husband. 


(•) 
Athome.. 
At  work.. 

(•) 

At  work. . 

At  home . . 
At  home . . 

Athome.. 
At  work. . 
At  work.. 
Athome.. 
Athome.. 
At  home . . 
At  school. 
Athome.. 
(•) 

(•) 


Ati 
At  work. 
At  work. 
Atl 


Occasional. 
Regular. 
Occnsionsi 
Occasional. 

Occasional. . 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular;  0  months. 

Regular. 

Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 

Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular  (cripple). 

Very  Uttle  (weak  eyes). 

Regular;  2  hours  dailv. 

Regular:  evenings  and  Satur- 
day afternoons. 

Regular;  evenings  ami  Satur- 
day afternoons. 

Occasional;  when  outofcwork. 

Occasional;  when  oat  of  work. 

Occasional. 

Regular;  3  months. 


•  Not  reported. 
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NEW  TORK-CoattnoBd. 


Slie 

of 

tBrn- 

ttj. 


Ineoma 

of 

funny 

for 

year. 


Eaminf^of 
borne  worker 
sod  helper. 


Total 
yearly 


109. 


«678 
540 
426 
379 
342 
467 
411 
780 

330 

822 
236 

436 
476 

804 

250 
356 
476 
488 
260 
47» 

800 

666 

123 

326 
553 
605 
753 
381 


386 

434 

270 
244 
460 

636 
474 

465 

358 
419 
352 
335 
310 

711 
435 
376 
ft65 

560 


639 
400 
186 


S58 
240 
156 
100 
63 
23 
165 
56 

95 

126 
106 

150 
100 

220 

100 
132 
120 
150 
135 
104 


150 
25 

44 

250 
165 
63 
156 


105 

210 

120 

56 
150 

100 
25 

250 

83 
82 

112 
29 

130 

235 
185 
250 
28 

66 

66 
175 
260 


Earn- 
ings 

week. 


12.25 
3.50 
4.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
4.30 
2.00 

2.50 

3.50 
3.00 

3.00 
4.00 

4.50 

3.00 
2.50 
3.50 
3.00 
4.00 
2.00 

4.50 

3.00 

3.00 

2.00 
5.00 
8.30 
2.50 
3.75 

4.00 

5.00 

4.00 

3.50 
5.00 

3.00 
3.00 

6.00 

2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.40 
5.00 

4.50 
2.50 
6.00 
2.50 

1.50 


2.50 
5.00 
5.00 


/  48 
\  17 
•  Not  reported. 


The  helper. 


Age. 


20 
28 
53 
02 
U 
70 
38 
60 
23 
18 
16 
25 
12 

12 
18 
18 
13 
17 
12 
39 
16 
25 
17 
15 
56 
26 
20 
18 
58 
12 
22 
22 
17 

16 

70 
r    70 

14 

60 
12 
10 
9 
12 
13 
14 
17 
21 

11 
20 
17 
12 
22 


Relationahip  to 
home  worker. 


Neighbor 

Husband 

Husband 

Husband 

Stepdauehter. 

Husbana 

Husband 

Husband 

Sister 

Siiter 

Sister 

Husband 

Daughter 


Stepdaughter. . 

Daughter 

Sister 

Brother 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Son 

Husband 

Boarder  and  lodger 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Aunt 

Husband 

Cousin 

Sister 

Mother 

Daughter 

Cousin 

Sister 

Lodger 


Lodger.. 


Mother-in-law.. 
Mother-in-law.. 

Husband 

Daughter 

Sister , 


Mother. . . 
Daughter. 
Daughter. 


Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Stepdaughter 

Daughter  (mar- 
ried). 

None 

Daughter 

Sister 

Daughter 

Daughter  (mar- 
ried. 

Daughter 

Daughter... 

Son 

Son 

Mother 

Husband 

Daughter 


How  occupied 
when  not 
helping. 


At  home.. 
At  work.. 
At  home . . 
At  home . . 
At  home . . 
At  home.. 
At  work.. 
At  home.. 
At  work.. 
At  work.. 
At  home.. 
At  work. . 
At  school. 

At  home.. 
At  work.. 
At  school. 
At  home . . 
At  home . . 
At  home.. 
At  home . . 
At  school. 
At  work.. 
At  home.. 
At  work.. 
At  work. . 
At  home.. 
At  home . . 
At  home.. 
At  home.. 
At  work. . 
At  home . . 
At  school. 
At  work.. 
At  home.. 
At  work.. 


At  work. 


At  home.. 
At  home . . 
At  work.. 
At  school. 
At  work. . 


At  home . . 
At  home . . 
At  home.. 
At  home.. 
At  home.. 
At  school. 
At  home.. 
At  home.. 
At  home . . 

At  school. 
At  home.. 
At  home . . 
At  school. 
At  work.. 

At  work.. 
At  school. 
At  school. 
At  school. 
At  home . . 
At  work. . 
At  home.. 


Extent  of  help  gfrcn. 


Regular;  1  to  2  hours  dAlIj. 

Occasional;  when  oat  of  work. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Occasional. 

Occasional;  when  oat  of  work. 

Regular. 

OocasionaL 

Occasional. 

Occasional. 

OccaslonaL 

Regular;    after   school    and 

evenings. 
Occasional. 
Regular;  evenhira. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  wcirk. 
Occasional  (cripple). 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Occasional. 

Occasional;  when  oat  of  work. 
Occasional  (Invalid). 
Occasional. 
Occasional. 
Regular. 
OccasionaL 
Regular. 
OccasionaL 

Occasional;  when  oat  of  work. 
Regular. 

Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular. 
Occasional;     after   working 

hours. 
Occasional;     after   working 

hours. 
Regular. 
Regular. 

Occasional:  when  out  of  work. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional;     after    working 

hours. 
OccasionaL 
Re 
Re 
Re 
Re 
Re 
Re 
Re 
Re 

Regular;  after  schooL 

Occasional  (Invalid). 

Regular. 

Regular;  after  schooL 

OccasionaL 

OocasionaL 

Occasional. 

Regular;  after  schooL 

Regular;  after  schooL 

Occasional. 

Occasional;  when  oat  of  wofki 

Regalar. 


oat  of  school  houiB. 


ft  Income  for  ilz  moathf  onij. 
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8IZB  AND  INCOICB  FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  FAMILIES  OF  HOME  WORKERS  HAVING 
HELPERS,  EARNINGS  OF  HOME  WORKER  AND  HELPER,  AGE,  RELATIONSHIP,  AND 
CONDITION  OF  HELPER,  AND  EXTENT  OF  HELP  OIVEN-Contbuied. 

NEW  TORK--€ontlziaBd. 


Biu 

of 

fun- 


iDoome 

of 

flunlly 

for 

year. 


Earnings  of 
hems  workef 
and  helper. 


Total 
yearly 


Ings. 


Earn- 
ings 

^"l 
week. 


Tba  helper. 


Age. 


Relationahip  to 
home  woflEer. 


How  oocapled 
when  not 
helping. 


Extootafhi^flfM. 


1448 

370 
934 
218 
217 

600 

640 
468 

660 
103 

306 

eoo 

720 

281 
403 

1,663 


060 
486 
970 
608 

719 

886 

776 
100 

440 

664 

1,021 

181 
643 
604 
626 


716 
661 

779 


8183 

260 
98 

143 
22 

70 

46 
130 

100 
17 

%)0 

100 


260 

17 
184 

260 

300 

300 
66 
130 

64 

116 
17 
60 

160 

166 
234 

13 
07 

136 
76 

216 

143 
80 

190 


83.60 

6.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.60 

2.00 

1.80 
4.00 

2.00 
4.00 

4.00 

3.00 


6.00 


2.00 
4.00 


7.00 


7.60 
4.60 
L60 
2.60 

3.60 

3.60 
1.70 
L60 

3.00 


4.60 
6.00 

.60 

2.60 

2.70 
3.00 

6.00 

3.00 
4.00 

4.80 


/  ^ 
\  86 
62 
19 
47 
44 
10 

10 

(•) 

23 
(  ^ 

23 
19 
12 

10 
14 
43 
62 
21 
19 
17 
16 
13 
9 
7 

16 
18 
14 
9 
21 
18 

16 

11 
16 

^^ 

12 


14 

26 

(•) 

8 

11 

/  " 
\  40 
16 
12 
17 
16 
10 
7 


Husband 

Sister  (married) 

Husband 

Sister 

Husband 

Husband 

Granddaughter. . . 
Granddaughter. . . 
Daughter-m-law. . 
Daughter 

Mother 

Sister 

Husband.. .. 
Daughter. . .. 

Son 

Bister 

Daughter.... 
Daughter.... 

Son 

Daughter.... 
Husband.... 

Mother 

Daughter.... 

Daughter 

Daughter.... 

Son 

Dau^ter.... 

Son 

Daughter 

Stepdaughter 
Daughter.... 
Daughter.... 
Daughter.... 

Daughter 

Daughter.... 

Daughter.... 

Daughter.... 

Daughter 

Sister  (married)... 

SLster 

Sister 

Father 

Son 

Son 

Daughter 

Sister  (married)... 
Stepdaughter 
(married). 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Son 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Husband 

Daughter 

Niece 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Son 

Daughter 

•Not 


At  home. 

(•) 
At  work. 
At  home. 
At  work. 
At  work. 
At  school. 
At  school. 
At  work. 
At  school. 

At  home. 
At  home. 
At  work. 
At  school 
At  school. 
At  work. 
At  home. 
At  school. 

At  school. 
At  school. 
At  work. 
At  home. 
At  work. 
At  work. 
At  work. 
At  work. 
At  home. 
At  school 
At  school 
At  home. 
At  work. 
At  school. 
At  school. 
At  work. 
At  work. 

At  work. 

At  home. 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  work. 
At  work. 
At  home. 
At  school, 

At  school 

At  home. 
At  home. 
At  home. 

At  school 
At  work. 
At  school. 
At  home. 
At  school, 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  work. 
At  work. 
At  school. 
At  school. 


OccaslonaL 

OocaslonaL 

Occasional;  when  out  of  wofk. 

Regular. 

Occasional  (invalid). 

Occasional:  when  out  of  work. 

Regular;  after  school. 
R, — . .* ,--.. 

0< 

R  ol  nd 

o 

R( 

0<  BfWQfk. 

Hi 

R 
Oi 

o< 

R<  ol    and 

R 
R 
O  Dfwoffk. 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R  1 

R  1 

R 

0<  Dfwofk. 

O  oL 

0<  oL 

R 

0<  rklBg 

hours. 
Occasional;  after  worklmg 

hours. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Occasional. 

Occasional;  when  oat  of  work. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 
Regular. 
Occasional;  after  school  and 

Saturdays. 
Occasional;  after  school  and 

Saturdays. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 

Oc 
Re 
Re 
Re 
Re 
Re 
Oc 
Re 
Re 
Re 
Re 
Re 
Re 


ter  school, 
worklnf  booEi. 
)f  school  boon. 

school. 


working  booEi. 
working  1 
school. 
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mw  TOBK-Oooduded. 


Size 

of 
fem- 

Uy. 


Income 

of 

tenUbr 

tor 

year. 


EarnlDgs  of 
home  worker 
and  helper. 


Total 
yearly 
earn- 
ings. 


Earn- 
ings 
per 
-  full 
week. 


Tbe  helper. 


Age. 


Relationship  to 
home  worlcer. 


How  occupied 
when  not 
helping. 


Extent  of  help  given. 


1735 

286 
471 
282 
fiOO 
£85 

500 

280 
626 
560 

530 

755 

350 

478 

638 

700 
685 
040 
840 

700 

1,410 


1,611 

600 
064 

804 
1,060 
1,045 


8225 

130 
145 
80 
100 
155 

160 


50 
110 


$4.50 

8.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 

8.25 

2.00 
1.50 
5.50 


80 

L60 

130 

2.50 

35 

2.00 

78 

2.00 

1,5 


114 


250 
125 
104 
104 

100 

125 
160 


720 

100 
260 

626 
216 
00 

268 


6.00 


5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
6.00 

3.00 

2.50 
3.50 


15.00 


2.00 
6.50 


11.00 
5.00 


2.00 


7.50 


if 

14 
14 


Son , 

Daughter 

Daughter , 

Husband , 

Daughter , 

Daughter 

Mother-in-law. . . . . 
Daughter...^ 

Daughter 

Daughttf 

Daughter 

Sister-in-law 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Mother 

Daughter 

Daughter , 

Daughter 

Daughter , 

Daughter 

Daughter , 

Daughter  (mar- 
ri^). 

Daughter 

Husband 

Sister-in-law 

Sister , 

Daughter , 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter , 

Daughter 

Mother 

Brother , 

Brother 

Brother 

Brother 

Sister , 

Husband 

Daughter , 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter , 

Daughter  (mar- 
ried). 
Daughter-in-law.. 

Sister 

Son 

Niece 

Daughter 

Daughter 


At  school. 
At  school. 
At  work., 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  school. 
At  home. 
At  school. 

At  school. 

At  home. 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  school. 
At  school. 
At  school. 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  school. 
(Visiting) 

At  home. 
At  work.. 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  school. 
At  school. 
At  home. 
At  school. 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  work. 
At  school. 
At  school. 
At  school. 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  home. 

At  home. 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  home. 

At  home. 
At  home. 
At  home. 
At  work. 
At  home. 
At  home. 


Regular;  after  sohooL 

Regular;  after  school. 

Regular;  evenings. - 

Regular;  when  out  of  work. 

Regular. 

Regular;  after  school. 

Regular. 

Regular;    after    school    and 

evenings. 
Regular;    after    school    and 

evenings. 
Regular. 
Occasional. 
Regular.^ 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 

Occasional:  after  school. 
Occasional;  after  school. 
Regular;  after  school. 
Regular. 
Regular. 

Occasional;  after  school. 
Occasional. 

Regular. 

Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular;  after  school. 

Regular;  after  school. 

Occasional. 

Occasional;  after  school. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 

Occasional. 

Occasional. 

Occasional. 

Occasional. 

Occasional. 

Regular. 

Regular  (deformed  and  men- 

tallv  unfit  for  school). 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular;  evenings. 

Regular. 

Regular. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


1747 

1150 

16.00 

(•) 

400 

6400 

»8.00 

8 

300 

300 

7.00 

66 

221 

125 

3.50 

32 

386 

06 

7.00 

24 

075 

125 

5.00 

m 

None.. 
Son... 


Mother 

Daughter.. 
Daughter.. 

Niece 

Nephew... 


At  home.. 
At  school . 

At  home.. 
At  home.. 
At  home.. 
At  home.. 
At  home.. 


•Not  reported. 


b  Indading  profits  trom  candy  store. 


Regular;  2}  months. 
Occasional;    out    of 

hours. 
Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 

Occasional;  evenings. 
Occasional;  evenings. 

c  Reported  as  oyer  ZL 
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nZE  AND  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  07  FAMILIES  OF  HOME  WORKERS  HAVING 
HELPERS,  EARNINGS  OF  HOME  WORKER  AND  HELPER,  AGE,  RELATIONSHIP,  AND 
CONDITION  OF  HELPER,  AND  EXTENT  OF  HELP  GIVEN-Coooluded. 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded. 


Sbe 

Income 

of 
ftoiUy 

for 

yew. 

EamlngBof 
•nd  helper. 

The  helper. 

• 

of 

fun- 
07. 

Total 
yearly 
eam- 
Ind. 

Earn- 
ings 

week. 

Age. 

home  worker. 

How  occupied 
when  not 
helping. 

Extent  of  help  given. 

1276 
850 

ei7 

247 

827 

459 
fi36 

1,324 

1,073 
635 
001 

S50 
80 

190 

100 

180 

185 
160 

340 

91 
175 
216 

$1.50 
2.50 

5.00 

2.50 

6.00 

5.00 
6.00 

8.50 

4.50 
&00 
8.50 

11 
12 

/  n 

\  28 
16 

f  17 
16 
12 

.  10 
13 
11 

1    24 

7 
14 

Son 

At  home 

At  school 

At  home 

At  home 

At  school 

At  work 

At  work 

At  school 

At  school 

At  home 

At  school 

At  work 

At  work 

At  home 

At  school 

At  work 

Regular;  care  of  baby. 
Regular:  after  school. 
Regular. 
Regular. 

Daaghtn* 

Mother 

Daughter 

Dau^ter 

Regular;  after  school. 
Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 

Daughter 

Niece 

Occasional:  when  out  of  work. 

Nephew 

Regular;  after  school  hours. 
ReKular:  after  school  houn. 

Niece 

Daughter 

Regular. 

Daughter 

Regular;  after  school. 

Daughter 

Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 

Daughter 

Occasional;  when  out  of  work. 

Mother 

RcKular;  one  month. 

Son 

Occasional. 

10 

Daughter 

n<va«?ional;  eveningfr 

BALTOfORB. 


8200 
363 

749 
275 
1,640 
787 
838 
816 

1,150 

1,235 

185 


1,240 


680 

435 
610 
445 


8200 
66 

aoo 

75 
106 
200 

56 

70 

125 
70 
185 


80 

125 
90 
65 


84.00 

2.00 

6.00 
3.00 
2.60 
4.00 
8.00 

1.50 

2.50 
4.00 
5.00 


2.50 


3.50 

3.00 
5.00 
3.00 


12 

If    19 

'    1? 
67 

16 

(•) 

16 

46 

16 
11 
13 
12 
10 
16 
15 
12 

10 


Daughter 

Daughter 

Son 

Mother 

Daughter 

Brother 

Sbter 

Mother 

Daughter 

Son 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Son 

Son 

Dauc^ter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Sl3ter-ln-law  (mar- 
ried). 

Daughter 

Sister-in-law 

Daughter 


At  school. 
At  work.. 
At  work.., 
At  home.. 
At  work.. 
At  work.. 
At  home.. 
At  home.. 
At  work.. 
At  school. 
At  school. 
At  home., 
At  school. 
At  work.. 
At  work.. 
At  sohool. 

At  school. 

AtschooL 

At  home.. 

At  home., 
At  home.. 
At  work... 


ter  school. 

enlngs. 

ffOingg. 

it  of  school  houiB. 

ter  school, 
turday  aftemoone. 
turdayaftemoona 
ter  school  and  Sa^ 


Regular;  after  school  and  Sat> 

urdays. 
Regular;  after  school  and  Saft 

urdays. 
Regular. 

Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular:  after  working  hours. 


a  Not  reported. 

TOUNG  CHILDRBN  m  THE  HOME. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  and  per  cent  of  families  of  married 
home  workers,  and  of  other  married  women  at  work,  in  which  children 
of  spedfifid  ages  were  foimd  will  help  one  to  appreciate  the  extent  to 
which  a  home  worker's  earnings  may  be  aflfected  by  the  presence  of 
small  children  requiring  her  care,  and  the  impossibility  of  her  leaving 
home  to  work  all  day  in  the  shop.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  per 
cents  of  children  of  different  ages  of  home'  workers  and  of  other  mar- 
ried women  at  work  progress  in  reverse  order.    The  following  table 
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is  based  on  590  families  of  married  home  workers  and  358  families  of 
other  married  women  at  work  for  which  the  data  presented  were 
secured: 

NX7MBBR  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  OF  MARRIED  HOME  WORKERS  AND  OF  OTHER 
MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  HAVINO  CHILDREN  OF  SPECIFIED  AGES. 


Total 
tem- 
Uies. 

FamlUes  having  children — 

Ftmiltasof.- 

Under  8 
years. 

StoSyears. 

6to97ear8. 

10  to  13 
years. 

14  and  16 

years. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

6Q0 
308 

285 
38 

48.3 

ia6 

229 
61 

38.8 
17.3 

215 
88 

36.6 
24.5 

102 
113 

32.5 
31.5 

103 
99 

17.4 

Other  znirried  women  at  work. .. . 

27.6 

Total 

048 

323 

34.1 

290 

3a6 

303 

32.0 

305 

32.2 

202 

2L3 

Many  of  the  home  workers  have  no  definite  arrangements  for 
the  care  of  their  children  when  they  go  to  the  shop  to  get  or  return 
work,  or  while  they  are  at  work.  Yomiger  children  are  sometimes  left 
in  the  care  of  the  older  children  who  are  not  over  8  or  9  years  old; 
or  a  kindly  neighbor  keeps  an  eye  on  them;  or  an  adult  member 
of  the  family,  temporarily  out  of  work,  has  this  office.  In  some 
cases  they  are  locked  in  the  flat  alone  when  the  mother  goes  after 
work.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  home  workers  having 
children  cared  for  by  the  persons  specified  as  stated  by  the  workers 
themselves.  In  all  families  where  the  children  were  cared  for  by 
other  children  the  latter  were  imder  16  years  of  age,  except  in  3  cases 
in  New  York. 

NUMBER  OF  HOME  WORKERS  IN  BACH  CITY  HAVINO  CHILDREN  CARED  FOR  BY 
PERSONS  SPEaFIED  WHILE  MOTHER  18  AT  WORK. 


Home  worken  having  children  oared  for  by— 

atj. 

Mother 
of  child. 

Other 
children 

of  the 
family. 

Neigh, 
bora. 

Rela. 
tiyes. 

Hus- 
band. 

No 
one. 

TotaL 

Chicago 

16 
20 
1S2 
13 
25 

8 

5 

2 
23 
2 
3 

2 

27* 

1 

5 
2 
34 

8 

4 

31 

Rochester 

24 

New  York 

13 
1 
2 

52 
4 

8 

331 

Philadelphia 

28 

Baltimore 

37 

Total 

256 

16 

62 

35 

80 

53 

451 

The  relatives  in  these  cases  are  either  living  in  the  same  apartment 
or  in  neighboring  apartments.  When  the  mother  is  doing  the  work 
at  home  and  looking  after  her  children  it  quite  often  means  that  the 
children  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  unless  something  specially 
calls  attention  to  tbem. 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Because  of  the  long  periods  of  idlene8s(*)  when  they  can  earn  nothing 
these  women  make  the  most  of  the  busy  season  when  it  comes,  and 
when  plenty  of  work  is  to  be  had  the  combined  labor  of  the  whole 
family,  all  day  and  often  at  night,  is  utilized.  They  take  as  many 
garments  as  they  can  possibly  secure,  and  then  work  unUmited  hours 
and  strain  to  the  utmost  to  complete  their  tasks.  Agents  found  Sim- 
day  work  among  the  ItaUans  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Grenerally  in  the  shops  visited  10  hours  was  foimd  to  be  the  length 
of  the  workday,  but  the  length  of  the  home  worker's  day  was  found 
to  vary  considerably.  There  were  instances  where  women  said  they 
worked  from  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  9,  10,  or  11  o'clock  at 
night. 

The  inquiry  as  to  hours  was  not  made  with  the  idea  of  learning  the 
average  or  the  maximum  number  of  hours  during  the  year  but  workers 
were  asked  the  usual  number  of  hours  worked  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  the  agent — when  work  was  in  most  places  dull.  The  following 
table  presents  the  data  secured  in  reply  to  these  inquiries: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  HOME  WORKERS  IN  EACH  CITY,  WHO  WORKED  SPECI- 
FIED NUMBER  OF  HOURS  PER  DAY. 


Hours  worked  per  day. 

Chicago. 

RocheBter. 

New  York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

CMlt 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  4  hours 

5.2 
36.9 
10.6 

las 

36.9 

1 
8 
11 
9 
5 

2.9 

23.6 
32.4 
28.6 
14.7 

8 
75 
109 
161 

9a 

34 
7 
2 

1.7 

15.4 

22.4 

33.1 

1&5 

7.0 

1.5 

.4 

1 
6 
24 
21 
9 
2 

1.6 
9.3 
37.6 
32.8 
14.1 
3.1 

11 
98 
163 
209 
117 
42 
7 
4 

1.7 

4  to  5  hours 

2 

17 
16 
6 
6 

4.2 
35.4 
33.3 
12.5 
12.6 

15.1 

6  to  7  hours 

25  0 

8  to  9  hours 

32.1 

10  to  1 1  hours 

18.0 

12  to  13  hours 

6.4 

14  to  15  hours        -        

l.l 

16  hours  and  over 

1 

2.1 

1 

1.6 

.6 

Total  reporting  hours. 
Not  reporting  hours 

19 
21 

loao 

34 

loao 

486 
2 

100.0 

48 

loao 

64 

100.0 

651 
23 

13a  0 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in  New  York  City  at  the  dull 
time  when  the  investigation  was  made,  over  60  per  cent  of  the  home 
workers  regularly  worked  on  garments  8  hours  or  more  per  day,  and 
more  than  one-quarter  of  them  worked  10  hours  or  more  per  day.  In 
the  four  other  cities  combined,  the  usual  day  for  51.6  per  cent  was  of 
8  hours'  duration  or  more;  only  one-fifth  of  them  worked  10  hours  or 
more  daily. 

Besides  working  on  garments,  these  women  have  to  spend  additional 
time  going  to  and  from  the  shop  for  work  and  waiting  around  tlie  shop 
for  it;  do  their  house  work;  care  for  their  children;  often  wash  the 

a  See  table  on  p.  242  Hhowing  days  worked  by  home  workers. 
49450**— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 16 
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lodgers'  clothes  with  those  of  the  family,  and,  where  there  are  boarders, 
cook  for  a  large  number  of  people.  Thus  to  say  that  a  certain  per  cent 
of  these  women  worked  8  hours  per  day,  or  10  hours  per  day,  means 
that  some  time  between  the  time  of  rising  and  going  to  bed  they  put 
in  this  many  hours  sewing  on  garments.  In  more  than  9  cases  out  of 
10  the  work  is  interrupted  by  the  preparation  of  meals,  the  care  of 
children,  the  cleaning,  scrubbing,  and  washing  incidental  to  keeping 
up  a  household,  and  the  time  spent  going  to  and  from  the  shop  for 
work.  This  compUcated  routine  of  duties  thus  prolongs  the  day  of 
the  home  worker  into  the  night,  even  if  she  only  puts  in  '  ^6  or  8  hours 
a  day"  on  the  work,  and  makes  the  problem  of  hours  a  much  more 
important  one  for  her.  For  the  home  worker  who  has  these  duties, 
part  of  the  work  is  generally  performed  after  the  point  of  fatigue  has 
been  reached,  and  work  done  at  such  a  time  is  obviously  very  much 
more  harmful  in  its  physiological  effects  than  work  performed  before 
this  point  has  been  reached.  (^) 

UNEMPLOTUBNT  OF  HOME  WORKERS. 

The  steadiness  of  the  employment  of  home  workers  is  to  some 
extent  indicated  by  the  following  table.  "Days  worked"  does  not 
indicate  the  number  of  days  on  which  women  worked  full  time  or 
any  specified  time,  but  the  number  of  days  on  which  some  of  their 
time  had  been  devoted  to  sewing  garments.  Only  those  women  who 
had  been  in  the  industry  one  year  or  more  as  home  workers  have 
been  included  in  this  table. 

NUMBER  07  HOME  WORKERS  IN  EACH  CITY  WHO  WORKED  SPECIFIED  NUMBER 

OF  DAYS  DURING  YEAR. 


Days  worked  during  year. 


Chicago. 


Roches- 
ter. 


New 
York. 


Philadel- 
phia. 


Balti- 
more. 


Total. 


Under  30  days.. 
30  to  89  days.... 
00  to  179  days.. 
180  to 209  days.. 
210  to  239  dajTS. . 
240  to  209  days. . 
270  to  299  days. . 
800  days  and  ot< 


Total 

Ayerage  days  worked . 


29 
240.7 


1 
12 

109 
65 
40 
73 
35 

103 


29 
226.0 


438 

221.4 


42 
207.0 


61 
205.0 


1 
14 

141 

104 
64 

103 
47 

125 


500 

210.0 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  BARIONGS  OF  HUSBAIffDS, 

There  were  556  of  the  674  home  workers  visited  who  were  living 
with  their  husbands,  and  6  whose  husbands  had  deserted  them,  2  of 
the  deserted  being  in  New  York  and  4  in  Baltimore.    The  distribu- 

aSee  Muller  v.  OregoD,  208  U.  S.  412,  28  Sup.  Ot.  Rep.  324.  Also  the  caae  ol 
Ritchie  v.  Wayman,  91  N.  E.  Rep.  695  (Illinois). 
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tionof  the  556  by  cities  was  as  follows:  Chicago,  37;  Rochester,  23; 
New  York,  426;  Pliiladelphia,  31;  and  Baltimore,  39. 

The  occupations  of  those  husbands  who  were  Uving  with  their  wives 
and  for  whom  various  data  were  reported,  their  average  annual  earn- 
ings and  weekly  earnings,  the  extent  of  their  employment  during  the 
year,  and  their  years  of  residence  in  the  United  States  afford  material 
for  an  interesting  study. 

The  occupations  reported  include  hodcarriers,  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, stone  masons,  barbers,  shoemakers,  longshoremen,  drivers, 
clerks,  etc.,  with  preference  given  largely  to  the  outdoor  occupations, 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  any  one  class  being  ordinary  day  laborers 
employed  in  railroad  construction  work,  street  and  sewer  work,  etc. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-four,  or  48.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  were 
reported  in  this  class.  Only  50,  or  9.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
were  at  work  in  the  clothing  industry.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  husbands  in  all  cities  for  whom  the  data  were  obtained, 
by  occupation,  with  average  years  in  the  United  States  and  average 
yearly  earnings.  (^)  A  second  table  ^ows  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
husbands  in  each  city,  by  classified  weekly  earnings. 

NUMBER  OF  HUSBANDS  OF  HOME  WORKERS,  AVERAGE  YEARS  IN  UNITED  STATES, 
AND  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS.  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 


Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver. 

age 

years  In 

United 

States. 

Aver- 
yearly 
earn- 
ings. 

Oooupatlom. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
years  in 
United 
States. 

Aver- 
age 
yearly 
earn- 
ings. 

Bftkeis. 

5 

10 

11 
11 

9M 

30.0 
10.2 
7.0 
7.6 
22.0 
4.2 
6.0 
6.0 

u.o 

18.0 
19.0 
14.0 

S. 

12.0 

•  12.0 

7.0 

16.0 

7.7 

1.5 

23.0 

'6.0 

52.0 

LO 

$365 
378 
875 
314 
850 
380 
600 
400 
300 
375 
467 

1,000 
390 
420 
900 
570 
600 
225 
615 
340 
450 
558 
313 
108 
350 
468 
946 
574 
409 

8 
2 
12 

16 
81 

11 

as 

3.2 

% 

«9.0 
10.0 

•  10.7 

2.0 

•  8.0 

n.5 

6.0 
13.0 

9.0 
«6.0 
20.0 

•  16.0 
«8.6 
27.0 

7.6 
6.9 
9.0 

•  2.0 

^lo 

ILO 
/7.9 

$338 

Berbers 

Machinists 

678 

Bartenders 

Merchants 

331 

Besters 

Motorman 

606 

Bookbinder 

Nickel  plater 

500 

Bricklayers 

Operators,  clothing 

Painter 

401 

Blackamlth'e  helper 

Busheler 

500 

Peddlers 

215 

Batcher  . 

Picker,  tobacco 

160 

Gsody  makers. 

Plasterers 

450 

Polishers 

545 

cigar  maker 

Porters 

288 

Qoak  maker 

Pressers,  clothing 

Salesmen 

340 

Conductor,  street  oar 

323 

Contractors 

Scavengers 

245 

Cutter,  shoes 

Selector,  tobacco 

660 

Examiner,  dothtaif 

Engineer 

Shippinf  elf rkf .....  ^ ... . 

635 

Shoemakers 

849 

Foremen 

1  Stock  clerk 

450 

Hat  maker 

j  Stonemasons 

423 

Heel  maker 

1  Strippers,  tobacco 

204 

Helper,  hat  toctory 

407 

Teamsters 

853 

Home  finishers 

Tinners 

476 

Iron  worker.  sUuctnnl . . . 
Janitor 

Track  layer 

600 

Watchman 

105 

Laborers.  .  ,  ......... 

331 

TAtti#  hnnd 

T9taL 

Lockimlth 

637 

#7.8 

301 

alt  wVI  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  husbands  shown  in  these  various  tables  is  not  the  same. 
Is  due  to  the  faoi  that  the  tables  include  different  items,  some  •(  which  were  reported  upon  and 
whldi  were  not. 

*  Not  reported.  •  Net  including  1  not  reported. 

c  Not  including  2  not  reported.  /  Not  including  3  not  reported. 

4  Not  tnehiding  6  aot  rsported.  #  Not  including  31  not  reported. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  HUSBANDS  OF  MARRIED  HOME 
CITY.  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

WORKERS 

IN  EACH 

Weekly  earnings. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Baltimore. 

TotaU 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Norn- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Underl6       

22 
8 

21 
22 
17 
166 
66 
30 
20 
33 

6.0 
2.0 
6.4 
6.6 
4.3 
42.0 
14.0 
7.6 
6.1 
8.4 

2.6 

23 
10 
25 
28 
24 
203 
78 
54 
29 
47 

4.4 

$6  to  15.90 

1 

2.9 

1 
1 
4 
4 
9 
3 
6 

8.2 
3.2 
12.9 
12.9 
29.1 
9.7 
16.1 

1.9 

16  to  $6.1)9 

12 

7.7 
2.6 
7.7 
12.8 
30.8 
23.1 
2.6 
10.2 

4.8 

17  to  17.99 

1 

2.9 

6.4 

S8  to  $8.99 

4.6 

$9to$9.99 

20 
6 
2 
3 
2 

67.1 
17.1 
6.7 
8.6 
6.7 

17.4 
8.7 
34.8 
2L7 
17.4 

38.9 

$10  toSU.99 

16.0 

$12  to$13.99 

10.4 

$14  to$15.99 

6.6 

$16  and  over 

4 

12.9 

9.0 

TotaL 

35 

100.0 

23 

100.0 

383 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

m 

100.0 

The  average  yearly  contribution  to  the  family  income  by  the  head 
of  the  family  among  this  class  of  people  is  small,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  classified  yearly  earnings  shown  in  the  following  table.  Only  58, 
or  10.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  whose  earnings  were  reported, 
earned  $500  or  more  during  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  291,  or 
54.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  earned  between  $200  and  $400  per  year. 
These  figures,  taken  in  connection  with  the  table  shown  on  page  247, 
which  gives  the  size  and  the  per  capita  income  of  families  of  home 
finishers,  indicate  what  a  small  portion  of  the  total  family  income 
is  contributed  by  the  husbands. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  HUSBANDS  OF  HOME  WORKERS  IN  EACH   CITY,    BY 
CLASSIFIED  YEARLY  EARNINGS. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

hus- 
bands 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Husbands  earning— 

aty. 

Under  flOO. 

$100  to  $199. 

$200  to  $299. 

$300  to  $399. 

$400  to  $499. 

$600  and 
over. 

Num- 
ber. 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Niun- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Chicago 

Rochester.  . . 

37 
23 
426 
31 
39 

35 
23 
407 
29 
38 

6 

14.3 

13 

4 

147 

12 

7 

37.1 
17.4 
36.1 
41.4 
18.4 

9 

6 

80 

6 

8 

25.7 
21.7 
19.6 
20.7 
21.1 

3 

4 
44 

4 
10 

8.6 
17.4 
10.8 
13.8 
26.3 

6 
10 
26 

7 
10 

14.3 

43  6 

New  York.... 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore 

19 

4.7 

91 

22.4 

6.4 
24.1 

1 

2.6 

2 

6.3 

26.3 

TotaL... 

660 

632 

20 

8.8 

96 

18.4 

183 

34.4 

108 

20.3 

66 

12.2 

68 

10.9 

UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  HUSBANDS. 

Many  of  the  home  workers  are  past  middle  age,  and  their  husbands 
have  reached  the  age  when  their  earning  power  decreases  very 
rapidly.  The  men  seem  to  age — for  purposes  of  retirement  from 
labor — earlier  than  the  women.  Owing  to  lack  of  education,  they 
have  been  forced  to  earn  their  living  in  fields  of  labor  that  premar 
turely  age  them  and  deplete  their  strength,  and  hence  many  of  the 
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men  are  "too  old  to  work/'  as  they  say,  or  "can't  find  work."  A 
considerable  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  husbands,  therefore, 
report  unemployment  during  the  entire  year,  or  employment  for 
oidy  a  small  portion  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  husbands  of  home  workers 
who  worked  the  entire  year,  and  those  who  were  idle  all  or  part  of 
the  year,  with  average  days  idle  and  number  idle  from  certain 
specified  causes: 

EMPLOYED  AND  IDLE  HUSBANDS  OP  HOME  WORKERS,  BY  CITIES. 


TotaL 

Work- 
ing liiU 
year. 

Idle. 

Idle  on  aocotint  of— 

City. 

Full 
year. 

Fart  of  year. 

Inabil- 
ity to 
find 
work. 

Sick- 
ness or 
age. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 

Other 
reasons. 

Chleaeo 

37 
23 
422 
31 
30 

4 
6 

46 
7 

13 

a 
2i* 

81 
18 
305 
24 
26 

142 
101 
141 
107 
05 

26 
14 
343 
23 
10 

6 
3 
23 
1 
3 

1 

Bochflster 

1 

Ntw  York 

10 

PhUftdelpliia 

Bftlthnofn 

4 

Total 

663 

75 

23 

464 

135 

425 

36 

16 

Twenty-three  husbands  were  reported  as  being  idle  all  the  year,  15 
of  these  were  incapacitated  either  through  sickness  or  age,  and  8  were 
reported  as  unable  to  find  employment.  In  addition  to  this  there 
were  454  who  were  idle  part  of  the  year,  the  period  of  idleness  reported 
being  in  most  cases  over  one-third  of  the  year,  the  average  days  idle 
being  135  for  all  five  cities  combined. 

This  fact,  taken  into  consideration  with  the  yearly  earnings 
reported,  for  the  majority  of  these  men,  indicates  the  inability  of 
most  of  them  to  advance  beyond  a  certain  stage  in  their  earning 
power.  The  reason  for  the  low  earnings  indicated  here  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  claim  that  they  are  new  immigrants,  but  rather  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  a  class  of  immigrants  whose  education  and  previous 
training  precludes  the  possibility  of  greater  earning  power. 

The  fact  that  the  Italian,  who  is  lai^ely  in  the  majority  in  this  class, 
seeks  outdoor  employment  whenever  it  is  to  be  had,  or  is  so  lacking  in 
the  skill  required  in  American  methods  of  production  that  he  can  not 
secure  other  work,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  earn- 
ings. The  only  out-of-doors  work  that  is  open  to  the  greater  part 
of  them  is  work  as  common  laborers,  which  is  poorly  paid  at  best,  and 
it  is  also  work  that  depends  largely  on  the  weather.  The  Italian, 
then,  engages  in  the  outdoor  occupations,  on  the  railroad  tracks,  etc., 
in  which  work  is  only  available  during  from  five  to  seven  months  of 
the  year,  and  besides  he  is  not  able  to  stand  the  extreme  cold  weather, 
and  most  of  them  can  not  work  at  their  regular  occupations  during 
the  winter  season. 
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A  point  of  interest  that  should  be  noted  here  is  the  per  cent  of  the 
possible  number  of  woridng  days  which  were  actually  worked  by  the 
husbands  of  these  home  worloers,  and  the  small  number,  namely,  75 
out  of  the  552  reporting,  who  worked  a  full  year.  Since  New  York 
City  comprises  sudi  a  large  percentage  of  the  home  workers  to 
whom  these  data  refer,  that  city  will  be  taken  for  illustration.  Here 
it  was  found  that,  taking  into  consideration  those  husbands  that  were 
idle  all  year,  and  considering  300  days  as  a  full  year,  the  total  nxmiber 
of  possible  working  days  was  126,600,  but  that  56,355  or  44.5  per 
cent  were  lost.  In  contrast  to  these  figures  for  husbcmds  of  home 
workers  are  those  for  the  husbands  of  married  women  at  work  other 
than  home  workers.  It  was  foimd  that  they  lost  but  36  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  possible  working  days. 

FAMILT  EARNINGS. 

The  earning  capacity  of  the  home  woricer's  entire  family  is  of 
importance  in  considering  the  relative  importance  of  the  earnings  of 
the  home  worker.  The  following  table  shows  the  salient  points  with 
reference  to  those  families  of  married  home  workers  who  have  been 
home  workers  and  married  for  one  year  or  more: 


FAMILIES  OF  HOME  WORKERS,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCOME  FROM  SPECIFIED 
SOURCES,  BY  CONDITION  OF  HUSBAND. 

Aver- 
age 
site  of 
fami- 
lies. 

Aver- 
age 
year- 
ly in- 
some 

of 
faroi- 
lies. 

Per  eent  of  ftauily  tncame  Irwn— 

Num- 
ber of 
Itoil- 
Ues. 

Earnings  0^ 

Women  whose  hus- 
bende  are- 

Hus- 
band. 

Wffe. 

Children 

under  14 

years. 

Children 

14  and  15 

years. 

Children 
16  years 
and  over. 

Other 
sources. 

Num- 
ber of 

lies. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber of 
faml- 
Ues. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber of 
fdml- 
Ues. 

Per 
cent. 

Dead 

01 

13 

12 
G 

49S 

3.6 

4.8 
5.1 
5.5 
4.5 

$481 

87© 
375 
293 
523 

'68.'4* 

310 

21.4 

30.9 
4a4 

21.2 

S 

89.4 

U 

1 
2 

10.3 

50.0 
51.9 

44 

10 

6 

1 
113 

72.2 

81.8 
67.4 
88.8 
45.4 

22 

6 
5 
3 

193 

li.8 

etc 

11.0 

Incapacitated 

Idle.VV. 

1 

5.6 

31.4 
19  9 

At  work 

8 

5.6 

45 

16.3 

7  5 

Total 

590 

i.6 

515 

50.0 

22.0 

12 

9.2 

59 

16.4 

174 

54.0 

228 

8.4 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  following  table  is  presented,  which 
shows  certain  data  relating  to  the  income  and  economic  condition 
of  the  families  of  home  workers  and  of  other  married  women  at 
work.  The  low  per  capita  earnings  of  the  home  workers'  famihes, 
and  the  per  cent  of  such  families  which  have  a  per  capita  income  of 
less  than  $2,  without  the  earnings  of  the  wife,  show  the  importance  of 
the  earnings  of  the  wives  to  the  families.  Thus,  the  average  per 
capita  weekly  income  of  all  of  the  families  of  the  home  workers  here 
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considered,  excluding  the  earnings  of  the  home  workers,  was  SI. 73; 
including  the  earnings  of  the  home  workers  the  per  capita  is  raised 
to  S2.20.  The  corresponding  per  capita  income  for  the  families  of 
the  oth^  married  women  at  work  are  $2^1  and  $3.36  per  week, 
respectively 

MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OP  FAMILIES  OP  WIDOWS, 
DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS,  WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT 
WORK,  ETC. 


. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent 

of 

total. 

Av- 

age. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
mar- 
ried. 

Having  chndren— 

At. 

CoodttloaMlolMisband 

2  years 

and 

under. 

3to6 
years. 

0to9 
years. 

10  to 

13 
years. 

14 

and 

15 

years. 

erage 
sise 
of 
fami- 
lies. 

Hon  rBQSHBBS. 

Widows : 

01 
13 
12 
6 
4M 

10.4 
2.2 
2.0 
LO 

84.4 

48.8 
38.8 
60.3 
33.3 
32.5 

27.8 
19.2 
30.0 
12.8 
•12.1 

0 
4 
7 
0 
368 

8 
2 

4 

6 

310 

14 

4 

3 

2 

193 

18 
0 
3 
2 

163 

19 
4 

2 

1 
77 

8.0 

'DffPrted  and  divorced  wives 

4.3 

Wives  of  iDoapacitated  hosbands 

Wives  of  idle  Qusbands 

5.1 
5.5 

4.5 

Total 

flOO 

100.0 

84.7 

•14.2 

285 

239 

215 

192 

103 

4.5 

IBS. 

omm  TBAN  aoM B  masm 
Widows 

78 
22 
14 
9 
238 

21.0 
0.1 
3.9 
2.6 

06.6 

M3.6 
39.6 
45.2 
45.9 
32.0 

22.8 
620.4 
25.3 
22.0 
«12.5 

1 

4 

8 

3 

27 

8 
2 

4 

1 

40 

81 
5 
0 
2 

54 

83 
9 
0 
0 

59 

84 

9 

4 

4 

48 

8.8 

Deserted  sad  divoreed  wives 

3.0 

Wives  of  incapacitated  hosbands 

Wives  of  idle  husbands 

4.9 
5.3 

Wires  with  husbands  at  work 

8.7 

Total 

358 

100.0 

^36.1 

<<16.0 

88 

01 

88 

113 

99 

8.8 

Aver- 
age 
cam- 
Inraof 
wlvss. 

Aver- 

family 

in- 
come, 
ex- 
clud- 
ing 
eam- 
intsof 
wives. 

Aver- 
age per 
capita 
weekly 
iocome 
of  fam- 
ilies, 
ex- 
clud- 
ing 
eam- 
inpof 

Having  a  per  capita  weekly  Incame,  esclodlng 
earnings  of  wives,  of— 

OowlitionMtobaBbaod. 

Lesstfaao 
11. 

Less  than 
$1.60. 

Less  than 
$2. 

$2  and 

lover. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

BOMB  FINISHBBS. 
Widows 

$130 
122 

110 
142 
111 

$301 
448 

260 
161 
412 

SL92 
2.00 

.98 
.63 
L75 

14 
3 

0 

6 

107 

23.0 
23.1 

60.0 
83.3 
21.5 

23 
5 

8 

5 

830 

37.7 
38.5 

00.7 
83.3 
48.0 

35 
8 

11 

0 
328 

57.4 
01.6 

9L7 
100. 0 
66.9 

20 
5 

1 

42.0 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives. . 
Wives  of  Incapacitated  hus- 
bands  

38.5 
8.8 

Wives  of  Idle  husbands 

Whrts  with  husbands  at  work. 

170 

34.1 

Total 

113 

402 

1.73 

135 

22.9 

280 

47.6 

388 

66.8 

302 

34.2 

OBOE  THAjr  BOMB  rOIMBBBS. 

widows 

319 
273 

201 
22B 
203 

370 
348 

248 
547 
497 

1.88 
1.88 

.98 
L97 
2.02 

18 
7 

9 
3 
14 

24.0 
31.8 

04.3 

83.3 

5.9 

82 

10 

11 
5 
47 

42.7 
45.6 

78.0 
56.0 
19.7 

48 
13 

11 
0 
75 

57.3 
60.1 

78.0 
00.7 
8L5 

32 
9 

3 

3 

103 

43.7 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives. . 
WIvM  of  Incapacitated  hus- 
bands  

40.9 
2L4 

Wires  with  hosbands  at  work. 

33.3 
08.5 

Total 

211 

463 

2.31 

61 

14.2 

105 

29.8 

148 

4L8 

210 

68.7 

a  Not  Inehiding  0  oot  reported. 
h  Not  iDoludIng  1  not  reported. 


«  Not  Inelodlng  13  not  reported. 
d  Not  Innlnding  13  not  reported. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  the  methods  which  are 
used  by  the  families  of  home  workers  to  meet  expenses,  other  than 
by  the  home  work  of  the  wife.  In  all  the  cities  28.9  per  cent  of  the 
families  of  the  married  home  workers  visited  took  in  boarders  or 
lodgers,  or  both;  only  13.9  per  cent  of  all  other  families  visited  did  so. 

Of  the  families  of  married  home  workers  in  all  the  cities  13.7  per 
cent  lived  in  apartments  which  they  shared  with  one  or  more  other 
families,  while  only  4.9  per  cent  of  all  the  other  families  visited  thus 
shared  their  apartments. 

ItaUans,  who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  home  finishers,  were 
not  found  to  be  thriftless.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  thrifty  some- 
times to  a  distressing  degree.  It  was  found  that  their  experience  had 
taught  them  the  necessity  of  practicing  as  much  economy  in  times  of 
prosperity  as  in  times  of  idleness.  Families  would  say  they  saved 
money  during  a  busy  period  in  order  to  eat  during  the  slack  periods. 
There  were  a  number  who  reported  savings  and  also  a  number  who 
said  they  sent  money  to  relatives  in  Europe,  but  few  admitted  having 
a  saving  fund  or  an  amount  that  could  be  invested. 

Not  only  do  home  finishers  earn  less  than  other  clothing  workers, 
but,  as  elsewhere  stated,  they  are  members  of  poorer  famiUes,  as 
indicated  by  the  earnings  of  their  husbands  (Table  XXVIII  at  the 
end  of  this  report).  When -their  wives  are  wage-earners  the  husbands 
do  not  seem  so  energetic. 

The  Italian  home  finishers,  even  though  often  apparently  at  or 
near  the  hunger  line,  were  workers  and  could  not  be  classed  as  paupers. 
Only  a  few  f amiUes  reported  that  they  had  had  to  resort  to  charity, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  reported  the  need  for  help  was  caused  by  some 
emergency,  such  as  sickness,  hospital  charges,  or  burial  expenses. 

Information  as  to  the  father  or  husband  was  deemed  of  interest  in 
this  connection,  and  it  was  found  that  for  more  than  half  of  the  fam- 
iUes reported  as  resorting  to  charity  no  financial  assistance  had  been 
received  from  the  husband  or  father,  as  they  were  either  dead  or 
unemployed. 

YEARS  OF  RESIDENCB  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  home  workers  were  largely  of  the  newer 
immigrant  class  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  only  a  few  years, 
and  were  merely  doing  this  work  to  tide  over  the  first  year  or  so. 
A  study  of  the  years  in  the  United  States  of  the  heads  of  families 
does  not  show  this  to  be  altogether  true.  It  is  undeniable  that  they 
are  of  the  nations  whose  immigration  is  new  as  compared  with  the 
Irish  and  English  immigration,  but  many  individuals  have  been  in 
this  country  quite  a  number  of  years.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
heads  of  families  may  have  been  here  some  time  but  their  families 
had  not  come  to  the  United  States  until  several  years  later.  The 
husband  sometimes  goes  into  debt  to  bring  his  family  here,  and  thus 
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the  families  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  become  well  estab- 
lished. It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  341,  or  65.3 
per  cent,  of  the  husbands  reporting  years  in  the  United  States  had 
been  here  5  years  or  more. 

NUMBER   AND    PER   CENT   OF  HUSBANDS    OF    HOME   WORKERS,    BY   YEARS   OF 
RESIDENCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Total 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Have  Uved  In  United  SUtes- 

City. 

Under 
lyear. 

land  under 
2  years. 

2andonder 
3  years. 

Sandonder 
4  years. 

4  and  under 
6  years. 

and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

CWcfi«o 

Rochester 

87 
23 

31 
39 

33 
23 
398 
20 
30 

1 

3.0 

2 

1 
28 
2 

6.1 
4.3 
7.0 
6.0 

2 

1 

46 

1 

2 

6.1 
4.3 
11.6 
3.4 
6.1 

3 

0.1 

1 

3.0 

24 
21 
240 
26 
30 

72.7 
01.4 

New  York.... 
PhUa.lelphia.. 
RiUtlmorn 

7 

1.8 

40 

lao 

87 

0.3 

60.3 
80.7 

4 

10.3 

8 

7.7 

76.0 

Total... 

660 

622 

8 

1.6 

33 

6.3 

62 

10.0 

47 

0.0 

41 

7.9 

341 

66.3 

The  following  table  shows  the  years  in  the  United  States  of  the 
home  workers  themselves: 

NUMBER   OF  ITALIAN,  GERMAN,  AND    OTHER   HOME    WORKERS,  BY   YEARS    OF 
RESIDENCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Race. 

Under 
lyear. 

1 
year. 

2 
years. 

3 

years. 

4 
and  6 
years. 

6  to  10 
years. 

11 
years 
and 
over. 

Native 
bom. 

Total. 

Italian  

36 

61 

62 

1 
2 

67 

i* 

101 

1 
3 

166 

o' 

03 
24 

9 

2 
30 
26 

668 

O^ntian ,.,-,^^^^,,,^^»r- 

66 

Other  races 

60 

Total 

36 

61 

66 

68 

106 

176 

126 

68 

674 

ILLITBRACT  OF  HOMS  WORKERS. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  75.7  per  cent  of  the  home 
workers  visited  could  not  speak  English,  although  42.7  per  cent  of 
those  that  could  not  do  so  had  been  in  this  country  for  six  years  or 
more.  This  work  is  confined  to  a  class  of  people  who  are  distinctly 
inferior  to  shop  workers  from  a  standpoint  of  education  and  progres- 
siveness,  and  the  fact  of  their  working  at  home  and  being  separated 
from  other  workers  gives  them  much  less  opportunity  to  learn  English 
than  is  afforded  shop  workers. 
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not  appear  to  be  in  great  financial  need  are  more  numerous  in  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Rochester  than  in  the  two  larger  cities — 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

As  there  are  usually  no  spare  rooms  in  the  homes  of  the  women 
doing  home  finishing,  the  work  is  necessarily  done  in  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  family.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  speci- 
fied rooms  in  each  city  in  which  the  home  workers  who  were  visited 
did  their  work,  and  the  conditions  of  such  rooms  as  to  cleanliness, 
light,  etc. : 

NUMBER  OF  SPECIFIED  ROOMS  IN  WHICH  HOME  WORKERS  PERFORM  THEIR  WORK 
AND  CONDITION  OF  SUCH  ROOMS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  LIGHT.  CLEANLINESS,  ETa 


Rooms  when  work  was  done  and  their 
oondition. 

Chicago. 

Roches- 
ter. 

New 
York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Baltl. 
more. 

Total 

Work  done  In— 

Bedroom...... .. 

S 

4 

03 
183 

22 
30 
82 

10 
24 

4 
8 
6 
84 
6 
8 

104 

Bfdroom  and  kltch^^n 

200 

Dialing  room 

0 
17 
7 

23 

Kitch^      .     . 

14 
3 

141 
8 

1 
1 

196 
08 

118 
16 

277 
70 
80 

214 

112 

6 

228 

Bitting  room 

28 

SCTmrate  workroom 

5 

Not  reported 

16 

14 
4 

20 
2 

14 
16 
10 

2 

1 

26 
8 

4 
1 

83 

90 

Condition  of  rooms  as  to  cleanliness: 

Good 

88 
7 
16 

804 

Fair 

117 

Bad 

165 
22 

Condition  of  rooms  as  to  ll^t: 

Sufficient 

48 
10 
2 

88 

0 

4 
2 
7 

404 

IiumfTlclent ....... .^^4., 4.***., ** 

108 

Not  reported 

1 

14 
1 
6 

101 

Floor  ooTffing: 

None 

277 

OUdoth 

126 

Carpet 

1 

26 

Ma&g 

s 

Not  reported 

87 

13 

96 

177 

Total 

40 

34 

427 

47 

60 

608 

The  table  shows  that  almost  all  the  finiqhing  was  done  in  kitchens 
and  bedrooms,  there  being  only  10  cases  out  of  427  in  New  York 
where  other  rooms  were  used.  In  304,  or  one-half  of  the  cases,  the 
rooms  in  which  the  work  was  done  were  reported  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition as  to  cleanliness,  and  in  404  cases,  or  about  two-thirds,  the  light 
was  reported  to  be  sufficient. 

The  following  table  presents  the  famiUes  of  home  workers  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  families  living  in  the  houses  or  tenements  occu- 
pied by  them.  The  families  for  whom  this  information  was  not 
secured  are  not  included  in  this  table: 
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The  following  table  suinmarizes  the  data  relating  to  literacy  and 
illiteracy  and  the  ability  to  speak  English,  by  cities,  without  regard 
to  race  or  years  of  residence  in  the  United  States. 

NX7MBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  LITERATE   AND   ILLITERATE  HOME  WORKERS,  BY 

CITIES. 


Total  honM 
workers. 

Llteratei. 

imtefBtM. 

aty. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Wboreadcr 
writ»- 

Who 

speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Who 
do 
not 

llsh. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Who 
speak 
Eng- 
ll£ 

Who 
do 

not 

En^ 

Eng- 
1W& 
onlj. 

Other 
lan- 
guage 
only. 

More 

than 
one 
km- 

guage 

Chicago 

40 
34 
488 
48 
64 

5.9 
6.1 
72.4 
7.1 
9.6 

17 
90 
117 
35 
43 

42.5 
88.2 
24.0 
72.9 
«7.2 

...... 

1 
9 
14 

17 
6 
110 
11 
18 

*  14' 
6 
15 
11 

2 

27 
28 
27 
31 

15 
3 
80 

8 
12 

23 

4 

371 

13 

21 

87.6 
11.8 
76.0 
27.1 
32.8 

3 

•*38* 

4 
4 

20 

Eocbester.... 

4 

New  York 

333 

Phlladclphi*. 

Baltifnoni  .. 

9 
17 

Total 

C74 

100.0 

242 

36.9 

86 

161 

46 

116 

127 

432 

64.1 

40 

383 

PLACE  OP  WORK  AND  WORKINO  CONDITIONS. 

In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Rochester  the  home  workers  in  general 
live  close  to  the  shop  and  go  after  their  work  or  send  a  member  of  the 
family  for  it.  Many  employers,  particularly  in  Chicago,  make  a 
point  of  locating  in  the  midst  of  a  large  foreign  section,  distinctively 
of  a  single  nationality.  Shops  in  Chicago  are  larger  than  those  in 
New  York  or  elsewhere,  and  home  work  is  not  therefore  so  general. 
In  a  Bohemian  or  Polish  section  all  the  finishing  is  frequently  done 
in  the  shop,  and  the  women  living  close  by  go  to  work  in  wrappers 
and  remain  in  the  ^op  all  day  with  their  hair  in  curl  papers. 

But  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  where  a  system  of  delivery  by 
wag(m  has  been  developed,  people  living  quite  a  distance  away  have 
been  reached,  and  garments  are  deUvered  to  the  workers  and  called 
for.  This  is  done  in  other  cities  but  to  a  less  extent.  Tiie  wagon- 
delivery  system  has  drawn  into  the  trade  a  distinct  class  of  workers 
who  probably  would  not  walk  through  the  streets  with  bundles  of 
garments,  who  are  not  so  miserably  poor,  and  who  have  in  fact  what 
they  consider  a  higher  social  standard.  Aside  from  bringing  in  a 
different  class  of  workers,  manufacturers  in  these  two  cities  have  also 
increased  their  labor  supply  by  the  wagon-deUvery  system.  People 
who  would  not  take  the  time  to  go  after  work  or  who  have  no  one 
to  send  for  it  thus  enter  into  competition  with  the  workers  not  so 
situated.  In  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the  workers  are  on  a  firmer 
eamomic  footing  and  Uve  in  better  homes.    Home  workers  who  do 
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NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  WHO  LIVE  IN  OWNED  AND  IN  RENTED  HOUSES,  WITH 
AVERAGE  RENT  PAID,  BY  CITIES. 


aty. 


Num- 
ber 

u  0' 
home 
work- 
en. 


OWB 

boose. 


Number  of 
bouseboldi 
living  in- 


Rent- 
ed 
house. 


Average  monthly 
rent  paid  per— 


House- 
hold 


Fam- 
ily of 
home 
work- 
ers. 


Per- 


Chlcago 

Rochester... 
New  York... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore..., 

Total.. 


40 
34 

488 
48 
64 


38 
14 
417 
32 
40 


17.04 
14.29 
12.60 
9.16 
8.60 


$7.64 
14.29 
10.53 
8.89 
8.60 


2.56 
2.07 
2.19 
1.80 


674 


48 


650 


11.82 


9.61 


2.04 


It  was  found  that  home  woriters  paid  less  for  rent  in  Chicago  than 
elsewhere.  Rent  averaged  $7.64  per  household  per  month,  the 
average  monthly  rental  being  $1.59  per  person.  In  Chicago,  only 
one  family,  and  that  an  Italian  family,  owned  its  home.  Overcrowd- 
ing in  the  home  was  not  so  great  here  as  in  New  York,  there  being 
in  Chicago  on  an  average  but  1.3  persons  per  room.  These  Chicago 
families  also  averaged  more  rooms  per  family,  having  3.7  rooms  per 
household  as  compared  with  2.7  rooms  for  New  York  home  workers. 
The  average  number  of  persons  per  household  was  but  4.8  here,  while 
it  was  6.1  in  New  York. 

UVraa  CONDITIONS  OF  TYPICAL  HOBIE  WORKERS. 

GHICACM). 

In  Chicago  practically  all  (36  out  of  40)  the  home  workers  visited 
were  Italians,  living  in  squalid  homes  in  the  Italian  quarter,  which, 
unlike  other  nationality  centers  in  Chicago,  is  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  clothing  shops.  Many  of  the  shop  workers  in  the  clothing 
industry  lived  in  detached  frame  houses  of  the  cottage  type  so  com- 
mon in  the  outlying  and  foreign  districts  of  Chicago;  but  not  so  the 
home  workers.  Only  one  home  finisher  there  was  so  housed,  and  she 
was  a  German  woman.  iSome  Italians  were  in  two-family  houses,  but 
half  of  them  lived  in  houses  containing  from  6  to  14  families. 

In  Chicago  some  home  finishers  were  housed  under  pretty  bad  con- 
ditions, but  the  evil  of  the  tall  tenement  does  not  exist  here  as  in  New 
York. 

The  following  illustrations  will  show  the  general  and  specific  con- 
ditions imder  which  home  work  is  done  in  Chicago: 

Family  No.  1 :  The  family  consisted  of  the  man  and  his  wife  and  a 
H-months-old  baby.  They  occupied  three  rooms  in  a  two-^tory 
frame  building,  on  the  back  of  a  lot  behind  another  building,  and  paid 
$5  per  month  rent.    The  water-closet  was  in  the  basement.    There 
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was  no  gas  in  the  house.  There  was  a  smk  and  running  water  in  the 
kitchen.  The  flat  was  heated  by  a  stove  in  the  kitchen,  and  was 
fairly  clean  and  orderly.  One  peculiar  thing  about  this  apartment 
was  that  while  it  consisted  of  three  rooms,  two  about  6  by  6  feet  each, 
one  of  which  was  used  as  a  bedroom  and  the  other  as  a  sort  of  general 
storeroom,  and  the  kitchen  8  by  8  feet,  the  only  windows  in  the  flat 
were  in  the  kitchen.  The  bedroom  was  without  any  outside  ventila- 
tion whatever.  The  home  finishing  was  done  in  the  kitchen.  This 
room  was  fairly  clean  and  well  ventilated. 

The  home  finisher  was  an  Italian,  28  years  old,  and  had  been  in  this 
country  three  years.  She  was  married  at  the  age  of  25  to  an  Italian 
laborer  on  the  railroad,  who  had  been  in  this  country  eight  years. 
During  the  year  he  had  worked  150  days  and  earned  $400.  The 
home  finisher  had  worked  300  days  during  the  past  year  and  earned 
$150,  making  the  total  income  for  the  family  $550  during  the  year. 
She  gave  as  a  reason  for  going  to  work  that  her  husband's  work  was 
unsteady  and  his  wages  insufficient  to  support  them  and  meet  the 
additional  expenses  of  the  baby  soon  to  be  bom.  She  had  been 
working  as  a  finisher  18  months. 

The  woman  secured  her  work  from  an  establishment  located  one 
square  from  her  home,  and  went  for  the  work  and  returned  it  each  day. 

None  of  the  members  of  this  family  could  read  or  write  any  language, 
and  the  woman  spoke  nothing  but  Italian. 

Family  No.  2:  The  family  consisted  of  the  father  and  mother  and 
two  children,  6  and  3  years  of  age,  respectively. 

They  occupied  four  rooms  in  a  tenement  house  containing  six 
apartments.  The  house  was  unusually  dirty.  It  was  a  three-story 
brick  building,  one  of  a  row,  and  the  family  paid  $7  per  month  rent. 
Their  apartment  was  in  the  rear  on  the  second  floor.  They  had 
a  sink  and  running  water  in  the  kitchen,  but  no  gas  or  bath  in  the 
house.  The  children  slept  in  a  small  bedroom  between  the  kitchen 
and  a  front  bedroom,  which  was  occupied  by  the  man  and  wife. 
There  were  no  windows  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  children.  There 
was  a  water  closet  on  each  floor  for  the  use  of  two  families.  These 
closets  were  situated  under  the  stairway  in  the  hall. 

The  home  finishing  was  done  in  the  bedroom  which  was  occupied 
by  the  man  and  his  wife.  The  room  was  unclean  and  untidy  in  every 
respect.  The  finished  and  unfinished  garments  were  scattered  about 
on  the  bed,  the  appearance  of  which  was  hardly  inviting.  The 
ventilation  and  light  were  apparently  sufficient. 

Though  the  standard  of  living  was  very  low  and  the  house  presented 
a  generally  dirty  and  cheerless  aspect,  yet  one  room  was  set  aside  as  a 
"parlor"  and  it  was  filled  with  fancy  ornaments — all  very  dirty. 

The  woman  was  an  Italian,  31  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  this 
country  six  years.    She  was  married  at  the  age  of  19.    Her  husband 
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was  an  Italian,  who  had  also  been  in  this  country  six  years.  He  was 
employed  as  a  laborer  on  railroad  work,  and  during  the  past  year  he 
had  worked  175  days,  earning  $285.  This  finisher  had  worked  125 
days  and  reported  her  earnings  for  the  year  as  $40. 

The  total  income  for  the  year  for  this  family  of  four  persons  was 
$325.  In  spite  of  this  low  earning  power  they  had  several  hundred 
dollars  in  the  bank.  But  the  woman  gave  as  a  reason  for  going  to 
work  that  her  husband's  work  was  unsteady  and  wages  insufficient 
for  the  family  support.  She  had  been  a  finisher  for  the  past  five 
years. 

They  reported  that  food  costs  from  $18  to  $20  per  month  for  the 
four  members  of  the  family. 

The  woman  estimated  that  she  had  lost  about  175  days  during 
the  year  owing  to  scarcity  of  work.  Her  husband  had  lost  about 
five  months'  work  owing  to  the  fact  that  railroad  work  is  seasonal. 

The  woman  got  her  work  from  the  establishment,  located  about 
three  squares  from  her  home,  and  went  for  it  twice  a  week.  Her 
home  finishing  did  not  take  up  over  three  hours  a  day;  so  it  did  not 
affect  the  care  of  the  children  or  house  to  any  extent. 

Neither  the  finisher  nor  her  husband  could  read  or  write  and  the 
finisher  could  not  speak  English. 

BOCHESTSB. 

Compared  with  other  cities,  home  work  is  done  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  in  Rochester.  The  tenement-house  problem 
there  has  not  assumed  serious  proportions  and  there  is  less  crowding. 
All  home  workers  except  the  Italians  had  fairly  comfortable,  detached 
houses,  and  did  not  live  in  slums,  but  in  attractive,  although  in  some 
cases  poor,  residence  sections.  The  Italians  were  in  the  minority, 
and  they  had  the  poorest  homes  of  any  nationality.  But  in  Rochester 
even  the  Italian  quarters  presented  an  appearance  of  relative 
prosperity,  somewhat  in  contrast  to  Italian  sections  of  other  cities. 
Detached  houses  and  yards  were  the  rule.  The  number  of  persons  of 
each  race,  however,  was  too  small  to  make  comparisons  by  nationaUty . 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  home  workers  in  Rochester  usually  had 
the  conveniences  of  a  water  supply  and  sanitary  toilets,  while  some 
had  bath  tubs.    Many  were  attractively  furnished. 

The  rents  in  Rochester  are  lower  per  room  than  in  the  other  cities, 
and  hence  overcrowding  in  the  home  is  not  so  common.  The  boarder 
and  lodger  question  is  not  such  a  problem  there,  as  only  3  of  the 
famiUes  visited  had  either.  Out  of  34  families  visited  none  had 
any  other  family  sharing  their  rooms.  Nineteen,  or  55.9  per  cent, 
owned  their  homes,  14,  or  41.2  per  cent,  rented,  and  1  home  worker 
was  a  single  woman  boarding.  The  average  rent  per  family  wad 
$14.29  for  those  families  renting. 
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niuBtratioDS  of  the  prevailing  conditions  among  Rochester  home 
workers  are  found  in  the  following  descriptions: 

Family  No.  1:  The  family,  consisting  of  a  husband,  wife,  and  four 
boarders,  Uved  in  a  Hebrew  neighborhood  and  occupied  a  four-room 
flat  (at  $15  a  month)  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  large  one-and-one-half 
story  frame  building,  in  the  front  of  which  was  a  store.  The  entrance 
opened  into  a  side  yard,  which  was  full  of  trash  and  otherwise  showed 
evidence  of  neglect.  The  flat  had  no  bathroom  and  no  gas.  There 
was  an  inside  water-closet,  and  the  kitchen  had  the  convenience  of 
^ater. 

The  kitchen  was  used  as  a  workroom  by  this  home  finisher.  It 
was  suflBciently  large  for  that  purpose,  and  was  light  and  well  venti- 
lated.   While  the  room  was  not  dirty,  it  was  untidy. 

The  home  was  poorly  furnished  and  the  members  of  the  family  were 
poorly  clad. 

The  finisher  was  a  Hebrew  23  years  old,  bom  in  Romnania.  She 
had  been  in  the  United  States  nearly  three  years,  and  was  married 
at  the  age  of  21.  Her  regular  occupation  was  that  of  coat  finisher, 
at  which  she  was  employed  for  250  days  during  the  year,  her  earn- 
ings amounting  to  $125.  Her  husband  was  also  bom  in  Roumania, 
and  had  come  to  the  United  States  eight  years  ago.  He  was  a 
laborer  in  a  junk  shop,  and  during  the  past  year  had  earned  $374  in 
the  200  days  he  had  worked. 

For  three  months  they  had  4  lodgers — a  man  and  his  wife  and  their 
two  children,  aged  1  and  3  years,  respectively,  and  for  that  time 
received  $33  for  room  rent,  making  a  total  income  for  the  year  of  $532. 

The  woman  stated,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why  she  began 
to  work,  that  it  was  necessary  to  work  in  order  to  be  self-supporting, 
and  she  had  been  obliged  to  continue  as  her  husband  was  unable  to 
support  her  without  her  help.  They  did  not  keep  an  account  book 
and  had  no  savings,  though  they  were  insured  in  a  Hebrew  lodge 
for  $500  each. 

The  finisher  had  been  working  as  such  for  two  and  three-fourth  years, 
and  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  had  been  a  dressmaker  in  Austria- 
Hungary  for  five  years  before  coming  to  this  country,  she  was  enabled 
to  earn  the  average  wages  of  a  finisher  from  the  start. 

She  lived  within  a  half  block  of  the  establishment  that  supplied 
her  with  work,  for  which  she  went  daily.  She  knew  no  English,  but 
could  read,  write,  and  speak  Yiddish,  Polish,  and  German. 

Family  No.  2 :  The  family  consisted  of  the  father,  mother,  and  three 
children  under  nine  years  of  age — who  were  all  in  school — and  two 
boarders. 

The  home  was  a  fairly  well  built  two-story  detached  frame  building, 
equipped  with  such  modem  conveniences  as  bathroomi  toilet,  and  gas, 
4W6a-S.  Doc.  646,  61-2,  vol.  2 17 
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and  running  water  in  the  kitchen.  The  rooms  were  in  a  good  state 
of  repair  and  were  well  lighted.  The  house  was  in  a  fairly  good 
neighborhood.  The  streets  were  not  paved,  but  were  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  most  of  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  were  surrounded  by 
neat  grass  plots. 

The  room  in  which  this  finisher  worked  was  the  family  dining  room, 
furnished  with  table,  chairs,  sideboard,  and  the  usual  assortment  of 
small  trinkets  found  in  homes  of  this  class.  The  floor  was  carpeted 
and  the  two  windows  in  the  room  were  curtained. 

The  children  were  comfortably  dressed.  The  finisher  herself 
looked  sickly  and  as  though  she  was  exhausted  from  overwork,  but 
said  she  was  in  good  health. 

She  was  a  Hebrew  29  years  old;  bom  in  Russia;  had  been  in  this 
country  ten  years,  having  married,  one  year  after  arrival,  a  Russian 
Jew,  who  was  an  "operator''  in  the  clothing  industry.  He  had  been 
in  this  country  ten  years.  Having  been  idle  for  six  months  owing  to 
slack  work,  his  earnings  for  the  past  year  were  S300,  while  the  wife, 
who  was  a  coat  finisher,  worked  250  days  and  earned  $210.  The  man 
owned  the  building  in  which  they  lived,  and  for  the  part  of  it  which 
he  sublet  he  received  S275  as  rent.  In  addition,  the  family  had  two 
female  clothing  workers  boarding  with  them,  who  contributed  $300 
toward  the  income  of  the  family  as  payment  for  board,  making  the 
total  gross  family  income  $1,085. 

The  woman  said  there  was  a  mortgage  of  $2,100  on  the  house,  and 
she  was  working  to  help  pay  this  off  and  help  the  family  income. 
She  had  been  a  finisher  for  seven  years. 

There  was  no  family  account  book  kept,  but  the  principal  expendi- 
tures for  the  family,  aside  from  food  and  clothing,  were  the  payments 
on  the  mortgage  (amounting  to  about  $100  per  year  in  addition  to 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent),  about  $60  per  year  for  taxes,  and 
$12  premium  per  year  for  $500  life  insurance,  which  the  husband 
carried  in  a  Jewish  fraternal  organization.  Neither  the  finisher  nor 
her  husband  could  read  or  write  English,  but  both  could  read  and 
write  Yiddish. 

Family  No.  3:  This  home  finisher,  her  husband,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren (both  boys,  one  2  years  old  and  the  other  6  months),  occupied 
five  large,  bright  and  well-ventilated  rooms  with  an  inside  toilet  (but 
no  bath  or  gas),  on  the  first  floor  of  a  two-story  detached  frame 
cottage,  on  three  sides  of  which  there  was  a  yard  devoid  of  both 
grass  and  vegetables.  There  was  a  front  and  a  side  entrance  to  the 
premises.  In  the  kitchen  there  was  a  range,  which  was  the  only 
method  of  heating.    They  paid  $12  per  month  for  rent. 

The  fooms  in  which  the  work  was  done  (the  kitchen  and  sitting 
room)  were  large  and  well  ventilated.    The  floor,  which  was  bare. 
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was  greatly  in  need  of  washing,  though  there  was  nothing  else  to 
render  the  rooms  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  used. 

The  finisher  was  bom  in  Italy  27  years  ago,  having  been  in  the 
United  States  one  and  one-half  years.  She  was  married  at  the  age 
of  24.  She  worked  as  a  coat  finisher,  and  during  the  past  year  she 
had  earned  $77  for  the  132  days  worked.  She  had  been  unem- 
ployed 28  weeks,  for  eight  of  which  the  cause  was  no  work,  and 
the  remainder  was  attributable  to  the  birth  of  a  child.  She  went 
back  to  work  when  her  baby  was  1  month  old.  This  woman  Uved 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shop,  and  because  the  foreman  in 
the  shop  allowed  her  to  take  out  only  two  coats  at  a  time  she  had  to 
make  from  three  to  four  trips  to  the  shop  each  day.  Her  husband, 
also  an  ItaUan,  was  a  street  laborer,  earning  during  the  past  year  S200 
for  125  days' work.  His  long  period  of  imemployment  was  due  to 
slack  work. 

There  were  four  lodgers  in  the  family  for  four  months — a  man  and 
wife  and  their  two  children,  aged  9  and  5  years,  respectively.  They 
paid  S24  for  the  time  mentioned,  making  the  total  income  for  the 
family  of  four  for  the  year  $301. 

No  accoimt  book  was  kept  by  this  family.  They  belonged  to  no 
societies,  and  had  neither  savings  nor  insurance.  They  had  been  able 
to  send  $25  to  the  husband's  father  in  Italy  during  the  past  year. 

The  family  was  neat  and  intelligent  and  anxious  to  improve  both 
themselves  and  their  home.  While  poorly  and  scantily  furnished  and 
not  overly  clean,  the  house  was  yet  not  in  extremely  bad  condition. 

To  help  her  husband  this  home  finisher  began  to  work  one  and  one- 
half  years  ago,  and  in  order  to  help  support  the  family  had  continued. 

Neither  the  woman  nor  her  husband  could  read  or  write  English, 
but  claimed  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  Italian. 

Family  No.  4 :  The  family  of  five  lived  in  a  three-room  house,  for 
which  they  paid  $11  per  month.  The  house  was  a  flat-roofed  frame 
structure,  one  of  a  row  of  similar  houses.  There  was  a  small  front 
yard,  used  for  a  garden,  leaving  a  narrow  pathway  from  the  street 
to  the  front  door.  There  were  two  large  bedrooms  and  a  small 
room  used  as  a  living  room  and  kitchen.  The  entire  house  was 
heated  by  the  kitchen  range.  The  house  was  supplied  with  running 
water  in  the  kitchen  and  with  an  inside  toilet  but  no  bathroom. 
Kerosene  lamps  were  used  for  lighting. 

The  home  finishing  was  done  in  the  small,  poorly  ventilated  com- 
bined living  room  and  kitchen,  which  was  overcrowded  and  very 
dirty.     The  house  was  not  licensed  as  required  by  law. 

The  woman  was  an  Italian  30  years  of  age,  having  been  in  the  United 
States  three  years.  She  was  married  at  19  years  of  age  to  an  Italian, 
who  preceded  her  to  this  country  by  six  years.  Her  husband  was  a 
laborer  on  the  streets,  and  had  worked  during  the  past  year  175  d^^^a 
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earning  $350.  The  woman  had  worked  as  a  finisher  264  days  and 
earned  $200.  She  said  she  went  to  work  one  year  ago  in  order  to  help 
her  husband  support  the  family,  which  consisted  of  the  mother  and 
father  and  three  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  10  years  of  age. 
Two  of  the  children  were  at  school  and  one  at  home.  The  total  family 
income  for  the  year  was  $550. 

There  was  no  record  of  expenditures.  The  family  said  they  had 
no  insurance  of  any  kind,  belonged  to  no  societies  or  fraternal  organ- 
izations, and  had  no  savings. 

The  home  finisher  herself  was  very  untidy  in  her  personal  appear- 
ance and  extremely  ignorant  and  unintelligent.  The  two  little  girls, 
aged  10  and  7  years,  had  gone  to  school  for  several  years,  and  were 
apparently  very  bright.  The  baby,  a  beautiful  child,  was  in  filthy 
condition,  but  the  mother  seemed  to  be  contented  and  happy  in  her 
surroundings.  The  woman  said  she  had  been  unemployed  for  six 
weeks  during  the  past  year,  because  there  was  no  work  for  her  in  the 
shop,  and  the  husband  had  been  idle  for  five  months  because  he  could 
not  secure  work.  The  woman  lived  about  one  block  from  the  estab- 
lishment which  furnished  her  with  work.  She  sometimes  went  for 
the  work  herself  and  sometimes  sent  the  children.  When  questioned 
as  to  liow  she  spent  her  time  outside  of  the  work,  the  woman  said  she 
had  no  time  outside  of  the  work. 

The  woman  and  her  husband  could  not  read  or  write  any  language 
and  neither  of  them  ever  attended  school.  Neither  could  speak 
English. 

NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

The  88  New  York  estabUshments  visited  by  agents  on  the  clothing 
investigation  employed  an  aggregate  of  8,008  persons,  3,312  of  whom 
were  women  and  girls,  678  being  listed  as  finishers,  5^9  as  home 
finishers,  and  12  as  doing  other  home  work.  Schedules  were  secured 
from  488  home  workers  in  Greater  New  York. 

It  is  said  that  85  per  cent  of  all  the  manufacturing  in  Manhattan  is 
done  below  Twenty-third  street,  in  a  space  only  30  per  cent  of  its 
area.  Each  day  400,000  people  work  here  making  things,  and  it  is 
hopeless  to  try  to  estimate  how  this  number  of  workers  may  increase, 
as  during  the  five-year  period  between  the  taking  of  the  United  States 
census  in  1900  and  the  state  census  in  1905  the  number  of  persons 
living  south  of  Fourteenth  street  and  east  of  the  Bowery  had  increased 
69,581.  One  block  alone,  that  bounded  by  Broadway,  East  Hous- 
ton, Oosby,  and  Prince  streets,  is  said  to  contain  77  factories  that 
employ  40,000  workers.  The  density  of  industry  has  created  a  con- 
gestion of  population  and  traffic  in  near-by  blocks  unequaled  any- 
where. This  part  of  New  York  City  is  the  leading  clothing-making 
center  of  the  worl^j  which  accounts  for  the  nimiber  of  men  and 
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women,  and  even  little  children,  constantly  cairying  large  bundles 
of  clothing  through  the  streets  of  this  section.  New  York  shop 
workers  and  home  finishers  alike  feel  that  they  must  live  close  to  the 
shop  to  save  car  fare,  hence  hosts  of  them  crowd  the  tenements  of 
this  section. 

Two  blocks  in  the  heart  of  this  section  were  selected  for  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  because  of  the  number  of  houses  in  them  licensed  for 
home  work.  These  two  blocks  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  con- 
gested section  in  New  York. 

No  homes  were  visited  which  carried  on  the  doors  signs  indicating 
the  presence  of  a  contagious  disease,  nor  were  workers  interviewed 
who  had  been  idle  two  months  or  more;  neither  were  schedules  taken 
from  homes  if  the  home  finisher  was  away  at  the  time  of  the  agent's 
visit.  In  spite  of  these  omissions  325  schedules  were  secured  in  these 
two  blocks. 

BLOCK   I. 

In  this  block,  which  is  bounded  by  East  Houston,  Mott,  Prince,  and 
Elizabeth  streets,  from  1  to  20  families  in  each  of  34  of  the  50  tene- 
ments of  the  block  were  found  to  have  one  or  more  members  in  the 
men's  ready-made  clothing  industry,  183  of  the  workers  being  home 
finishei-s.  Thirty-one  of  the  buildings  housing  such  families  were 
Ucensed  for  home  work,  and  3  were  not  so  licensed.  This  block  con- 
tains 3.13  acres,  and  its  population  of  3,468  in  1905  showed  its  density 
to  be  1,108  to  the  acre.  Undoubtedly  its  population  has  increased 
since  1 905.  The  northern  boundary  of  this  block.  East  Houston  street, 
is  the  great  artery  of  traffic  into  the  heart  of  the  busiest  section  of  the 
coimtry.  There  is  an  L  station  one  square  west,  at  the  comer  of  East 
Houston  street  and  the  Bowery,  and  its  great  congestion  early  in  the 
morning  and  later  in  the  evening,  when  the  factory  ^and  office  people 
pour  from  the  train  and  pass  through  this  street  to  and  from  their 
work,  is  without  parallel  in  any  other  city.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  neighborhood;  still  East  Houston  street  is  not  so  distinctly 
stamped  as  is  Elizabeth  street.  All  the  people  who  live  on  the  west 
side  of  Elizabeth  street  between  East  Houston  and  Prince  streets 
are  Sicilians,  excepting  one  negro  family  keeping  a  grocery,  some 
Chinamen  conducting  a  laundry,  and  some  Irish  tenants  in  the 
comer  house.  Excepting  one  two-story  and  one  three-story  build- 
ing, the  block  is  soUdly  built  up  with  five  and  six  story  brick  tene- 
ments. The  first,  or  ground  floor,  of  each  building  is  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  Push  carts  in  the  streets,  close  to  the  curbs,  and 
street  peddlers  who  line  the  sidewalks  next  to  the  buildings  add  to 
the  congestion. 

The  buildings  are  plentifully  supplied  with  fire  escapes,  but  scarcely 
one  is  unobstructed.    The  first  obstruction  erected  is  usually  one  of 
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boards,  increasing  the  height  of  the  railing  to  protect  the  children 
who  play  out  there.  Boards  are  placed  over  the  opening  in  the  land- 
ing and  the  railing  is  intertwined  with  heavy  wire  or  rope,  rendering 
the  fire  escape  useless  as  such  in  a  fire,  but  helping  to  make  it  a  safer 
playing  space  for  children.  Many  children  have  been  courageous 
enough  to  climb  *to  the  top  of  the  railing,  and  have  fallen  off  and  been 
killed  in  spite  of  these  safety  (?)  devices.  Fire  escapes  are  further 
obstructed  with  bedding,  strings  of  clothing — the  gaily  colored  family 
wash — chairs,  food,  swill,  ashes,  growing  plants,  and  anything  else 
movable  that  is  in  the  way  in  the  flat.  When  the  police  or  tenement 
inspectors  order  the  removal  of  obstructions,  they  are  removed, 
but  replaced  after  a  few  days.  One  fond  Italian  father  said  he 
thought  it  better  to  "make  a  li'l  fuss  with  the  police  than  to  let  the 
chil'ens  be  killed,"  and  so  he  replaces  the  obstructions  a  short  while 
after  each  "lia  fuss.'' 

Usually  dwellers  in  the  back  flats  have  pulley  lines  on  which  they 
can  dry  their  clothes  across  the  roofs  and  back  court,  while  those  in 
front  usually  have  the  privilege  of  hanging  clothes  on  the  roofs;  but 
the  Italian  women  are  good  washerwomen  and  do  not  want  to  hang 
their  clean  clothes  where  they  will  be  covered  with  the  soot  of  the 
many  chimneys,  and  besides  it  is  hard  work  to  carry  heavy  wet  clothes 
up  many  flights  of  stairs,  especially  to  a  place  where  there  is  danger  of 
having  them  stolen.  Their  neighbors  in  the  back  flats  often  let  them 
hang  sheets  and  other  extra  large  pieces  on  the  pulley  lines  from  the 
back  windows,  but  smaller  pieces  are  hung  in  the  rooms  and  on  the 
fire  escapes  by  those  in  the  front  flats.  Even  those  in  the  back  flats 
hang  clothes  on  fire  escapes  and  in  their  rooms  in  preference  to  using 
the  pulley  lines  for  this  purpose,  because  the  use  of  the  latter  is  dan- 
gerous, judging  from  the  deaths  due  to  falls  of  persons  so  engaged,  140 
such  deaths  havirfg  been  reported  in  1907. 

The  fire  escape  is  where  the  family  sleeps  on  hot  nights  and  where 
the  finisher  herself  works  on  a  pleasant  day,  and  is  also  the  greatest 
point  of  vantage  for  the  many  '*exitements"  occurring  here,  as  when 
the  police  come,  shut  off  each  end  of  the  street,  and  trap  the  luckless 
peddlers  who  can  not  show  a  license. 

The  five-story  tenements  lining  this  street  of  picturesque  dirtiness 
are  mostly  of  the  double-decker,  four-flat- to-a-floor  type.  The  outer 
rooms  are  usually  pretty  well  lighted.  But  sometimes  the  rear  build- 
ing is  so  close  to  them  that  the  air  and  light  of  the  outside  rooms  on 
the  lower  floors  of  the  back  flats  are  considerably  interfered  with. 
The  inside  rooms  are  almost  all  poorly  ventilated  and  hglited  by 
means  of  windows  or  doors  cut  into  the  outer  rooms  or  into  the  nar- 
row air  shafts.  Even  though  the  requirements  of  the  law  may  be  met 
as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  air  shaft,  not  a  single  properly  Ugh  ted  inside 
room  was  foxmd  in  this  block,  except  on  the  top  floors.    In  a  talk 
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before  the  tuberculosis  congress  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Lawrence 
Veiller,  speaking  of  such  rooms  as  those  of  which  each  home  finisher's 
flat  in  this  block  had  at  least  one,  said  that  if  we  had  invented  ma- 
chines to  create  tuberculosis  we  could  not  have  succeeded  better  in 
increasing  it. 

There  is  not  a  bath  tub  in  this  soUd  block,  imless  there  be  some  in 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  Building,  and  only  one  family  has  a  hot- 
water  range.  In  one  of  tiie  buildings  there  are  radiators  in  the  hall, 
but  the  furnace  has  never  been  Ughted  in  the  recollection  of  the  pres- 
ent tenants.  AU  halls  are  cold  and  dirty  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
and  most  of  them  are  dark.  The  structural  features  of  some  of  the 
homes  of  this  block  are  described  in  detail  in  the  following  pages 
and  indicate  the  housing  conditions  of  many  New  York  home 

workers. 

Tenement  No,  L 

This  is  a  six-story  brick  tenement,  on  a  square  closely  built  up 
with  five  and  six  story  tenement  houses  somewhat  similar  in  outside 
appearance  to  this  one.  A  splendid  fireproof  building  of  recent  con- 
struction, it  is  about  the  best  in  this  quarter,  being  well  planned  for 
comfortable  and  sanitary  Uving.  The  most  objectionable  feature  is  its 
lack  of  a  yard. 

A  bank  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  dealer  in  lemons  has  the  cellar. 
This  house  originally  had  a  yard,  but  a  room  was  afterwards  built  on 
the  space  on  the  basement,  or  cellar  floor,  and  that  room  is  used  as 
a  kitchen  by  the  family  of  the  owner  of  the  building.  It  is  nicely 
fitted  up  with  a  good  range,  hot  and  cold  water,  stationary  tubs, 
and  a  sink.  This  family  cooks  and  eats  in  here  and  hves  in  a  flat 
upstairs.  No  notes  were  taken  regarding  their  flat,  as  none  of  the 
family  work  in  the  clothing  industry. 

The  yard,  so  called,  is  the  roof  over  this  kitchen.  It  is  higher  than 
the  adjoining  yards.  A  fire  escape  on  the  back  of  the  building  simi- 
lar in  construction  to  one  on  the  front  drops  to  this  roof.  It  is  a 
regulation  metal  fire  escape,  with  substantial  metal  landings  and  sta- 
tionary metal  stairs  (not  ladder)  with  hand  railings.  There  is  a 
movable  ladder  from  the  second  floor  which  can  be  dropped  to  the 
'*yard"  or  roof  of  kitchen.  In  case  of  fire  it  would  be  necessary  for 
persons  using  this  fire  escape  to  pass  through  this  building,  or  cUmb 
an  iron-spiked  fence  and  drop  into  adjoining  yards  and  make  escape 
through  other  buildings.  The  front  fire  escape  has  a  movable  ladder 
from  the  second  floor  which  can  be  dropped  to  street.  Otherwise  the 
building  seems  to  be  well  planned.    There  is  no  alley  in  this  block. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam.  There  is  a  pipe  about  9  inches 
in  circumference  in  the  comer  of  each  of  the  rooms,  which  are  lioated, 
the  tenants  say,  by  these  devices.    There  are  both  electric  Ught  and 
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gas  fixtures  in  the  halls,  which  are  light  during  the  day  and  lighted 
by  gas  at  night.  The  electric  current  has  never  been  turned  into  the 
house. 

The  halls  on  every  floor  are  of  cement;  the  wall  on  the  left-hand 
side  is  next  to  a  big  air  shaft  and  of  brown  glazed  brick.  The  stairs 
are  of  slate,  or  a  composition  that  looks  like  slate;  the  banisters  are 
of  metal,  with  a  wooden  toppiece.  There  are  no  turns  to  the  stairs, 
which  are  arranged  in  easy  flights.  The  vestibule  is  of  marble  and 
tiling,  with  cement  floors.  In  other  balls  the  walls  tcre  of  painted 
plaster  on  one  side  and  glazed  brown  brick  on  the  other.  The  doors 
opening  into  apartments  are  covered  with  tin. 

There  are  two  four-room  flats  on  each  floor — one  front  and  one 
back.  There  is  one  stationary  wash  tub  and  a  sink  with  running 
water  in  each  kitchen,  opening  off  of  which  is  a  small  inclosure  con- 
taining a  sanitary  water-closet  with  open  plumbing. 

There  is  an  air  shaft  about  12  by  22  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  build- 
ing between  front  and  back  flats.  The  hall  comes  in  the  middle  and 
its  windows  open  on  the  air  shaft.  Each  flat  has  two  rooms  opening 
on  the  Outside  and  two  rooms  opening  on  the  air  shaft,  which  is  so 
large  that  all  the  rooms  in  the  house  are  sufficiently  lighted  and  have 
ample  means  for  good  ventilation. 

The  fittings  and  finishing  of  this  building  are  good^  as  for  instance, 
brass  door  knobs  on  doors  leading  into  flats. 

The  house  is  licensed  for  home  finishing. 

Tenement  No.  2. 

This  is  an  old,  five-story  brick,  with  no  vestibule,  one  of  a  row 
of  somewhat  similar  tenement  houses.  A  macaroni  dealer  occupies 
the  cellar,  and  a  grocer  the  groimd  floor.  There  are  two  four-room 
flats  on  each  floor.  A  straight  flight  of  wooden  stairs,  old  and  worn, 
leads  directly  from  the  street  to  the  floors  above.  The  walls,  with 
broken  and  sagging  ceilings,  are  dirty  and  dark,  being  partly  lighted 
by  a  dim  gas  jet.  The  tenants  put  buckets  of  trash  and  ashes  in 
halls,  also  buckets  of  swill  out  of  which  the  dogs  and  cats  eat.  Some 
of  the  tenants  keep  their  folding  beds  in  these  halls  by  day. 

Each  flat  has  two  inside  rooms,  about  7  feet  square.  The  two 
outside  rooms  have,  respectively,  one  and  two  windows,  and  are 
about  6  by  11  feet  and  8  by  11  feet.  There  is  no  gas  in  any  of 
the  flats. 

The  water  supply  is  poor,  and  people  on  the  upper  floors  complain 
that  they  can  not  get  water  for  hours  at  a  time  during  the  day. 

The  roof  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  wooden  stairs.  The  door  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  outside  is  slatted  above  the  middle  half, 
and  most  of  the  slats  are  broken  out,  a  condition  which  would  cer- 
tainly cause  the  halls  and  house  to  be  chilly  in  cold  weather.    How> 
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ever,  on  the  day  of  the  agent's  visit  the  air  was  mild  and  the  broken 
slats  a  good  thing.  This  roof  is  never  used  for  drying  clothes,  but 
the  tenants  sleep  here  in  summer. 

There  are  fire  escapes  of  light-weight  metal  on  the  front  and  back 
of  the  house.  The  ladders  are  without  hand  rails.  The  landings 
extend  across  the  width  of  two  windows-^ne  in  one  house  and  one 
in  the  next. 

There  are  five  water-closets  of  the  "school-sink"  type  in  the  yard 
for  the  use  of  all  families  in  this  and  the  rear  house.  There  is  a 
pimip  in  the  yard,  and  water  pumped  out  of  it  goes  into  a  sewer  cov- 
ered with  an  iron  grating.  This  sewer  runs  under  the  seats  of  the 
"school  sinks." 

The  ceiling  and  walls  are  dirty,  the  former  being  stained  on  account 
of  the  tenants  above  spilling  water. 

All  lights  in  the  halls  are  out  at  10  p.  m. — a  violation  of  a  tenement 
house  law  which  requires  that  a  light  be  left  burning  all  night  on 
first  and  third  floors. 

This  house  is  Ucensed  in  spite  of  insanitary  plumbing.  The  cellar 
floor  is  unpaved  and  the  odors  are  very  objectionable. 

Tenement  No.  S. 

Tina  is  a  rear  eight-story  brick  building  with  two  two-room  flats 
on  each  floor,  running  the  length  of  the  house.  Each  flat  rents  for 
$8  per  month.  The  halls,  with  ceilings  old  and  sagging,  are  dirty 
and  dark.  The  floors  are  old  and  worn  and  the  walls  are  rough — 
some  whitewashed  and  some  painted. 

The  only  running  water  in  the  house  is  at  two  sinks  in  the  hall. 
There  is  one  small  sink  on  the  landing  at  the  turn  in  the  stairs  be- 
tween the, first  and  second  floors,  and  another  at  a  similar  turn 
between  thirH  and  fourth  floors. 

The  kitchen,  which  is  the  larger  room,  is  the  front  room  and  the 
living  room  in  all  cases.  There  is  a  mantel  in  each  kitchen,  and 
shelving  along  the  side  of  the  mantel. 

There  are  flimsy  metal  fire  escapes  on  the  front  of  this  building 
only,  each  landing  extending  across  the  width  of  two  windows. 
Stationary  metal  ladders,  without  hand  rails,  and  a  movable  ladder, 
to  be  dropped  from  the  second  floor  to  the  ground,  are  in  evidence, 
but  each  and  every  fire  escape  is  obstructed.  In  every  case  the 
famiUes  have  either  boarded  over  the  opening  through  which  one 
would  reach  the  ladder  or  they  have  used  heavy  wire  netting  for  the 
purpose.  They  have  the  landings  filled  up  with  bedclothes,  food, 
swill,  coal,  and  ashes.  They  have  fixed  it  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  children  to  be  in  danger  when  at  play  here.  The  fire  escapes 
are  also  used  for  drying  clothes. 
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law  existed  requiring  separate  water-closets  for  the  two  sexes  in 
tenement  houses. 

There  are  two  flats  on  each  floor.  On  the  second  floor  one  flat  runs 
the  length  of  the  building  and  the  other  flat  alongside  of  it  from  the 
front  to  the  hallway.  On  the  upper  floor  one  is  a  front  and  the  other 
a  back  flat,  each  containing  three  rooms.  While  the  walls  separating 
the  flats  from  one  another  and  from  the  hall  extend  to  the  ceiling, 
those  subdividing  the  rooms  of  the  flats  do  not  go  all  the  way  to  the 
ceilings. 

The  three  rooms  of  the  front  flat  on  the  top  floor  are  all  light. 
There  are  two  windows  in  each  of  the  front  rooms,  and,  in  addition, 
a  skylight  to  the  roof  in  each  of  these  rooms.  The  one  back  room 
has  no  outside  window,  but  the  light  and  ventilation  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room  is  very  good,  and  as  the  partition  does  not  extend  to  the 
ceiling  the  room  is  all  right  as  to  light  and  ventilation. 

The  flat  which  extends  the  length  of  the  building  on  the  second 
floor  has  outside  windows  in  the  front  room  only,  and  the  other  two 
rooms  are  lighted  and  ventilated  by  means  of  a  doorway  into  the 
middle  room  from  the  front  room  and  a  doorway  from  the  middle 
room  to  the  back  room.  They  are  not  very  dark,  but  neither  is  well 
lighted  or  ventilated.  The  fact  that  the  partitions  do  not  touch  the 
ceilings,  however,  makes  conditions  better.  All  walls  are  rough  and 
bulging  in  places,  although  covered  with  wall  paper.  The  two  flats 
on  this  floor  have  water  in  the  kitchens,  while  the  flats  on  the  third 
floor  use  the  small  hall  sink  in  common  for  their  water  supply. 

Although  home  finishers  are  at  work  in  this  house  it  has  no  license, 
as  required  by  the  New  York  law  when  such  work  is  done  in  the  house. 

Tenement  No,  6. 

This  is  a  five-story  brick  tenement,  one  of  a  row  of  somewhat 
similar  five  and  six  story  tenement  houses.  The  building  is  about 
30  feet  wide. 

There  are  four  three-room  flats  on  each  floor — two  front  and  two 
back.  The  outside  room  is  invariably  light,  having  two  windows 
in  it,  and  is  usually  used  as  one  of  the  bed  rooms,  the  kitchen  being 
the  middle  room.  There  is  one  window  in  the  kitchen,  opening  on  a 
good-sized  air-shaft,  so  that  the  light  is  fair,  but  not  good,  and  the 
ventilation  would  be  sufficient  with  this  window  and  the  doors  into 
the  connecting  rooms  open.  The  third  room  is  smaller,  being  about  7 
feet  square,  as  against  10  by  10  feet  and  10  by  9  feet  for  the  outside 
and  middle  rooms,  respectively.  The  building  that  adjoins  this  on  its 
left  is  not  as  deep  as  this  building,  so  that  the  window  in  the  third  room 
opens  on  a  good  wide  space,  but  the  windows  in  the  third  room  of  the 
flats  on  the  right  side  of  the  hallway  open  on  a  small  air-shaft,  resem- 
bling a  chimney.    This  air-shaft  is  only  8^  inches  wide  and  opposite 
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occupied  by  men  only.  Twelve  to  fifteen  men  take  a  flat  and  keep 
house  for  themselves. 

There  are  no  coal  or  wood  sheds  to  any  of  the  flats.  Most  families 
buy  their  coal  by  the  pail  and  their  wood  by  the  basket,  or  pick  up 
wood  in  the  streets  or  from  buildings  being  built  or  repaired. 

The  entrance  from  the  street  is  into  a  dark  hallway  and  an  iron 
fireproof  winding  stairway  leads  to  all  the  flats.  There  is  a  very 
small  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  used  for  drying  clothes,  but 
most  of  the  famiUes  have  clotheslines  in  their  flats,  usually  in  the 
kitchen,  upon  which  they  dry  their  clothes. 

There  are  two  regulation  metal  ladder  fire  escapes  on  the  front 
and  rear  of  the  building,  and  they  are  kept  clear.  There  is  access  to 
them  from  the  one  window  in  each  flat. 

Tenement  No.  5. 

Tins  building,  alongside  the  five  and  six  story  tenement  buildings 
on  this  square — one  adjoining  on  either  side — is  a  little,  old,  dilapi- 
dated three-story  greenish-brown  brick,  the  first  floor  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  saloon. 

The  entrance  is  to  the  left  of  the  saloon.  There  is  no  vestibule 
and  no  entrance  from  hall  to  back  yard.  There  are  boards  slanting 
from  the  first  floor  to  the  second  floor  hall  landing,  and  on  this  incline 
are  nailed  ' 'steps, "  which  are  thick  pieces  of  board  or  lumber.  While 
very  crude  in  appearance,  the  stairs  are  of  easy  ascent. 

From  the  second  to  the  third  floor  are  regular  stairs,  badly  worn, 
with  one  sharp  turn.  The  boards  in  the  hall  floor  are  very  wide, 
badly  worn,  loose,  and  patched  in  places.  The  hall  walls  are  of  boards, 
papered  over  with  gaudy  wall  paper,  broken  in  many  places  and  giving 
the  impression  of  boards  all  over.  The  hall  on  the  second  floor  (the 
middle  floor)  is  lighted  by  gas  all  day. 

The  entrance  to  the  water-closet  (a  single  seat  used  by  all  tenants 
except  the  saloon  keeper,  who  has  a  water-closet  in  the  saloon)  is 
under  the  turn  of  the  stairway  from  second  to  third  floor.  The 
door  is  only  4  feet  high,  and  the  Uttle  passageway  under  the  stairs 
is  the  same  height;  a  grown  person  must  stoop  to  enter.  The  water- 
closet  itself  is  really  a  strong  box-like  room  built  onto  the  back  of  the 
building,  and  is,  in  a  sense,  outside  the  building,  but  inclosed.  The 
plumbing  is  not  open,  but  the  basin  and  pipes  are  inclosed  in  old 
boxing,  from  which  all  paint  has  been  worn.  It  is  not  very  dirty. 
In  fact,  the  halls,  stairs,  and  walls  are  not  really  dirty  nor  in  bad 
sanitary  condition,  but  are  rather  old  and  dilapidated,  and  no  matter 
what  efforts  were  expended  to  keep  them  clean  they  would  never 
look  attractive.  The  tenants  say  that  the  men  of  the  household 
use  the  water-closet  in  the  saloon,  as  they  seemed  to  think  that  some 
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cellars  of  both  houses  and  steps  lead  from  it  to  the  ground  floor,  which 
is  practically  a  wooden  platform  over  the  area  way.  The  tenants  call 
this  the  "yard."  This  platform  sags  midway  between  the  front  and 
rear  houses.  The  sagging  may  be  intentional,  as  at  one  end  there  is 
a  sewer  trap.  The  cracks  between  the  boards  of  the  platform  are 
filled  with  lead  to  prevent  rain  from  getting  into  the  cellar  area. 
In  the  yard  (so-called)  are  five  large  ash  cans  containing  ashes  and 
trash.     Otherwise  it  is  clean. 

Water-closets  for  use  of  the  tenants  of  both  the  front  and  rear 
houses  are  in  the  rear  house.  These  water-closets  occupy  the  entire 
ground  floor.  They  are  located  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  those  on 
one  side  being  for  use  of  tenants  of  the  rear  house  and  those  on  the 
other  side  for  the  tenants  of  the  front  house.  The  rooms  on  either 
side  of  the  hall  are  exactly  aUke.  There  is  a  row  of  five  seats  in 
the  front  of  the  room,  all  being  separated  by  partitions  to  ceilings, 
and  there  is  a  door  on  the  front.  At  the  extreme  back  of  the  room 
is  a  row  of  three  seats  similarly  inclosed,  leaving  a  good-sized  space 
between,  which  is  occupied  by  a  sink.  The  janitor  brushes  the  flooi: 
daily  with  a  wet  broom.  The  plumbing  is  open  and  seems  sanitary 
and  the  closets  were  all  clean.  There  are  no  places  for  use  of  tenants 
for  storing  coal,  etc.,  in  the  cellar  or  elsewhere.  They  have  to  keep 
their  fuel  in  their  kitchens. 

The  fire  escapes  on  both  houses  are  of  light-weight  metal,  having 
landings  extending  across  the  width  of  two  windows,  stationary 
metal  ladders  without  hand  rails,  and  movable  ladder  to  drop  to 
the  groxmd  floor.  There  is  a  fire  escape  on  both  front  and  back  of 
the  front  house  and  on  the  front  only  of  the  rear  house,  there  being 
no  back  flats  in  rear  house. 

All  fire  escapes  on  the  rear  house  are  obstructed,  as  are  most  of 
those  on  the  front  house. 

The  gas  lights  in  the  halls  of  both  houses  are  turned  off  (from  the 
cellar)  at  10  o'clock,  after  which  time  there  is  no  light  in  any  hall. 
As  has  been  said,  this  is  contrary  to  the  tenement-house  law,  which 
requires  that  the  Hght  on  the  first  and  third  floors  be  kept  burning 
all  night. 

The  front  house  is  25  feet  wide,  of  brick,  and  six  stories  high. 
The  first,  or  ground,  floor  is  occupied  by  a  grocery  store,  the  grocer's 
family  Uving  back  of  the  store.  The  grocer  uses  the  cellar  for 
storage. 

There  are  four  two-room  flats  on  each  of  the  five  floors  above. 
On  the  first  of  these  floors  (the  second  floor  of  the  building)  there 
are  two  families  hving  and  each  family  has  two  flats.  There  is  one 
inside  room  and  one  outside  room  in  each  flat.  The  outside  rooms 
each  have  two  windows  and  are  invariably  light,  and  the  means 
of  ventilation  through  the  windows  is  always  suflicient.     The  inside 
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room  has,  in  each  case,  only  a  small  window  into  the  hall,  and  re- 
ceives its  only  light  and  ventilation  through  that  and  the  door  into 
the  kitchen. 

There  is  no  gas  nor  running  water  in  any  flat.  The  sink  on 
each  floor  is  in  the  hall.  The  people  on  the  three  upper  floors  have 
to  pump  the  water  and  can  not  get  water  at  all  when  it  is  being  used 
by  the  people  on  the  lower  floors. 

There  is  no  direct  entrance  from  the  street  into  the  front  building. 
There  is  an  alley  space  about  4  feet  wide  along  the  side  of  the  house, 
and  the  entrance  is  on  the  side  at  the  extreme  rear.  A  flight  of 
straight  wooden  steps  extends  from  the  groxmd,  back  of  the  grocery, 
to  the  second  floor.  Each  floor  in  the  house  is  quartered,  the  stairs 
(a  single  straight  flight  between  floors)  and  haUs  filling  an  oblong 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  building.  The  steps  are  old  and  worn, 
but  of  rather  easy  ascent. 

The  halls  are  Ught  and  clean,  no  rubbish,  furniture,  or  trash 
littering  them.  There  is  no  balustrade,  strictly  speaking,  but  its 
place  is  taken  by  soUd  boards  surmounted  with  the  usual  smooth 
top  piece.  There  is  no  plastering  under  the  stairway.  The  walls 
in  the  halls  and  in  the  rooms  are  of  plaster  above  a  wooden  wains- 
coting.    The  ceilings  are  of  plaster  and  not  very  firm. 

The  house  is  Ucensed  for  home  finishing. 

The  rear  house  is  a  fivenatory  brick,  and  there  are  two  three-room 
flats  on  each  of  the  four  upper  floors;  water-closets  are  located  on 
the  first  floor.  This  building,  like  the  front  one,  is  old  and  in 
bad  repair,  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  being  worn  and  uneven. 

On  each  floor  there  is  a  sink  in  the  hall,  which  is  very  dirty.  The 
stairway  has  one  turn  between  floors,  and  the  steps  are  old  and 
worn. 

This  house  is  Ucensed  for  home  finishing. 

Tenement  No.  8. 

This  is  a  block  of  six-story  brick  tenements,  each  house  num- 
ber having  a  separate  entrance.  On  the  groxmd  floor  are  two 
stores  (or  shops)  at  each  house  number.  They  are  a  wholesale  fruit 
store,  a  barber  shop,  a  vacant  store,  a  wine  and  liquor  store,  a  meat 
shop,  a  Chinese  laundry,  a  candy  store,  and  a  printing  office. 

In  one  of  the  basement  rooms  is  a  restaurant.  The  area  ways  of  the 
house  are  so  very  filthy,  being  Uttered  with  tin  cans,  dead  rats,  swill, 
human  filth,  rubbish,  etc.,  that  it  was  impractical  to  make  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  ceUars,  some  of  which  were  locked. 

The  first-floor  haU  is  tiled,  while  the  upper  haUs  are  slate  or  of  a 
composition  similar.  The  stairway  is  steep  and  has  two  abrupt  turns 
to  each  flight.    The  steps  are  of  slate  (or  similar  composition),  with 
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a  railing  of  fancy  metal  topped  with  wood.  The  metal  is  thin  and 
corroded  in  places. 

The  two  top-floor  halls  are  snfliciently  lighted  by  a  skylight.  The 
other  halls  are  dark,  as  is  also  the  first  floor,  which  is  lighted  by  a 
street  door  glass  20  inches  wide  by  about  45  inches  high.  Upon 
entering  the  first-floor  hall  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  another 
person  approaching  until  one  has  become  accustomed  to  the  poor 
light.  There  are  vdndows  in  the  halls,  but  they  open  on  a  space  only 
about  7  feet  wide,  so  very  little  Ught  is  admitted  to  the  halls 
through  them.  Where  glas^  has  been  broken  the  panes  have  been 
replaced  in  some  instances  with  tin,  and  where  there  is  glass  it  is 
so  dirty  that  it  is  of  the  same  color  as  tin. 

There  is  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  roof,  the  exit  to  which  is  by  a  metal 
door.  People  in  the  front  flats  can  use  the  roof  for  drying  clothes, 
but  do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  usually,  owing  to  the 
smoke  of  24  chimneys  on  each  roof.  However,  clotheslines  are  strung 
over  all  the  roofs.  There  are  also  clotheslines  running  lengthwise 
across  the  dumb-bell  (so-called)  courts  between  the  buildings. 

There  are  four  three-room  flats  on  each  floor.  Each  room  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  outside  room,  but  the  single  window  in  each  one  of 
two  rooms  of  each  flat  opens  on  the  narrow  court,  and  in  these  rooms 
neither  the  light  nor  ventilation  is  sufficient. 

There  are  two  water-closets  on  each  floor,  and  between  the  two 
closets  is  a  shaft  containing  hoisting  rope,  up  and  down  which  coal, 
ashes,  garbage,  etc.,  could  be  sent,  but  the  janitor  says  this  hoist  is  not 
used  by  tenants. 

The  toilets  are  about  4  feet  wide  and  are  for  the  use  of  two  f amihes 
each.  Some  of  the  families  keep  them  fairly  clean;  others  do  not. 
They  keep  ironing  boards,  ladders,  etc.,  in  them,  standing  on  the 
seats,  or  hung  on  the  walls  above.  There  are  two  gas  meters  in 
each  water-closet,  which  is  pervaded  by  an  odior  of  gas.  The  closets 
are  encased  in  wood,  unpainted,  and,  in  some  cases,  broken. 

The  tenants  spit  on  the  floors  of  the  halls  and  water-closets,  and 
within  their  own  apartments,  almost  without  exception. 

In  the  courts  referred  to  dirty  waste  water  is  thrown.  Some  of  the 
tenants  also  throw  swill  in  there,  but  there  are  no  great  accumulations 
of  dirt  or  rubbish  in  any  of  them.  The  steps  leading  into  these 
courts  from  the  first-floor  halls  are  of  wood  with  thin  iron  railings. 
The  iron  is  rusted  and  the  steps  are  steep  and  unsteady.  Old  carpets 
are  swung  over  these  banisters. 

The  gas  on  the  second  floor  at  each  house  number  is  burned  all  day; 
otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  see. 

The  walls  on  the  first  floor  are  of  a  composition  like  marble  for  a 
height  of  about  4  feet,  with  painted  plaster  above.  The  walls  in  the 
halls  of  the  floors  above  are  of  painted  plaster. 
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The  fire  escapes  are  the  regulatioa  kind,  but  fSmsy.  The  land- 
kigs  extend  across  the  width  of  two  windows,  one  window  in  eacdi 
flat,  and  are  of  thin  metal  slats.  The  ladders  axe  of  thin  metal  witili 
round  rungs  and  are  stationary.  The  fire-tesoapes  are  without 
exception  used  for  (bying  cbthes,  tH)lding  food,  washtubs,  pans,  or 
other  household  articles. 

There  is  another  tttiement  building,  somewhat  of  the  same  type, 
next  to  this  building  on  one  side,  at  a  distance  of  about  5  feet,  and 
on  the  other  side  is  a  substantial  brick  buildmg,  about  two-tiiirds  the 
height  of  this  one,  occupied  by  an  industrial  schooL 

This  is  a  poor  Italian  neighborhood  in  one  of  the  most  congested 
sections  of  Greater  New  York. 

The  halls  are  vary  dirty,  and  one  walks  on  all  kinds  of  dirt  in  the 
dark.  The  day  the  agent  yisited  these  houses  the  odors  in  the  hall 
were  very  bad,  due  to  spoiled  vegetables  and  cheese,  vomit,  and  other 
dirt  on  the  floors. 

Tenement  No.  9. 

This  is  a  five-story  brick  tenement  house  in  an  Italian  section  of 
the  city.  It  is  old  and  in  bad  repair.  The  halls  are  dark,  the  floors 
old,  worn,  uneven,  and  unsteady.  The  stairs  are  straight  flights  and 
of  rather  easy  ascent,  but  the  treads  are  worn  and  stairs  not  firm. 

There  is  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall  on  the  first  floor,  opening  into 
the  yard,  which  is  about  20  by  25  feet.  There  are  twelve  toilets  in 
the  yard — a  double  row  of  six.  The  building  in  which  they  are 
located  must  have  been  put  up  by  an  unskilled  person  and  is  made  of 
old  lumber.  The  toilets  themselves  are  of  the  type  described  by  the 
tenement-house  department  of  New  York  as  ''school  sinks."  They 
have  no  basins,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  sewer  at  some  distance 
under  the  seats.  The  toilets  themselves  were  so  filthy  and  seats  even 
covered  with  filth  that  a  closer  inspection  was  not  practicable.  The 
housekeeper  (also  called  the  ''janitor"  and  the  "boss")  blamed  each 
individual  tenant  for  the  dirty  condition  of  the  closets  and  imlocked 
that  used  by  her  own  family,  which  was  fairly  clean,  but  even  that  had 
a  most  foul  odor.  The  yard  is  paved,  but  there  are  accumulations 
of  rubbish  in  it. 

There  is  no  water  in  any  flat,  but  a  small  sink  in  the  hall  on  each 
floor  serves  the  four  families  on  that  floor.  On  the  first  two  floors 
where  people  live  (the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  house)  the  water 
runs  through  the  spigots  in  the  usual  way,  but  on  the  floors  above 
the  faucet  has  to  be  turned  on  and  then  an  apparatus  to  the  right  of 
the  sink  has  to  be  pumped  to  force  the  water  to  run  from  the  spigot. 
The  pump  on  the  fourth  floor  was  broken  and  the  tenants  of  that 
floor  had  to  go  above  or  below  to  get  water. 
49450-8.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  yd  ^— -IS 
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The  halls  are  scrubbed  weekly,  but  the  tenants  drop  food  and 
waste  through  them,  so  they  are  m  a  rather  dirty  condition.  There 
is  a  bad  odor  throughout  the  house,  due  to  gas,  spoiling  food,  and 
lack  of  ventilation. 

The  walls  of  the  halls  are  of  dark  painted  wood  for  a  height  of  about 
4  feet  and  painted  plaster  above. 

There  is  a  metal  door  from  the  top  flight  of  stairs  to  the  roof,  which 
is  covered  with  a  wooden  slatted  ''mat."  Through  the  slats  decay- 
ing vegetables  can  be  seen. 

The  home  finishing  done  in  this  house  is  done  in  violation  of  the 
law,  which  provides  that  no  finishing  on  clothing  shall  be  done  in  any 
tenement  house  without  a  license,  and  this  house  is  not  licensed. 

Each  apartment  in  the  building  consists  of  three  rooms — one  out- 
side and  two  inside — lighted  and  ventilated,  respectively,  as  follows: 
One  room  has  a  door  and  window  into  the  outside  room  and  a  door 
into  the  other  inside  room.  The  other  inside  room  has,  besides  the 
door  mentioned,  a  window  about  15  inches  square  into  the  dark  hall. 
The  window  is  seldom  opened  in  any  of  these  apartments  and  is  cov- 
ered with  heavy  wire  grating. 

Tenement  No.  10. 

Tins  is  a  six-story  brick  building  in  an  Italian  and  Jewish  tenement- 
house  section  of  the  city.  There  is  no  alley  in  the  block.  The  ground 
floor  is  occupied  by  two  stores — one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  house,  which  is  about  28  feet  wide,  has  four  two-room  flats  on 
each  floor  above  the  ground  flopr,  and  one  flat  back  of  each  shop  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  cellar  is  used  for  storage  purposes  by  the 
jewelry  and  furniture  store  keepers  on  the  ground  floor. 

There  is  a  small  back  yard,  paved  and  fairly  clean.  It  is  not  used 
by  tenants  for  any  purpose,  nor  do  the  children  ever  play  here.  As 
there  is  no  alley  in  the  square,  the  only  outlet  from  the  yard  is  through 
the  building,  or  over  the  fence  and  through  other  buildings. 

The  vestibule  is  tiled  and  has  a  composition  in  imitation  of  marble 
on  the  walls  to  a  height  of  about  4  feet,  with  burlap  above.  The 
halls  are  wood  and  painted  plaster.  The  steps  are  of  wood,  covered 
with  oilcloth  with  tin  or  zinc  tips  or  treads  over  it.  The  halls  are 
only  fairly  light  by  day,  and  the  tenants  say  that  the  gas  is  seldom 
lighted  at  night,  as  required  by  law.  The  halls  are  lighted  only  by 
glass  panels  in  the  front  street  door  and  in  the  back  door  leading  to  the 
yard. 

There  are  two  toilets  on  each  floor  to  serve  the  four  apartments 
on  the  floor.  Each  toilet  is  located  between  the  two  kitchens.  One 
has  a  window  overlooking  the  street  and  the  other  overlooking  the 
back  yard.    The  toilets  are  uniformlv  keot  clean  by  the  tenants. 
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The  plumbing  seems  sanitary  and  there  is  no  complaint  regarding  the 
water  supply. 

Clotheslines  extend  from  the  windows  of  the  back  flats  to  poles  in 
the  yard,  being  drawn  back  and  forth  on  pulleys.  Tenants  in  the 
front  flats  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  roof.  They  seldom  or  nevet^ 
do  so,  preferring  to  use  the  fire  escapes  or  to  hahg  their  clothes  in  the 
kitchens  rather  than  climb  to  the  roof  with  clothes. 

There  are  two  fire  escapes  on  the  building — one  front  and  one  back. 
They  are  the  regulation  kind,  of  iron,  with  a  landing  on  each  floor, 
the  platform  embracing  two  windows.  There  are  light-weight  sta* 
tionary  iron  ladders,  and  a  movable  ladder  to  drop  from  the  second 
floor  to  the  groimd. 

The  outside  rooms  in  each  flat  are  about  9  feet  square.  These, 
rooms  are  invariably  used  as  the  kitchen  and  living  room.  The 
inside  rooms  are  about  7  feet  square.  The  only  means  of  light  or 
ventilation  in  these  rooms  is  through  the  door  into  the  kitchen  and 
through  a  window  about  18  by  20  inches,  opening  into  the  poorly- 
lighted  and  badly-ventilated  hall.  These  small  windows  are  seldom 
opened,  and  are  screened  by  heavy  close  wire  netting,  which  is  nailed 
on  all  of  them. 

There  is  running  water  in  each  kitchen,  also  a  sink  and  two  sta* 
tionary  washtubs. 

In  case  of  fire  a  number  of  people  would  have  to  use  the  fire  escapes, 
and  those  using  the  back  escapes  might  be  hemmed  in  the  yard,  from 
which  there  is  no  outlet  except  through  this  or  other  buildings,  as 
before  stated. 

Tenement  No.  11. 

This  is  one  of  a  block  of  houses,  principally  five  or  six  story  tene- 
ments, the  first  or  ground  floor  being  occupied  in  most  cases  by  shops 
or  stores.  The  proprietors  of  the  stores  are  usually  Italians  and 
Hebrews,  the  latter  predominating  as  storekeepers,  but  the  Italians 
predominating  as  dwellers  in  the  tenement  houses.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  Hebrews. 

The  house  is  a  six-story  brick  tenement,  with  a  similar  six-story 
tenement  adjoining  it  on  the  south  and  a  one-story  building  about 
18  feet  wide  on  the  north. 

The  house  is  about  28  feet  wide,  the  entrance  being  in  the  middle. 
A  saloon  occupies  the  north  store  and  a  grocery  the  south  store  on  the 
ground  floor. 

There  are  four  flats  on  each  floor  above  the  ground  floor  and  one 
flat  back  of  each  store  on  the  ground  floor.  The  cellar  is  used  for 
storage  purposes  by  the  stores.  The  yard  is  siuroimded  by  a  fence 
separating  it  from  another  yard.  There  seems  to  be  no  alley  in  the 
square.    The  yard  is  about  18  by  16  feet  and  is  entirely  covered 
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with  flagstones.  It  is  kept  quite  clean,  no  rubbish  or  haXea  or  any- 
thing else  being  found  except  two  or  three  large  ash  cans,  which  wen 
not  overfilled. 

On  each  floor  between  the  two  back  flats  are  located  two  water- 
dosets,  side  by  side,  each  for  the  use  of  two  families.  They  were 
uniformly  clean  on  the  Saturday  on  which  the  agent  visited  this 
tenement  (but  Satiu*day  is  cleaning  day),  and  they  are  cleaned 
by  the  tenants  who  use  them.  The  people  in  the  house  complain 
that  the  water  supply  is  not  good  and  that  sometimes  they  can  get 
no  water  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  but  say  that  at  ni^t  and  in  the 
early  morning  the  supply  is  all  right.  There  is  a  big  water  tank 
on  the  roof.  The  closets  appear  to  be  equipped  with  modem  san- 
itary plumbing,  and  on  the  day  of  the  agent's  visit  the  water  ran  all 
right  and  there  were  no  bad  odors. 

There  is  a  fire  escape  on  the  front  of  the  building  and  one  on  the 
back.  They  are  the  regulation  iron  fire  escapes  with  stationary  iron 
ladders.  The  iron  landings  run  the  usual  width  of  two  windows — 
one  window  being  in  each  apartment. 

The  hall  and  stairs  are  dark  during  the  day,  the  only  light  being 
through  the  heavy  ground  glass  in  the  front  door,  and  in  the  back  door 
leading  from  the  hall  on  the  ground  floor  into  the  yard.  The  first 
flight  of  stairs  is -covered  with  worn  and  dirty  oilcloth.  The  hall  and 
stairs  are  not  very  clean,  but  not  in  bad  condition  otherwise. 

Each  apartment  in  this  house  consists  of  two  rooms — one  outside 
room  with  two  windows  and  one  inside  room  with  one  window  about 
18  by  20  inches,  opening  on  a  hinge  into  the  hall.  The  outside 
rooms  in  both  the  front  and  back  flats  are  about  9  feet  square  and 
the  two  water-closets  for  each  floor  are  located  between  these  rooms. 
The  inside  rooms  in  all  flats  are  about  7  feet  square.  In  each  out- 
side room  there  is  running  water,  a  small  sink,  and  two  stationary 
washtubs. 

BLOCK  n. 

The  second  block  specially  canvassed,  that  bounded  by  Chrystie, 
East  Houston,  Forsythe  and  Stanton  streets,  is  not  so  exclusively  an 
Italian  block.  A  number  of  Hebrews  hve  here,  sometimes  in  the 
same  building  with  the  Italians,  but  more  often  in  tenements  occu- 
pied exclusively  by  Hebrews.  Not  one  of  the  Hebrew  women  in  this 
block  did  home  finishing,  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were 
apparently  as  poor  as  any  of  the  ItaUans,  and  poorer  than  some  who 
were  home  finishers.  The  Hebrew  woman  is  not  a  home  finisher, 
and  therefore  has  time  to  give  her  energies  to  the  improvement  of 
her  home.  She  takes  pride  in  its  appearance,  and  selects  a  flat  in 
the  best  tenement  of  the  square.    There  were  bath  tubs  in  the  tene- 
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meats  occupied  by  them,  but  no  house  in  this  square  occupied  hj 
Italian  home  finishers  had  bath  tubs. 

There  are  push  carts  lining  the  streets  bounding  this  block,  but 
they  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  block  boimded  by  East  Houston, 
Elisabeth,  Prince,  and  Mott  streets,  nor  is  the  street  traffic  or  con- 
gestion in  the  homes  as  great.  There  is  apparently  not  quite  the 
same  degree  of  poverty. 

Some  of  the  houses  in  this  block  cover  every  inch  of  the  lots  on 
which  they  stand,  except  the  air  shafts.  They  are  five,  six,  and 
seven  story  buildings  with  stores  on  the  ground  floors,  back  of  which, 
in  some  cases,  families  live.  They  have  concrete  cellars,  the  floors 
of  which  are  not  always  in  good  condition.  Some  cellars  are  used 
for  storage  and  trash  and  some  for  business.  In  one  used  as  a  bak- 
ery, on  a  hot  June  day,  men  in  thin  trousers  and  undershirts  or 
naked  above  the  waist  were  foimd  sleeping  on  bags  of  flour.  The 
cellars  were  usually  fairly  clean,  as  were  the  yards.  Sometimes 
there  were  accumulations  of  trash,  but  they  were  seldom  filthy. 
Children  play  in  the  halls,  yards,  cellars,  and  street.  Fire  escapes 
exist,  as  required  by  law,  but  practically  all — front  and  back — are 
obstructed  by  bedding,  boxes,  plants,  kitchen  utensils,  clothing,  axki 
so  on,  as  they  are  in  most  sliun  sections  of  New  York.  The  fire- 
escape  landing  is  usually  accessible  from  one  window  in  each  of  two 
flats,  and  the  occupants  of  both  pile  obstructions  on  it  and  turn  their 
babies  out  here  to  play.  Some  of  the  back  fire  escapes  have  a  drop 
into  the  yards  of  other  houses,  when  they  have  no  yard  of  their  own. 

The  halls  of  these  houses  are  cleaned  about  once  a  week  and  are 
usually  only  light  enough  to  make  ' 'darkness  visible."  Some  of  these 
houses  are  better  finished  than  those  in  Block  I,  that  is,  they  have 
tiled  vestibules,  halls  with  biu'lap  wainscoting  or  a  wainscoting  of 
composition  that  looks  like  marble.  Ordinarily  the  hall  floors  and 
stairs  are  bare,  but  ^en  they  are  covered  with  oilcloth  it  i&  usually 
worn  and  torn.  On  Saturday  mornings  the  halls  and  stairs  are 
usually  scrubbed  by  the  housekeeper  of  the  building. 

There  are  no  winding  stairs,  but  sometimes  there  are  a  few  awk- 
ward turns,  and  in  a  few  cases,  where  the  steps  are  of  a  composition 
like  slate  they  are  slippery,  especially  on  wet  days.  The  width  of 
the  stairs  is  usually  about  40  inches  or  less. 

Some  flats  have  private  water-closets  within  the  apartmoits; 
semetinies,  however,  they  are  located  between  two  flats  and  are 
used  by  the  occupants  of  both.  In  other  cases  they  are  located  in  the 
hall, -each  being  used  by  the  occupants  of  two  flats,  who  have  keys  for 
them.  The  tenants  are  responsible  for  their  deaniness.  They  are 
generally  kept  in  a  very  untidy  condition  and,  owing  to  carelessneas 
m  use,  Bxe  dean  only  on  the  day  when  scrubbed.    They  are  often 
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dark,  without  any  other  provision  for  light  and  air,  except  the  door- 
way. In  some  cases  the  doors  contain  panels  of  ground  glass.  The 
plumbing  is  of  a  cheap  open  variety.  The  floors  are  sometimes  of 
waterproof  cement. 

The  flats  have  one,  two,  three,  or  four  rooms  each,  and  are  lighted 
by  gas.  There  is  a  ''25-cent  meter"  in  each.  The  tenant  drops  a 
quarter  in  the  slot  and  when  gas  to  that  value  has  been  consumed 
the  light  goes  down,  and,  as  they  say,  they  ''feed  it  another  quarter'' 
in  order  to  turn  on  another  supply  of  gas. 

In  some  of  the  flats  all  the  rooms  have  outside  windows.  In  one 
building  there  are  90  rooms  with  outside  windows  and  54  without; 
in  several  others  22  rooms  with,  and  22  rooms  without,  outside  win- 
dows. Most  of  the  flats  contain  some  rooms  without  outside  windows. 
The  coiurts  upon  which  the  rooms  without  outside  windows  open 
were  not  measiured,  but  some  were  estimated  as  3  by  8  feet  and  others 
as  3  by  12  feet. 

Two-room  flats  rent  at  from  about  $8  to  $13,  and  four-room  flats 
are  as  high  as  $21  per  month. 

Water  is  supplied  from  roof  tanks  in  some  cases,  and  direct  from 
the  street  water  main  in  others.  Sometimes  the  three  upper  floors 
are  supplied  from  the  roof  tank  and  the  lower  floors  from  the  street 
main.  Sinks  are  sometimes  in  halls  and  sometimes  in  kitchens.  A 
few  of  the  flats  in  this  block  have  stationary  tubs.  None  have  them 
in  Block  I. 

One  of  these  buildings,  covering  a  space  of  four  house  numbers,  is 
a  comparatively  modern  tenement,  having  been  built  about  eight 
years  ago.  The  toilet  facilities  are  good,  but  the  lighting  and  ven- 
tilation are  very  bad. 

Some  of  the  other  houses  are  built  flush  with  the  lot  line  on  both 
sides,  four  rooms  deep,  two  inner  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  halls 
having  been  constructed  with  one  small  window  each,  about  2^  feet 
square,  opening  on  to  the  hall.  Most  of  these  houses  have  had  win- 
dows cut  between  these  interior  rooms  and  the  adjoining  outside 
rooms  to  conform  with  the  provisions  of  the  tenement  house  Uw  of 
1901.  In  several  the  water  supply  for  four  apartments  on  the  floor 
b  still  obtained  at  an  old  wood-inclosed  sink  in  the  hall;  in  others 
sinks  have  been  installed  in  the  apartments. 

In  Brooklyn  the  conditions  were  not  so  bad  as  in  New  York.  Some 
home  workers  were  fairly  well  housed,  and  four  owned  their  homes. 
True,  the  homes  were  tenement  houses,  upon  which  they  had  made 
initial  payments  of  several  hundred  dollars,  and  they  were  living  in 
squalor  to  pay  off  the  heavy  mortgages  with  interest,  but  no  home 
workers  were  found  in  Manhattan  who  had  even  made  a  first  payment. 
'  The  tenementa  in  Brooklyn  present  a  better  appearance,  on  the 
whole,  than  those  in  New  York,  but  they  also  leave  much  to  be 
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desired,  as  indicated  by  the  following  descriptions  of  typical  Brooklyn 
tenements: 

Tenement  No.  1. 

This  is  a  four-story  frame  house  which  has  a  frontage  of  about  20 
feet  on  one  street  and  80  feet  on  another.  The  ground  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  a  store,  and  the  three  upper  floors  are  each  divided  into  four 
apartments,  each  containing  two  or  three  rooms. 

There  are  three  water-closets  for  the  house,  and  one  for  the  store. 
These  are  located  in  a  yard  at  one  side  of  the  house.  This  yard  is  paved 
and  contains  only  these  water-closets.  It  can  be  entered  from  the 
street,  it  being  a  continuation  of  the  lot  on  which  the  house  is  built. 
The  closets  were  in  very  bad  condition  from  the  standpoint  of  sanita- 
tion and  safety.  Only  two  could  be  used,  as  the  flooring  in  one  had 
been  pulled  up,  showing  a  depth  of  about  5  feet  and  exposing  the 
plumbing  pipes.  The  basins  are  discolored  with  age  and  wear  rather 
than  dirt.  The  janitor  keeps  them  looking  as  clean  as  it  is  possible 
in  their  condition.  The  yard  is  kept  clean  too.  The  odor  in  the 
yard  from  these  closets  is  bad. 

There  are  two  fire  escapes  on  the  building.  Each  flat  has  access 
to  a  landing,  the  landings  being  of  sufficient  width  to  extend  across 
two  windows — one  window  in  each  flat.- 

The  house  is  painted  a  grayish  white  and  has  green  outside  shutters. 
It  is  not  shabby.  The  one  entrance  to  the  house  that  the  tenants 
have  access  to  is  3  feet  wide.  The  stairs  begin  about  4  feet  from  this 
doorway.  There  is  a  door  from  the  store  to  this  entry  way  which  is 
always  kept  locked,  and  opposite  the  door  to  the  store  is  the  door  to 
the  yard  where  the  water-closets  are  located.  The  store  has  its  water- 
closet  in  the  yard,  but  it  is  kept  locked.  Persons  using  this  closet 
unlock  the  store  door  to  come  through  to  it. 

There  is  a  wooden  ladder  extending  from  the  fourth  floor  to  an 
opening  about  18  inches  square  in  the  roof.  This  place  was  locked, 
or  so  tightly  closed  that  the  agent  could  not  open  it  in  an  effort  to  see 
thexoof. 

There  is  no  water  within  any  apartment,  but  on  each  floor  there  is 
running  water  and  one  sink  in  the  hall.  Four  families  use  the  sink. 
The  water  supply  is  not  good,  the  people  from  one  floor  constantly 
jcalling  to  those  of  another  to.  stop  using  the  water  so  some  one  else 
may  have  a  chance. 

There  is  a  cellar  used  for  storage  purposes  by  the  store  occupying 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  tenants  have  lockers  there  in  which  they 
may  store  their  fuel. 

All  the  tenants  wash  their  clothes  in  their  kitchens,  bringing  the 
water  from  the  haU^,  and  dry  them  on  lines  extending  from  the  hall 
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windows  to  a  tall  pole  at  the  rear  of  the  buUduig,  The  stote  tsaveiB 
more  ground  than  the  upper  stories,  so  the  lines  pass  over  the  roof  of  it. 

Every  flat  has  some  windows  on  the  street,  and  all  are  called  "out- 
side flats/'  but  each  flat  has  one  or  two  rooms  in  which  there  are  no 
outside  windows. 

In  every  flat  in  this  building  some  member  or  members  of  Hie 
family  work  in  the  clothing  industry.  There  is  one  Sicilian  family, 
but  aJl  the  others  are  from  Naples. 

TenemefU  No.  2. 

This  house  is  one  of  a  row,  all  exactly  similar,  separated  from  one 
another  by  party  walls.  Each  house  number  has  a  separate  entrance. 
There  are  16  flats  to  each  house,  each  flat  supposedly  occupied  by 
only  one  family.  There  are  ten  rooms  on  each  floor  and  the  flats  are 
composed  of  groups  of  two  rooms  and  three  rooms;  thus  on  each 
floor  there  are  two  two-room  fiats  and  two  three-room  fiats.  There  is 
only  one  water-closet  on  each  fioor  for  the  occupants  of  the  four  fiats. 
The  rooms  in  each  house  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  hall. 

The  yard  has  a  depth  of  about  10  feet  and  is  fiagged,  so  that  there 
is  no  garden  space:  The  tenants  chop  wood  there.  They  can  store 
their  fuel  in  the  cellar,  and  those  who  buy  coal  in  quantities  do  so. 
Many  of  them  keep  their  wood  in  their  rooms,  as  they  buy  it  in  small 
quantities  or  ''find"  it  around  buildings  in  course  of  construction  or 
demolition. 

All  the  walls  are  kalsomined  and  the  ceilings  are  of  metal.  As  the 
floors  wear  out  they  are  replaced  with  double  floors.  An  iron  ladder 
extends  from  the  top  floor  of  each  house  to  the  roof.  There  are  two 
fire  escapes  to  each  house,  front  and  back. 

The  houses  are  occupied  by  Italians  only.  The  agents  or  owners 
have  nothing  to  do  with  keeping  halls,  stairs,  or  water-closets  clean, 
and  as  the  tenants  are  careless  all  are  dirty.  The  plumbing  in  the 
water-closets  is  not  insanitary.  There  is  a  sink  with  running  water 
in  each  fiat. 

There  is  gas  in  the  halls,  which  the  agents  claim  is  lighted  at  night, 
but  which  the  tenants  claim  is  not  lighted.  This,  if  true,  is  a  violation 
of  law.  The  agents  say  ttiere  is  gas  in  eveiy  flat,  but  most  of  the  flats 
have  the  fixtures  cut  out. 

Examples  taken  from  the  families  visited  in  the  districts  described 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  will  best  reveal  the  more  immediate  envi- 
ronment of  home  finishing  and  the  home  finisher  in  New  York. 

Familt  No.  1.  The  home  finishing  in  this  household  was  done  in  one 
of  the  front  rooms,  which  was  a  combined  bedroom  and  parlor.  It 
was  neatly  and  cozily  furnished  and  everything  was  clean.  The  light 
and  ventilation  were  good;  ihe  floor  was  covered  with  carpet  and  the 
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iimidows  wefe  <mrtaiiied.  The  garments  weie  put  on  a  chair  while  the 
woman  was  at  work. 

llie  womm,  an  Italian  52  years  old,  had  been  doing  home  finishing 
ever  smce  she  came  to  the  United  States  seventeen  years  ago.  She 
said  her  husband  was  side,  and  so  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  work  to 
support  her  family.  She  had  been  married  twice,  the  first  time  when 
15  years  old,  the  last  time  when  35.  She  ia  now  a  widow.  She  had 
worked  300  days  during  the  past  year  and  earned  $235.  The  family 
consisted  of  the  woman,  two  daughters,  two  sons-in-law,  four  grand- 
children, and  one  boarder  and  lodger,  who  was  a  cousin  ot  the  finisher. 
The  entire  family  income  was  $1,601,  mciuding  $156  paid  as  board 
by  the  cousin. 

This  household  of  10  people  occupied  fomr  rooms  in  a  six-story  brick 
tenement  building,  for  which  they  paid  $23  per  month  rent. 

While  no  adult  members  of  this  family  had  ever  been  to  school,  they 
appeared  to  be  intelligent  and  lived  well.  It  was  impossible  to  get  at 
the  exact  family  arrangement.  It  appeared  (iiat  all  the  earmngs  of 
the  members  of  the  household  were  turned  over  to  the  ''mother,'^  and 
the  expenses  of  the  family  were  paid  out  of  this  fund.  A  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  balance  was  held  as  a  reserve  to  the  credit  of  each  one 
of  the  original  contributors. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  family  worked  in  the  shop,  whicb 
supj^ed  the  matmal  for  the  home  finisher.  This  girl  carried  her 
mother's  work  to  and  from  the  shop. 

Familt  No.  2.  This  family,  with  their  child  and  a  lodger,  occupied 
four  rooms  which  they  shared  with  two  other  families.  Each  family 
cooked  and  ate  by  itself,  but  shared  the  kitchen  in  common.  Hie 
house  was  licensed  for  home  finishing  and  seemed  to  be  in  pretty  fair 
condition  structurally  throughout.  The  home  finishing  in  this  family 
was  done  in  tiie  kitchen,  which  was  also  a  living  room  and  the  laundry 
room  for  ihe  three  families.  The  lodger  also  used  it  as  a  bedroom, 
llie  apartment  had  no  curtains  or  carpets,  and  at  the  time  of  tiie 
agent's  Tisit  the  family  was  frying  some  fiiA  in  olive  oil,  and  the  odor 
of  the  burning  ofl  and  fisAi  filled  the  room,  llie  members  did  not 
want  to  open  the  window  on  account  of  the  cold.  Hie  garments 
which  this  woman  was  finishing  were  scattered  about  on  the  dirty 
floor.  The  men  spit  on  the  floor  indiscriminately.  The  ventilation 
was  bad.  Two  little  boys  were  pitting  on  a  pile  of  garments  at  the 
time  the  agent  called. 

The  woman  is  an  Italiaii  28  years  of  age  who  bad  been  in  this  coun- 
try five  yeare.  She  married,  at  the  age  of  20  years,  <me  of  her  coun- 
trymen, who  came  to  this  country  with  her.  Her  husband  was  a 
laborer  on  the  streets.  He  had  worked  175  days  during  ihe  past  year 
and  earned  $260.  The  wffe  reported  260  days  worked  and  $170 
earned.  The  thM,  7  years  of  age,  was  attendmg  sdiooL  None  of 
the  memben  of  the  family  could  xead  or  write. 
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The  lodger  paid  $2  per  montii  rent.  This  lodger,  who  did  his  own 
cooking  and  washing,  was  employed  as  a  laborer  on  the  streets^ 

The  woman  had  been  doing  home  finishing  ever  since  she  came  to 
the  United  States.  She  said  that  she  and  her  husband  were  penniless 
when  they  reached  America,  and  her  husband  owed  money  for  tiie 
passage  ticket,  and  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  go  to  work  to  increase 
the  family  income. 

The  combined  rent  was  $22  per  month,  of  which  this  family  paid 
$7.33. 

The  family  had  no  record  of  expenses.  They  bought  their  food 
daily,  claiming  it  costs  them  from  $3  to  $4  per  week.  They  said  they 
had  beer  and  meat  about  once  a  week  and  could  not  afford  it 
of  tener.  They  claimed  they  did  not  save  any  money  and  were  having 
a  hard  time  to  get  along.  The  husband  belonged  to  an  Italian  society 
which  paid  funeral  expenses  and  $90  insurance  and  a  sick  benefit  of 
$1  a  day.  But  this  society's  funds  were  deposited  in  one  of  the 
Italian  banks  that  failed  during  the  recent  business  depression,  so  that 
for  the  time  being  they  were  without  protection  of  any  kind. 

The  woman  secured  work  from  an  establishment  located  seven 
blocks  from  her  home.  She  went  for  the  work  and  returned  it  daily. 
She  said  the  ''boss"  ripped  up  the  garments  if  they  were  not  satis* 
factory  and  "hollered"  at  her,  but  that  *'he  was  a  good  boss. " 

Family  No.  3.  The  apartment  occupied  by  this  family  was  one  in 
the  rear  of  the  building,  and  the  home  finishing  was  done  in  a  small 
sitting  room  which  was  also  used  at  times  as  a  bedroom,  having  a  fold- 
ing bed  for  that  purpose.  The  room  had  plenty  of  light,  was  well 
ventilated,  and  in  very  fair  condition. 

The  home  finisher  was  an  Italian  woman,  29  years  old,  who  came 
to  this  country  six  years  ago.  She  had  married,  at  the  age  of  16,  and 
her  husband,  who  preceded  her  to  this  country  by  two  years,  was 
employed  as  a  plasterer,  and  had  worked  during  the  past  year  150 
days,  earning  $487.  The  woman  had  been  working  as  a  clothing 
finisher,  both  in  the  shop  and  at  home,  for  the  past  three  years.  She 
reported  150  days  worked  during  the  year  and  $81  earnings.  The 
woman  stated  that  her  reason  for  going  to  work  was  because  her  hus- 
band was  not  employed  during  the  winter  months  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  increase  the  family  income. 

The  family  had  as  boarders  and  lodgers  two  relatives,  who  con- 
tributed $208  during  the  past  year  in  payment  of  their  board  and 
lodging.  The  total  income  for  the  family  of  four,  including  the 
amount  paid  in  by  the  boarders  and  lodgers,  was  $776  for  the  year. 
'  There  were  two  children,  12  and  5  years  of  age,  respectively;  both 
•were  reported  as  being  in  school. 

These  six  people  occupied  four  rooms  in  a  large  six-story  tenement 
)u>u8e,  for  which  they  paid  $16  per  month  rent.    The  tenement  was 
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one  of  the  modem  type,  fireproof  throughout,  tiled  floors,  stone 
steps,  large  concrete  court  between  this  it  and  the  tenement  next  to 
it.  The  entrance  way  and  halls  were  clean.  The  building  was  pro- 
vided with  fire  escapes,  both  back  and  front;  the  building  had  suffi- 
cient lighHHid  was  well  ventilated.  The  apartments  had  no  baths, 
but  each  apartment  was  equipped  with  a  private  toilet.  The  apart- 
ments were  heated  by  a  coal  range  in  the  kitchen;  there  was  hot  and 
cold  water  in  the  house. 

There  was  no  family  account  book  kept.  They  reported  no  insur- 
ance. 

Family  No.  4.  This  family  of  seven  occupied  two  rooms  in  a 
Seven-story  tenement  house,  for  whidi  they  paid  $12  a  month. 

The  home  finishing  done  in  this  apartment  was  done  in  a  small 
room,  which  was  furnished  with  a  table,  several  chairs,  two  folding 
beds,  and  two  chests.  In  the  room  was  a  boy  whose  face  and  scalp 
were  covered  with  scabs.  He  looked  very  sick  and  weak,  was  con- 
stantly clinging  to  his  mother's  skirts  and  frequently  rubbing  against 
the  garments  on  which  she  was  working.  The  room  was  dirty  in  the 
extreme. 

The  home  finisher  was  an  ItaUan  42  years  old,  who  had  been  in  the 
United  States  six  months,  in  which  time  she  said  she  had  worked  150 
days,  earning  $52.  Her  husband,  whom  she  married  twenty  years 
ago  and  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  one  year,  was  employed  as 
a  laborer,  working  170  days  during  the  year  and  earning  $156. 
Besides  two  older  daughters,  who  were  employed  when  they  could 
secure  work  in  the  clothing  trade,  there  was  one  13-year-old  girl  (who 
helped  her  mother  in  the  home  finishing),  and  two  smaller  children. 
At  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit  the  husband  and  oldest  daughter  were 
out  of  work,  and  the  second  daughter  had  earned  but  $3  since  coming 
to  the  United  States.  The  total  income  of  the  family  of  seven  since 
coming  to  the  United  States  was  $280. 

The  diet  of  the  family  was  principally  macaroni  and  bread.  When 
all  were  at  work  they  had  better  food.  All  the  members  of  the 
family  looked  poorly  nourished,  ansemic,  and  unhealthy.  They 
appeared  to  have  no  idea  what  it  cost  them  for  food,  except  that  it 
U>ok  all  they  earned.  The  woman  stated  that  when  they  were  all  at 
work  and  had  money  they  could  eat  meat  and  have  beer  with  din- 
ner. At  present  they  could  not  afford  to  spend  50  cents  a  day« 
They  declared  they  had  no  insurance  and  no  savings  of  any  kind. 

The  home  was  near  the  establishment  which  suppUed  the  work,  and 
the  finisher  went  for  material  daily.  She  could  not  read  or  write  any 
language  or  speak  English.  The  other  members  of  the  family  could 
not  read  or  write  English,  but  the  children  could  read  and  write 
Italian. 

Family  No.  6.  Hiis  family  of  five,  with  four  lodgers,  nine  in  all, 
occupied  three  rooms  on  the  top  floor,  rear,  of  a  seven-story  brick  tene- 
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meiA,  pajvag  $10  per  month  i^nt.  The  bufldmg  was  one  of  the  solid- 
block  tenement  types  found  in  die  lower  east  side  of  New  York.  The 
rooms  were  heated  by  stoves.  Coal,  provisions,  and  garbage  were  all 
kept  in  the  kitchen,  with  the  few  necessary  kitdton  utensSs  and  furni- 
ture, such  as  cupboard,  plain  pine  chairs,  and  a  small  table.  Rat 
holes  had  been  gnawed  into  the  cupboard  and  the  floor  was  dirty  and 
greasy,  scattered  over  with  partially  prepared  food  and  kitchen 
utensils.  Hie  other  two  rooms  were  fiimislwd  with  several  chairs, 
four  folding  beds,  one  bed  for  the  father  and  mother  and  a  pallet  for 
the  children.  There  were  no  carpets  or  curtains  or  the  customary 
religious  pictures  or  gaudy  glass  found  in  so  many  of  the  homes  of 
these  people.  At  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit  the  home  fini^^  and 
two  other  women  were  working  in  the  kitchen,  ndiere  the  children 
were  at  play. 

The  mother  of  this  family  imd  home  finisher  was  an  Italian  31  years 
old,  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  two  years,  ^e  was  married 
at  the  age  of  17,  her  husband  having  preceded  her  to  this  country  by 
two  years.  During  the  year  previous  to  the  agent's  visit  she  had 
worked  175  days,  earning  S105.  The  husband,  who  was  employed  as 
a  laborer  on  the  streets,  reported  125  days'  work  and  a  total  inccmie 
of  $220.  A  13-year-old  son,  working  as  a  serger  in  a  clothing  factory 
for  270  days,  had  earned  a  total  of  $35.  This  boy  had  been  at  work 
for  one  year.  For  seven  months  he  had  worked  at  the  same  shop 
where  his  mother  was  employed,  but  the  proprietor  had  paid  him 
nothing  all  this  time  on  the  ground  that  he  was  learning  the  trade. 
Now  he  was  earning  $1 .50  a  week,  doing  most  of  the  serging  for  a  shop 
emjdoying  50  people  inside  and  50  home  finishers.  This  means  that 
he  did  the  work  for  which  an  adult,  or  even  an  older  child,  would  be 
paid  $6.50  or  $7  a  week.  On  the  day  of  the  agent's  visit  this  boy 
returned  home  at  7.30,  his  working  horns  averaging  eleven  to  eleven 
and  one-half  per  day,  after  which  he  walked  a  distance  of  about  3 
miles,  as  the  family  could  not  afford  carfare.  Besides  this  boy  there 
were  two  children,  one  8  years  and  the  other  a  year  and  a  hiJf  old. 
A  year  ago  the  Uttle  giri  was  attending  school,  but  was  sent  home  on 
account  of  having  whooping  cough  and  never  went  back.  She  staid 
at  home  in  order  to  take  cai«  of  the  baby  while  the  mother  worked. 
They  said  they  might  send  the  child  back  as  soon  as  the  father  got 
work,  but  of  course  they  did  not  know  how  soon  this  would  be.  Jffis 
unemployment  for  seven  months  duriiig  the  past  year  was  charged  to 
dackwork. 

During  the  year  the  family  had  had  the  wife's  brother  with  them  as 
a  boarder  and  lodger,  and  they  had  had  three  other  lodgers  for  periods 
of  from  one  to  three  months  each.  The  entire  income  of  the  family  of 
five  was  $412,  including  the  amount  paid  by  the  four  lodgers  and  the 
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boarder.  Thay  said  that  thej  could  just  manage  to  pay  expenses 
and  that  was  aU,  as  their  food  cost  them  about  $4.50  a  week.  Accept- 
ing this  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  food,  and  rental  at  $10  per  month 
as  correct,  one  can  easily  beUeve  that  they  were  not  overstating  the 
situaticm,  as  there  was  but  $58  left  for  clothes  and  emergencies  f<^ 
fire  people. 

The  family  had,  so  they  said,  $200  in  an  Italian  bank,  but  it  had  failed 
recently  and  they  lost  all  their  savings.    They  had  no  insurance. 

The  mother  started  to  work  as  a  home  finisher  two  years  ago  to 
sweU  the  family  income. 

Hie  establi^iment  in  which  the  woman  secured  her  work  was 
located  within  200  yards  of  the  house.  She  went  for  her  work  once  a 
day,  starting,  she  said,  at  6  in  the  morning.  It  usually  took  her 
until  10  o'clock  at  night  to  complete  her  home  finishing.  Of  course 
some  time  was  taken  up  in  her  household  duties,  and  going  to  and 
from  the  shop  for  work.  She  said  that  frequently  the  ''boss"  at  the 
shop  made  them  wait  for  work  for  three  or  four  hours.  The  piece 
price  was  7^  cents  per  garment,  but  during  the  recent  slack  season  the 
''boss"  had  cut  them  down  to  5^  cents  per  garment. 

Neither  this  woman  nor  any  member  of  her  family  could  read  or 
write.    She  spoke  Italian  only. 

Familt  No.  6.  This  family  of  three  occupied  two  rooms  in  a  thre&- 
story  frame  tenement  house  in  Brooklyn,  for  which  they  paid  $6.50 
per  month  rent.  The  apartment  house  was  clean  and  apparently  well 
kept.  It  was  supplied  with  fire  escapes,  front  and  back;  had  a 
large  garden  plot,  which  was  used  by  the  landlord,  who  occupied 
one  of  the  apartments.  In  the  yard  there  were  three  water-closets, 
which  were  used  by  the  ten  families  in  the  building.  Each  apart- 
ment opened  into  a  hall,  which  was  clean  and  well  kept.  Hie  apart- 
ment occupied  by  this  family  was  on  the  second-story  front.  The 
kitchen  was  large,  light,  and  well  ventilated.  The  room  used  for 
a  bedroom  was  small,  with  one  window  opening  into  the  hall.  Water 
was  supplied  from  a  faucet  in  the  hall.  The  apartment  was  lighted 
by  kerosene  lamps  and  heated  by  a  coal  range  in  the  kitchen. 

The  home  fijiisher  was  an  Italian  woman,  55  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  in  this  coimtry  six  years.  She  married  at  the  age  of  18  one  of 
her  coimtrymen  who  came  to  the  United  States  with  her.  Her  hus- 
band was  imemployed.  He  helped  his  wife  with  her  home  finish- 
ing. They  had  a  12-year-old  daughter,  who  also  helped  on  the 
home  finishing.  The  combined  earnings  of  the  three  for  the  300 
days  worked  were  $420. 

This  old  couple  and  their  little  daughter  were  entirely  self-support- 
ing. The  woman  had  been  doing  home  finishing  for  six  years,  going 
to  work  to  be  self-supporting,  as  her  husband  was  too  old  for  hard 
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work.  She  said  that  by  workmg  from  early  mommg  until  about 
9  o'clock  at  ni^t  they  were  able  to  earn  enough  to  Uve  comfortably 
until  this  winter.  Owing  to  dullness  of  trade  they  only  earned 
about  on&^half  of  their  former  amoimt,  and  were  having  a  hard  time 
to  pay  expenses.  The  woman  stated  that  they  were  going  without 
a  fire  in  order  to  save  the  money  required  for  fuel,  and  that  they 
had  cut  their  meat  bill  down  about  one-half  of  what  it  formerly 
was.     They  bought  their  fuel  and  food  daily. 

No  member  of  the  family  could  read  or  write,  and  none  of  them 
could  speak  anything  but  ItaUan.  They  never  attended  school  of 
any  kind.  The  home  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place 
of  business  which  suppUed  them  with  work.  The  woman  went  for 
the  work  each  day. 

Eight  of  the  ten  families  in  this  building  were  related,  all  coming 
from  the  same  part  of  Sicily.  Two  of  the  families  own  the  tenement 
between  them,  and  with  their  sons-in-law,  daughters-in-law,  cousins, 
and  aunts,  formed  a  Uttle  colony  of  their  own.  Every  woman  in 
the  house  was  a  home  finisher,  and  every  man  an  unskilled  laborer. 
All  of  the  men,  except  one,  were  at  work. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

In  Philadelphia  the  48  home  workers  were  members  of  46  different 
households,  14,  or  30.4  per  cent,  of  the  46  homes  represented  being 
owned  by  the  occupants.  There  were  31  famiUes,  or  67.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  number,  who  Uved  in  houses  occupied  by  their  own 
family  only.  The  table  on  page  253  shows  the  extent  to  which  these 
families  occupy  houses  or  tenements  containing  other  famiUes. 

Judging  from  these  figures,  the  tenement-house  problem  does 
not  seem  a  hopeless  one  here.  Most  of  the  workers  Uved  in  the 
regulation  red  brick  houses  with  white  steps,  so  common  to  Phila^ 
delphia  and  Baltimore.  Many  of  these  have  degenerated  into 
"rooming"  houses  and  then  tenements,  and  have  all  the  objections 
of  a  New  York  city  tenement,  except  its  size.  The  streets  are 
ugUer  and  narrower  than  those  where  home  workers  Uved  in  other 
cities,  except  perhaps  in  Baltimore.  In  many  cases  sanitary  condi- 
tions were  bad,  owing  to  poor  plumbing  or  absence  of  plumbing. 
In  19  houses  there  were  yard  toilets  without  running  water.  In 
13  cases  the  only  water  supply  for  the  house  was  from  hydrants  in 
the  yard,  but  in  only  two  cases,  where  there  was  a  water  supply 
in  a  house  occupied  by  more  than  one  fanuly,  was  the  water  in  the 
haU  and  not  in  the  flat.  Baths  were  more  common  in  home  work- 
ers' homes  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Rochester  than  in  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

But  the  majority  of  the  home  workers  Uve  in  small  houses.  The 
Pennsylvania  laws  regulate  the  cubic  contents  of  the  rooms,  pro- 
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vide  for  ventilation,  prevent  overcrowding  on  the  lot,  and  have 
other  good  points — such  as  the  prohibition  of  air  shafts  of  less  than! 
8. feet;  and  when  between  two  houses,  of  less  than  12  feet;  also  a: 
provision  that  the  shaft  shall  not  be  inclosed  on  four  sides  by  build- 
ing walls. 

Following  are  some  selections  showing  more  minutely  the  typical 
working  conditions  of  home  finishers  in  Philadelphia: 

Family  No.  1.  The  family  occupied  three  rooms  in  a  3-story, 
brick  building,  for  which  they  paid  $7  per  month.  The  house  had 
a  small  brick-paved  yard  and  court  in  front.  The  water-closet  in 
the  yard  .had  sewer  connection  and  was  clean  and  in  good  condition. 
The  rooms  in  the  house  were  fair  sized,  well  lighted,  and  ventilated. 
There  was  no  bath  or  water  in  the  house,  but  there  was  gas  which 
was  used  for  cooking  in  the  summer  time. 

The  home  finishing  was  done  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  on  the  second 
floor.  It  was  a  good-sized  room,  carpeted  and  kept  fairly  clean. 
This  room  had  two  windows,  allowing  ample  light  and  good  ventila^ 
tion. 

The  home  finisher  was  a  German  woman,  34  years  of  age,  who  came 
to  this  country  when  a  small  child.  She  was  married  when  25  years 
old,  her  husband  dying  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

The  family  at  present  consisted  of  the  woman  and  her  5-year-old 
child.  This  finisher  had  worked  260  days  during  the  past  year,  earn- 
ing $350.  The  total  income  for  the  year  for  the  family  of  two  per- 
sons was  $350. 

Just  prior  to  her  marriage  she  had  worked  at  different  occupation^ 
in  clothing  establishments,  earning  from  $6  to  $8  per  week,  and  for 
the  past  year  since  her  husband's  death,  as  a  home  finisher. 

The  woman  stated  that  her  parents  sent  her  to  work  when  she  was 
14  years  of  age  to  help  to  add  to  the  family  income;  and  of  course  her 
reason  for  working  at  the  present  time  was  to  be  self-supporting  and 
to  enable  her  to  take  care  of  her  child. 

She  said  they  had  no  other  source  of  income  except  her  own  earn- 
ings as  a  finisher.  She  had  worked  in  one  of  the  clothing  establish- 
ments earlier  in  the  year;  but  the  arrangement  was  unsatisfactory, 
as  it  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  board  and  prevented  her  from  giv- 
ing sufficient  attention  to  her  child. 

The  whole  fiat  was  fairly  well  furnished  and  kept  neat  and  clean. 
The  woman  said  that  on  her  present  earnings  she  could  just  manage 
to  get  along,  but  could  save  nothing.  Her  husband  left  a  small 
amoimt  of  insurance,  but  that  went  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  fimeral 
and  other  expenses.  She  carried  industrial  insurance  amounting  to 
$60  on  herself  and  $70  on  her  child,  the  cost  of  which  was  20  cents 
per  week.  She  Uved  half  a  mile  from  the  establishment  which  sup- 
plied her  with  work  by  the  wagon-delivery  system. 
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Family  No.  2.  This  family,  ccMisisting  of  a  man  and  wife  with  fcfur 
lodgers,  or  boarders,  oceupidd  2  rooim  in  the  top  floor  of  aa  apart- 
ment  building  containing  three  stories  and  eight  apartments.  They 
paid  $9  per  month  rent.  The  husband  and  wife  used  the  front  room 
as  a  sleeping  room,  and  it  was  used  as  a  dining  room  and  kitchen  for 
the  entire  household.  It  seemed  to  be  used  also  as  a  general  store- 
room and  laundry.  Rags  and  dirty  clothes  w^re  piled  up  on  the 
floor,  bed,  and  chairs.  Old  clothes  hung  on  the  walls,  and  kitchen 
utensils,  foodstuff,  and  dirty  bedding  were  scattered  about  indis* 
criminately.  The  rear  room  was  used  by  the  lodgers,  a  married 
daughter  and  her  husband  with  their  two  children.  There  was 
water  in  the  hallway  and  a  water-closet  in  the  yard.  The  rooms 
were  very  dirty  and  in  poor  repair,  presenting  a  generally  dilapidated 
appearance.  The  home  finishing  was  done  in  the  front  room  of  the 
apartment. 

The  home  finisher  was  an  Italian  woman,  65  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  in  the  United  States  for  twenty-five  years.  She  was  married  at 
18  years  of  age,  to  an  Italian  who  preceded  her  to  this  country  by  two 
years. 

The  husband  had  worked  as  a  laborer  on  the  streets  200  days  during 
the  past  year,  and  had  earned  $300.  The  finisher  had  worked  200 
days  and  earned  $70.  The  income  from  the  lodgers  was  $64  for  the 
year. 

This  woman  had  been  working  as  a  finisher  for  13  years,  going  to 
work  to  help  in  the  family  support. 

She  went  for  work  every  day  to  the  establishment,  located  within 
6  blocks  of  her  home. 

The  family  said  they  had  no  insurance  and  no  savings;  both  the 
older  people  seemed  to  be  very  ignorant. 

None  of  the  four  adult  members  of  this  family  could  read  or  write. 

Family  No.  3.  The  family,  consisting  of  the  father  and  mother, 
three  small  children  and  two  grown  sisters  of  the  wife,  occupied  a 
four-room  house,  for  which  they  paid  $12  per  month  rent.  The  house 
was  one  of  a  row  of  three-story  bricks.  It  had  four  large  rooms,  one 
on  each  floor  with  an  extra  room  on  the  first  floor.  All  the  rooms  were 
light  and  well  ventilated.  The  entire  house  was  heated  by  the  kitchen 
range.  There  was  no  water  in  the  house;  no  bath  and  no  gas.  Back 
of  the  house  was  a  small  brick-paved  yard,  which  had  hydrant  water 
for  house  use,  and  a  privy  which  was  in  very  bad  condition.  The 
house  faced  on  a  short,  narrow,  dirty  street.  The  neighborhood  was 
made  up  of  mixed  races — ^negroes,  Italians,  Irish,  and  American. 

The  room  in  which  the  home  finishing  was  done  was  a  laif;e,  light, 
comfortable  sitting  room,  which  was  untidy,  but  not  dirty.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  oilcloth.     The  furniture,  while  very  plain, 
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was  suffident.  The  room  contained  a  folding  bed,  which  was  used 
when  the  family  had  visitors. 

The  woman  was  an  Italian;  28  years  of  age;  had  been  in  the  United 
States  four  years;  was  married  at  the  age  of  21  to  an  Italian,  who 
had  also  been  in  this  country  four  years.  Her  husband  w^s  a  stone 
mason  and  had  worked  160  days  during  the  past  year,  earning  $600. 
The  woman  had  worked  as  a  home  finisher  225  days  and  earned  $115. 
Two  sisters  of  the  wife,  who  were  members  of  this  household,  also  did 
finishing  on  clothing,  and  had  worked  150  days  during  the  past  year, 
earning  $62  each,  all  of  which  was  contributed  to  the  family  fund. 
The  total  income  for  the  year  for  the  family  of  seven  persons  was  $839. 

The  woman  stated  that  it  had  been  necessary  for  her  to  go  to 
work  in  order  to  help  support  the  family,  as  her  husband  lost  much 
time,  owing  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  his  work.  She  had  worked  as 
a  dressmaker  in  Italy  for  a  period  of  11  years,  and  said  that  her 
earnings  during  that  time  would  be  about  80  cents  per  week.  Dming 
the  first  three  years  of  her  residence  in  the  United  States  she  had 
worked  at  odd  times  at  dressmaking,  earning  on  an  average  $7  per 
week.  During  the  past  year  she  had  been  a  shop  finisher  for  8  months 
in  a  clothing  estabUshment,  during  which  time  she  had  earned  about 
$4.50  per  week;  but  four  months  ago  she  had  stopped  working  in  the 
shop  in  anticipation  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  which  was  now  three 
months  old.  This  woman  also  had  two  other  children  at  home — 
6  and  4  years  of  age,  respectively. 

The  family  apparently  had  had  a  very  hard  struggle  to  get  along. 
The  man  appeared  to  be  very  intelligent  and  seemed  anxious  to 
work,  but  said  he  had  been  unable  to  find  anything  to  do.  The 
family  belonged  to  no  societies  or  fraternal  organizations,  carried 
no  insurance,  and  had  no  savings. 

The  establishment  from  which  the  woman  received  her  work  was 
located  within  two  blocks  of  her  home,  and  she  went  for  work  each 
day  when  employed.  The  husband  had  been  out  of  work  for  about 
six  months. 

BALTIMOBB. 

The  home  finishers  of  Baltimore  are  of  two  classes;  some  are  slum 
dwellers,  and  live  near  the  sweat-shop  district  and  the  others  live  in 
better  neighborhoods  in  neat  two  or  three  story  brick  houses.  The 
following  pictiu'es  give  some  idea  of  the  neighborhoods  in  the  former 
district  in  which  the  home  workers  of  Baltimore  live. 

The  blocks  are  small  in  some  of  these  sections  of  Baltimore,  and 

the  houses  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  lots.    There  are  numerous 

very  narrow  streets,  no  better  than  alleys,  and  also  some  alleys  or 

courts  concealed  from  the  pubUc  view  where  conditions  are  far  from 
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good.  The  narrow  streets  and  alleys  are  commonly  lined  with  ash 
and  garbage  receptacles  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  on  account  of 
the  surface  drainage,  there  are  always  dirty,  milky  looking,  bad- 
smelling  streams  of  water  running  into  and  along  the  gutter.  It 
is  unpleiusant  even  to  pass  through  these  streets  where  many  home 
finishers  and  other  clothing  workers  are  housed. 

Most  of  the  houses  of  this  section  contain  three  famiUes  each, 
although  some  few  families  each  have  a  whole  house.  In  general, 
so  far  as  the  houses  are  concerned,  the  means  of  ventilation  are 
good,  as  usually  there  are  only  one,  two,  or  three  rooms  to  a  floor,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  there  are  any  ''inside"  rooms  in  these  houses.     ^ 

In  Baltimore  the  64  home  finishers  visited  were  members  of  59 
families,  and  nearly  29  per  cent  of  the  famiUes  had  a  whole  house. 
Only  one  family — a  Hebrew  family — was  found  in  a  tenement  con- 
taining as  many  as  five  families.  A  distribution  of  home  finishers' 
families  visited  in  Baltimore,  by  race,  according  to  number  of  families 
in  one  building,  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  263. 

Ten  of  the  59  famiUes  visited  said  they  owned  their  homes,  although 
complete  information  as  to  whether  they  were  mortgaged  or  owned 
free  was  not  always  secured.  In  Baltimore  it  is  commonly  foimd  that 
the  house  is  owned,  but  that  it  stands  on  leased  ground  for  which  the 
owner  pays  "ground  rent."  For  those  renting,  $8.60  per  month  was 
the  average  rent  per  family,  and  the  per  capita  rent  $1.80  per  month. 
There  was  not  excessive  overcrowding  here  as  a  rule,  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  room  being  but  1.1  in  all  households,  which 
averaged  4.2  rooms  per  family.  Owned  homes  averaged  6  rooms 
per  family.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  household  was  4.8 
for  rented  and  4.6  for  owned  homes. 

Many  of  the  houses  in  Baltimore  had  insanitary  plumbing,  ''school 
sinks"  in  the  yard  for  toilets,  and  the  houses  were,  on  the  whole,  most 
unattractive.  However,  a  few  of  the  workers  hved  in  plain,  neat,  two 
or  three  story  red  bricks,  with  the  regulation  white  doorstep.  Most 
of  the  houses  had  no  hallway,  the  street  door  opening  right  into  the 
first  floor  front  room. 

The  following  descriptions  are  illustrative  of  conditions  found  in 
Baltimore: 

FAMttY  No.  1.  The  family,  consisting  of  the  woman  and  a  12-year- 
old  daughter,  occupied  two  rooms  in  an  old  three-story  brick  tenement 
house,  without  fire  escapes  and  in  a  state  of  bad  repair.  The  first  floor 
was  occupied  by  a  barber  shop.  The  flat  occupied  by  this  woman  and 
her  daughter,  for  which  they  pay  $5  per  month  was  on  the  third  floor, 
and  was  in  a  filthy  condition.  The  washing  was  hung  in  the  kitchen 
to  dry  on  the  day  the  agent  visited  the  house.  There  was  no  gas  in 
the  house.  The  toilet  was  in  the  yard  and  was  used  by  two  famiUes 
which  occupied  the  building. 
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The  room  in  which  the  home  finishing  was  done  was  a  front  bedroom 
12  by  14  feet,  amply  lighted  by  two  windows,  which  would  provide 
proper  ventilation  if  they  were  kept  open.  The  odor  of  cooking  was 
strong  in  the  room  when  the  agent  called,  and  the  room  itself  was  filthy. 
Soiled  clothing  was  scattered  over  the  floor.  The  room  was  furnished 
with  a  bed,  bureau,  se¥mig  machine,  eight  chairs,  and  the  customary 
religious  pictures  and  cheap  chromos  were  on  the  walls. 

The  finisher  was  an  Italian,  40  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  the 
United  States  about  eight  years.  She  married  at  15  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  a  widow  for  the  past  twelve  years,  her  husband  having  died 
in  Italy  before  she  emigrated  to  America. 

She  took  up  home  finishing  soon  after  arriving  in  this  country,  and 
had  been  so  employed  continuously.  During  the  past  year  she  had 
worked  260  days  and  reported  her  annual  earnings  as  $200. 

No  record  of  the  family  expenditures  was  kept,  and  the  woman  and 
her  daughter  had  no  savings.  The  expenditures  for  food,  as  stated  by 
the  woman,  were  about  J2  per  week.  She  had  had  a  hard  struggb  to 
meet  expenses,  and  she  was  doing  everything  she  could  to  Uve  and  keep 
her  daughter  in  school,  so  the  child  might  secure  an  education.  The 
woman  herself  had  never  attended  school,  did  not  read  nor  write,  and 
spoke  only  ItaUan. 

She  secured  her  work  three  times  a  week  from  the  establishment, 
which  was  located  about  half  a  mile  from  her  home,  walking  to  and 
from  the  shop. 

The  child  was  reported  as  attending  school  and  helping  with  the 
home  finishing  after  school  hours. 

Family  No.  2.  The  family  of  three  lived  in  2  rooms  on  second 
floor  of  a  three-story  brick  tenement  for  which  they  paid  $6.50  a 
month.  Their  rooms  were  reached  either  by  passing  through  the 
grocery  or  by  a  rear  alley  entrance,  thence  along  a  small  hall  and  up  a 
poorly  lighted  narrow  stairway.  The  rooms  were  large,  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated  by  outside  windows  and  separated  by  a  small 
hallway.  There  was  running  water  in  the  kitchen,  the  floor  of  which 
was  covered  with  new  oilcloth.  A  coal  stove  was  used  for  cooking 
and  heating  in  the  winter.  There  was  also  in  the  kitchen  a  gasoline 
stove,  used  in  the  simmier,  a  leather  couch,  dining-room  table,  and 
chairs.  The  place  was  fairly  clean  and  attractive.  There  was  no 
bath,  and  the  closet,  of  the  open-vault  variety  without  sewer  connec- 
tion, was  in  the  small  back  yard  and  was  used  by  two  f amiUes. 

The  home  finiaHing  was  done  in  the  kitchen  and  also  in  a  bedroom 
which  was  about  18  by  18  feet,  with  a  10-foot  ceiling  and  2  good-sized 
windows. 

The  woman  was  an  American,  34  years  of  age ;  she  was  married  at  18, 
but  bar  husband  deserted  her  ten  years  ago  and  had  contributed 
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nothing  to  the  support  of  the  family,  which  consisted  of  herself  and 
her  two  children,  14  ard  13  years  of  age.  The  woman  had  worked 
300  days  during  the  past  year  and  earned  $225.  The  14-year-oid  boy, 
who  worked  in  the  clothing  iid  :stry  as  a  '^soaper,"  reported  300  days' 
work  and  $224  earnings  for  the  year,  making  the  total  family  income 
$449  for  the  family  of  three.  In  addition  the  woman  had  had  some 
slight  assistance  occasionally  from  her  parents,  who  also  paid  pre- 
miums on  insurance  policies  on  her  life  and  the  hf e  of  one  boy. 

She  hi  d  worked  10  years — ^first  in  the  shop  for  about  9  years  as  a 
finisher  and  forewoman  of  finishers,  earning  from  $6  to  $6.50  per  week, 
and  for  one  year  as  a  home  finisher. 

The  woman  was  intelligent  and  neatly  dressed,  as  were  also  the 
children.  The  family  apparently  have  had  considerable  diflSculty  in 
making  ends  meet,  and  have  had  no  chance  for  saving.  The  woman 
said  she  would  have  preferred  to  continue  the  14-year-old  boy  at 
school,  as  she  was  anxious  for  him  to  secure  a  good  education,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  have  his  earnings  to  help  in  the  family  support. 
The  second  child  was  in  school. 

It  cost  the  family  from  $5.60  to  $6  per  week  for  meat  and  groceries. 

The  home  was  about  2i  miles  from  the  establishment  supplying  this 
woman  with  work,  which  was  delivered  to  her  and  called  for  three 
times  a  week  by  the  firm's  wagon. 

Family  No.  3.  The  family  of  three  occupied  a  two-room  apartoi^nt 
in  a  three-story  brick  tenement,  paying  $5  per  month  rent.  The 
entrance  to  the  home  was  through  a  long  front  hall,  up  dark,  wooden 
stairs.  The  building  was  not  supplied  with  gas  or  modem  sanitary 
conveniences,  the  toilet  being  in  the  yard. 

The  finisher  worked  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  about  12  by  14  feet 
and  lighted  by  two  windows.  It  was  scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  In 
addition  to  the  kitchen  stove,  table,  and  chairs,  the  room  was  fur- 
nished with  a  cot  bed  and  a  cradle.  The  woman  stated  that  she  slept 
in  the  kitchen  on  cold  n^hts  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  kitchen 
fire. 

She  was  a  Lithuanian,  23  years  old,  having  come  to  this  coimtry 
from  Russia  with  her  husband  four  years  ago,  just  after  her  marriage. 
Her  husband  was  also  a  Lithuanian,  and  was  employed  as  an  operator 
on  men's  clothing.  During  the  past  year  he  had  worked  250  days 
and  earned  $415,  his  imemployment  being  due  to  slackness  of  trade. 

This  home  finisher  reported  240  days'  work  during  the  year  and 
total  earnings  amounting  to  $160.  She  had  been  employed  as  a 
finisher  for  a  period  of  16  months,  starting  to  work  to  help  the  family 
income  on  account  of  her  husband's  small  earnings.  The  family, 
consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  3-year-old  child|  had  a  total  yearly 
income  amounting  to  $575. 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  house  was  rather  attractive;  although 
the  rooms  were  equipped  with  only  the  bare  necessities  in  the  way  of 
furniture.  The  food  was  bought  in  small  quantities.  The  woman 
said  it  averaged  about  $5  per  week.  The  family  carried  $300  fire 
insurance  and  industrial  insurance  on  the  lile  of  the  child,  the  premiums 
beii^  5  cents  a  week. 

The  family  had  had  some  small  savings,  but  they  had  been  used  in 
living  expenses  during  the  dull  season. 

After  arriving  in  this  coimtry  the  finisher  had  worked  in  a  clothing 
shop  almost  imtil  the  time  her  child  was  bom.  She  stopped  work 
then  until  the  baby  was  2  years  old.  The  district  in  which  they  lived 
is  near  the  wholesale-clothing  houses,  the  establishment  from  which 
she  got  work  being  only  about  a  block  away.  She  went  for  her 
work  each  day  and  said  she  was  often  kept  waiting  from  one  to  two 
hours  at  the  shop,  so  lost  considerable  time. 

Neither  the  woman  nor  her  husband  could  read  or  write  English, 
and  the  woman  could  not  read  or  write  her  native  language,  although 
her  husband  could.  She  spoke  very  Uttle  English  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  in  this  country  four  years. 

Family  No.  4.  The  family  occupied  a  three-room  apartment,  in  a 
three-story  brick  tenement  of  the  usual  type.  The  rent  was  $7.50  per 
month.  The  entrance  to  the  building  was  through  the  customary  long 
hallway,  up  a  flight  of  wooden  stairs.  The  building  was  not  equipped 
with  fire  escapes,  and  there  was  a  side  exit  to  the  small  bricked  yard. 
The  family  used  lamps,  there  being  no  gas  in  the  house.  The  toilet 
was  in  the  yard. 

The  room  in  which  the  woman  worked,  was  the  kitchen,  12  by  14 
feet,  containing  a  bed,  table,  two  stoves  (one  coal  and  one  gasoline), 
a  sewing  machine,  chairs,  a  cupboard  with  dishes,  and  a  cradle.  The 
floor  was  bare  and  dirty.  The  room  was  sufficiently  lighted  by  two 
windows,  which  would  serve  as  means  of  ventilation  if  open,  but  they 
were  kept  closed  most  of  the  time.  The  covers  on  the  child's  cradle 
were  dirty.  Rags  and  dirty  clothes  were  scattered  about  the  room,  and 
clothing  hung  on  nails  back  of  the  door.  The  woman  was  evidently 
a  poor  housekeeper,  as  she  was  not  especially  busy  and  had  plenty  of 
time  to  attend  to  her  household  duties  had  she  been  so  inclined. 

She  was  a  Lithuanian,  25  years  of  age,  bom  in  Russia.  She  had 
been  in  this  country  six  years  and  was  married  three  years  ago  to  a 
Lithuanian,  who  came  to  this  country  about  the  same  time  that  she 
did.  The  family  consisted  of  the  husband,  wife,  and  one  2-year-old 
child.  1  hey  also  had  as  boarders  and  lodgers  a  brother-in-law,  who 
worked  in  the  clothing  trade,  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  finisher.  These 
two  people  contributed  $156  to  the  family  during  the  past  year  as 
payment  for  board.     The  finisher's  husband,  who  was  a  clothing 
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baster,  had  been  sick  220  days,  wrrking  about  80  days  and  earning 
$80.  The  woman  had  worked  about  250  days  and  earned  $147.  She 
said  her  maximum  earnings  would  be  $6  a  week  if  given  all  the  work 
she  could  do.  During  the  past  year  the  family  had  received  $3  a 
week,  or  a  total  of  $102  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  as  a  sick  benefit 
from  a  society  to  which  her  husband  belonged,  making  the  total 
annual  income  $485,  including  the  income  from  the  lodgers. 

The  woman  had  been  a  finisher  ever  since  she  came  to  this  country, 
her  reason  for  going  to  work  before  marriage  being  her  wish  to  become 
self-supporting  upon  her  arrival  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
past  year  her  husband  had  been  ill  much  of  the  time,  and  she  had 
continued  to  work  in  order  to  meet  expenses.  She  estimated  that 
there  were  about  50  working  days  on  which  she  had  done  no  finishing 
owing  to  her  inabihty  to  secure  work. 

They  bought  their  food  in  small  quantities,  and  had  no  savings  and 
no  insurance  except  her  husband's  membership  in  the  fraternal 
organization  from  wliich  he  had  received  the  help  noted.  They 
were  Uving  on  a  sort  of  from-hand-to-mouth  plan  and  appeared  to 
have  a  hard  struggle  to  get  along.  The  home  was  located  within  a 
block  of  the  place  from  which  the  woman  got  each  day  such  work  as 
she  could  secure.  Her  principal  complaint  was  about  waiting  in  the 
shop,  saying  that  sometimes  she  was  kept  two  hours  waiting  for  work. 

Neither  the  husband  nor  wife  could  read  or  write  any  language, 
and  the  finisher  spoke  very  little  English  in  spite  of  her  six  years' 
residence  in  this  country. 

Family  No.  5.  The  family  of  three  paid  $13  a  month  for  an  eight- 
room  house,  which  was  an  old-time  residence,  one  of  a  long  row  of 
similar  structures.  The  entrance  was  directly  from  the  street  into 
the  front  room  of  the  house.  There  were  two  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  a  general  Uving  room  and  kitchen.  The  sleeping  rooms  were 
on  the  upper  floors.  The  house  had  no  bathroom,  although  there 
was  running  water  in  the  kitchen.  Most  of  the  rooms  were  small, 
and  the  whole  apartment  was  heated  by  stoves  in  the  mnter,  a  gas 
stove  being  used  for  cooking  in  the  summer  time.  Oil  lamps  were 
used  for  illumination  at  night.  There  was  a  small  back  yard,  which 
was  used  largely  as  a  flower  garden.  There  was  a  privy  vault  with 
no  sewer  connections  in  the  yard. 

The  street  in  front  of  the  house  was  paved  but  was  not  kept  clean. 

The  neighborhood  was  one  of  the  nondescript  kind,  occupied  by 
Hebrews,  ItaUaift,  and  a  few  Americans.  The  room  in  which  the 
home  finishing  was  done  was  the  general  Uving  room,  on  the  first 
floor.  It  was  about  12  by  15  feet  and  was  lighted  by  a  window 
opening  on  the  yard.  The  ventilation  was  good  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  room  was  attractive.    The  floor  was  covered  with 
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cheap  linoleum  and  the  room  was  furnished  with  the  ordinary  cheap 
dining-room  table,  covered  with  a  red  tablecloth,  and  there  were  a 
few  cane-bottom  chairs.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  the  cus- 
tomary colored  Uthographs  and  religious  pictures. 

The  woman  was  an  Itahan  46  years  of  age,  and  had  been  in  this 
country  seven  years.  She  was  married  at  25  years  of  age.  The 
family  consisted  of  the  woman  and  her  20-year-old  daughter,  who 
also  was  a  home  finisher,  and  the  daughter's  husband,  who  kept  a 
small  fruit  stand.  The  woman  and  her  daughter  each  reported  300 
days  worked  and  total  earnings  for  the  year  of  $200  each.  The 
son-in-law  reported  an  income  of  $600  for  the  year  from  his  business, 
making  a  total  income  for  the  family  of  $1 ,000. 

The  woman  had  worked  as  a  dressmaker  in  Italy  for  a  number  of 
years  previous  to  coming  to  this  country,  and  for  the  past  seven 
years  had  been  employed  as  a  home  finisher.  Her  husband  had 
died  soon  after  she  came  to  this  country,  and  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  go  to  work  to  support  herself;  owing  to  her  previous  training  as  a 
dressmaker  she  was  able  to  earn  about  the  average  wages  of  a  home 
finisher  from  the  start. 

The  family  arrangement  appeared  to  be  rather  complete.  They 
had  a  common  fund  into  which  the  earnings  of  the  mother,  daughter, 
and  son-in-law  entered.  The  family  expenditures  for  the  three 
people  were  given  as  from  $6  to  $7  for  food,  and  about  $3  to  $4  for 
other  expenditures  for  the  week.  The  chief  beneficiary  of  this 
arrangement  seemed  to  be  the  daughter.  She  admitted  she  did  not 
need  the  money  that  she  earned  as  home  finisher,  but  she  worked 
because  it  was  the  custom  of  the  women  of  the  race  to  work.  While 
the  amount  was  not  stated,  it  was  apparent  that  the  daughter  had 
some  savings.  Part  of  her  earnings  were  used  to  establish  her  hus- 
band in  the  fruit  stand  business  which  he  conducted. 

The  son-in-law  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  carrying  any 
insurance,  and  the  value  of  his  poUcy  was  not  known.  The  premium 
he  paid  was  50  cents  per  month. 

The  members  of  the  family  were  poorly  dressed  and  not  very  neat. 

The  home  of  this  family  was  about  IJ  miles  from  the  establishment 
which  supplied  them  with  work.  Pants  were  delivered  and  called 
for  each  day  by  the  wagon  of  the  establishment. 

The  finisher  did  not  read  or  write  any  language  and  spoke  only 
Italian. 

HEALTH  AND  HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS. 

As  a  class  the  home  workers  visited  in  New  York  are  anaemic, 
poorly  nourished  individuals,  living  in  overcrowded  apartments  in 
the  most  congested  sections  of  the  city.  Homes  lack  everything  ia 
the  way  of  furniture  but  the  barest  necessities.  Rearing  large  fam- 
Oies  in  the  most  depressing  surroundings,  the  women  give  their  entire 
time  to  their  "finishing"  work  and  household  duties. 
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Overburdened  mothers  become  n^ligent  in  their  homes,  filth 
results,  and  their  already  subnormal  standard  of  Uving  drops 
still  lower.  The  environment  in  which  some  of  the  poorer  finishers 
work  admit  only  of  horrible  conditions  of  life.  They  can  make  no 
distinction  between  work  rooms  and  living  rooms — ^kitchens  and 
bedrooms.  You  may  find  work  in  a  kitchen  where  lodgers  sleep; 
on  the  bed  mixed  with  the  family's  soiled  bedding  and  clothing — 
and  even  loaves  of  bread  and  other  food  in  the  bed,  too — or  on  the 
dirty  floor,  on  greasy  tables  with  food,  on  chairs — anywhere.  Nothing 
could  be  added  to  or  taken  from  many  of  these  homes  to  increase 
their  dqualor.  One  is  not  surprised  that  the  homes  are  dirty  most  of 
the  time — the  surprising  thing  is  that  they  are  ever  clean,  and  that 
these  tired  women  take  time  Saturdays  or  Sundays  to  ''wash  the 
house." 

A  rosy,  robust  home  finisher  was  never  encountered  in  this  investi- 
gation, but  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  said  that  neither  the  labor 
required  nor  the  conditions  under  which  home  finishing  need  necea- 
sarily  be  done,  tend  to  produce  in  the  worker  any  specific  disease  or 
diseases  pecuUar  to  this  work  and  foimd  among  no  other  woiters. 
Some  of  the  pathological  conditions  among  these  people,  however, 
are  such  as  result  from  constant  sitting  in  a  faulty  position,  confine- 
ment, and  close  concentration.  The  most  apparent  disease  symptoms 
common  to  women  doing  this  work  are  badly  nourished  bodies,  pallor, 
anemia,  catarrh,  poor  appetite,  lack  of  animation,  bad  teeth,  curved 
spines,  stooped  shoulders,  hollow  chests,  and  lack  of  suppleness,  in 
general  poor  stamina — which  conditions  may  be  traceable  to  confine- 
ment or  sedentary  life. 

Colds  were  common  among  home  finishers.  It  was  found  during 
the  winter  months  that  many  worked  in  unheated  rooms — or  rooms 
in  which  there  was  a  fire  only  during  part  of  the  day,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  meals,  for  instance.  With  every  opening  shut  tight,  in  the 
cold,  close  atmosphere,  an  undue  amount  of  animal  heat  was  thus 
abstracted  from  their  bodies,  their  resistive  powers  lowered,  and  the 
whole  family  were  more  susceptible  to  disease,  colds,  catarrh,  etc. 

The  close  concentration  necessary  in  sewing  not  only  involves  eye 
strain  but  produces  nervousness.  There  are,  however,  surprisingly 
few  complaints  of  poor  eyesight.  The  Italian  women  are  frequently 
pregnant,  and  continue  at  work  during  such  periods.  The  work 
requires  constant  sitting  in  a  cramped  position,  and  the  Ufting  of 
heavy  bundles  of  garments  to  their  shoulders  to  carry  them  to  and 
from  the  shop;  and  sometimes  they  do  this  up  to  the  day  of  the 
baby's  birth;  and  if  the  shop  be  located  at  the  top  of  a  high  building, 
it  is  not  imcommon  to  deny  to  these  women,  as  well  as  to  shop 
workers,  the  privilege  of  using  the  elevator.  After  her  baby  is  bom, 
while  such  a  woman  is  working — sewing — she  nurses  her  child  every 
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time  it  cries  and  does  not  wean  it  for  several  years.  This  is  to  her 
the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  method  of  feeding  her  infant. 
The  child,  who  may  have  come  into  the  world  physically  weak  or 
defective  because  of  the  conditions  under  which  its  mother  worked 
prior  to  its  birth,  is  unable  to  get  from  her  nourishment  of  a  quaUty 
that  will  help  to  overcome  the  defects  with  which  it  was  bom.  The 
high  infant  mortality  rates  in  those  sections  inhabited  mostly  by 
home  finishers  are  an  index  to  the  health  of  the  mother  also. 

In  the  New  York  block  designated  Block  I,  1  of  every  9  children 
bom  dies  before  it  attains  the  age  of  5  years.  The  death  and  disease 
rates  are  abnormal.  The  death  rate  for  all  ages  for  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1905-6  was  18.35  per  1,000  and  for  those  under  5  years  it 
was  51.5;  but  in  this  block  it  was  24.9  for  all  ages  and  for  those 
under  5  years  it  was  92.2(<*). 

The  home  finishers  in  the  two  congested  blocks  described  seemed 
to  be  the  poorest  visited  in  New  York,  to  have  the  dirtiest  homes, 
lowest  standard  of  Uving,  and  the  highest  disease  and  death  rate  of 
any  section  of  the  city.  Attention  was  called  to  this  fact  by  Doctor 
Stella  in  the  Medical  Record  and  in  an  address  at  the  "Exhibit  on 
the  congestion  of  population"  held  in  New  York  early  in  1908. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  depart- 
ment of  health  of  the  city  of  New  York,  showing  the  nimiber  of 
births,  birth  rate,  number  of  deaths  by  cause  of  death,  and  the  death 
rates,  for  each  year  in  the  two-year  period  ending  June  30, 1908,  may 
be  of  interest: 

BIRTH  AND  DBATH   RATES  AND   NUMBER  OF   DEATHS    FROM    EACH  SPECIFIED 
CAUSE  IN  TWO  NEW  YORK  BLOCKS.  FOR  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1907  AND  1908. 


Julyl, 

190(i,  to 

June  30, 

1907. 

Julyl,   i 

1907,  to   i 
June  30, 
1908.      , 

July  1, 

1901.,  to 

June  30, 

190/. 

July  1, 

1907,  to 

June  30, 

1908. 

Block  L 
Birth  rate  per  1,000 

62.00 

186 

24.67 

61.67 

185 

21.34 

Block  n. 
Birth  rate  per  1,000 

43.72 

141 

12.71 

43.41 

Total  births        

Total  births 

140 

Death  rate  oer  IJOOO 

Death  rate  per  1,000 

10.74 

Deaths  from— 

Measles 

Deaths  from— 

Measka 

3 
2 

3 

1  1 

2 

1 

Diphtheria 

Diphtheria 

t 

Soarlet  ttw. .              ■  •  ■ . 

Scarlet  fever 

2 
2 
9 
2 
5 
5 
5 

I 

Cerebro-spinal  fever 

pDaomonia. . .          

3 
16 
9 
8 
4 
4 
1 
24 

Orebro-spiiial  fe.er 

Pneumonia 

20  I 
2 

4  1 
4  1 

13 

11 

Bronchitis 

Bronchitis 

Diarrhea 

1 

Diarrhea 

S 

TulMrcuIosis. .............. 

Tuberculosis 

6 

Vlolenoa 

Violence 

Heart  disease 

19 

Heart  disease 

1 

Olliy  faunen 

Other  causes 

7 

Total 

Total 

74 

64 

41 

M 

a  The  Effects  of  Urban  Coogeetlon  on  JtaUan  Women  and  Children,  by  Dr.  Antonio  Stella,  Medlotf 
Record,  N  Y.,  May  2, 1908. 
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According  to  a  municipal  census  taken  by  the  health  department 
in  1905,  the  population  of  Block  I  was  3,468,  its  area  3.131  acres, 
and  its  density  1,108  per  acre,  while  Block  II  had  a  population  of 
3,333;  an  area  of  2.553  acres,  and  a  density  of  1,305  per  acre. 

REASONS  FOR  HOME  WORK. 
STANDPOINT  OF  WOBKEB. 

The  actual  answer  by  the  worker  to  the  questions  "Why  did  you 
go  to  work?"  and  "Why  are  you  working  now?"  was  in  the  majority 
of  cases  that  the  worker  "needed  the  money."  Of  the  674  home 
workers  questioned  as  to  why  they  were  working  at  present,  567 
answered  simply  that  they  had  to  work  to  help  support  the  family;  34 
others  stated  family  need  in  connection  with  some  other  cause.  The 
analysis  of  the  family  incomes,  given  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this 
chapter,  bears  out  the  truth  of  these  statements.  The  other  73  gave 
various  reasons:  Self-support,  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  to  send 
children  to  school,  or  that  they  would  rather  work  than  remain  at 
home  idle.  Undoubtedly  many  of  these  reasons  were  given  when  in  fact 
the  money  was  actually  needed  to  help  in  the  support  of  the  family. 
Yet  there  are  times  when  these  people,  who  look  below  the  starving 
point,  sometimes  astonish  their  neighbors  by  having  the  most 
elaborate  funerals  with  music,  employing  the  only  automobile 
hearse  known  to  exist  anywhere,  or  by  buying  real  estate,  and  they 
are  often  creditors  of  the  Itahan  "petty"  bankers  who  abscond 
from  time  to  time.  When  work  is  plentiful  they  practice  as  great 
economy  in  their  mode  of  living  as  at  other  times,  in  order  to  meet 
emergencies  and  to  tide  them  over  dull  periods,  although  many 
claimed  that  in  a  dull  season  they  lived  wholly  "on  trust."  And 
when  they  save,  it  often  means  that  they  have  nearly  starved  to  do  so, 
and  not  that  their  savings  represent  a  surplus  over  and  above  living 
expenses.  The  expenditure  by  the  ItaUans  of  their  savings  for  elab- 
orate funerals  or  weddings  is  in  obedience  to  their  conventions,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  "stingy"  funeral  or  "stingy"  wedding  is  so  great  a  dis- 
grace that  they  would  incur  heavy  debts  to  avoid  either.  That  all 
workers  are  not  in  great  poverty  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  some 
are  owners  of  their  houses,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  owners  being 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  living  conditions  in  each  city.  Therefore 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  thrift,  and  not 
actual  want,  is  the  real  cause  for  working.  They  are  anxious  to  get 
along  and  earn  all  they  can.  Italians  and  others  who  had  a  pretty 
fair  standard  of  living  were  seldom  home  finishers.  (*) 

« In  his  testimony  before  the  industrial  commission,  Prof.  John  R.  Commonfl 
(Review  of  Testimony,  Vol.  XV,  p.  xxvii),  states  that  *'The  Poles  and  Italians  adhere 
to  a  lower  standard  for  a  longer  time  than  the  others." 
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Undoubtedly  poverty  in  varying  degrees  is  a  strong  reason  for 
home  work.  This  work  is  taken  up  by  the  foreign-bom  women  upon 
coming  to  America,  and  usually  inmiediately.  But  the  men  of  these 
families,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many  employers  and  the 
statements  made  by  some  of  the  male  members  of  home  finishers' 
famiUes  to  the  Bureau's  agents,  are  not  as  industrious  as  the  women. 
There  were  some  instances  where  able-bodied  men  in  home  finishers' 
famiUes,  apparently  in  the  greatest  poverty,  were  not  working  and 
were  content  in  their  idleness,  and  frankly  stated  that  they  did  not 
want  work,  and  that  their  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  or  children,  did 
home  work.  In  both  Chicago  and  New  York  some  of  these  men  said 
they  were  "particular"  and  "choicy" — their  own  words — about  the 
work  they  did.  Some  refused  to  shovel  snow;  others  said  they  did 
not  Hke  to  do  any  work  in  winter,  that  they  might  "catch  cold;" 
still  others  said  they  worked  in  summer  and  their  wives  could  work 
in  winter. 

In  one  Italian  family  the  son,  who  had  been  earning  $12  a  week  as 
a  barber,  declined  to  work  at  all  when  wages  were  cut  to  $10  per 
week  in  his  shop,  but  he  remained  idle,  continued  to  smoke  cigarettes, 
and  in  consequence  his  mother  became  a  home  finisher.  Ttds  youth 
said  Italian  women  were  not  lazy,  like  American  women;  that  he  had 
worked  a  long  time  to  help  his  mother,  and  that  now  she  could  work 
for  him,  although  Italians  as  a  rule  have  a  deep  sense  of  honor  and 
responsibiUty  with  reference  to  caring  for  their  aged  parents. 

Another  man,  who  had  kept  a  small  butcher  shop  and  failed  in  busi- 
ness, would  not  accept  any  kind  of  work  thereafter.  His  wife  was 
doing  home  finishing  and  his  children  worked.  He  said  when  they 
all  earned  enough  to  set  him  up  in  business  again  he  would  work, 
but  the  whole  family  said  they  were  too  "proud"  to  have  their  father 
work  as  a  "hand"  when  he  had  once  been  a  "boss." 

Another  home  finisher,  in  a  squalid  home,  had  a  husband  who 
was  attending  a  university.  Another  family  that  appeared  to  be 
in  great  poverty  wanted  to  have  the  boy  study  medicine,  and  to 
keep  him  at  school  his  sisters  were  put  to  work  and  his  mother  did 
home  finishing. 

In  another  family,  in  which  an  infant  had  died  during  the  night 
preceding  the  agent's  visit,  the  family  expressed  its  sorrow  in  bois- 
terous weeping  and  screaming,  saying  they  thought  it  was  awful 
that  the  child  had  to  have  a  "pauper  cofl5n"  of  plain  pine,  although 
they  did  not  mind  a  burial  in  potter's  field.  When  some  one  who 
heard  of  their  trouble  purchased  a  cofl^  for  the  baby,  the  neighbors 
expressed  great  indignation,  saying  that  the  family  had  money  in 
the  bank  and  could  well  afford  to  buy  its  own  coffin.  This  was  a 
family  that  had  complained  of  the  greatest  want  as  a  cause  for 
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home  finishing.  In  fact,  all  the  families  just  mentioned  lived  in 
squalid  homes. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  inadequate  compensation  of 
her  husband,  the  natural  wage-earner,  and  the  additional  necessity 
for  her  presence  in  the  home,  especially  if  she  is  a  mother  and  her 
children  are  young,  are,  to  the  married  Italian  woman,  sufficient 
reasons  for  becoming  a  home  finisher.  That  she  continues  to  do  the 
work,  and  to  draft  her  children  into  it  even  when  the  family  income 
has  increased,  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  ignorance  of  many  of  the 
workers  and  their  inability  to  speak  English  often  keep  them  from 
seeking  work  along  other  lines. 

Among  the  persons  visited,  who  were  not  Italians,  some  of  the  reasons 
for  working  given  by  home  finishers  who  worked  apparently  to  sup- 
plement a  moderate  or  good  family  income  were  that  it  was  a  means 
of  occupying  spare  time;  it  permitted  them  to  perform  their  house- 
hold duties  during  a  portion  of  the  day;  that  they  were  free  from 
shop  discipline;  could  gossip  with  their  neighbors  in  the  opposite 
tenement  windows  while  they  worked,  and  could  regulate  their  own 
hours  and  speed.  Usually  such  women  did  not  work  excessive  hours, 
even  in  a  rush  period.  Others  were  home  workers  instead  of  shop 
workers  on  account  of  age,  poor  health,  slowness,  or  incompetence, 
or  inability  to  stand  the  strain  of  shop  work.  But  these  cases  are  iu 
the  minority  by  far. 

Among  the  Italians  there  is  to  some  extent  a  certain  social  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  women  leaving  home  to  work  after  marriage 
and  mingling  with  men  in  the  shops.  Some  of  the  Italian  men  who 
would  not  permit  their  wives  to  go  back  to  the  shop  after  marriage, 
have  not  the  same  delicate  feeling  regarding  home  work,  and  are 
satisfied  to  have  the  family  income  supplemented  in  this  manner. 

When  reasons  for  home  work  were  based  on  poverty,  the  poverty 
was  found  to  be  due,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  the 
work  of  the  husband  and  other  wage-earners  of  the  family;  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  male  members  of  the  family;  the  kind  of  work  that  is  open 
to  these  illiterate  people;  and  the  excessive  rents  charged.  An 
excess  of  thrift,  combined  with  a  low  standard  of  living,  is  one  reason 
why  members  of  families  having  a  fair  income  still  continue  to  do  this 
work. 

The  opportunities  for  advancement  are  so  much  better  in  the  shop 
that  a  young  girl  who  can  get  any  kind  of  shop  work  will  not  work  at 
home,  where  there  is  no  chance  at  all  to  advance.  Besides,  a  young 
girl  or  woman  enjoys  mingling  with  others  in  the  shop.  The  social 
features  of  the  shop  life  and  the  chance  to  get  away  from  the  strict 
restraint  of  the  home  usually  appeals  to  the  foreign-bom  girl.  Only 
36  of  the  674  home  workers  visited  were  under  20  years  of  age;  23  of 
these  were  married  and  one  was  a  widow.    Most  of  the  12  remaining 
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young  women  in  this  age  group  were  found  working  at  home  because 
shop  work  was  not  available  during  the  depression,  when  this  inves- 
tigation was  conducted.  The  cause,  then,  of  these  younger  women 
doing  home  rather  than  shop  work  seems  to  have  been  the  dullness  of 
the  trade  and  their  willingness  to  take  any  work  rather  than  be  idle. 

The  question  '*Does  home  finishing  relieve  poverty?"  is  not  at 
bottom  so  important  as  '^Does  home  finishing  endanger  the  public 
health?"  (*»)  which  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
wiiole  story  of  home  work. 

The  manufacturer  sometimes  contends  that  home  finishing  is  a 
''godsend"  to  the  "poor  widow  who  must  support  her  children;" 
but  this  contention  does  not  hold,  as  the  poor  widow  with  her  chil- 
dren to  support  was  not  found  among  the  home  finishers.  If  she 
were  a  factor,  her  poor  children  would  starve,  as  the  remuneration 
for  this  class  of  labor  falls  far  short  of  supporting  its  most  diligent 
and  tireless  workers. 

About  5  cents  an  hour(*)  is  what  can  be  earned  by  a  good  worker. 
A  home  finisher's  business  in  Kfe  is  finishing,  and  the  conditions  of 
labor  are  such  that,  even  though  she  remains  in  her  own  home  while 
at  work,  her  necessarily  constant  attention  to  her  work  renders  her 
children  practically  motherless. 

The  fact  that  the  labor  union  advocates  the  abolition  of  home 
work  argues  that,  in  its  judgment,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
worker.     Thus  far  the  union  has  not  been  strong  enough  in  the 

a  In  ieply  to  a  question  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  home  workers,  if  in  the 
interest  of  public  health  and  in  their  own  interest  it  were  considered  necessary  to 
prohibit  such  work»  the  answer  is  made  in  paragraph  2236  of  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Home  Work,  England,  1907: 

"I  do  not  think  the  necessitous  condition  of  any  worker  should  confer  on  her  a 
right  to  keep  a  fever  den  at  the  public  risk." 

b  < 'Assuming  5  cents  an  hour  as  the  average  wage  of  home  workers,  a  woman  could 
by  steady  work  for  ten  hours  a  day  earn  60  cents  a  day.  But  this  would  leave  out  of 
account  the  interruptions  incident  to  all  housework,  as  well  as  the  time  spent  in 
going  after  and  returning  garments,  and  not  infrequently  waiting  for  work  at  the 
contractor's  riiop.  Most  of  the  finishers,  being  married  women,  have  the  cares  of  a 
housekeeper  in  addition  to  their  wage-earning  occupation.  Hence  eight  hours 
devoted  to  sewing  would  as  a  rule  mean  for  them  a  hard  day's  work.  On  that  basis 
their  earnings  would  average  40  cents  a  day  or  $2.40  a  week.  It  is  evident  that  they 
do,  as  a  matter  of  fotct,  devote  that  much  time  to  the  work  of  finishing,  for  their  average 
earnings  with  one  helper  to  four  licensees  are  $3.03  (i.  e.,  $78.71  for  six  months).  In 
families  where  there  is  no  helper  to  the  home  worker,  and  the  earnings  from  home  work 
nevertheless  average  more  tbnn  $2.40  a  week,  the  finisher  evidently  gives  up  more 
than  eig^t  hours  a  day  to  needleworic  alone.    *    »    * 

"Inasmuch  as  compensation  for  home  finishing  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the  demands 
of  women  who  wish  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  principal  breadwinner  of  the 
bmOy,  it  is  fixed  at  a  point  that  furnishes  a  very  scanty  subsistence  to  workers  who 
have  no  other  source  of  support.''  (Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  New  York,  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1902,  pp.  66  and  67.) 
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clothing  industry  to  enforce  the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  home 
work* 

STANDPOINT  OF  BMPLOTEB. 

With  public  sentiment  strongly  opposed  to  the  making  or  finishing 
of  garments  in  the  home  of  the  worker — a  form  of  manufacturing 
known  to  involve  risk  to  the  health  of  the  consumer — the  reasons  for 
its  continued  existence  are  of  interest. 

Employers  say  that  finishers  take  up  too  much  room;  consequently 
rather  than  pay  rent  for  such  additional  room,  the  factory  is  spreaa 
over  innumerable  bedrooms  and  kitchens.  It  means  for  the  employers 
an  actual  saving  in  rental,  in  heating,  lighting,  furnishing,  and 
otherwise  so  equipping  a  shop  as  to  meet  legal  requirements,  as  well 
as  a  saving  in  shop  supervision.  There  are  but  a  few  manufacturers 
who  make  garments  on  a  large  scale  that  do  not  shift  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  cost  of  these  items  to  the  shoulders  of  their  workers. 
A  small  number  of  them  provide  sufficient  space  in  the  shop  for  the 
fijiishers,  to  meet  normal  conditions  at  least,  and  only  resort  to  home 
finishing  during  a  rush  period.  The  contractor,  or  the  ''sweater,"  as 
he  is  called,  who  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  product  in  New  York, 
seldom  or  never  makes  such  provision.  Most  manufacturers  have 
enough  space  for  a  few  finishers,  but  very  few  have  space  for  all  that 
they  require,  and  when  they  have  the  space  they  often  prefer  to  send 
the  finishing  out,  to  ''get  rid  of  it"  and  the  consequent  responsibilities 
of  supervision  of  workers. 

In  rush  seasons  the  employer  is  able  to  recruit  immediately,  and 
for  a  short  period,  a  sufficient  number  of  workers  who  will  accept  the 
low  wage  that  the  average  finisher  can  earn.  This  is  true  even  in 
Rochester,  where  some  of  the  workers  are  in  fairly  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. With  such  an  element  as  this  engrafted  on  the  labor 
force,  naturally  the  piece  rate  is  kept  down,  and  a  more  plentiful  and 
elastic  labor  supply  is  created.  The  addition  of  these  incidental 
workers  does  not  involve  the  expenditure  of  one  penny  for  shop 
expense,  and  these  women  can  be  dropped  and  taken  on  again  at 
will,  or  they  can  be  kept  in  touch  with,  by  giving  them  only  a  few 
garments  now  and  then. 

The  New  York  conmiissioner  of  labor,  in  his  report  for  1907,  says:  («) 
'*In  general  the  inducement  to  resort  to  it  is  the  extremely  low  rate 
at  which  women  can  work  in  their  homes  intermittently,  along  with 
household  duties,  in  order  to  supplement  family  incomes.  But  this 
low  rate  yields  only  starvation  wages  to  those  who  have  to  depend 
upon  it  alone  for  their  Uvelihood."  It  is  what  has  been  called 
''throwing  workers  into  starvation  and  then  using  their  starvation 
as  a  measure  of  all  other  workers'  wages." 

•  Report  of  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Vol.  I,  1907,  p.  i,  00. 
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Shop  workers  brought  into  close  contact  with  each  other  can  unite 
in  a  refusal  to  accept  less  than  a  specified  minimum,  but  among  the 
home  workers  such  common  action  is  difficult  and  unhkely,  owing  to 
their  isolation.  It  is  easier  to  bargain  with  and  handle  these  scat- 
tered workers  than  to  handle  shop  workers,  all  of  which  adds  to  the 
desirabiUty  of  the  home  worker  from  the  manufacturer's  standpoint. 

Referring  to  home  finishers  and  home  finishing,  some  of  the  leading 
clothing  manufacturers  of  the  country  expressed  the  following  views 
to  agents  of  the  Bureau  during  the  investigation; 

(1)  "Very  few  of  the  firms  who  do  the  best  work  bother  having  a 
pants  or  vest  shop  inside.  Finishing  on  pants  is  usually  done  in  the 
homes  of  the  workers.  Practically  all  pants  are  finished  in  homes. 
We  use  the  contract  shop  for  coats  only  when  we  are  crowded  vnth 
work,  but  with  a  normal  amount  of  work  we  can  arrange  with  shop 
workers.  We  have  three  inside  shops  for  making  coats,  but  our  trou- 
sers and  waistcoats  are  all  made  in  contract  shops;  we  don't  bother 
with  them.  Public  sentiment  is  against  home  finishing,  because  so 
much  nonsense  has  been  printed  about  it." 

(2)  ** Almost  every  concern  manufacturing  pants  has  them  finished 
in  the  homes  of  the  workers.  The  labor  supply  for  shop  hands  is  not 
overabundant  and  these  women  want  work.  We  save  space  and  in 
that  way  it  is  cheaper.  They  keep  up  to  the  standard  pretty  well, 
because  we  will  not  pay  for  work  unless  it  is  properly  done.  The 
aboUtion  of  home  finishing  would  not  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  trade; 
it  would  temporarily  embarrass  it  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  business 
could  and  would  adapt  itself  to  such  a  change." 

(3)  '*The  leading  firms  now  have  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  their 
goods  made  inside.  A  contractor  wiU  not  put  one  more  stitch  in  a 
garment  than  is  necessary  to  make  it  pass  muster." 

(4)  "I  see  no  disadvantage  to  worker  or  employer  in  having  pants 
finished  at  home,  although  it  is  awful  on  the  pants  sometimes.  The 
yoimg  girls  who  work  in  the  shops  do  not  want  to  do  this  work,  even 
in  the  ahops,  so  that  is  one  reason  why  the  older  married  women  can 
retain  their  monoply.  There  is  practically  no  loss  in  sending  out 
garments  in  this  way.  Once  in  a  great  while  garments  have  been 
mice  eaten,  and  then  the  finisher  has  had  to  pay  for  them — ^just  the 
cost  of  the  material.  It  is  no  trouble  to  keep  track  of  garments  given 
out  to  these  finishers.  They  only  get  enough  work  for  one  day,  and 
if  they  do  not  show  up  the  next  day  with  the  pants  the  shop  sends 
around  to  see  why.  Piece  rates  for  finishing  have  not  varied.  If 
pubUc  opinion  is  against  tenement-made  goods,  it  cuts  no  figure 
whatever." 

(5)  ''Finishing  on  pants  is  usually  done  in  the  homes  of  the  work- 
ers. Practically  all  pants  are  finished  in  homes.  Vests  are  seldom 
or  never  finished  in  homes.    We  make  expensive  clothing.    The  law* 
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have  been  so  adjusted  that  work  can  not  be  done  m  homes  unless 
licensed.  Because  of  these  strict  laws,  some  people  have  mside  shops 
for  this  work.  If  a  garment  is  made  in  a  tenement  which  is  dirty  or 
where  there  is  an  infectious  disease,  it  does  not  hurt  the  wearer. 
Pressing  with  a  hot  iron  will  kill  any  germ.  Once  in  a  while  we  have 
had  garments  made  in  imUcensed  homes.  The  factory  inspectors 
labeled  them  'Made  imder  imsanitary  conditions,'  but  we  always  tore 
the  label  oflf.'*  Here  one  of  his  office  force  got  very  nervous  and  made 
certain  motions  to  the  employer,  who  then  added:  "That  is,  we  don't 
tear  the  label  off  in  New  York  State;  we  send  it  over  to  New  Jersey, 
and  it  comes  back  to  us  minus  the  labels.  It's  none  of  the  New  York 
factory  inspector's  business  what  is  done  with  garments  that  go  to 
New  Jersey,  and  so  we  do  not  break  the  law."  One  wonders  if  the 
garments  are  really  sent  across  on  the  ferry  thus  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  the  law. 

(6)  A  manufacturer,  who  at  first  denied  that  his  firm  ever  had  home 
finishing  done,  said  the  workers  *'in  a  rush  season,  if  they  wish,  can 
take  home  work  with  them  in  order  to  get  it  done.  *  *  *  There 
is  no  special  objection  to  home  work,  except  that  we  like  everything 
done  imder  our  direct  supervision.  It  is  harder  to  inspect  home  fin- 
ishers' work.  Some  few  of  our  coats,"  he  added,  contradicting  his 
former  statement,  "are  finished  outside,  in  homes.  We  take  a  chance 
as  to  whether  they  are  licensed." 

(7)  "Home  finishing  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  the  workfor  the  married 
Italian  woman.  The  ItaUan  men  want  their  wives  to  keep  on  work- 
ing, and  at  the  same  tmie  cook  the  food  and  have  plenty  of  children 
and  care  for  them.  We  would  rather  have  finishing  in  the  shop,  but 
it  is  not  practical.  The  saving  of  the  space  means  the  saving  of  money 
for  rent,  and  these  women  prefer  to  work  at  home.  The  quality  does 
not  suffer  because  it  is  done  in  the  homes;  the  women  know  it  must 
be  done  properly  or  it  will  be  'thrown  at  them'  and  they  will  have  to 
do  it  over  again.  There  is  no  loss  of  material  to  the  manufacturer 
through  carelessness  of  finishers;  they  take  care  of  the  garments  all 
right.  But  one  never  can  tell  what  one  gets  in  the  way  of  diseases 
in  the  home-finished  garments.  We  have  several  times  had  notice 
from  the  board  of  health  that  some  of  our  garments  were  in  a  home 
where  there  was  a  contagious  disease;  then  we  simply  have  to  wait 
till  the  people  get  well  and  the  garments  are  fimiigated  by  the  board 
of  health,  along  with  the  other  efl'ects  of  the  infected  household.  We 
require  the  finishers  to  show  their  licenses  before  we  give  them  work  to 
take  home,  but  now  and  then  get  a  notice  from  the  department  that 
the  Ucense  in  the  home  of  a  finisher  has  been  revoked,  and  then  we 
get  our  goods  and  don't  give  that  person  any  more  work  till  she 
moves  into  a  licensed  house.    A  law  prohibiting  home  work  would 
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mean  heavy  expense  to  the  manufacturer,  as  he  would  have  to  increase 
the  size  of  his  shop." 

(8)  A  German  proprietor  of  a  clean,  light,  airy,  really  ideal  contract 
shop  in  Brooklyn,  who  seems  to  take  a  paternal  interest  in  his  workers 
and  their  welfare,  said: 

"The  shop  is  not  big  enough  to  hold  a  sufficient  number  of  women 
to  do  the  finishing,  and  it  is  no  trouble  to  give  out  the  work  to  them; 
but  the  work  must  be  examined,  as  they  are  not  always  careful. 
We  sometimes  have  to  have  it  done  over  again.  I  wish  that  there 
was  a  law  to  prohibit  home  finishing.  While  it  is  cheaper  to  have 
garments  finished  at  home,  I  would  rather  have  it  done  in  my  own  shop, 
and  if  there  were  a  law  which  all  had  to  obey  prohibiting  this,  the 
price  of  the  garment  would  rise  to  cover  this  increase  and  the  con- 
tractor would  not  suffer.  I  could  not  afford  to  abolish  home  finishing 
in  my  own  shop.  It  costs  5  cents  more  per  garment  to  finish  in  the 
shop  than  to  give  the  work  out  to  home  finishers.  If  I  had  a  lai^er 
shop  and  were  better  equipped  to  handle  a  larger  force  it  would  cost 
about  3  cents  more.  The  women  do  more  at  home — they  work 
longer  hours.  No  matter  how  quickly  I  want  a  lot  of  pants  they 
get  them  to  me,  and  I  know  they  work  unlimited  hours.  The 
supply  of  home  finishers  is  on  the  decrease;  the  women  who  have 
children  to  care  for  and  whose  husbands  do  not  make  enough  to 
support  the  family  are  glad  to  get  this  work.  Sometimes  this  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  husband  lazy  or  satisfied  to  work  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  year,  but  usually,  when  his  earnings  increase,  the  wife 
devotes  all  her  time  to  the  care  of  her  children  and  house.  I  am 
always  careful  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  houses  in  which  they  work 
are  licensed,  and  will  not  give  out  any  work  to  those  whose  houses 
are  not  Ucensed.  I  have  never  lost  work  through  the  dishonesty  or 
carelessness  of  any  home  finisher." 

(9)  The  head  of  a  New  York  firm  making  all  kinds  of  garments 
said:  *'Home  finishing  is  undoubtedly  a  cheaper  mode  of  production. 
Whatever  extra  money  the  home  finisher  is  able  to  make  is  merely 
looked  upon  as  so  much  extra  for  the  family.  A  national  law  pro- 
hibiting home  finishing  would  cause  trouble  in  the  beginning  but 
would  do  much  good  in  the  end." 

(10)  One  member  of  a  firm  in  Rochester,  manufacturing  only  high- 
grade  goods,  said:  '*Home  finishers  are  probably  employed  chiefly 
by  outside  shops.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  do  not  believe  home 
finishing  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  community,  but  the  outside  shops 
have  to  employ  them  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  It  is  no 
cheaper  as  a  mode  of  production." 

(11)  Another  Rochester  manufacturer  said:  ** The  home  finishing  is 
done  by  Italian  wpmen.  They  are  as  cheap  as  children  and  a  little 
better." 

49460— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 20 
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(12)  One  of  the  firm  of  a  pants  house  in  New  York,  which  makes 
high-class  goods  and  has  every  garment  it  makes  finished  in  tenement 
homeS;  said:*  ''Most  of  the  finishing  on  pants  is  done  in  homes. 
Finishers  can  not  earn  enough  money  in  the  shops  to  pay  them  to 
come  and  stay  all  day,  but  the  ItaUan  woman  who  has  a  lot  of 
children  to  care  for  and  her  husband's  meals  to  cook  has  a  chance  to 
make  a  Uttle  money  in  between  times  and  her  time  isn't  worth  any- 
thing to  her,  so  it's  a  good  thing  for  her.  There  does  seem  to  be  a 
sentiment  against  it,  but  we  only  give  the  work  out  to  women  who 
have  a  license.  It  is  better  to  have  it  done  in  homes.  It  saves  our 
space.  The  work  is  very  simple."  This  firm  advertises:  **AU  goods 
made  in  our  own  shops."     "No  sweat-shop  goods." 

(13)  A  Rochester  manufacturer  said  that  the  inadequacy  of  the 
labor  supply  is  the  cause  of  the  utilization  of  the  home  finisher  in  that 
city. 

(14)  Another  Rochester  manufacturer  said  that  ''Home  finishing 
can  not  be  coimted  upon  as  sanitary.  If  home  finishing  were  done 
away  with  by  law  the  clothing  industry  woxild  not  be  seriously 
affected.  It  would  mean  an  advance  toward  better  and  more  sani- 
tary clothing." 

(15)  A  member  of  a  Rochester  firm  said:  "The  abolition  of  home 
finishing  would  be  a  good  thing,  making  for  more  sanitary  production." 

DANGER  TO  THE  CONSUMER  OF  CONTAGION  FROM  HOME  FINISHING. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  show  that  men's  ready-made  cloth- 
ing is  often  made,  or  at  least  finished,  in  the  homes  of  a  class  of  peo- 
ple whose  under-nourished  condition,  due  to  poverty  and  lack  of  thrift 
and  hygienic  sense,  general  low  standard  of  Uving,  and  dirty  habits, 
make  them  most  susceptible  to  contagious  diseases;  hence  it  is  asserted 
that  the  practice  of  giving  out  to  workers  garments  to  be  finished  or 
made  up  in  their  homes  is  to  place  the  wearer  in  the  way  of  contract- 
ing tubercolosis  and  other  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  or  of 
catching  vermin. 

As  before  stated,  in  the  two  congested  blocks  of  New  York  City, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  men's  ready-made  clothing  sold  all 
over  the  United  States  is  sent  to  be  finished,  the  death  rates  due  to 
contagious  diseases  are  abnormal. 

During  this  investigation  it  was  learned  that  doctors,  who  will 
agree  to  conceal  diseases  from  the  health  department,  are  the  most 
popular  with  garment  workers.  Agents  of  the  bureau  found  women 
working  on  garments  while  children  in  the  house  were  suffering  with 
contagious  diseases.  They  would  put  the  garments  down  from  time 
to  time  to  minister  to  or  fondle  such  children.  To  the  inquiry  as  to 
why  there  was  no  "sign  on  the  house,"  it  was  sometimes  said  that 
the  doctor  was  *'nice,"  '*had  sorrow"  for  them,  or  knew  they  were 
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''poor  women  with  lots  of  chUdren/'  so  he  "wouldn't  tell  on  them/' 
because  if  he  did,  the  police  wouldn't  let  them  work.  The  home 
finishers  could  not  understand  why  when  disease  was  present  they 
could  not  continue  to  work  at  the  time  of  all  times  when  they  needed 
the  money  most. 

One  home  finisher  visited  had  a  little  boy  suffering  from  whooping 
co\igh.  When  he  had  a  coughing  spell,  the  mother  thrust  her  finger 
down  into  his  throat  in  an  effort  to  reUeve  him.  This  caused  slight 
nausea,  and  the  mother  wiped  her  fingers,  covered  with  mucous,  on 
the  pants  on  which  she  was  at  work. 

In  another  case,  where  a  child's  head  and  face  were  covered  with 
a  loathsome  rash,  the  mother  constantly  stopped  her  work  of  finishing 
pants  and  caressingly  ran  her  hands  over  this  eruption,  and  then 
without  washing  them  took  up  the  pants  and  continued  her  work. 
Asked  what  was  the  matter  with  the  child,  she  could  only  say  that 
her  doctor  had  told  her  it  was  some  '*ketcha  disease." 

In  one  house  where  a  woman  was  working  on  garments  there  was  a 
youth  suffering,  the  family  frankly  stated,  with  a  sexual  disease.  He 
had  had  treatment  for  months,  but  was  still  desperately  ill.  His  bed- 
room was  dark  and  hot,  and  only  8  feet  square;  its  only  window  opened 
into  the  kitchen;  therefore  the  boy  had  spread  a  quilt  and  sheet  on 
the  floor  at  his  mother's  feet  in  the  kitchen  and  lay  there  while  she 
finished  pants,  she  placing  the  garments,  as  completed,  on  the  floor 
beside  him. 

Diseased  and  sore  looking  eyes  were  common  among  home  finishers' 
children,  and  a  physician  who  accompanied  an  agent  diagnosed  one 
such  case  of  suspicious  looking  eyes  as  trachoma.  There  were  sev- 
eral children  suffering  with  measles  in  home  finishers'  families,  while 
the  finisher  was  working  on  garments,  and  there  was  no  sign  on  the 
house. 

In  practically  all  the  homes  of  these  workers  spitting  on  the  floor 
was  a  conspicuous  custom. 

None  of  the  agents  in  the  clothing  investigation  were  physicians, 
and  specific  diseases  in  homes  could  only  be  noted  when  they  were 
very  evident.  For  instance,  one  girl  who  was  covered  with  a  number 
of  loathsome-running  sores,  and  who  Uved  in  one  of  the  congested 
New  York  blocks,  was  found  working  on  pants.  The  following  state- 
ment was  made  by  a  physician  who  visited  her  oi>  the  day  of  a  visit 
by  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor: 


On  May  18, 1908, 1  visited  Maria at  her  home 

street.  New  i  ork,  N.  Y.,  first  floor  back. 

I  found  her  Iving  on  a  narrow  bed  in  a  dark  inside  room  about  7 
feet  square.  The  only  means  of  access  for  light  and  air  into  this  room 
was  tnrough  a  door  which  opened  out  into  the  adjoining  kitchen, 
the  latter  being  a  room  having  two  windows  opening  into  the  jard, 
one  being  above  the  roof  of  the  groimd  floor  extension.    There  is  one 
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small  window  in  the  bedroom  looking  out  into  the  hall,  but  this  win- 
dow was  closed  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and,  I  am  told  by  Maria,  is 
usually  closed.  Eren  when  it  is  opened  there  is  not  free  access  of  air. 
because  of  the  closely  woven,  heavy,  dusty  wire  netting  stretched 
across  it.     The  parents  of  Maria  also  sleep  in  this  room. 

I  foimd  Maria  dressing  open  sores  on  her  left  hip  and  thieh,  ri^t 
knee,  and  left  great  toe,  with  sUced  tomatoes  and  old  strips  of  oandage 
that  had  been  used  repeatedly  and  washed  out  by  her  mother  with  the 
family  wash,  or  by  herself.  (On  a  subsequent  visit  I  foimd  that  she 
also  used  bichloride  tablets  and  vaseline  in  dressing  her  sores.) 

There  are  numerous  scars  of  healed  ulcers  over  her  legs,  arms,  and 
neck,  and  one  just  under  the  left  eye.  There  had  been,  appi^^ntly, 
no  spinal  involvement. 

Maria  told  me  that  in  June.  1904,  the  patella  of  the  right  knee  had 
been  removed  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Cripples  of  New 
York  City,  where  the  diagnosis  of  bone  tuberculosis  had  oeen  made. 
Through  this  knee  there  is  an  open  sinus. 

On  further  examination  I  found  the  breath  sound  in  the  ri^t  lunjg, 
anteriorly,  middle  lobe,  harsh  and  high  pitched,  expiration  a  trifle 
prolonged;  no  r&les;  heart  muscle  weak;  no  murmur;  extreme 
emaciation  and  weakness;  anaemic,  haemoglobin  65  per  cent. 

Examination  of  the  sputum  by  the  board  of  healtn  was  negative 
for  tubercle  bacilli.  The  sputum  was  thick  and  yellow,  not  very  pro- 
fuse, and  not  tinged  with  blood.  The  character  of  the  sputum  and  the 
findings  in  the  lungs,  together  with  the  existence  of  some  cough,  lead 
to  the  diagnosis  of  bronchitis. 

The  probabiUties  are  that  there  is  tubercular  infection  of  the  limga 
as  well  as  of  the  bones.  I  consider  the  rirl  a  menace  to  public  healtn, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  finishing  on  men  s  trousers  is  done  in  the  home 
where  she  lives,  by  her  mother,  her  sister,  and  a  lodger,  and  that  she 
assists  in  the  work. 

Maria  states  that  she  is  20  years  of  age,  was  born  in  Italy  (Sicily), 
and  has  been  in  the  United  States — in  New  York  City — lor  eleven 
years. 

,  M.  D. 

New  York,  N,  Y.,  May  29, 1908. 

A  couple  of  months  later,  in  a  New  York  hospital,  her  disease  was 
diagnosed  as  multiple  tubercular  arthritis  with  sinuses. 

The  agent  visiting  this  girFs  home  saw  her  pull  the  gauze  out  of 
the  diseased  sinus,  as  she  dressed  her.  tubercular  sores,  and  lay  it 
beside  her  on  top  of  the  pants  upon  which  she  had  temporarily  sus- 
pended work  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  her  tuberculous  sores.  Her 
mother  then  took  this  filthy  diseased  gauze  to  wash  it,  possibly  with 
the  family  wash,  since  Maria  stated  that  it  was  so  washed. 

As  Doctor states,  because  this  girl  worked  on  garments,  she 

was  a  menace  to  public  health — ^not  only  dangerous  to  wearers  of 
men's  clothing  in  New  York  City,  but  in  any  city  in  any  State 
where  the  garments  might  be  taken  for  sale. 

There  were  other  finishers  who  were  very  evidently  suffering  with 
catarrh,  now  recognized  as  a  germ  disease,  and  still  others  who,  to 
the  layman,  appeared  in  poor  health  and  even  tubercular. 
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Certain  diseases  are  constantly  epidemic  in  the  slum  8ed;ions  of  all 
large  cities,  and  it  is  in  these  sections  that  the  majority  of  finishers 
live. 

When  an  infectious  or  contagious  disease  breaks  out  in  a  tenement 
house,  it  is  im]>ossible  to  maintain  an  effective  quarantine,  and  in 
fact  no  such  attempt  is  made.  In  fact,  at  such  times,  owing  to  the 
kindliness,  as  well  as  the  curiosity  of  their  neighbors,  visiting  is  more 
active.  The  impression  that  conmionly  prevails  among  many  home 
finishers  is  that  they  will  ''catch  the  disease,  if  God  wants  it,''  there- 
fore they  make  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  will  of  Providence. 
A  general  recklessness  in  this  matter  is  cultivated,  as  there  is  a 
superstition  that  only  those  who  are  afraid  will  ''catch''  the  disease. 

In  one  flat  in  Brooklyn  where  there  was  a  sign  on  the  door  stating 
that  there  was  diphtheria  within,  the  milk  bottles  that  had  been  used 
in  the  flat,  where  the  diphtheria  existed,  were  placed  outside  the 
door  to  be  taken  by  the  milk  man  on  his  rounds,  and  members  of  the 
family  came  into  the  hall  and  talked  to  the  agent.  In  some  cities, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  instance,  milk  bottles  could  not  be  delivered 
to  and  taken  from  a  home  in  which  typhoid,  diphtheria,  or  other 
cont^ous  disease  existed.  The  people  in  this  flat,  stated  that 
they  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  finishing  in  their  home  until 
after  the  place  had  been  fumigated,  but  that  they  visited  in  the 
homes  o^other  clothing  workers  and  received  visits  from  such  persons. 
This  flat  was  placed  under  no  special  surveilance,  and  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  its  occupants  to  assist  their  neighbors  to  finish 
the  garments  that  the  latter  had  secured  from  shops. 

In  addition  to  concealing  diseases  believed  by  them  to  be  seriouSi 
and  securing  a  doctor  who  will  be  a  party  to  such  concealment,  there 
are  some  diseases  not  considered  of  sufficient  seriousness  to  warrant 
the  expense  of  a  physician;  for  instance,  measles,  mumps,  whooping 
cough,  and  certain  other  diseases  are  usually  treated  by  mothers, 
and  of  course  they  are  not  reported.  If  a  physician  is  called  in  those 
cases  it  is  usually  because  the  disease  is  malignant,  but  garment 
finishing  continues  until  the  illness  has  developed  into  a  serious  case 
and  is  reported  to  the  health  office. 

Physicians  say  that  tuberculosis  is  reported  only  in  a  small  per- 
centage of  cases  among  these  people,  as  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
such  that  the  realization  of  the  necessity  for  medical  service  is  not 
always  felt  until  the  patient  is  in  the  last  stages;  or  the  patient  is 
sometimes  sent  to  his  home  in  the  old  country  to  die  there  and  no 
physician  is  called.  There  are  some  diseases  which  the  law  does  not 
require  to  be  reported  to  the  health  department,  as  various  conta- 
gious skin  and  venereal  diseases. 

The  "tenement  work  shop,"  so  called,  has  been  practically  abol- 
ished.   Manufacturers  who  never  p>atroni2e  a  contractor  and  have 
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every  garment  they  turn  out  made  up  in  their  own  inside  shop,  but 
send  all  garments  into  a  tenement  house  to  be  finished,  will  never- 
theless advertise  ''No  sweat-shop  goods/'  ''None  of  our  goods  made 
in  tenements/'  "All  goods  manufactured  in  our  own  sanitary  inside 
shops."  Technically  their  advertisements  are  correct,  but  they  do  not 
state  the  whole  truth.  It  is  true  their  goods  are  not  manufactured 
in  insanitary  places,  but  they  are  in  numerous  cases  finished  there, 
which  is  just  as  bad  for  the  consumer. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  greater  amount  of  grease,  dirt,  vermin,  and 
disease  are  imbedded  in  garments  that  go  into  homes  to  be  made 
or  finished  than  could  possibly  be  acquired  in  sweat  shops. 

The  following  conclusions  by  an  English  writer  are  warranted  by 
the  present  and  other  American  investigations: 

Apart  from  the  points  of  starvation  wages  and  excessive  hours,  one 
of  the  main  facts  brought  out  by  recent  investigations  into  home  work 
iai:he  grave  danger  to  the  health  of  both  the  worker  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  arising  from  the  making  of  garments,  etc.,  in  disease- 
infected  and  otherwise  insanitary  houses,  and  public  opinion  has 
been  gradually  ripening  to  the  conclusion  that  legal  r^ulation  of 
some  kind  is  necessary  as  a  protection  to  public  health.  Further,  it 
is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  the  application  to  out-work  of  the 
laws  that  regulate  labor  in  the  factory  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  and 
logical  extension,  as  out-work,  in  the  modem  expression  of  it,  is 
practically  an  extension  of  factory  work,  or  it  may  oe  more  properly 
described  as  its  backwash.  Out-workers  are  employed  mainly  on 
the  surplusage  of  the  factory  orders — the  unskilled,  poorly  paid  work 
that  the  workshop  hand  rejects,  or  that  the  pressure  of  a  big  order 
prevents  her  wholly  overtalang.  The  low  degree  of  skill  required  for 
the  most  part  and  the  consequent  low  earnings  have  their  inevitable 
result  in  placing  this  section  of  the  industry  in  the  hands  of  the  very 
class  of  workers  whose  conditions  most  need  supervision  and  control.  (**) 

Many  manufacturers  contend  that  no  matter  what  the  condition  of 
houses  may  be  where  garments  are  handled — no  matter  how  filthy, 
diseased,  or  vermin  laden,  that  the  pressing  with  a  hot  iron  destroys 
all  germs  and  vermin,  and  that  the  presser  always  has  a  bottle  of 
cleaning  fluid  to  remove  stains  and  dirt.  But  no  one  would  knowingly 
buy  clothing  that  had  been  vermin  infected,  or  made  in  a  home  where 
one  of  the  family  had  smallpox,  even  if  assured  and  convinced  that  the 
garments  were  to  be  pressed  with  a  hot  iron  before  delivery  and 
cleansed  with  a  cleaning  fluid.  The  presence  of  the  garment  in  the 
shop  before  the  pressing  is  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  presser,  but  to  all 
other  workers,  and  to  the  wearers  of  such  other  garments  as  may  then 
be  in  process  of  manufacture  in  the  shop.  The  shop  employees  are 
liable'  to  transmit  the  diseases  thus  brought  into  the  factory  as  they 
ride  in  street  cars  or  mingle  with  crowds  in  streets,  stores,  theaters,  or 
elsewhere. 

•  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  Dangerous  Trades,  p.  98. 
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During  the  smallpox  epidemic  in  Chicago  in  1894,  the  spread  of  the 
disease  in  the  tenement-house  districts,  in  which  garment  manufac- 
ture was  carried  on,  became  so  marked  that  the  factory  inspection 
department  of  the  State  issued  circular  letters  to  manufacturers  and 
tailors  whose  goods  were  made  up  in  such  districts,  warning  them  of 
the  dangers  of  infection.  The  report  for  1894  of  the  chief  factory 
inspector  of  Illinois  shows  that  it  was  found  at  that  time  that  the 
manufacturers  continued  to  receive  their  garments  from  homes  where 
there  was  smallpox. 

This  experience  of  the  factory  inspection  department  of  Illinois,  in 
Chicago,  is  cited  although  relating  to  a  date  long  since  pa3t,  and 
detailed  iUustrations  are  given  from  the  report  of  that  department  to 
show  the  possibiUty  of  contagion  during  epidemics,  and  that  during 
this  particular  epidemic  garments  were  manufactured  in  homes  while 
smallpox  existed  there,  and  that  such  clothing  had  been  delivered  to 
the  manufacturer  in  not  a  few,  but  in  many  cases  before  the  smallpox 
had  been  reported  to  the  health  department.  The  inspectors  found 
children  suffering  with  the  disease  concealed  by  the  very  clothing  on 
which  the  family  was  working. 

The  inspectors  visited  a  certain  home  on  the  30th  of  the  month,  in 
which  a  child  had  died  of  smallpox  on  the  28th,  after  a  week's  illness. 
There  were  16  coats  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  child's 
mother  asserted  that  it  had  been  several  weeks  since  they  had  had  any 
work,  except  that  then  on  the  premises,  and  that  none  had  been 
returned  to  the  shop  since  the  13th.  The  records  of  the  firm  for 
which  they  worked  showed  that  61  coats  had  been  returned  on  the 
23d  of  the  month — ^while  smallpox  was  in  the  house.  The  firm  agreed 
to  have  these  coats  disinfected,  which  was  done  nine  days  later.  In 
the  meantime  they  had  certainly  been  an  avenue  for  the  carriage  of 
disease,  if  not  by  direct  transmission  to  the  wearers,  since  they  were 
disinfected  before  being  sold,  certainly  through  the  persons  in  the 
shop  who  had  handled  them  before  such  disinfection,  and  had  after- 
wards passed  people  on  the  street,  or  had  come  in  contact  with  them 
on  the  street  cars,  and  the  garments  from  the  diseased  home,  when 
being  taken  to  the  shop,  or  might  have  spread  the  disease  before  their 
fumigation. 

This  same  Illii^ois  report  contains  hundreds  of  other  instances  of 
this  kind,  and  in  each  case  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons, 
workers,  and  manufacturers  are  given.  Information  regarding  these 
cases  is  given  in  the  following  pages,  which  are  practically  abstracts 
from  that  report,  omitting  names. 

These  histories  are  the  history  of  the  fatal  concealments  incident 
to  tenement-house  manufacture  and  home  finishing.  As  long  as  finish- 
ing in  homes  is  permitted^  just  so  long  will  contagious  diseases  there 
be  concealed. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  disease  often  made  very  great  inroads  among  the 
tenants  crowded  in  houses  where  there  was  smallpox  long  bef(»*6  the 
health  department  became  aware  of  its  existence,  and  when  such  ten- 
ants learned  that  the  disease  had  been  discovered  they  scattered,  mov- 
ing, with  their  infected  goods,  into  other  unsuspected  houses  and  con- 
tinued their  work.  In  one  case,  where  a  contractor  in  a  tenement 
house  stated  that  his  child^  who  had  died  of  smallpox  on  the  26th  of 
the  month,  was  only  taken  ill  on  that  day,  and  furth^  stated  that  the 
last  work  delivered  to  the  manufacturer  had  been  sent  to  him  on  the 
22d,  it  was  foimd  that  he  had  concealed  19  bundles  of  garments  in  the 
basement  of  the  next  house,  which  he  later  confessed  had  been  placed 
there  on  the  26th,  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  child.  In  this  case  the 
family  had  not  called  in  its  regular  family  physician  because,  suspect- 
ing that  the  child  had  smallpox,  they  feared  he  would  be  sent  to  the 
pesthouse,  and  the  doctor  was  not  called  till  the  child  had  suffered 
nine  days.  This  contractor  meanwhile  continued  his  work  in  a  room 
adjoining  that  in  which  the  child  lay  ill  for  nine  days.  The  family 
passed  in  and  out  and  mingled  with  the  workm^Ei,  and  all  used  the 
same  stairs,  hall,  and  water-closets. 

Oftentimes  an  illness  will  not  at  once  be  reco^zed,  even  by 
physicians,  as  a  contagious  disease,  and  the  manufacture  of  garments 
and  their  delivery  to  the  shop  will  continue  for  extended  periods  b^ore 
such  discovery  is  made. 

One  case  was  found  where  a  tailor  had  made  up  a  coat  in  his  heme 
while  his  child  lay  there  with  smallpox.  The  manufacturer  owning 
the  coat  was  not^ed  and  stated  that  he  preferred  to  have  the  coat 
destroyed  rather  than  fumigated  and  returned  to  the  shop.  A  health 
inspector  thereupon  demanded  the  coat  of  the  contractor,  so  that  it 
might  be  destroyed,  but  the  latter  refused  to  give  it  up  to  the  in- 
spector unless  paid  for  it.  As  they  had  no  authority  to  pay  for  it, 
the  destination  of  the  coat  is  unknown. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  Chicago  were  having  their  goods 
manufactured  in  the  smallpox-infested  district,  and  when  told  that  ' 
their  goods  were  in  houses  where  smallpox  existed  often  promised  to 
send  no  more  goods  to  such  houses ;  but  in  many  instances  the  goods 
of  these  same  firms  were  found  there  during  that  same  epidemic 
period,  which,  the  factory  inspector  truly  states,  effectually  demon- 
strates the  folly  of  looking  for  voluntary  cooperation  from  any  b^ie- 
ficiary  of  tenement-house  manufacture. 

There  was  one  case  of  a  woman  with  a  new-b(»n  babe,  who  lay 
too  ill  of  smallpox  to  be  removed  to  the  pesthouse.  The  inspectors 
found  no  work  in  her  possession,  and  she  said  that  she  had  had  none 
for  weeks.  In  her  rooms  the  inspectors  found  a  young  girl,  who 
lived  in  the  adjoining  rooms,  whose  face  showed  that  she  had  recently 
recovered  from  smallpox.     This  girl  told  the  inspectors  that  she  had 
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been  sick  with  smallpox  eight  weeks  before,  and  had  been  well  enough 
to  be  up  for  four  weeks;  thftt  no  doctor  had  been  called  for  her,  and 
no  one  outside  of  her  family  and  a  few  neighbors  knew  of  her  sickness. 
She  also  said  that  while  she  was  sick  garments  were  being  finished  in 
the  house.  This  successfully  concealed  case  of  smallpox  with  garment 
making  going  on  in  the  adjoining  rooms  throughout  the  entire  siege 
well  illustrated  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to  regulate  tenement-house 
manufacture  or  home  finishing*  Goods,  made  up  eight  weeks  before 
danger  of  spreading  contagion  in  them  was  known  to  any  persons 
authorized  to  inspect  them  and  the  surroundings  in  which  they  were 
made,  had  long  bef(»'e  the  eight  weeks  had  elapsed  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  contractor  and  the  manufacturer  and  may  have  carried 
contagion  to  unsuspecting  purchasers. 

In  another  instance  of  smallpox  cases,  the  inspectors'  list  of  tene- 
ment shops  showed  three  tailors  living  and  working  on  the  same 
premises.  The  inspectors  found  two  frame  houses  on  the  lot,  with 
smallpox  signs  on  both.  In  the  rear  house  they  conversed  with  a 
patient  in  the  pustulous  stage  (there  being  no  quarantine),  and 
learned  from  his  wife  that  all  three  tailors  had  moved  out,  two  of 
them  after  the  smallpox  signs  were  in  the  houses.  The  smallpox 
patient  in  the  front  house  died  on  Saturday  night,  two  days  previous 
to  this  inspection,  and  all  the  tenants  then  moved.  While  the  in* 
specters  were  investigating  in  the  rear  house,  the  smallpox  sign  was 
tiJcen  from  the  front  house  and  the  sign  ''To  rent"  was  put  up. 

In  many  instances  in  the  infected  district  during  the  three  months 
(A  the  epidemic  described  in  this  report,  these  inspectors  found  on 
file  in  shops  certificates  issued  by  physicians,  stating  that  the  shop  was 
in  good  sanitary  condition,  and  giving  permission  for  manufacture  to 
be  carried  on  therein.  Such  certificates  were  shown  when  there  was 
still  disease  in  a  home,  and  the  inspectors  testified  that  no  certificate 
ot  this  nature  could  be  safely  given  by  any  physician  who  does  not 
visit  the  homes  oi  all  the  employees  of  the  shop  and  keep  such  houses 
under  his  daily  inspection  as  long  as  the  certificate  is  in  force.  That 
there  were  concealed  cases  everywhere  in  the  infected  district  during 
these  three  months  was  known  to  alt  who  watched  the  course  of  the 
epidemic.  Even  where  cases  were  known,  the  fact  that  quarantine 
wae  not  maintained  was  equally  a  matter  of  general  knowledge.  That 
physicians  made  a  practice,  under  such  circumstances,  of  certifying 
shops  free  from  contagion  while  not  knowing  where  the  employees 
lived,  or  the  condition  of  their  houses,  is  one  more  argument  against 
home  finishing,  and  in  fact  all  home  work. 

It  is  not  possible  to  induce  people  as  sorely  in  need  as  were  these 
home  finishers  to  suspend  work  during  three  weeks  of  quarantine 
merely  because  some  fellow-tenant  in  a  crowded  tenement  house  has 
a  sick  child.    Indeed,  the  intimacy  bred  of  overcrowding  is  increased 
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in  times  of  sickness,  and  neighbors  help  with  the  nursing,  sit  up  with 
the  dead,  and  attend  the  funeral  with  dogged  disregard  of  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  the  malady. 

Very  rarely  did  the  sweaters  obey  the  order  to  hold  goods  for  disin- 
fection. The  procedure  was  stated  to  have  been  as  follows:  An 
inspector,  finding  smallpox  in  the  sweater's  family  and  the  man  at 
work  upon  an  expensive  custom-made  coat,  instructed  him  to  hold 
it  for  disinfection.  The  inspector  then  went  to  the  nearest  telephone 
and  notified  the  merchant  tailor  that  the  coat  must  be  sterilized,  and 
if  not,  that  it  will  be  destroyed.  Before  the  sterilizer's  wagon  can 
reach  the  sweater's  dwelling,  the  coat  may  be  on  its  way  to  the  manu- 
facturer. 11  the  merchant  is  afraid  of  smallpox,  the  sweater  is 
warned  off  the  premises.  If,  however,  the  merchant  tailor  rises 
superior  to  the  fear  of  epidemic,  and  the  unsuspecting  customer  is  in 
a  hurry  for  his  coat,  or  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  suit  is  destined  for 
a  customer  in  another  city,  it  is  promptly  delivered,  and  the  law 
provided  no  penalty  for  either  the  sweater  or  the  manufacturer  or 
merchant  tailor,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Some  of  the  principal  reasons  of  concealment  of  disease,  well  set 
forth  by  the  factory  inspector,  are  fear  of  the  pesthouse  and  the 
financial  loss.  Mothers  dread  to  see  their  suffering  Uttle  children 
carried  away  to  a  pesthouse,  and  hence  it  was  foimd  during  the 
smallpox  epidemic,  they  resort  to  extraordinary  measures,  such  as 
hiding  sick  children  in  coffee  sacks,  locking  them  in  water  closets,  or 
smuggling  them  away  to  remote  suburbs,  wrapped  as  bundles  of 
coats  and  transported  in  street  cars,  filled  with  imsuspecting  passen- 
gers. In  some  cases  an  entire  flat  has  been  darkened  and  locked  for 
days  together,  the  parents  coming  and  going  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
night,  while  they  nursed  their  children  through  the  plague,  and 
neighboring  tenants  upon  the  same  floor  beUeved  that  the  whole 
family  had  gone  away.  In  other  cases  doors  and  windows  were  barri- 
caded as  well  as  locked  and  bolted,  and  the  health  officers  were  obliged 
to  break  down  the  doors.  The  yellow  card,  which  would  have  been 
of  inestimable  use  if  posted  and  kept  in  place  upon  infectious  premises, 
as  prescribed  by  the  city  ordinance,  was  foimd  tacked  upon  rear  sheds, 
in  hallways  upon  inside  doors,  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  and  in  many 
cases  never  posted  at  all.    Cards  were  torn  down  in  scores  of  cases. 

The  inspector  states  that  the  afflicted  families  found  steadfast  allies 
in  their  struggle  for  concealment  among  the  neighbors  whose  interest 
in  the  matter  coincided  with  their  own.  Landlords  dread  the  yellow 
card,  lest  it  cause  their  tenants  to  flee  and  hinder  new  ones  from  com- 
ing. Shopkeepers  lose  their  trade,  where  smallpox  is  known  to  be 
overhead  or  in  the  rear  of  the  shop,  and  fellow-tenants  fear  for  their 
goods  and  their  chances  of  employment  if  the  presence  of  the  disease 
is  made  known,  and  fumigation  and  quarantine  follow. 
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AU  these  things  happen  in  greater  measare  during  an  epidemic  than 
at  other  times;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  public  attention  is  then  fixed 
upon  the  infectious  district,  and  some  precautionary  measures  are 
taken.  At  all  times  we  have  with  us  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
typhoid,  tuberculosis,  scabies,  and  other  forms  of  contagious  diseases. 
The  same  concealment  is  practiced,  but  the  public  scrutiny  is  lacking, 
and  the  danger  inherent  in  home  manufacture  is  therefore  a  permanent 
one. 

The  sanitary  value  of  the  concentration  of  the  garment  workers  in 
factories,  which  could  be  permanently  located  and  successfully  in- 
spected, is  indisputable,  the  factory  inspector  stated,  even  in  ordinary 
times,  when  there  is  no  epidemic.  This  consideration  alone  would 
justify  the  prohibition  of  tenement  manufacture  as  a  strictly  sanitary 
measure. 

The  report  of  these  inspections  through  the  nK)nth  of  June  in  1894 
showed  that  a  number  of  the  too  slowly  alarmed  manufacturers  had 
at  last  withdrawn  some,  if  not  all,  of  their  work  from  this  district. 
The  risk  of  having  their  goods  caught  where  infection  could  be  legally 
proved  seemed  to  be  so  slight  that  they  sent  out  goods  and  took  their 
chances,  almost  imdeterred  by  the  fear  of  losing  goods  under  condem- 
nation. Through  June  little  diminution  of  the  disease  was  found,  but 
a  great  deal  of  work  on  infectious  premises  was  suspended. 

The  lessons  of  such  an  epidexnic,  the  report  continues,  are  that  it 
can  not  be  too  much  emphasized  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cessful regulation  of  home  finishing  or  tenement-house  manufacture, 
are  insuperable  difficulties  by  reason  of  the  vast  number  of  the  workers, 
and  the  shifting  about  of  such  workers  requires  daily  revision  of  lists 
to  keep  them  even  approximately  correct.  Half-way  measures  are 
extremely  dangerous,  because  they  lull  the  purchasing  public  into  a 
false  sense  of  security.  The  continued  toleration  of  finishing  in  tene- 
ment houses  in  the  face  of  experiences,  during  epidemic  periods,  would 
argue  that  the  people  are  incapable  of  learning  from  experience.  Past 
experience  shows  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  to  protect  the  public 
health  from  dangers  which  are  inherent  in  tenement  finishing,  and  can 
not  be  minimized  or  eradicated  while  that  goes  on,  but  can  be  removed 
by  its  abolition. 

The  plan  of  compensating  home  workers  for  loss  of  work  during 
infectious  illnesses  at  homes  has  been  considered  in  England,  on  the 
theory  that  the  worker  would  then  have  no  motive  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  disease,  and  hence  the  danger  of  spreading  contagion  would 
be  somewhat  lessened,  because  it  is  recognized  that  home  finishers 
will  not  stop  work,  and  thus  lose  money,  on  the  hypothesis  that  by  so 
doing  they  may  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  to  other  people  imknown 
to  them  and  in  whom  they  have  no  interest.  But  an  objection  to  this 
plan  is  that  it  might  lead  to  false  notifications  of  infectious  disease,  or 
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diseased  persons  might  be  ''borrowed ''  in  order  that  a  quondam  home 
finisher  might  gain  a  little  money  without  labor. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  all  home  finishing  is  done  und^  insanitary 
or  revolting  conditions^  yet  the  fact  that  it  can  be  done  under  such 
conditions,  and  that  much  of  it  is  so  done,  forces  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  method  of  manufacture  should  be  abolished  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  health.  Throughout  this  report  care  has  been  taken 
that  there  shall  be  no  overemphasis  of  evils.  In  selecting  from  the 
cases  found  for  purposes  of  illustration,  those  picturing  the  "worst" 
conditions  were  not  chosen.  A  single  case  of  typhoid,  traceable  to 
polluted  water  or  infected  milk,  is  sufficient  to  arouse  a  communityi 
but  the  danger  to  the  pubUc  through  garments  exposed  to  conta- 
gious or  infectious  diseases  is  even  greater. 

The  conditions  under  which  work,  by  say  1,000  people,  is  done  in 
a  factory  can  be  inspected  frequently;  but  to  attempt  to  visit  that 
number  of  home  finishers  with  any  effect  is  so  useless  that  laws  pro- 
viding a  few  inspectors  for  such  purpose  fall  very  short  of  their  aim. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  House  of  Representative, 
in  its  Report  on  the  Sweating  System,  Report  No.  2309,  February 
13, 1892,  gave  as  one  reason  for  confining  their  labors  to  the  clothing 
industry  the  fact  that  the  dangers  to  the  pubUc  welfare  were  more 
serious  in  that  than  in  other  sweated  industries. 

Since  that  congressional  committee's  investigation  there  have  been 
many  improvements  in  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  clothing 
is  made;  for  instance,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  clothing  to  be  manu- 
factured in  the  tenement  worisshop  used  as  a  dwelling,  when  persons 
not  members  of  the  family  are  employed  in  the  work,  where  the  workers 
are  boarded  by  the  employer,  and  the  '*  employees  eat  at  their  woric  and 
sleep  on  the  goods.''  Legislation  has  done  much  to  improve  condi- 
tions of  work  and  living  among  clothing  workers.  That  the  spread 
of  contagion  was  not  due  merely  to  general  uncleanliness  and  mis- 
cellaneous disease  germs,  but  to  whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  and  typhus  fever  from  quarters  where  these  diseases  are  con- 
tinuously epidemic,  was  established  by  the  congressional  committee 
in  1892. 

In  a  British  report  printed  in  1908,  (*)  it  was  stated  that  "The 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  conducted  are  not  only 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed,  but  are  dangerous 
to  the  public,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  trades  concerned  in  making 
clothes,  as  infectious  diseases  are  spread  by  the  sale  of  garments 
made  in  the  rooms  inhabited  by  persons  suffering  from  smallpox  and 
other  diseases."     ♦    ♦    * 

a  Keport  on  Home  Work,  pdnted  for  House  of  Commona  in  1908. 
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Officials  in  sevaral  States  have  testified  to  the  physical  impossi- 
bility of  enforcing  laws  regulating  home  finishing.  No  single  State 
can  afford  to  employ  a  corps  of  inspectors  sufficiently  numerous  to 
make  more  than  a  cursory  inspection  of  licensed  houses.  Proper 
inspection  would  require  almost  daily  visits  to  innumerable  homes. 

It  has  been  proved  impossible,  in  spite  of  all  existing  laws  merely 
regulating  tenement-house  manufacture,  either  in  the  United  States 
of  America  or  elsewhere,  to  guarantee  to  the  consumer  that  clothing 
made  or  finished  in  homes  is  free  from  disease  and  vermin.  All  laws 
''regulating"  tenement-house  manufacture  are  more  or  less  ineffective 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  principal  purpose  for  which  they  have 
been  enacted,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  The 
New  York  state  laws  on  this  subject  are  looked  upon  as  models  for 
this  class  of  legislation,  and  every  effort  is  made  for  their  enforce- 
ment, yet  it  has  been  found  in  this  investigation  that  work  was  being 
done  in  homes  in  the  city  of  New  York  that,  while  structurally  sani- 
tary, were  insanitary  from  other  standpoints,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  filth  or  vermin,  or  of  dise€wed  persons,  or  that  they  had  become 
insanitary  because  of  the  low  standards  (*)  of  the  dwellers  in  them. 

That  the  United  States  Government  recognizes  the  danger  of  con- 
tagion through  tenement  manufacture  is  set  forth  in  the  following, 
from  a  review  of  Professor  Common's  testimony  before  the  industrial 
commission:  (*•) 

While  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  any  state  government 
has  undertaken  to  abolish  tenement-house  work  where  the  work  is 
sold  to  private  purchasers,  yet  where  the  Federal  Government  is 
itself  a  purchaser  of  clothing  it  has  undertaken  to  establish  this  con- 
dition. Since  the  Spanish-American  war,  when  it  seemed  to  be 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  contagion  of  measles  and  other  diseases 
in  the  army  was  owing  directly  to  tenement-house  manufacture,  the 
War  Department  has  inserted  m  its  contracts  with  the  manufacturers 
of  miUtary  garments  that  all  work  must  be  done  in  a  regularly  organ- 
ized factory,  and  no  part  of  the  work  shall  be  sublet  to  contractors. 
In  the  several  States  clothing  for  the  National  Guard  is  usuallv  pur- 
chased from  the  War  Department,  and  is,  therefore,  protected  by  the 
specifications  of  that  department;  but  in  those  States  where  clothing 

a  Report  o!  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1902, 
p.  43.  "The  need  of  legislation  regulating  home  industry  was  not  especially  felt 
80  long  as  home  work  was  confined  to  native  tailors,  *  *  *  but  it  became  manifest 
when  swarms  of  immigrants  from  central  and  eastern  Europe,  with  their  low  standards 
of  comfort  and  cleanliness,  came  to  this  country  and  settled  down  in  city  tenements 
where,  without  complaint,  they  accepted  rooms  almost  devoid  of  light  and  air.  Filth , 
vermin,  disease  aboimded  in  the  tenements  where  they  settled  and  became  a  menace 
to  the  public  health  when  these  immigrants  undertook  in  their  li^dng  rooms  the  first 
wwk  that  offered.  The  entire  family  worked  early  and  late  making  clothing,  cigars, 
etc.,  and  earned  less  than  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  single  man.'' 

ft  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  1901,  Vol.  XV,  p.  xxzi. 
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is  purchased  by  the  state  authorities  there  exist  at  present  but  few 
restrictions. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor  of  New  York:  (*) 

And  one  provision  of  the  law  can  not  be  carried  out  at  all.  It  pro- 
vides that  every  licensed  tenement  house  shall  be  thoroughly  inspected 
twice  annually.  That,  with  the  department's  present  staff,  is  hope- 
lessly impossible;  in  fact,  it  is  not  quite  possible  to  inspect  all  even 
once  annually. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ^i^Q  process  is  necessarilv  slow,  and  it  is  most  unjust  to 
the  scheme  of  the  law  and  to  this  department  for  certain  classes  of 
our  critics  to  find  fault  with  results  in  some  houses  or  neighborhoods 
which  have  not  yet  or  not  yet  long  received  our  thorough  attention. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  all  can  ever  receive  ''thorough 
attention."  The  burden  of  taxation  on  the  community  to  support 
such  a  force  of  inspectors  would  be  intolerable.  In  cases  of  sanitary 
violations,  by  even  a  small  per  cent  of  the  thousands  of  home 
workers,  legal  prosecutions  are  expensive,  and  as  long  as  we  have 
home  workers  we  will  have  violations.  Two,  three,  or  a  dozen 
violations  may  be  costly. 

•  Seventh  General  Report,  Vol.  I,  p.  i,  56, 1907. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CLOTHIirO  SHOP  ASB  WORKDTO  COITOITIOVS. 

VBNTaATION  OF  WORK  ROOMS. 

During  this  study  of  the  clothing  industry  in  Chicago,  Rochester, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  establishments  of  various 
descriptions  were  visited,  as  the  investigation  covered  the  small  and 
large  contract  shop,  the  small  manufacturing  firm,  the  manufacturing 
concern  of  moderate  size,  and  the  "inside''  and  "outside''  shops  of 
large  manufacturing  establishments. 

It  was  found  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  that  205  of  the  244 
establishments,  employing  nearly  17,000  or  approximately  75  per  cent 
of  the  22,668  shop  employees  included  in  the  investigation,  relied  for 
ventilation  wholly  upon  doors  and  windows.  If  the  windows  and  doors 
are  opened  often  enough,  or  if  enough  of  them  are  kept  open  all  the 
time  the  ventilation  may  be  entirely  adequate,  unless  the  condition  of 
near-by  toilets  is  abnormal.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  facto- 
ries and  contract  shops  visited  in  the  summer  time,  when  windows  and 
doors  were  kept  open,  a  much  lower  per  cent  were  reported  as  having 
noticeably  bad  air  than  of  those  visited  in  the  winter  time. 

Aside  from  the  question  as  to  whether  windows  or  doors  can  be 
kept  open  in  the  winter  time  without  subjecting  at  least  some  of  the 
employees  to  harmful  drafts,  the  investigation  developed  the  fact 
that  the  prevailing  tendency  in  cold  weather  is  to  keep  all  windows 
and  doors  closed  during  the  working  hours.  The  investigation 
showed  further  that  only  43  of  the  total  number  of  estabhshments 
visited  ventilated  the  workrooms  during  the  day,  in  the  morning 
before  the  factory  was  opened,  at  noon,  or  at  night  after  the  factory 
was  closed.  There  were  17  of  these  which  ventilated  at  night;  8 
which  ventilated  in  the  morning;  9  which  ventilated  at  noon;  and  9 
which  ventilated  during  the  day.  Of  the  total  of  these,  11  were 
located  in  New  York  City,  10  in  Rochester,  10  in  Philadelphia,  4  in 
Baltimore,  and  8  in  Chicago. 

Three  establishments,  employing  a  total  of  878  persons,  had  installed 
suction  fans  in  their  windows,  and  36  other  establishments  were 
equipped  with  supplemental  means  of  ventilation,  such  as  air  shafts, 
skylights,  etc. 

The  condition  indicated  by  these  facts  gains  in  significance  in  view 
of  the  large  number  of  establishments  whose  workroom  atmosphere 
is  shown,  by  the  discussion  in  the  following  pages,  to  be  perceptibly 
affe<*.ted  by  poorly  equipped,  badly  located  or  ill-kept  toilets.  The 
odors  emanating  from  these  closets  were  particularly  noticeable  in 
4MW— S.  Doc.  045. 61-2.  voL  2 21  821 
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the  tenant  (*)  factories  of  New  York  City,  where  the  air  in  the  work- 
rooms of  21  of  the  88  establishments  investigated  was  markedly 
affected. 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  condition  of  the  toilets  in  these  fac- 
tories and  workshops  becomes  doubly  important  and  demands 
detailed  consideration. 

FIRB  ESCAPES  AND  FIRE  PROTECTION  IN  BUILDINGS  IN  WHICH 
CLOTHING  SHOPS  WERE  LOCATED. 

The  laws  of  the  States  in  which  the  investigation  was  conducted 
require  fire  escapes  to  be  placed  on  all  buildings  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  if  above  a  specified  height.  In  Maryland  this 
requirement  appUes  to  buildings  in  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on 
above  the  first  floor;  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  it 
applies  to  buildings  three  or  more  stories  in  height. 

Nearly  all  of  the  clothing  factories  investigated  which  were  in  build- 
ings two  or  more  stories  in  height  were  provided  with  fire  escapes.  In 
New  York  and  Rochester  none  of  the  clothing  shops  were  in  buildings 
of  more  than  two  stories  in  height  which  did  not  have  fire  escapes.  In 
Philadelphia  only  four  shops  located  above  the  second  floor  were  with- 
out fire  escapes.  In  Chicago  nine  estabUshments  located  above  the 
first  floor  were  unprovided  with  fire  escapes,  and  three  others  were 
on  the  first  fioor  of  buildings  more  than  two  stories  high  which  had 
no  fire  escapes.  In  Baltimore  four  shops  located  above  the  first  floor 
were  without  fire  escapes. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  these  establishments  the 
total  height  of  the  building  in  stories,  the  floor  upon  which  the  shop 
was  located,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  shop: 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  LOCATED  IN  BUILDINGS  NOT  PROP- 
ERLY EQUIPPED  WITH  FIRE  ESCAPES  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  SUCH 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

CHICAGO. 


Eftmb- 

Uahment 
Domber. 

Floor  on  which  shop  is  located. 

HelRhtof 
building 
(stories). 

Number  of  employees. 

Males  16 
and  over. 

Females 
16  and 
over. 

Children 
un^er  16. 

Total. 

First 

Third 

6 

1            ^ 

}            ^ 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 

f           8 
0 
7 

33 

16 

21 

\            8 

21 

146 

80 

152 

33 

0 

8 

3 

M 

66 

18 

8 

30 

106 

86 

177 

66 

17 

18 

Fourth 

11 

Second 

85 

Third 

88 

First 

39 

First 

H 

17 

Second 

55 

First,  second,  and  third 

356 

10 

Thira 

172 

11 

Firet,  second .  and  ttiird 

336 

12 

Second  and  third 

101 

Total 

583 

716 

42 

1»S00 

•A  tenant  factory  *  *  *  to  a  building,  separate  parts  of  which  are  occupied  and  used  by  different 
persons,  companies  or  corporations,  and  one  or  more  of  which  parts  is  so  used  as  to  constitute  in  law  % 
ftotofy. — Consolidated  Laws  of  New  York,  chap.  31,  sec.  94. 
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NUMBER  OF  E8TABLI8HMBNT8  INVESTIOATBD  LOCATED  IN  BUILDINGS  NOT  PROP- 
ERLY EQUIPPED  WITH  FIRE  ESCAPES  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  SUCH 
XSTABUSHMENTS-Conoladed. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


EsUb- 
Udiment 
mnnber. 

Floor  on  which  shop  la  locttod. 

Height  of 
building 
(stories). 

Number  of  employees. 

MiJeslO 
and  over. 

Females 
16  and 
over. 

Children 
under  16. 

Total. 

1 

Third 

S 
3 
3 

4 

5 
8 

4 
8 

18 
5 

4 
3 

23 

3 

.      .do 

13 

) 

Second 

g 

4 

Third 

11 

Total 

26 

30 

65 

BALTIMOBB. 


1 

Flrit  and  SH^ond ^^.,,„^.,,. 

4 
3 
2 
3 

6 

4 
42 
20 

37 
2 
63 
15 

7 

49 

2 

Second 

6 

) 

FIrat and  second ^.^,^^,.,,. 

6 

110 

4 

.do 

35 

Total 

71 

117 

12 

200 

In  some  of  these  buildings  there  were  other  establishments  than 
those  investigated.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  them  was 
not  ascertained  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  known  that,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions in  Chicago,  it  was  small. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  further  conditions  in  these 
establishments  as  to  protection  against  fire.  In  establishment  No.  1, 
Philadelphia,  the  stairway  was  constructed  of  wood  and  was  2i  feet 
wide;  there  were  3  buckets  of  water  in  this  establishment,  as  a  means 
of  extinguishing  fire.  In  No.  2  exit  was  by  means  of  one  stairway 
inclosed  in  a  dark,  narrow  hallway,  partitioned  ofif;  here  buckets  of 
water  were  provided.  In  No.  3  there  was  one  stairway  of  wood  4 
feet  wide  used  as  a  means  of  exit;  six  buckets  of  water  placed  so  as  to 
be  difficult  of  access  were  provided  in  the  shop.  In  No.  4  exit  was  by 
means  of  one  wooden  stairway,  reached  by  first  going  down  a  short 
hallway;  2  buckets  of  water  were  provided. 

For  Chicago,  conditions  were  as  follows:  Establishments  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3  were  in  the  same  building,  Nos.  4  and  5  were^  in  the  same 
building,  and  Nos.  6  and  7  were  in  the  same  building.  Exit  from 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  was  by  means  of  one  narrow  wooden  stairway,  with 
one  turn  between  each  two  floors;  the  stairway  was  used  both  by  the 
shops  and  by  families  who  lived  in  the  building.  In  establishment 
No.  1  the  ¥dndow8  were  heavily  barred,  preventing  exit  by  them. 
There  were  no  fire-fighting  facilities  in  any  of  these  shops.  In  estab- 
Ushments  Nos.  4  and  5  exit  was  by  means  of  two  wooden  stairways — 
one  in  the  front  and  the  other  in  the  rear  of  the  building;  these  stairs 
were  partitioned  off  from  the  shop  roomd.  One  chemical  extinguisher 
was  provided  in  each  shop*    In  Nos.  6  and  7  there  was  a  wooden 
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stairway  provided  at  each  end  of  the  building,  but  no  fire-extinguish- 
ing appliances.  In  No.  8  there  was  a  wooden  stairway  at  the  front 
and  one  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  built  on  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
but  no  means  of  extinguishing  fires  were  provided.  In  No.  9  there 
was  a  wooden  stairway  at  each  end  of  the  building.  There  were  no 
fire  extinguishers  or  other  apparatus.  In  No.  10  there  was  a  wooden 
stairway  at  the  rear,  and  another  at  the  front,  which  was  covered  over 
by  a  trapdoor  and  not  in  common  use.  Here,  also,  no  means  of  extin- 
guishing fires  were  provided.  In  No.  11  there  were  three  stairways, 
one  of  which  was  reserved  for  use  in  case  of  fire.  There  were  buckets 
of  water  on  each  floor.  In  No.  12  there  was  one  wooden  stairway, 
and  one  chemical  extinguisher  was  provided  on  each  floor.  In  Bal- 
timore there  were  four  buildings  without  fire  escapes.  No.  1  con- 
sisted of  two  buildings  and  there  was  a  wooden  stairway  provided  in 
each;  one  stairway  was  steep,  narrow,  and  in  poor  repair;  there  was  a 
fire  hose  connected  with  a  standpipe,  and  eight  pails  of  water  on  each 
floor.  In  No.  2  exit  was  by  means  of  a  winding  wooden  stairway, 
opening  into  a  hallway.  There  were  no  fire-extinguishing  appliances. 
In  No.  3  there  was  a  wooden  stairway  on  each  end  of  the  building, 
and  six  pails  of  water  were  kept  for  extinguishing  fires.  No.  4  had 
three  wooden  stairways,  two  of  which  were  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  located  at  the  rear,  and  one  on  the  side  of  the  building;  three 
pails  of  water  were  provided  on  each  floor. 

The  type  of  fire  escape  most  commonly  provided  consisted  of  bal- 
conies at  each  floor,  constructed  of  iron,  with  light  iron  steps  leading 
from  balcony  to  balcony.  In  many  cases  the  steps  provided  were  old 
and  of  doubtful  strength.  Instances  were  found  where  buildings 
were  provided  with  simply  an  iron  ladder  running  straight  up  and 
down  the  building  and  a  small  landing  at  each  floor.  Cases  of  this 
type  of  inadequate  fire  escape  were,  however,  few. 

In  many  of  those  shops  that  were  provided  with  fire  escapes,  how- 
ever, access  to  such  escapes  was  blocked  or  obstructed,  or  the  termina- 
tion of  the  escape  was  such  that  it  was  rendered  dangerous  to  use: 

In  Chicago  the  escape  from  one  shop,  employing  7  men  and  4 
women,  had  no  drop  ladder,  necessitating  a  jump  of  12  feet  to  the 
ground  by  those  who  used  the  escape.  In  another  shop  the  escape 
was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  number  of  people  in  the  building. 
In  two  other  shops  the  employees  did  not  have  direct  access  to  the 
fire  escape,  it  being  necessary  in  one  instance  to  cross  to  another 
building  by  means  of  a  wooden  runway,  and  in  the  other  to  go  into 
the  hall  and  into  another  shop  in  order  to  reach  the  fire  escape.  These 
two  shops  employed  1  man  and  16  women,  and  9  men,  6  women,  and 
2  children,  respectively. 

In  one  shop  in  Rochester  access  to  the  escape  was  blocked  by  the 
machines  and  finishers'  tables.    Here,  also,  the  escape  from  one  shop 
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terminated  in  a  court,  from  which  there  was  inadequate  means  of 
escape,  making  the  use  of  the  fire  escape  dangerous.  There  were  60 
men,  94  women,  and  1  child  employed  in  these  two  shops. 

In  New  York  CSty  there  were  found  12  shops  in  which  access  to  the 
fire  escape  was  blocked,  in  almost  every  case,  by  machines  and  finish- 
ers' tables,  which  were  placed  in  front  of  the  windows.  There  were 
508  men,  251  women,  and  3  children  employed  in  these  shops.  One 
case  was  found  where  the  escape  terminated  over  a  deep  cellarway,  so 
that  anyone  uang  the  escape  would  have  to  drop  into  this  cellarway. 
There  were  46  men,  9  women,  and  6  children  employed  in  this  shop. 

In  Philadelphia  access  to  the  fire  escape  in  one  shop  was  by  means 
of  one  small  vrindow.  This  shop  employed  79  men,  34  women,  and 
7  children.  In  another  shop  access  to  the  escape  was  blocked  by 
machine  tables  built  in  front  of  the  windows.  There  were  18  men,  13 
women,  and  2  children  employed  in  this  shop. 

In  New  York  City  there  were  38  establishments  which  had  only 
pails  of  water  in  the  shop  rooms.  These  pails  are  the  ordinary  gal- 
vanized buckets  which  are  used  as  **fire  buckets,"  and  hold  about 
2  gallons  of  water.  The  number  of  such  buckets  ranged  from  2  to 
30  in  each  separate  room  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  had  only  6  or  8  buckets.  There  were  1 ,543 
men,  780  women,  and  29  children  employed  in  these  establishments. 
There  were  also  5  establishments,  employing  677  men,  434  women, 
and  2  children,  in  which  both  fire  buckets  and  chemical  extinguishers 
were  provided,  and  one  establishment,  employing  26  men,  13  women, 
and  no  children,  in  which  only  chemical  extinguishers  were  found. 
In  Rochester  there  were  9  establishments  equipped  with  fire-buckets 
only.  In  these  establishments  307  men,  379  women,  and  8  children 
were  employed.  There  was  also  one  establishment  in  which  73  men, 
118  women,  and  3  children  were  employed,  and  which  was  equipped 
with  both  buckets  and  chemical  extinguishers. 

In  Philadelphia  there  were  19  establishments,  employing  218  men, 
169  women,  and  21  children,  which  were  equipped  with  fire  buckets 
only,  and  3  establishments  employing  191  men,  152  women,  and  13 
children,  which  were  equipped  merely  with  chemical  extinguishers. 
In  Baltimore  there  were  4  establishments,  employing  82  men,  116 
women,  and  18  children,  which  provided  only  fire  buckets,  and  1 
establishment,  employing  45  men,  32  women,  and  4  children,  which 
provided  both  fire  buckets  and  chemical  extinguishers.  In  Chicago 
there  were  2  establishments  employing  338  men,  400  women,  and  27 
children  which  provided  only  fire  buckets  for  emergency.  There 
were  also  2  establishments  which  provided  only  chemical  extinguishers 
and  1  which  provided  buckets  of  sand.  There  were  66  men,  116 
women,  and  4  children,  and  18  men  and  72  women  employed  in  these 
establishments,  respectively. 
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In  all  these  cases  the  buckets  provided  were  kept  full  of  water 
(except  m  one  case  where  sand  was  used).  Those  shops  in  which 
fire  buckets  were  provided  but  were  full  of  trash,  or  entirely  empty, 
have  not  been  included  here.  Both  dry  and  Uquid  chemical  extin- 
guishers were  used.  In  general  no  great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
location  of  either  buckets  or  extinguishers,  except  in  some  of  the 
larger  establishments,  which  paid  greater  attention  to  fire  protection. 

As  a  general  rule  the  adequacy  of  exit  was  found  to  vary  with  the 
size  and  character  of  the  establishment.  Those  shops  in  which  the 
best  means  of  exit  were  found  were  nearly  always  in  buildings  occu- 
pied by  the  large  jnanufacturing  concerns.  Those  in  which  the 
worst  means  of  exit  were  found  were  occupied  by  the  small  contract 
shops  located  in  tenant  factory  buildings.  Both  of  these  statements 
are  subject  to  exceptions,  however.  Such  exceptions  are  the  small 
contract  shops  located  in  one-story  buildings  with  exits  directly  to 
the  street  or  to  a  court.  Several  Philadelphia  contract  shops  were 
found  in  buildings  having  fireproof  stairways,  and  several  large  manu- 
facturing concerns  which  did  not  have  fireproof  exits  were  found 
in  Chicago.  In  Chicago  5  establishments  employing  649  persons 
had  fireproof  stairways;  in  Baltimore  7  establishments  with  2,507 
employees  were  equipped  with  fireproof  stairways;  in  Rochester 
only  1  of  the  establishments  investigated,  a  large  firm,  had  fireproof 
stairways;  in  Philadelphia  9  establishments  employing  1,353  persons 
had  fireproof  stairways;  and  in  New  York  14  establishments  with 
2,577  employees  had  fireproof  stairways.  Most  of  the  fireproof 
stairways  in  these  cities  were  of  the  type  commonly  known  as  an 
inside  fire  escape;  that  is,  they  were  stairways  inclosed  in  brick  or 
concrete  towers  and  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  fire 
doors.  Some,  particularly  in  New  York,  were  not  thus  inclosed  but 
the  steps  and  supports  were  simply  constructed  of  fireproof  material, 
such  as  slate,  iron,  or  concrete. 

Those  establishments  which  did  not  have  fireproof  stairways  and 
exits  and  which  were  3  or  more  stories  in  height,  comprising  155 
establishments  in  the  5  cities,  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes, 
namely,  those  which  had  good,  broad,  well-kept  and  light  stairways, 
and  those  which  had  narrow,  dark  stairways,  difficult  to  ascend  or 
descend.  The  worst  conditions  in  this  respect  were  found  in  New 
York,  where  the  steps  commonly  were  of  wood,  often  out  of  repair 
and.  worn,  and  built  around  a  hoisting  shaft,  which  would  serve  as  a 
flue  in  case  of  fire.  These  stairways  were  often  dark  with  one  or  two 
turns  between  floors. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  exit  from 
which  was  by  means  of  stairways  of  this  type  with  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  them: 

NUMBER  OP  ESTABLISHMENTS  OCCUPYING  BUILDINGS  HAVING  NARROW,  DARK, 
AND  INEPFICIENT  STAIRWAYS  AND  NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THEM. 


Number 

of 

establlsb- 

ments. 

Number  of  employees. 

City. 

Males  16 
and  over. 

Pemales 
16  and 
over. 

Children 
under  10. 

TotaL 

Chkafi^ 

7 
1 

33 
11 

4 

64 

6 

573 

154 

17 

53 
22 
217 
112 
43 

15 

125 

Rochester 

29 

New  York 

804 

PhUadetphia 

274 

Bftlthnofn 

67 

Total 

50 

813 

447 

39 

1,299 

The  number  of  establishments  and  employees  are  shown  for  each 
city.  The  establishments  were  all  in  buildings  of  three  or  more 
stories.  The  stairways  were  such  that  if  they  were  the  sole  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire  they  would  have  proved  absolutely  inefficient. 
Especially  was  this  true  in  New  York  City,  where  the  buildings  were 
ordinarily  six  to  ten  stories  high.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  employees  per  establishment  in  these  cases  is  small. 
This  means  that  practically  all  of  these  establishments  were  small 
contract  shops  located  in  tenant  factory  buildings,  the  other  floors 
of  which  were  occupied  by  other  shops. 

SLBVATORS. 

Many  of  the  establishments  investigated  were  located  on  the  upper 
floors  of  high  buildings  where  the  climbing  of  many  flights  of  stairs 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  work  was  a  matter  of  hardship, 
especially  for  women.  In  some  establishments  elevators  were  pro- 
vided but  in  many  others  no  such  provision  was  made. 

In  considering  the  use  of  elevators  by  the  employees  the  clothing 
shops  may  be  divided  into  three  groups — those  having  elevators 
which  employees  may  use,  those  having  elevators  not  to  be  used 
by  the  employees,  and  those  having  no  elevators  in  the  building. 

The  unrestricted  use  of  elevators  was  allowed  to  the  6,661  eraploye^es 
of  34  establishments  in  the  five  cities.  In  7  establishments  a 
restricted  use  of  elevators  by  employees  was  allowed.  In  some  cases 
women,  but  not  men,  were  permitted  to  ride;  in  others  all  employees 
might  ride  up  but  not  down;  while  in  still  others  the  privilege  of  using 
the  elevator  depended  upon  which  floor  the  employees  worked  on. 
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In  50  establishments  where  there  were  elevators,  their  use  by  the 
employees  was  not  permitted.  The  following  table  shows  for  these 
establishments  the  number  of  employees  required  to  climb  each  speci- 
fied number  of  flights  of  stairs  in  going  to  their  work: 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITH  ELKVAT0H8  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  ARE  NOT 
PERMITTED  TO  USE,  AND  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYEES  REQUIRED  TO  CLIMB  EACH 
SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  FLIGHTS  OF  STAIRS. 


Number  of  flights  of  sUln. 

Estab- 

llsh- 

ntents. 

Employees. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

TolaL 

Onettiglit 

Two  fliklits 

12 
22 
25 
17 
9 
3 

543 

i.ait:. 

1,281 

662 
i&J 
310 

989 
1,182 
1,007 
678 
282 
119 

21 
63 
36 
81 
12 
3 

1.553 

2,291 

Three  nights 

2,324 

Four  flignts 

1,371 

FlvefllSits. 

761 

Six  flights 

432 

Total 

fie 

4,319 

4,257 

156 

8,732 

One  hundred  and  eight  establishments  were  located  above  the  first 
floor  in  buildings  having  no  elevators.  The  following  table  shows 
for  these  establishments  the  number  of  employees  required  to  climb 
each  specified  number  of  flights  of  stairs  to  reach  their  work.  This 
table  does  not  of  course  include  the  firms  occupying  one-story 
buildings. 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITHOUT  ELEVATORS  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOY- 
EES  REQUIRED  TO  CLIMB  EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  FLIGHTS  OF  STAIRS. 


Number  of  flights  of  stain. 


One  flight... 
Two  flights. . 
Three  flights 
Four  flights. 
Five  flights.. 
BU  flights... 

Total.. 


Estab- 
lish, 
ments. 


108 


Employees. 


Men.       Women.   Children.     Total. 


006 

741 
319 
278 
120 
41 


2,105 


485 
390 
132 
40 
22 


1,943 


179 


1,560 
1.279 
736 
413 
160 
64 


4,227 


In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  elevator  was  merely  the  usual 
type  of  freight  elevator,  a  platform  with  (sometimes)  two  sides  built 
up,  but  practically  unguarded  so  far  as  the  passenger  is  concerned. 
Some  of  these  elevators  are  not  constantly  attended,  but  are  used  by 
anyone  from  any  floor.  A  signal  is  usually  given  and  if  no  objec- 
tion is  made  from  any  other  floor,  the  elevator  is  started  by  the  person 
wishing  to  use  it.  Gates  or  automatic  doors  are  usually  found  on 
each  floor  to  provide  against  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  elevator 
shaft. 
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A  noticeable  provision  for  the  comfort  of  employees  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  elevator  was  seen  in  the  case  of  one  establishment  which  em- 
ploys over  1,000  people  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  floors  alone. 
This  firm  has  installed  5  elevators  which  the  employees  may  use.  To 
utilize  these  cars  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  employees  on  the  various 
floors  begin  and  cease  work  at  five-minute  intervals.  One  Rochester 
firm  permits  employees  to  use  the  elevator  to  go  from  one  floor  to 
another  in  connection  with  their  work,  but  not  when  entering  nor 
leaving  the  building.  One  New  York  firm  has  1  freight  and  1  passen- 
ger elevator  (the  latter  always  attended),  either  of  which  the  employees 
may  use. 

There  is  no  law  in  any  of  the  four  States — New  York,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland — making  compulsory  the  installation  of 
elevators  or  their  use  by  employees,  but  in  New  York  State,  section 
79  of  the  factory  inspection  law  provided  that  where  elevators  are  in 
use  they  shall  be  ''properly  and  substantially  inclosed  and  guarded," 
and  also  that: 

*  *  *  No  child  under  the  age  of  fijfteen  shall  be  employed  or 
permitted  to  have  the  care,  custody,  or  management  of,  or  to  operate 
an  elevator  in  a  factory,  nor  shall  any  person  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  be  employed  or  i>ermitted  to  have  the  care,  custody,  or 
management  of,  or  to  operate  an  elevator  therein  running  at  a  speed 
of  over  two  himdred  feet  a  minute. 

Illinois  provides  by  law  that  no  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall 
operate,  or  have  the  custody  of,  elevators,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
similar  provision  is  made  with  regard  to  children  imder  14  years  of 
age. 

WASH  ROOMS. 

Wash  rooms  are  required  by  law  in  New  York  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  latter  State  such  rooms  are  required  to  be  separate  for 
males  and  females,  but  these  provisions  are  in  many  cases  not  com- 
plied with. 

Section  88,  Article  VI,  of  the  New  York  general  labor  law  reads: 
"Every  factory  shall  contain  *  *  *  suitable  and  convenient 
wash  rooms.'* 

Section  8,  article  226,  1905  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  contains  the 
following  provision:  ** Every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  employing 
males  and  females  in  the  same  establishment,  shall  provide  for  such 
employees  suitable  wash  and  dressing  rooms  *  *  *;  and  *  ♦  * 
wash  and  dressing  rooms  used  by  females  shall  not  adjoin  those  used 
by  males,  but  shall  be  built  entirely  away  from  them,  and  shall  be 
properly  screened  and  ventilated    *    *    ♦. " 

Illinois  and  Maryland  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  had  no  such 
legal  provisions. 
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In  most  of  the  cities  covered  by  the  investigation  a  wash  room  was 
the  exception,  while  a  faucet  and  sink,  usually  in  the  work  room,  was 
the  niie.  Some  shops  had  separate  sinks  for  the  two  sexes,  but  even 
this  was  not  usual. 

The  following  table  shows  by  cities  the  number  of  estabUshments 
having  or  not  having  wash  rooms  and  the  number  of  employees  in 
such  establishments: 

NUMBER   OF    ESTABLISHUENTS    HAVING    AND    NOT    flAVINO   WASH    ROOUS,  AND 
NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYEES  IN  SUCH  ESTABUSHMENTS. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

EstobUshments 

having  separate 

wash  rooms  for 

males  and  females. 

Establishments 

having  wash  rooms 

fbr  females,  but 

not  for  males. 

Establishments  having  no  wash  room. 

But  having  sink 
andfoucet 

Nor  other  f aotiiUes 
lor  washing. 

aty. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number  |f 
employees 

Num- 
ber. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number  of 
•mptoyeea. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

F»- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Chicago 

Rochester 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore 

70 
25 
88 
39 
22 

444 

183 
273 
577 
956 

686 
305 
249 
618 
1,191 

62 
67 
984 

104 
738 

131 
82 

731 
85 

627 

30 

12 

36 

20 

7 

1,818 
461 

2,440 
472 
131 

2,966 
842 

1,788 
421 
304 

22 

9 
41 
8 
5 

228 

181 

900 

79 

49 

459 
270 
544 
84 
54 

Total.... 

244 

21  |2,433 

3,049 

24 

1,955 

1,656 

114 

5,322 

6,321 

85 

1,536 

1,4U 

Of  the  244  establishments  investigated,  21,  employing  2,433  males 
and  3,049  females,  had  wash  rooms  separate  for  the  two  sexes,  and 
24  establishments,  with  1,955  males  and  1,656  females,  had  wash 
rooms  for  females  but  none  for  males.  The  199  remaining  establish- 
ments, with  6,858  male  and  7,732  female  employees,  had  no  wash 
rooms,  but  it  is  stated  that  in  114  of  these  shops  a  sink  and  faucet 
were  provided  for  the  5,322  male  and  6,321  female  employees. 

As  might  be  expected,  it  was  m  the  larger  establishments  that  the 
best  conditions,  i.  e.,  wash  rooms  for  both  sexes,  were  found.  In 
New  York  the  average  number  of  employees  in  such  establishments 
was  174,  while  in  all  other  establishments  the  average  number  of 
employees  was  only  88.  In  Rochester  the  establishments  providing 
separate  wash  rooms  had  an  average  of  244  employees  and  those  not 
making  such  provision  an  average  of  only  83.  In  Philadelphia  the 
average  number  of  employees  in  the  establishments  complying  with 
the  law  was  239  and  in  the  other  establishments,  37. 

Many  of  the  so-called  wash  rooms  are  simply  sinks  and  faucets  in 
the  toilet  or  dressing  room;  but  this  arrangement  is  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  provision  for  washing  (in  the  workroom  itself)  in  that  the 
employees  do  not  have  to  wash  in  sight  of  all  the  other  employees. 
In  a  number  of  shops  the  sinks  used  by  both  sexes  were  found  to  -be 
in  front  of  the  toilets.    In  one  building,  although  a  sink  and  sup- 
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posedly  running  water  were  provided,  the  agent  reported  that  so 
much  water  was  used  in  the  stable  on  the  ground  floor  that  it  was  very 
seldom  any  could  be  obtained  in  the  work  shops  on  the  upper  floors. 
In  several  shops  the  fire  buckets  were  pressed  into  service  for  washing 
purposes.  The  usual  sink-and-faucet  arrangement  was  found  on 
each  floor  of  some  of  the  buildings;  in  other  buildings  only  on  certain 
floors.  In  one  establishment  the  fifth-floor  employees  had  to  use  a 
sink  on  the  third  floor.  Frequently  these  sinks  are  found  stopped  up 
or  the  flow  of  water  is  insufiicient. 

While  not  the  universal  practice,  it  was  found  that  a  number  of 
establishments  furnished  towel  service  for  the  use  of  the  employees. 
One  estabUshment  furnished  comb  and  brush;  another  placed  a  mir- 
ror at  or  near  the  sink  on  each  floor  and  furnished  towels  to  the 
employees.  Still  another  had  for  its  female  employees  a  sink  and 
faucet  with  towel  service  in  their  toilet  room,  while  the  men  might 
wash  at  a  sink  just  outside  the  men's  toilet.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
there  had  been  installed  by  this  estabUshment  a  shower  bath  on  each 
floor  for  the  men.  This  shower  bath  bad  a  capacity  of  four  men  at 
one  time.  Turkish  towels  are  also  furnished  to  the  men,  and  the 
establishment  reported  that  the  shower  bath  was  growing  in  popularity. 

This  shower-bath  equipment  stands  out  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  sink  and  faucet,  which,  as  has  been  said  before,  is  the  usual 
arrangement. 

DRBSSmO  ROOMS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  providing 
and  the  number  not  providing  dressing  rooms  and  the  number  of 
employees  in  such  establishments: 

K8TABLI8HMENT8     PROVIDING    AND     NOT    PROVIDING     DRESSING    ROOMS    FOB 
EMPLOYEES  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES   IN  SUCH  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Total 
Dum- 
berof 
estab- 
Ush- 
menta. 

Ing  drearing  rooma 
for  males  and  fe- 

Ing  dressing  rooms 
for  females  only. 

Establishments  hav- 
ing    no     dressing 
rooms. 

Does 
lawra- 

aty. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number  of 
employees. 

quire 
dressing 
rooms. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Chicaco 

70 
25 
88 
39 
22 

6 
6 
6 
8 
3 

299 

213 
895 
142 
099 

395 
363 
687 
110 
832 

11 
13 
28 
21 
15 

227 
599 

1,557 
862 

1,152 

445 

861 
1,189 

867 
1,337 

54 
7 
54 
16 
4 

2,020 
80 

2,244 
228 
23 

3,402 
275 

222 

7 

No. 

J 

No. 

Boebeatar 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Total 

244 

22 

2,248 

2,396 

88 

4,397 

4,099 

134 

4,001 

5,342 

•  Left  to  the  dlseratlon  of  oommlsslooer  of  labor. 


Many  of  the  dressing  rooms  were  found  to  consist  merely  of  space 
in  the  workroom,  screened  or  partitioned  off  by  rough  boards,  to  a 
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height  of  6  or  7  feet,  with  a  shelf  around  the  inside  for  hats  and 
bundles,  and  hooks  for  hanging  clothes.  Even  this  class  of '^ room'' 
is  better  than  another  kind  commonly  found,  which  consists  of  sim- 
ilar space  partitioned  off  from  the  main  workroom  only  by  walls  of 
thin  cloth,  or  frequently  heavy  wrapping  paper.  Both  of  these 
materials  are  easily  torn,  as  was  seen  when  the  establishments  were 
visited  by  the  agents  of  the  bureau,  for  many  of  the  partitions 
were  torn  and  afforded  little  seclusion. 

In  some  establishments  much  better  conditions  were  found.  A 
Rochester  establishment  had  a  dressing  room  partitioned  off  from 
the  workroom,  with  good  light  and  ventilation,  racks  and  hooks, 
and  mirrors.  Everything  was  painted  in  white  enamel.  A  Balti- 
more establishment  had  provided  not  only  a  dressing  room  for  ite 
female  employees,  but  also  a  ventilated  steel  locker  with  key  for  each 
female  employee.  One  Chicago  establishment  had  246  ventilated 
steel  lockers  for  the  use  of  employees.  In  this  establishment  2 
employees  used  one  locker  and  a  charge  of  25  cents  was  made  for  the 
key.  This  was  refunded  on  the  return  of  key  when  the  employee  left 
the  establishment. 

One  establishment  in  Baltimore  had  no  dressing  room  for  males, 
but  it  was  known  that  the  males  might  dress  in  a  big  room  on  each 
floor,  in  which  shower  baths  had  been  installed  for  the  men. 

A  New  York  proprietor  claimed  that  his  efforts  to  maintain  a  dress- 
ing room  had  proved  a  failure,  for  the  girls  broke  everything,  and  as 
they  all  lived  near  the  establishment,  they  did  not  want  a  dressing 
room,  anyhow. 

In  3  of  the  5  establishments  which  reported  dressing  rooms  for 
both  sexes,  the  dressing  rooms  were  used  in  common  by  males  and 
females.  One  establishment  having  dressing  rooms  for  female  em- 
ployees only  employed  131  females  on  three  floors.  There  was  but 
one  dressing  room  for  all. 

In  one  establishment  in  New  York  a  single  room  was  used  by  men 
and  women.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  law 
requires  separate  dressing  rooms  for  males  and  females,  only  3  of  the 
39  establishments  investigated  compUed  with  the  law. 

The  necessity  of  providing  dressing  rooms  in  clothing  establish- 
ments is  not  as  great  as  it  is  in  many  lines  of  industry  where  the 
nature  of  the  occupation  makes  it  necessary  for  the  operative  to  have 
special  clothes  to  work  in.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  custom,  in  many 
of  the  better-class  establishments  investigated,  for  the  female  em- 
ployees to  change  their  outer  garments  in  the  shop  for  old  clothes  to 
work  in.  Such  change  of  garments  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  a  reasonable  measure  of  comfort,  if  not  of  economy. 

The  establishments  which  provide  dressing  rooms  and  other  con- 
veniences for  their  employees  are,  in  the  main,  the  larger  concerns. 
The  poorest  conditions  in  all  respects  were  found  in  the  shops  of  the 
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small  contractors.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  have  had  discouragmg 
experiences  in  trying  to  furnish  dressing  rooms,  wash  rooms,  and  good 
toilets,  as  the  complaint  is  frequently  made  that  employees  break  and 
destroy  conveniences  installed  for  their  particular  benefit. 

WATER-CLOSETS. 

The  laws  relating  to  water-closets  vary  in  the  different  States  m 
which  the  investigation  was  conducted.  There  is  no  state  law  in 
lUinois  regulating  water-closet  faciUties  in  factories.  In  Chicago  the 
subject  is  entirely  governed  by  a  municipal  ordinance  enforced  by 
the  city  health  department,  which  requires  that  ''sufficient  and  sepa- 
rate water-closets  shall  be  provided  for  male  and  female  employees, 
and  that  such  water-closets  shall  be  properly  ventilated."  The  New 
York  state  law  governing  water-closet  facilities  in  factories  requires 
that  suitable  or  adequate  closets  shall  be  provided,  convenient  or 
well  located,  separate  for  the  sexes,  properly  screened,  ventilated, 
clean,  free  from  obscene  writing  or  marking,  and  having  separate 
approaches  for  the  sexes.  The  factory  laws  of  Pennsylvania  require 
that  separate  closets  shall  be  provided  for  the  sexes,  that  they  shall 
not  adjoin,  and  that  they  shall  be  properly  screened,  ventilated,  and 
kept  clean  and  sanitary.  The  public  general  laws  of  Maryland  state 
that  ''all  factories,  manufacturing  establishments,  or  workshops  in 
this  State  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition  and  free  from  effluvia 
arising  from  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance." 

The  building  code  of  Baltimore  says  "every  warehouse  or  other 
place  where  persons  are  employed  shall  be  provided  with  water-closet 
accommodations;  separate  accommodations  shall  be  provided  for 
men  and  women.  Such  accommodations  shall  be  adequate  and 
easily  accessible."  Aside  from  the  question  as  to  whether  required 
by  law  or  not,  it  goes  without  saying  that  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  there  should  be  adequate  water-closet  facilities  con- 
veniently located,  separate  for  the  sexes,  properly  ventilated,  and 
having  sufficient  privacy  of.  approach.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  establishments  in  each  city  lacking  in  one  or  more  of 
these  requirements  or  conditions: 

EBTABLIBfiMENTS  HAVING  INADEQUATE   OR  OBJECTIONABLE  WATER-CLOSET 

FACILITIES. 


Oondltton  of  wmter-closetB. 


Establishraents  bavine  water-closets  with  specified 
conditions  In— 


Chicago. 


Rochester.  jNew  York. 


Philadel- 
phia. 


Baltimore. 


Iiadequste 

InooDvenlentlT  situated 

Not  separate  for  sexes 

Not  properly  rentilated 

Not  ns^Dg  privacy  of  approach . 


(•) 


(•) 


•  Not  reported. 
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It  was  found  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  Uiat,  as  a  rule,  a 
▼ery  large  proportion  of  the  establishments  investigated  which  did 
not  provide  satisfactory  facilities  were  the  contract  shops  and  the 
small  manufacturing  concerns,  the  larger  establishments  generally 
being  well  provided  in  this  respect.  Rochester  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule  in  this  respect.  In  that  city  the  worst  toilet  conditions  were 
found  among  the  establishments  which  were  manufacturing  for  the 
trade  rather  than  among  the  smaller  and  contract  shops.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturing  concerns  in  Rochester  occupied 
old  buildings  in  which  the  toilet  faciUties  were  never  good  and  the 
plans  of  the  building  do  not  permit  a  successful  installation  of  modem 
equipment  without  considerable  expense  and  loss  of  shop  room, 
whereas  the  contract  shops  are  usually  one-story  buildings  in  the 
residence  sections  of  the  city  and  have  satisfactory  toilet  faciUties. 

No  definite  standard  has  been  generally  adopted  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  an  adequate  niunber  of  closets  in  any  particular 
case.  In  a  general  way  the  factory  inspection  department  of  Chi- 
cago endeavors  to  have  factories  supplied  with  one  service  for  every 
25  persons  employed.  In  Chicago  all  except  1  of  the  establishments 
not  having  a  sufficient  nmnber  of  closets  were  small  shops.  In  New 
York  City  5  of  the  20  establishments  which  did  not  have  adequate 
toilet  facilities  for  their  employees  were  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  the  others  were  contract  shops.  Of  the  5  establishments 
in  Baltimore  which  were  lacking  in  regard  to  toilet  facilities,  all  but  1 
were  contract  shops. 

Closets  were  considered  as  inconveniently  located  when  they  were 
two  floors  or  more  below  or  above  the  shop  in  question,  or  when  they 
were  a  corresponding  distance  away.  In  some  instances  closets  were 
located  outside  the  buildings  and  in  such  places  as  made  it  extremely 
inconvenient  for  employees  to  use  them,  sometimes  being  under  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  building,  and  in  other  cases  being  located 
in  the  yard  entirely  away  from  the  building. 

Practically  all  of  the  estabUshments  which  did  not  provide  sepa- 
rate closets  for  men  and  women  were  contract  shops  employing  a 
small  nimiber  of  persons. 

In  a  number  of  the  estabUshments  in  which  the  closets  were  not 
properly  ventilated  they  were  so  located  either  within  the  shop  or 
closely  adjoining  it  that  the  air  of  the  workrooms  was  more  or  less 
affected  by  odors.  The  worst  conditions  in  this  resi>ect  were  found 
in  Chicago  and  New  York.  In  a  number  of  establishments  in  the 
latter  city  the  only  means  of  ventilation  was  an  air  shaft  which 
served  chiefly  as  a  flue  to  distribute  the  foul  odors  of  the  toilets  to  the 
various  floors  that  it  served.  In  both  of  these  cities  some  water- 
closets  were  found  without  any  outside  ventilation  whatever. 
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Reference  to  the  above  table  will  show  that  a  larger  number  of 
establishments  were  delinquent  ¥rith  reference  to  the  lack  of  privacy 
of  approach  to  the  water-closets  than  in  any  other  respect.  It  is 
very  common  foi  the  closets  for  men  and  women  to  be  located  side 
by  side,  ¥rith  the  doors  opening  from  a  common  jamb.  In  many 
instances  the  closets  opened  directly  into  the  workshops.  In  some 
instances  the  closet  would  be  built  as  one  inclosure,  with  a  thin 
partition  constructed  within.  Thb  partition  in  some  cases  did  not 
reach  to  the  ceiUng  and  was  entirely  inadequate.  In  other  cases 
closets  were  used  by  the  employees  of  different  shops  or  establish- 
ments and  the  approach  to  them  would  be  by  a  single  hall  or  pas- 
sageway. In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it  was  the  contract  shop  and 
the  small  manufactiu'er  that  were  most  often  foimd  delinquent,  the 
larger  manufacturing  establishments  having  more  satisfactory 
conditions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  investi- 
gated having  water-closets  that  were  **good,"  **fair,"  or  "bad"  as  to 
cleanliness.  Those  establishments  which  are  tabulated  as  **good" 
could  have  no  just  complaint  lodged  against  them.  Those  which  are 
shown  as  **fair"  revealed  some  conditions  which,  though  not  serious, 
were  undesirable,  such  as  dark  rooms,  rather  poor  ventilation,  or  a 
slight  degree  of  uncleanliness.  Those  which  were  found  in  **bad" 
condition  varied  in  degree  but  they  were  all  insanitary. 

CONDmON  OF  WATER^LOSETS  AS  TO  CLEANLINESS. 


Condition  of  water- 
clowts. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Baltimore. 

For 
mates. 

For 
females. 

For 
males. 

For 
females. 

For 
males. 

For 
females. 

For 
males. 

For 
females. 

For 

For 
females. 

Good 

81 
24 

32 
22 
10 

0 

4 
12 

11 
7 
7 

19 

8 
57 

1 

26 
10 
61 

1 

17 
7 
U 

4 

17 
7 
11 

4 

8 
t 
8 

8 

Pair 

8 

B»d 

8 

Not  reported 

Total 

70 

70 

25 

25 

•  85 

88 

39 

89 

22 

28 

•  Tliree  establishments  employed  no  males. 
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The  following  table  shows  more  specifically  the  conditions  of  the 
closets  that  are  classed  as  ''bad''  in  the  preceding  table: 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAYINQ  WATER-CLOSETS  IN  BAD  CONDITION  AS  TO  CLEANLINESS 

AND  SANITATION. 


Condition  of  water- 

dOMtS. 

Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

For 
males. 

Forfe. 
males. 

For 
males. 

For  fe- 
males. 

For 
males. 

For  fe- 
males. 

For 
males. 

For  fe- 
males. 

For 
males. 

Forfe. 

males. 

Poor  plumbing 

Bad  odors 

2 
3 

3 

3 

18 
33 
42 
18 
14 
27 

17 
34 
37 
10 
14 
27 

8 

7 
10 

7 
11 

7 

8 

7 
10 

7 
11 

7 

FlooiB  dirty 

13  r           13 

12 

1 
2 

0 

1 
2 

Floors  wet 

3 
10 
4 

3 
10 
5 

Seats  dirty 

Closets  filthy 

While  16,  or  nearly  23  per  cent,  of  the  establishments  in  Chicago  had 
'*bad"  closet  facilities,  the  proportion  of  men,  women,  and  children 
in  these  establishments  was  only  5  per  cent,  4  per  cent,  and  4.6  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  the  employees  in  all  the  establishments  inves- 
tigated, showing  that  it  was  the  smaller  shops  that  had  these  unsatis- 
factory conditions. 

In  New  York  57  establishments  have  been  included  in  the  last  table 
presented.  Only  8  of  these  were  manufacturing  establishments,  the 
others  all  being  contract  shops.  In  27  of  these  establishments, 
employing  515  men,  200  women,  and  15  children,  the  conditions  were 
so  bad  as  to  be  classed  as  ''filthy.^'  The  floors  of  many  of  the  toilets 
were  not  only  wet,  but  were  actually  submerged  in  leakage  from  the 
traps.  In  15  establishments  the  odors  permeated  the  halls  and  work- 
rooms of  the  buildings  and  in  a  few  cases  the  women  complained  that 
they  would  often  become  nauseated  and  have  headaches  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  toilets;  one  of  these  establishments  was  a 
manufacturing  firm  that  employed  only  a  small  number  of  people; 
all  the  rest  were  contract  shops. 

No  extreme  cases  of  unclean  toilets  were  found  in  Baltimore. 

LUNCH  ROOMS. 

As  so  many  of  the  clothing  shops  are  small,  very  few  provide  lunch 
rooms  for  employees.  It  is  a  very  common  sight  to  see  a  long  row  of 
sewing-machine  operators  seated  before  the  long  table  or  bench  on 
which  their  machines  rest  and  the  table  Uttered  with  bits  of  cloth  and 
thread  and  food.  If  the  worker  is  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis,  he  or  she 
frequently  eats  lunch  while  at  work.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
operators  but  also  of  the  employees  in  other  occupations  as  well; 
and  as  the  shops  are  so  often  dirty,  the  ventilation  usually  poor,  and 
the  heat  at  times  excessive,  the  workrooms  are  not  attractive  places 
in  which  to  eat. 
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Six  establishments  out  of  the  244  yisited  in  the  five  cities  had  pro- 
vided lunch  rooms  for  their  employees.  These  were  located  as  fol- 
lows: In  New  York  City,  2,  with  484  and  142  employees,  respectively; 
in  Chicago,  1,  with  336  employees;  in  Philadelphia  1,  with  584  em- 
ployees; in  Rochester,  1,  with  536  employees;  and  in  Baltimore,  1, 
with  1,024  employees.  In  addition  to  these  a  Chicago  establishment, 
with  230  employees,  reported  that  a  lunch  room  was  imder  construc- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit. 

The  lunch  room  provided  by  the  Rochester  &m  referred  to  is 
worthy  of  description.  A  room  is  partitioned  off  from  the  shop  room 
on  the  groimd  floor.  A  complete  kitchen  equipment  has  been 
installed,  including  gas  range,  coffee  urns,  cooking  utensils,  etc. 
Tables  with  a  seating  capacity  of  120  people  are  covered  with  clean 
white  tablecloths,  and  silver  Imives,  forks,  etc.,  are  provided,  and  the 
owners  of  the  establishment,  together  with  the  foremen  and  other 
heads  of  departments,  usually  eat  here  with  the  employees.  The  man- 
agement of  the  lunch  room  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  office  force. 
Good,  plain  food — ^well  cooked  and  nicely  served — is  furnished. 
Milk  b  served  in  bottles  as  it  is  shipped. 

A  sample  menu,  which  is  given  below,  is  evidence  of  the  firm's  pur- 
pose ' '  to  present  a  substantial  nourishing  meal  and  at  a  nominal  cost.'' 
The  menu  is  changed  daily. 

March  20, 1908. 
Bean  soup  5  cento. 
Creamed  codfish  5  cento. 
Corned  beef  hash  5  cento. 
Corned  beef  sandwich  5  cento. 
Lyonnaise  or  boiled  potatoes  3  cento. 
Creamed  onions  3  cento. 
Caramel  rice  pudding  5  cento. 
Oranges  3  cento. 

Doughnuto,  fried  cakes,  cookies,  1  cent. 
Tea,  coffee,  milk,  3  cento. 

The  method  of  service  here  is  similar  to  that  in  the  "Cafeterias"  in 
Chicago.  Each  one  takes  a  tin  tray  and  passes  in  front  of  the  serv- 
ing counter,  where  the  order  is  placed  upon  the  tray.  It  is  then  car- 
ried to  one  of  the  tables. 

Employees  also  have  the  use  of  this  room  to  eat  lunches  brought 
from  home.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  employees  patronize  the  lunch 
room  in  summer  and  about  twice  that  number  in  winter. 

A  Baltimore  firm  provides*  a  lunch  counter  which  is  located  on  one 
side  of  the  shipping  room  in  the  basement,  and  is  furnished  with 
coffee  urns,  etc.  At  a  reasonable  cost  soup,  coffee,  bread,  buns, 
sandwiches,  and  pastry  may  be  had.  Tobacco  is  also  sold,  although 
employees  are  not  allowed  to  smoke  in  the  building. 

These  2  establishments  were  the  only  ones  in  which  the  lunch  room 
was  managed  by  the  firm  on  a  business  basis.  The  other  4  merely 
494W— S.  Doc.  046. 61-2,  rol.  2 ^22 
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furnished  the  room  in  which  employees  might  eat  lunches  purchased 
or  brought  from  home.  In  one  of  these  (a  New  York  establish- 
ment) nearly  all  of  a  room  on  the  second  floor  was  given  over  to  the 
employees,  and  tables  were  provided  at  which  to  eat.  Canned  goods, 
crackers,  and  cakes  could  be  purchased.  Coffee  was  brought  in  from 
outside  the  establishment.  Tables,  placed  for  the  purpose  in  some 
of  the  other  work  rooms,  are  used  by  the  employees  at  lunch  times. 
Through  this  arrangement,  although  no  one  room  is  entirely  set  aside 
as  a  lunch  room,  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  food  away  from  the  work 
tables. 

In  one  establishment  located  in  Chicago  part  of  the  basement  is 
fitted  up  as  a  limch  room.  It  has  a  cement  floor  and  windows  open- 
ing onto  the  street,  which  light  the  room  fairly  well.  Sixteen  tables 
covered  with  white  oilcloth  are  furnished,  together  with  gas  stove 
and  water  boiler,  in  which  the  girls  make  coffee.  A  man  with  milk 
and  a  peddler  with  cake,  fruit,  etc.,  come  aroimd  at  noon.  There  is 
a  rule  in  this  establishment  that  none  of  the  employees  shall  eat 
lunches  in  the  workshop,  but  the  rule  is  disregarded  by  probably  25 
per  cent  of  the  employees. 

In  5  establishments  where  no  lunch  room  exists  the  employees, 
usually  the  girls,  make  coffee  at  lunch  time.  In  2  of  these  all  mate- 
riab  for  the  coffee  are  bought  through  the  firm,  the  employees  paying 
for  the  coffee  at  the  nominal  rate  of  8  cents  per  week  in  one  establish- 
ment and  6  cents  per  week  in  the  other. 

In  New  York  480  employees  of  one  establishment  and  175  of  another 
were  supplied  with  coffee  at  lunch  time,  the  firms  bearing  the  expense. 

The  food  peddler  and  the  small  restaurant,  in  buildings  where  the 
small  shops  occupy  part  or  all  of  one  floor,  are  peculiar  to  the  New 
York  clothing  trade. 

Standing  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  buildings,  or  in  one  of  the 
shops  for  a  little  while,  one  sees  peddler  after  peddler  enter,  offer  his 
wares,  and  continue  on  through  the  building  selling  here  and  there, 
sometimes  doing  no  business  at  all.  He  offers  candy,  cookies,  cakes, 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  slices  of  watermelon,  seltzer  water,  and  numer- 
ous small  articles,  such  as  buttons,  matches,  thread,  etc.,  to  the 
occupants  of  the  shop. 

Peddlers  of  this  kind  are  found  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  large  shop 
buildings  in  New  York  City;  frequently  they  will  be  foimd  with  an 
improvised  lunch  stand  formed  by  several  boards  on  top  of  a  barrel 
in  the  comer  of  the  hallway.  At  other  places  they  make  r^ular  visits 
through  the  buildings  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  as  ''meal  time" 
is  not  at  any  particular  hour  for  the  majority  of  these  workers. 

The  janitor  of  the  building  where  the  clothing  shop  is  located  some- 
times serves  meals  to  shop  employees  in  the  building.  He  receives 
no  compensation  for  his  work  as  janitor,  but  gives  his  services,  in 
addition  to  a  monthly  rental,  for  the  rent  of  his  quarters  and  for  the 
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privilege  of  feeding  the  people  who  work  in  the  building.  During  the 
busy  season  he  supplies  the  midday  meal  to  perhaps  40  or  50  of  the 
•hop  hands.  During  the  summer  season  he  usually  feeds  a  smaller 
number. 

When  overtime  is  worked,  very  few  of  the  time  workers — and  none 
of  the  pieceworkers — are  paid  for  time  taken  to  go  out  and  get  the 
evening  meal.  In  many  establishments  notice  of  overtime  to  be 
required  is  given  the  previous  day,  and  the  employees  may  bring  an 
extra  lunch  from  home.  It  is  also  a  common  practice  to  send  someone 
out  to  bring  in  lunch  to  the  employees.  In  this  way  one  person's 
time  would  serve  several  people.  The  employees  working  overtime 
usually  eat  these  lunches  while  at  work. 

Since  few  of  the  total  number  of  employees  are  in  establishments 
where  lunch  rooms  are  provided,  it  follows  that  those  who  eat  their 
lunches  ''in  the  establishments''  do  so  to  a  very  large  extent 
in  the  workroom. 

The  per  cent  of  employees  eating  their  lunches  ''in  the  establish- 
ment" ranged  from  3  per  cent  in  one  Philadelphia  establishment 
(with  101  employees)  to  100  per  cent  in  three  establishments  in 
New  York  and  one  in  Chicago. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  in  which 
lunching  in  the  building  is  and  is  not  customary  and  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  all  employees  eating  or  not  eating  limch  in  the  estab- 
lishment. This  table  shows  that  97.5  per  cent  of  all  the  employees 
worked  in  the  210  establishments'  where  limching  in  the  building 
was  customary,  and  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  employees  in  these 
establishments  followed  the  custom.  The  difference  between  summer 
and  winter  use  of  the  establishment  as  an  eating  place  is  so  slight  as 
to  be  practically  negligible.  Rochester  showed  the  greatest  differ- 
ence, varying  from  9.7  per  cent  in  smnmer  to  14.7  per  cent  in  winter. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  WHICH  LUNCHING  IN  THE  BUILDING  IS  AND  IS  NOT  CUSTOM- 
ARY,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SUCH  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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Section  89,  Article  VI,  of  the  General  Labor  Laws  of  New  York 
State  provides  that:  ''In  each  factory  at  least  sixty  minutes  shall  be 
allowed  for  the  noonday  meal,  unless  the  factory  inspector  shall 
permit  a  shorter  time.    *    *    *" 

In  Rochester  all  but  one  of  the  establishments  reported  60  minutes 
for  the  noonday  meal,  and  this  one  exception  reported  65  minutes. 
This  firm  worked  54  hours  per  week,  and  the  extra  5  minutes  over  the 
60  minutes  required  by  law  was  allowed  the  employees  to  simplify 
the  firm's  plan  of  a  longer  day  Monday  to  Friday  and  a  shorter  day 
on  Satiurday. 

In  New  York  City  a  different  condition  was  found.  Of  the  88 
establishments  visited,  57  allowed  the  full  hoinr  for  the  noonday  meal; 
1 1  allowed  45  minutes,  and  20  allowed  30  minutes.  Of  the  31  allowing 
less  than  the  full  hour,  11  had  permission  from  the  state  factory 
inspector  to  do  so,  hence  the  niunber  of  establishments  really  violat- 
ing the  lunch-hoiur  law  was  20  against  68  that  were  obeying  the  law. 
The  total  nimiber  of  employees  in  the  law-abiding  establishments  was 
5,200,  in  the  law-breaking  establishments,  2,808.  It  was  the  larger 
concerns  as  a  rule  that  violated  the  law. 

The  Pennsylvania  factory  inspection  law  is  here  given: 

Section  9.  Not  less  than  one  hour  shall  be  allowed  for  the  noonday 
meal  in  any  establishment.  But  the  chief  factory  inspector  mav, 
for  good  cause,  reduce  the  time  for  the  noonday  meal  in  establish- 
ments, when  all  the  other  provisions  of  this  act  are  observed,  which 
entail  duties  upon  the  part  of  the  employees. 

Notwithstanding  this  law,  15  establishments  of  the  total  39, 
allowed  less  than  the  required  time  for  the  noonday  meal  and  were  not 
reported  as  having  a  permit  to  do  so.  Of  the  other  24  establishments, 
19  allowed  the  full  time  of  60  minutes,  and  5,  with  permission  from 
the  chief  factory  inspector,  allowed  only  30  minutes.  The  19  estab- 
lishments allowing  60  minutes  had  514  employees,  and  the  5  with  per- 
mits allowing  30  minutes,  had  247.  The  15  establishments  violating 
the  law  were  divided  as  follows:  11,  with  807  employees,  allowed  45 
minutes;  1,  with  232  employees,  allowed  42  minutes;  1,  with  37  em- 
ployees, allowed  40  minutes;  and  2,  with  603  employees,  allowed  a 
half  hour. 

As  in  the  case  of  New  York,  it  was  the  larger  firms  in  Philadelphia 
that  violated  the  law. 

The  average  time  allowed  in  the  39  establishments  for  the  noon- 
day meal  was  39  minutes;  in  those  within  the  law  it  was  50;  and  in 
those  not  within  the  law  it  was  34  minutes. 

IlUnois  and  Maryland  have  made  no  provision  as  to  the  time  to  be 
allowed  for  the  noonday  meal  in  factories. 

In  Chicago,  28  establishments  allowed  their  734  employees  60  min- 
utes for  the  noonday  meal,  16  allowed  their  3,559  employees  45  min- 
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ates,  and  23  allowed  30  minutes  to  1,879  employees.  Besides  these, 
1  establishment,  with  40  employees,  allowed  40  minutes,  and  the 
coat^hop  employees  (497  people)  of  another  establishment  were 
allowed  40  minutes.  The  pants  shop  of  this  last  establishment,  with 
123  employees,  was  allowed  60  minutes  and  is  included  in  that  group, 
and  I  other  establishment  allowed  its  85  employees  35  minutes.  The 
average  time  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal  in  the  70  Chicago  estab- 
lishments was  approximately  45  minutes. 

In  Baltimore,  where  22  establishments  were  investigated,  14,  with 
1,996  employees,  allowed  60  minutes  for  the  noonday  meal;  1,  with 
165  employees,  allowed  45  minutes,  and  7  allowed  30  minutes  to 
their  1 ,8i39  employees.  The  average  time  allowed  in  the  22  Baltimore 
establishments  was  approximately  60  minutes. 

Although  the  periods  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal  were  reported 
as  30,  45,  or  60  minutes,. with  comparatively  few  exceptions  very 
many  of  the  employees  take  much  less  time  than  is  allowed  them. 
Employees  that  do  not  eat  the  noonday  meal  in  the  establishment 
usually  hurry  back  and  start  working  again  as  soon  as  possible. 
Others  who  do  eat  "in  the  establishment"  eat  mostly  in  the  work- 
room, and  to  a  great  extent  without  taking  any  more  time  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  time  actually  spent  away  from  work  for  the  purpose  of  eating 
the  noonday  meal  varies  so  greatly  both  among  establishments  and 
among  employees  in  an  establishment  that  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
how  much  that  time  really  is.  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the 
law  states  that  at  least  one  hour  shall  be  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal, 
unless  the  factory  inspector  shall  permit  a  shorter  time.  With  *'  piece- 
work" more  prevalent  than  'Hime  work,"  the  employees  themselves 
see  to  it  that  as  little  time  as  possible  is  lost  in  eating  their  lunches. 

The  general  labor  law  of  New  York  in  section  89,  Article  VI,  fiu*ther 
provides:  "♦  ♦  ♦  Where  employees  are  required  or  permitted 
to  work  overtime  for  more  than  one  hour  after  6  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing they  shall  be  allowed  at  least  20  minutes  to  obtain  a  lunch  before 
beginning  to  work  overtime." 

All  employees  in  32  establishments  and  all  but  the  children  in 
8  others  in  New  York  City  were  required  to  work  overtime. 

Eighteen  New  York  establishments  allowed  time  for  hmch  to  4,687 
employees  who  were  required  to  work  overtime.  Two  of  the  estab- 
lishments allowed  30  minutes,  and  one  establishment  allowed  15  min- 
utes. The  15  other  establishments  did  not  specify  the  amount  of  time 
allowed  for  lunch.  Indeed,  all  the  answers  to  the  inquiry  as  to  how 
much  time  was  allowed  for  lunch  when  working  overtime  were  rather 
indefinite.  The  answer,  if  time  were  specified  at  all,  wo\ild  be ''  about 
15  minutes,"  ''about  a  half  hour,"  etc.  This  arises  probably  from 
the  fact,  already  stated,  that  the  employees  do  not  care  to  lose  any 
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time  since  they  can  eat  while  working.  This  practice  is  not  a  violation 
of  the  law  but  does  tend  toward  promoting  violations  by  the  employer. 
For  as  long  as  the  piecework  sjrstem  exists  the  employees  in  the 
clothing  industry  will  work  as  many  hours  as  they  may,  and  if  by 
taking  no  time  from  work  to  eat  a  meal  they  can  make  a  little  more 
money,  they  will  not  demand  that  time  for  eating  be  allowed  them, 
nor  will  they  interfere  with  the  employer's  evasion  of  the  law. 

Where  time  for  lunch  is  allowed  when  working  overtime  the  week 
workers  as  well  as  pieceworkers  lose  the  time  except  in  a  very  few 
instances.  One  establishment  with  29  employees  allows  them  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  and  gives  10  cents  to  the  women  and  15  cents  to 
Uie  men  toward  the  cost  of  their  lunches  when  working  overtime. 
Another  establishment  contributes  no  money  directly  but  pays  the 
"week-work''  employees  for  10  or  15  minutes  allowed  to  get  lunch. 
Two  establishments  in  New  York  City  furnish  coffee  when  employees 
work  overtime,  and  one  other  "sometimes"  gives  coffee  and  rolls. 
When  overtime  is  worked  on  Saturday  afternoon  the  usual  noon- 
day meal  time  of  the  other  days  is  allowed. 

Twenty-two  establishments  in  New  York  City  did  not  allow  time  to 
obtain  limch  when  working  overtime.  The  number  of  employees 
required  to  work  overtime  in  these  establishments  was  3,394,  of 
whom  9  were  children  and  1,316  were  won[ien.  When  asked  why 
time  to  obtain  limch  was  not  allowed,  one  employer  said  the  establish- 
ment never  worked  more  than  one  hour  overtime  in  any  one  day. 
That,  of  course,  brings  this  establishment  within  the  provision  of  the 
law,  but  several  others  worked  their  employees  "an  hour  or  two," 
which  might  or  might  not  be  a  violation.  In  a  number  of  these  cases 
an  agent  visited  the  shops  late  in  the  evening  and  found  the  employees 
working.  Evidently  the  "hour  or  two"  without  time  allowed  to  get 
lunch  was  a  violation  of  the  law. 

In  Rochester  16  establishments,  with  1,361  employees,  worked 
overtime.  Only  one  of  these  establishments  did  not  allow  time  for 
lunch.  No  reason  was  given  for  this.  Of  the  other  15  establishments, 
one  made  the  mere  statement  that  time  for  lunch  was  allowed.  The 
remaining  establishments  stated  that  the  time  allowed  for  lunch  when 
working  overtime  was  about  15  or  20  minutes.  One  of  these  allowed 
from  15  to  30  minutes.  It  is  probable  that  no  objection  wo\ild  be 
made  if  the  employees  took  the  full  20  minutes  allowed  them  by  law, 
but  as  has  been  stated  in  the  case  of  New  York  City,  the  employees  do 
not  wish  to  lose  any  more  time  than  is  necessary^  many  eating  while 
they  work. 

In  the  other  three  cities  covered  in  the  investigation  no  law  exists 
providing  that  time  for  obtaining  lunch  be  allowed  employees  working 
oveitime. 
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The  following  table  shows  for  all  five  cities  the  number  of  establish- 
ments and  employees  working  overtime,  classified  according  to  their 
having  or  not  having  time  to  obtain  lunch  when  working  overtime: 

ESTABLISHMENTS  WORKING  OVERTIME  AND  ALLOWING  OR  NOT  ALLOWING  TIME 

TO  OBTAIN  LUNCH. 
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WELFARE  WORK. 

Very  little  is  done  in  the  direction  of  what  is  usually  termed  "wel- 
fare work"  among  the  clothing  factories  investigated.  In  the 
contract  shops  no  such  efforts  were  found,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
larger  manufacturing  concerns  made  any  attempts  in  this  direction 
whatever.  The  better  sanitary,  heating,  lighting,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  construction  which  were  found  among  the  large  establish- 
ments can  not  of  course  be  classed  as  welfare  work.  There  were, 
however,  a  few  cases  where  organized  effort  was  made  to  better  the 
conditions  of  employees  outside  of  such  matters  as  these. 

One  firm  had  organized  among  its  clerks  and  cutters  a  bowling 
league  and  a  baseball  team  to  which  were  given  more  or  less  support. 
These,  however,  were  only  maintained  in  a  desultory  way.  This 
same  establishment  gave  an  annual  picnic  and  outing  to  all  its  em- 
ployees and  their  families,  the  expenses  of  which  were  borne  by  the 
firm. 

In  4  establishments  investigated  mutual  benefit  soeieties  had 
been  organized  among  the  employees,  aided  more  or  less  by  the 
firms  in  question.  There  were  5  of  these  societies  in  all,  two  of  which 
were  in  different  factories  of  one  firm;  they  were  all  found  in  large 
establishments.  An  outline  of  the  plans,  rules  of  membership,  and 
benefits  of  these  societies  follows.  The  membership  of  each  of  these 
societies  is  restricted  to  employees  of  the  firm  in  which  it  is  organized, 
with  certain  exceptions  which  will  be  mentioned. 

In  the  first  of  these  societies  described  the  firm  made  a  donation 
of  $500  to  start  the  oi^anization.  So  much  of  this  amount  as  remains 
upon  final  dissolution  of  the  society  is  to  be  returned  to  the  firm. 
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At  least  one  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  society  must  be 
a  member  of  the  firm  owning  the  factory.  Membership  in  the  society 
is  limited  to  persons  over  16  years  of  age  who  have  been  in  the  employ 
of  this  company  for  two  weeks  or  more.  The  membership  is  divided 
into  two  classes:  Class  A  are  such  as  pay  50  cents  per  month  dues, 
and  class  B  consists  of  those  paying  25  cents  per  month.  The  initia- 
tion fee  is  $1.  The  benefits  are  $5  per  week  for  class  A  members 
and  $2  per  week  for  class  B  members  for  either  sickness  or  accident. 
The  benefit  is  to  run  not  more  than  thirteen  weeks  in  any  one  year 
dating  from  week  of  first  payment.  There  is  also  a  $100  death 
benefit  for  class  A  members  and  $50  death  benefit  for  class  B  mem- 
bers, to  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  designated  by  the  member.  At 
'  the  end  of  each  year  the  society  dissolves,  all  funds  remaining  in 
the  treasury  are  divided  pro  rata,  and  the  society  then  starts  anew, 
all  fees  and  dues  being  paid  as  at  first.  If  the  reserve  falls  below 
$500  an  assessment  must  be  levied  to  again  raise  it  to  that  amount. 
The  total  cost  of  this  insurance  to  class  A  members  is  $7  per  year, 
and  to  class  B  members  $3.50  per  year,  plus  such  assessments  as 
may  be  found  necessary.  Members  who  have  left  the  employ  of  the 
firm  may  retain  their  membership  to  the  end  of  the  current  year  by 
paying  dues  regularly,  unless  they  were  discharged  for  dishonesty 
or  an  unlawful  act.  The  membership  of  this  society  consists  of 
about  150,  only  about  30  of  whom  were  in  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ments; the  rest  were  drawn  from  the  cutters  and  clerks. 

The  second  of  these  societies  has  a  membership  of  about  300  per- 
sons of  two  classes,  viz,  the  senior  class  and  the  junior  class.  Only 
employees  earning  $6  or  over  a  week  are  eligible  to  the  senior  class, 
while  those  earning  under  $6  may  join  the  junior  class.  Membership 
is  restricted  to  persons  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm 
thirty  days  or  more,  and  benefits  are  not  allowable  until  member- 
ship has  been  held  for  sixty  days.  Members  who  leave  the  employ 
of  the  company  may  retain  their  membership  by  paying  twice  the 
dues  of  other  members;  no  provision  is  made  for  refimding  in  case 
the  member  does  not  wish  to  do  this.  The  dues  for  this  society  are 
25  cents  a  month  for  senior  and  15  cents  a  month  for  junior  members. 
The  sick  benefits  receivable  are  $5  a  week  for  seniors  and  $3  a  week 
for  juniors.  The  period  for  payments  can  not  exceed  ten  weeks. 
The  beneficiary  of  any  member  who  dies  receives  $150  if  such  mem- 
ber were  a  senior  and  $75  if  he  or  she  were  a  junior.  Upon  the 
death  of  any  member  an  assessment  of  50  cents  upon  seniors  and 
25  cents  upon  juniors  is  levied.  Thus  the  total  cost  of  such  insurance 
for  a  year  is  $4  for  senior  and  $3  for  junior  members  plus  such  assessr 
ments  as  may  be  levied.    This  society  has  a  membership  of  about  300. 

The  third  benefit  society  is  somewhat  more  strictly  governed  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  is  composed  only  of  employees  of  the  cutting 
department. 
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Hie  fourth  boiefit  society  was  <^ganued  in  anotho'  factory  of  the 
same  firm  eoDcemed  in  the  preceding.  This  society  was  intended  to 
draw  its  memberB  from  the  manufacturing  departments,  and  was 
modeled  upon  the  other  one,  with  a  few  changes,  and  a  less  strict 
constitution.  Hie  dues  are  the  same,  but  the  benefits  not  as  great. 
Benefits  are  recaTable  only  in  case  of  sickness,  class  A  membeis 
receiving  SIO  for  five  weeks,  and  dass  B  $5  for  five  weeks;  there  are 
no  accident  and  no  death  benefits.  In  this  society  the  rules  regarding 
the  exceptions  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  length  ot  service  in  the 
firm  are  not  found.  The  firm  contributes  $300  in  lump  sum  annually 
to  the  society,  instead  of  doubling  benefits  as  in  the  other  society. 
A  comparatively  small  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  of  this  firm 
belong  to  tins  society. 

In  tins  firm  there  is  also  a  fund  for  immediate  use  in  cases  of  death 
without  regard  to  membership  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  societies. 
Tlie  dues  to  this  society  are  $1 .20  a  year.  The  benefits  are  as  follows: 
Upon  the  death  of  a  wife  the  society  will  pay  $50;  for  either  parent 
$25,  and  for  a  child,  brother,  or  sister  $25;  if  more  than  one  member 
of  a  family  belong  to  the  society  the  benefit  shall  be  paid  only  to  one* 

A  savings  bank  was  also  established  in  this  firm.  The  scheme  was 
originally  intended  as  an  encouragement  to  saving  for  Christmas 
time,  but  the  savings  need  not  be  for  that  purpose.  All  funds  are 
deposited  with  the  firm  and  6  per  cent  is  paid  thereon.  Employees 
may  withdraw  their  accounts  from  this  bank  at  any  time,  and  may 
borrow  upon  the  indorsement  of  another  depositor  up  to  the  amount 
of  indorser's  deposit.  Just  before  Christmas  of  1907  something  over 
$5,500  was  withdrawn  from  the  bank. 

The  fifth  society  has  some  features  which  were  found  in  none  of 
the  above.  Any  person  who  has  been  thirty  days  in  the  employ  of 
the  firm  in  whose  shops  this  society  was  organized,  is  eligible  for 
membership  providing  he  or  she  is  not  over  50  years  of  age  and  passes 
a  favorable  physical  examination.  A  member  of  the  firm  must  be 
treasurer  of  the  organization.  The  membership  consists  of  classes  A 
and  B  which  are  based  upon  the  amount  of  salary  earned.  In  both 
classes  the  charges  vary  according  to  an  age  limit.  Class  A  mem- 
bers under  40  years  of  age  pay  $1  initiation  fee  and  10  cents  a  week 
dues;  those  40  years  of  age  and  over  pay  $2.50  initiation  fee  and 
10  cents  a  week  dues;  no  person  earning  under  $8  is  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  class  A.  Members  of  class  B  under  40  years  of  age  pay 
50  cents  initiation  fee,  and  those  40  years  of  age  and  over  pay  $1.25; 
in  both  cases  the  dues  are  5  cents  per  week;  persons  earning  under 
$8  a  week  are  eligible  for  membership  in  this  class.  The  benefits  are 
as  follows:  In  case  of  sickness,  members  of  class  A  receive  $6  a  week 
for  sixteen  weeks,  and  in  case  of  death  $100  is  paid  to  the  beneficiary. 
Members  of  class  B  receive  $3  per  week  for  sixteen  weeks  and  $50  is 
paid  upon  death. 
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Every  member  of  class  A  who  may  have  regularly  paid  his  dues 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  is  entitled  to  a  payment  of  $50,  and 
members  of  class  B  are  entitled  to  $25  under  similar  conditions. 
Members  who  leave  the  employ  of  the  firm  or  who  are  discharged  may 
receive  back  half  the  dues  paid  and  withdraw  if  they  have  been  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  for  one  year  or  more;  or  they  may  continue  to 
pay  dues  and  remain  members.  Immoral  conduct  is  cause  for  expul- 
sion from  the  society.  Members  afliicted  with  an  incurable  disease 
shall  receive  full  benefits  only  during  one  year  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  sixteen  weeks'  benefit  per  year  thereafter  at  the  rate  of  $1  per 
week. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
FAMILT  COHDITIOlSrS  AHD  AMOTJlfT  AHD  SOXTBCES  OF  FAMUT 

nrcoME. 


EXPLANATION  OF  MATERIAL  IN  REGARD  TO  FAMILY  CONDITIONS. 

In  order  to  study  the  family  conditions  of  those  families  having 
women  or  children  employed  in  the  clothing  shops,  the  names  of  a 
certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various  ages 
were  selected  from  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  rolls 
of  each  of  the  establishments  investigated,  and  visits  were  made  to  the 
homes  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  detailed  information  in  regard  to 
the  individual  workers  and  their  famiUes.  In  getting  this  information 
in  the  homes,  a  sufficient  number  of  schedules  were  secured  to  fully 
represent  typical  home  conditions  of  employees  in  the  clothing  shops. 
Usually  the  schedule  represented  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  female 
employees  in  the  estabUshments  investigated.  As  a  rule,  most  of  the 
woman  and  child  workers  in  these  famiUes  were  employed  in  the 
clothing  shops,  but  there  were  occasional  exceptions.  The  male 
workers  of  the  family  were  more  generally  employed  in  other  indus- 
tries. From  the  nature  of  the  investigation  the  families  studied  did 
not  include  those  in  which  the  wife  did  not  work  and  no  child  was 
of  working  age.  They  are,  therefore,  not  typical  of  the  average 
family.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  home  finishers  are 
included  in  the  general  tables,  and  this  fact  distorts  comparisons  of 
Italians  with  other  nationalities  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of 
home  workers  who  were  Italians,  84.3  per  cent  for  the  five  cities.  (^) 

In  the  following  tables  are  shown,  by  cities,  and  according  to 
nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family,  for  all  cities,  the  number  of 
families  from  which  schedules  with  family  information  were  secured, 
the  total  and  average  membership  of  such  famiUes,  and  the  total  and 
average  number  of  wage-earners  in  such  famiUes: 

TOTAL  FAMILIES,  TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  FAMILIES,  AND  TOTAL  AND 
AVERAGE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  FAMILIES,  BY  CITIES. 


Total 
number 

of 
families. 

Members  of  fami- 
lies. 

Wage-earners  In 
families. 

aty. 

Total. 

Average 

per 
family. 

Total. 

Average 

per 
family. 

Chicago 

614 
119 
863 
312 
370 

3.532 

708 
4,101 
1,719 
2,191 

6.8 
6.5 
4.8 
&5 
5.8 

1,797 
402 

2,263 
897 

1,136 

2.0 

Rochester 

3.4 

New  York 

2  7 

Phlltdciphla 

2.0 

Biltlmore 

3  0 

Total 

2,274 

12,311 

5.4 

6,495 

2.0 

aSeepi 

Ago  221. 
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TOTAL  FAMILIES,  TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  1CE1CBBR8HIP  OF  FAMILIES.  AND  TOTAL 
AND  AVERAGE  WAOB-BARNERS  IN  FAMILIES,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RAGE. 


Total 

Members  Of  foml- 
lles. 

Wage-«ameiB  In 
famlUei. 

NatiyltyaDdnoeof  hMd  of  fumUy. 

Of 

fomiliei. 

TotiO. 

Average 

per 
family. 

Total. 

per 
family. 

Native  born,  native  parents 

70 

901 

4.8 

178 

2.6 

Native  bom,  foreign  parents: 

Bohemian ••.. 

10 
71 
10 

61 
892 

116 

6.1 
6.6 
6.1 

20 

217 
66 

2.0 

German •••.. 

8.1 

Other  races. 

2.0 

Total 

100 

600 

&7 

801 

8.0 

Foreign  bom: 

Bohemian 

IfiO 

216 

382 

1,041 

48 

170 

24 

00 

088 
1,171 
2,484 
6,111 

180 
1,164 

102 

832 

6.0 
&4 
6.2 
4.0 
4.4 
6.8 
4.8 
&6 

474 
685 
1,237 
2,743 
109 
828 
67 
173 

8.0 

German 

8.2 

Hebrew 

3.2 

Italian 

Z6 

Lithuanian 

2.6 

Polish 

8.1 

Scandinavian 

Z8 

Other  races 

ZO 

Total 

2,'l04 

11,441 

&4 

6,016 

2.0 

Grand  total •........• 

2,274 

12,311 

6.4 

6,496 

2.0 

The  total  number  of  families  for  which  detailed  information  was 
secured  was  2,274,  divided  among  the  five  cities  in  which  the  ilivestiga- 
tion  was  made,  as  follows:  Chicago,614;  Rochester,  119;  New  York,  853; 
Philadelphia,  312;  and  Baltimore,  376.  The  total  number  of  persons 
in  these  families  was  12,311,  an  average  of  5.4  per  family,  and  the 
number  of  wage-earners  in  the  families  was  6,495,  or  an  average  of 
9,9  per  family.  The  famiUes  investigated  are  divided  according  to 
nativity  of  the  head  of  the  family,  as  follows:  Native  bom  of  native 
parents,  70;  native  bom  of  foreign  parents,  100;  foreign  bom,  2,104. 
The  average  size  of  the  families  representing  the  different  races 
varies  from  4.3  persons  in  the  case  of  the  24  foreign-bom  Scandina- 
vian families  and  of  the  70  native-bom  families  of  native  parents 
to  6.8  persons  in  the  case  of  the  170  foreign-bom  Polish  families. 
The  number  of  wage-earners  per  family  varies  from  2.5  persons  in  the 
native-bom  families  of  native  parents  and  the  foreign-bom  Lithua- 
nian famiUes  to  3.2  in  the  foreign-bom  German  and  Hebrew  families. 

The  large  number  of  Italian  families  shown,  namely,  1,041,  or  45.8 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  should  not  be  taken  as  representative 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  race  is  found  in  the  clothing  industry. 
The  tables  giving  the  number  of  employees  by  race  in  the  establish- 
ments investigated  show  that  only  28.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
are  Italians,  and  this  number  is  very  closely  approximated  by  the 
Hebrew  race,  which  constitutes  28.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
of  employees.  The  large  number  of  Italian  families  shown  in  ttie 
preceding  table  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  very  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  home  finishers  belong  to  this  race,  and  as  special  effort 
was  made  to  secure  schedules  for  home  finishers  the  number  of 
Italian  families  is  considerably  in  excess  of  what  it  would  otherwise  be. 
For  all  the  woman  and  child  employees  of  the  clothing  shops 
investigated,  and  for  those  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over 
who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  or  children  were  also 
engaged;  information  was  secured  relating  to  occupation,  sex,  age, 
race,  and  place  of  birth,  together  with  the  hours  worked  and  tiie 
actual  earnings  for  a  recent  pay-roll  period.  For  representative 
families  selected  as  just  described,  and  for  their  individual  members, 
information  was  secured  in  the  homes  covering  a  variety  of  subjects. 
All  this  information  relating  to  representative  clothing-shop  families 
is  presented  in  detailed  form  in  Tables  XXVI  to  XXIX,  and  in  a 
variety  of  summaries  in  Tables  XII  to  XXIII.  The  arrangement 
of  the  detailed  Tables  XXVI  to  XXIX  is: 

a.  Families  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  (Table  XXYI). 

b.  Families  having  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  (Table  XXVII). 
e.  Families  having  married  women  at  work  (Table  XXVIII). 

d.  Married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  (Table  XXIX). 

The  summary  tables  relating  to  representative  families  are  arranged 
to  present: 

a.  Composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as  to  employment  (Table  XII). 
6.  Income  of  families  and  of  members  grouped  in  a  variety  of  ways: 
Income  of  family  and  income  from  certain  sources,  in  families  with  father  at 

work,  mother  at  work,  and  children  of  specified  ages  at  work  (Table  XIII). 
Income  of  families  with  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding  earn- 
ings of  such  children,  by  size  of  family  (Table  XIY). 
Income  of  families  with  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding  earn- 
ings of  such  children,  by  size  of  family  and  nativity  of  head  of  family  (Table 
XV). 
Income  of  families,  cost  of  rent,  and  housing  conditions  for  families  owning  and 
renting  homes  (Table  XYI). 
c  Summaries  for  families  of  children  at  work,  classified  as  families  of  widows, 
deserted  mothers,  idle  fathers,  fathers  at  work,  etc. : 
Families  with  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  (Table  XVII). 
Families  with  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work  (Table  XYIII). 
d.  Summary  for  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  by  age  (Table  XIX). 
$.  Summaries  for  families  of  married  women  at  work,  classified  as  families  of 
widows,  deserted  wives,  wives  of  idle  husbands,  wives  of  husbands  at  work,  etc. : 
Married  women  at  work  living  at  home  (Table  XX). 
Married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  (Table  XXI). 
Married  women  at  work  having  children  under  14  yean  of  age  at  work  (Table 
XXII). 
/.  Earnings  and  days  worked  of  fathers  at  work  with  children  imder  14  years  of  age 
at  work  (Table  XXIII). 

With  regard  to  the  facts  secured  in  the  home  descriptive  of  the 
family,  it  should  be  said  concerning  the  ages  of  the  children  that 
wherever  possible  the  age  was  secured  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
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shop  from  the  child  itself.  Wherever  certificates  or  other  evid.^nco 
of  the  age  of  children  were  on  file  in  the  shop  they  were  examined 
for  verification  of  ages.  In  cases  where  it  appeared  to  the  agent 
that  the  ages  reported  or  as  stated  in  the  certificate  were  not  correct, 
inquiry  was  made  in  the  home  and  documentary  evidence  if  there 
existing  was  examined  and  the  ages  as  reported  were  corrected  if 
the  evidence  was  conclusive.  In  other  cases  examination  was  also 
made  of  school  or  birth  records  where  such  were  available,  as  fur- 
nishing evidence  of  the  child's  age.  If  no  evidence  was  found,  or  if 
it  was  of  a  doubtful  character,  ages  were  accepted  and  reported  as 
given  by  the  child,  the  shop  officials,  or  the  parent,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

The  days  worked  and  the  earnings  or  income  for  the  year  as  given 
throughout  the  tables  are  as  secured  in  the  home  by  careful  questioning 
of  members  of  a  family.  The  agent  of  the  Bureau,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  occupation,  the  age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the  occupation,  and 
the  earnings  of  the  individual  during  a  recent  period  secured  from 
the  pay  roU,  asked  the  employer  to  give  estimates  of  the  days  worked 
and  the  earnings  during  the  past  year.  Great  care  was  used  in  ques- 
tioning to  see  that  due  cllowance  was  made  for  all  changes  in  rates  of 
wages  during  the  year  and  for  all  time  lost  either  by  sickness,  irreg- 
ularity of  the  employee,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or  the  working  force 
in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  it  is  belived  that  the  data  as  to 
days  worked  and  earnings  are  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in 
the  absence  of  detailed  records.  They  are  necessarily  approxima- 
tions and  are  here  given  as  such.  Sometimes  there  is  a  considerable 
error  in  the  case  of  an  individual  worker  or  a  particular  family.  The 
data  as  to  days  worked  and  earnings,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  used 
to  sustain  conclusions  relating  to  very  small  groups  of  families  or 
where  exactness  of  these  data  would  be  required  and  the  lack  of 
exactness  might  give  rise  to  misleading  conclusions.  The  tables  have 
value  as  representing  general  conditions  and  are  not  far  from  the 
facts  when  taken  as  a  whole  or  when  they  relate  to  numbers  suffi- 
ciently large. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  closely  the  estimates  of  yearly  earnings 
by  employees  were  in  accord  with  the  actual  earnings,  a  compari- 
son was  made  of  all  the  families  from  which  schedules  were  secured 
in  certain  localities,  following  the  earnings  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  individual  workers  through  the  pay  rolls  of  the  establish- 
ments where  they  were  employed  for  a  period  of  one  year.  A  good 
deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced  in  tracing  the  employees  during  the 
entire  year  because  of  the  practice  more  or  less  common  of  changing 
from  shop  to  shop.  In  consequence  only  a  Umited  number  could  be 
traced  through  the  pay  rolls  of  an  entire  year,  but  unle^ss  it  was  possi- 
ble to  so  trace  them  there  could  be  no  assurance  that  the  earnings  as 
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shown  in  the  pay  rolls  represented  the  earnings  of  an  entire  year.  In 
Chicago  the  facts  in  regard  to  earnings  were  ascertained  from  the  pay 
rolls  for  122  employees  for  whom  schedules  were  secured.  These 
persons  were  found  to  have  been  employed  in  the  shops  for  from  50 
to  52  weekS;  practically  the  entire  year.  Their  total  earnings  as  shown 
by  the  pay  rolls  were  foimd  to  be  $48,401,  and  as  estimated  by  them- 
selves $41,956.  This  shows  an  average  underestimate  of  13.3  per 
cent.  In  the  case  of  4  persons  the  estimates  and  the  pay-roll  figures 
exactly  agreed.  In  23  cases  the  employees  overestimated  their  earn- 
ings, and  in  95  cases  they  underestimated  them.  In  22  cases  the  per 
cent  of  error  was  less  than  5,  and  in  43  cases  less  than  10.  Where 
considerable  differences  were  found  they  were  probably  due  chiefly  to 
two  causes — ^first,  to  a  neglect  to  take  into  accoimt  changes  in  rates 
of  wages  that  may  have  taken  place  during  the  year,  and,  second,  to 
a  failure  to  accurately  account  for  time  lost.  It  is  quite  natural  for 
persons  in  estimating  their  earnings  to  base  them  upon  recent  condi- 
tions, and  a  person  who  had  worked  quite  regularly  for  a  few  weeks 
preceding  the  visit  by  the  agent  to  the  home  would  often  estimate  her 
earnings  higher  than  one  who  had  lost  considerable  time  during  the 
same  period,  although  taking  the  entire  year  into  consideration  the 
two  might  have  worked  the  same  number  of  days  and  have  received 
the  same  rate  of  wages.  There  may  have  been  instances  where  there 
was  a  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  an  employee  to  deceive  the 
agent  in  the  statement  as  to  her  earnings  for  the  year,  but  it  is  believed 
that  instances  of  this  kind  were  few.  To  secure  annual  earnings  for 
any  great  number  of  individuals  by  following  the  names  through  the 
pay  rolls  for  a  year  would  be  a  task  of  such  magnitude  as  to  be  prac- 
tically impossible.  Moreover,  in  industries  and  occupations  where 
the  estimates  of  the  workers  would  show  the  greatest  error  there 
would  also  be  the  greatest  amount  of  change  of  employment  and  in 
consequence  the  greatest  difficulty  in  tracing  any  considerable  number 
of  employees.  In  any  use  of  annual  earnings  it  is  proper  to  repeat, 
however,  that  all  estimates  should  be  considered  as  approximations 
of  the  truth  and  subject  to  a  certain  per  cent  of  error  as  indicated 
by  the  above  figures.  Similar  tests  made  in  other  industries  (<*)  fully 
confirm  all  that  is  said  above  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
securing  absolutely  exact  annual  earnings. 

COMPOSITION  OF  FAMIIJBS  AND  CONDITION  OF  MEMBERS  AS  TO 

EMPLOYMENT. 

The  conditions  covering  the  home  membership  of  representative 
families  having  women  and  children  employed  in  the  clothing  shops 
investigated  are  presented  in  the  first  two  tables  which  follow,  these 

o  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Eearners  in  the  United  States: 
Volume  I:  Cotton  Textile  Industry.    Volume  IV,  Silk  Industry. 
48450*^8.  Doc.  645, 61-2,  voL  2 2S 
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summary  tables  being  based  on  Table  XII  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
Members  who  live  away  from  the  family  home  are  not  considered, 
nor  any  boarders  or  lodgers  who  are  not  members  of  the  family;  but 
dependents,  whether  or  not  relatives,  are  included  as  family  mem- 
bers, inasmuch  as  they  were  supported  out  of  the  family  fund. 

The  first  table  shows,  by  nativity  and  race  of  the  heads  of  the 
families,  the  number  of  families  with  fathers  living  at  home,  the 
number  with  mothers  living  at  home,  the  number  with  male  children 
and  with  female  children  16  years  of  age  and  over,  the  number  of 
younger  children  without  regard  to  sex  in  specified  age  groups,  the 
number  with  dependents,  and  the  per  cent  which  the  nimiber  of  fami- 
lies having  members  of  each  specified  class  is  of  the  total  number  of 
families  reported  with  heads  of  the  same  nativity  or  race.  For 
example,  there  were,  according  to  the  table,  70  families  reported  of 
which  the  heads  were  native  bom  of  native  parents.  In  48,  or  68.6 
per  cent,  of  these  families  the  fathers  were  living  at  home;  in  69,  or 
98.6  per  cent,  the  mothers  were  living  at  home;  in  22,  or  31.4  per 
cent,  there  were  male  children  16  years  of  age  or  over;  in  48  families, 
or  68.6  per  cent,  there  were  female  children  16  years  of  age  or  over;  in 
22  families,  or  31.4  per  cent,  there  were  children  14  and  15  years  of 
age;  in  32  families,  or  45.7  per  cent,  there  were  children  under  14 
years  of  age;  and  in  4  families,  or  5.7  per  cent,  there  were  dependents 
living  with  the  family. 

The  second  table  is  designed  to  show  the  average  number  per  family 
of  each  class  of  persons  specified  and  the  total  average  membership 
per  family.  For  example,  in  the  same  group  of  families  used  to 
illustrate  the  preceding  table  it  is  obvious  that  there  were  the  same 
number  of  fathers  (70)  and  of  mothers  (69)  as  the  number  of  families 
reported  in  the  preceding  table  as  having  fathers  or  mothers  living 
at  home.  In  the  22  families  having  male  children  16  years  of  age 
and  over  there  were  25  such  children^  or  an  average  of  1.1  per  family. 
In  the  48  families  having  female  children  in  the  same  age  group  there 
were  70  such  children,  or  an  average  of  1.5  per  family.  Similar  num- 
bers and  averages  are  carried  through  the  specified  groups  of  members. 
There  were  301  members  in  the  70  families  reported,  an  average  of 
4.3  per  family. 

llie  condition  of  family  members  as  to  employment  is  presented  in 
a  third  table.  The  number  of  families  in  which  there  were  children  in 
the  specified  age  groups  at  work  is  shown,  with  the  per  cent  which  these 
families  comprise  of  the  total  number  of  families  having  children  in  the 
same  age  groups.  Likewise  there  are  shown  the  number  of  fathers,  of 
mothers,  and  of  children  in  the  several  age  groups  who  were  at  work 
and  contributing  to  the  family  support  during  the  year  covered  by  the 
investigation,  and  the  per  cent  that  these  are  of  the  corresponding 
family  members  as  reported  in  the  table  relating  to  family  composi- 
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tion.  For  example,  of  the  families  whose  heads  were  native  bom  of 
natiye  parents  there  were  as  contributors  to  the  family  support  44 
fathers,  or  91.7  per  cent  of  the  number  living  at  home.  There  were 
32  mothers,  or  46.4  per  cent  of  the  number  living  at  home  who  worked 
for  wages  and  thus  contributed  to  the  family  support.  Out  of  the 
22  families  shown  in  the  second  table  as  having  male  children  16  years 
of  age  and  over  among  their  members,  21,  or  95.5  per  cent,  are  here 
shown  to  have  children  in  this  sex  and  age  group  at  work.  In  these 
21  families  there  were  24  male  children  of  the  specified  age  at  work, 
making  up  96  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  25  children  in  this  sex 
and  age  group,  as  shown  in  the  family  table.  The  three  tables 
shovring  the  composition  of  the  families  and  the  condition  of  family 
members  as  to  employment  follow: 
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NUMBEB  AND  PEE  CENT  OF  FATHEE8  AND  MOTHEEB  LIVINO  WITH  FAMH/IES,  AND 

BY  NATIVITY 


Total 
numbei 
offami- 

Ues. 

Fatisers  Uving  with 
family. 

Mothers  Uving 
with  family. 

NattTf ty  and  raqe  of  head  of  family. 

Number. 

Percent 

of  all 
famiUes. 

Number. 

Percent 

ofaU 
funiUas. 

Nfttiye-bom.  native  TMrente ........................ 

70 

48 

68.6 

60 

06.6 

Native-born,  foreign  parents: 

German ..........x. ........ r.r. 

71 
10 
19 

63 

8 
14 

74.6 
80.0 
73.7 

68 
10 
18 

06.8 
100.0 
94.7 

Bohemian. 

Other  raoea.. 

Total 

100 

76 

76.0 

06 

98.0 

'"tSiSr: 

1,041 
303 
216 
IfiO 
170 
43 
24 
60 

021 
200 

163 
113 
137 
40 
17 
46 

88.6 
76.3 
71.2 
71.1 
80.6 
03.0 
70.8 
76.0 

1,016 
880 
203 
152 
166 
43 
24 
66 

97.6 
96.9 
94.4 
96.6 
97.6 
100.0 
100.0 
91.7 

Hebrew 

Qerman T.r.-.......r.... 

Bohemian ,,,,.-., 

Polish 

Lithuanian 

Boftndinavian 

Other  races 

Total 

2,104 

1,726 

82.0 

2,030 

96.9 

Grand  total 

2,274 

1,848 

81.8 

2,204 

98.9 

NUMBEB  OF  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  LIVING  WITH  FAMILIES,  NUMBER  OF  FAMI 
NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  PER  FAMILY  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  AND  DEPEND 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
fami- 
Ues. 

Parents. 

Children  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 

Fathers 

Uving 

with 

family. 

Mothers 
Uving 
with 

fhmily. 

Males. 

ftoilly. 

Num- 
ber of 
ftoil- 
Ues 
having. 

Nuni- 
berof 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 

Num- 
ber of 
fkmi- 
Ues 
having. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
famOy. 

Native-born,  native  parents. 

70 

48 

09 

22 

36 

1.1 

48 

70 

1.6 

Native-born,  fbreign  parents: 
German 

71 
10 
19 

63 
8 
14 

68 
10 
18 

39 
3 
0 

80 

4 
7 

L3 
3.0 
L3 

40 
6 
16 

76 
7 
19 

L9 
L4 
L8 

Bohemian 

Total 

100 

76 

06 

87 

«7 

L3 

60 

101 

L7 

^&^ 

1,041 
392 
216 
ISO 
170 
43 
24 
60 

921 
299 
153 
113 
137 
40 
17 
46 

380 
203 
152 
166 
43 
24 
66 

271 
300 
103 

m 

79 
7 
13 
34 

866 

378 
141 
91 
107 
8 
18 
86 

1.3 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
L4 
LI 
L6 
L6 

478 

826 

163 

118 

184 

16 

30 

40 

691 
637 
399 

166 
312 
24 
24 
83 

L6 
L7 
L8 
L6 
L6 
L6 
L3 
l,t 

Hebrew 

German 

Bohemian 

PoUsh 

I/lthiianlAn , 

Scandinavian 

Total 

2,104 

1,726 

3,039 

763 

1,048 

L4 

1,384 

3,016 

LO 

Grand  total 

2,274 

1,848 

3,304 

822 

1,116 

L4 

l,M 

3»130 

LO 
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or  FAIOUSS  WITH  CHILDRBN  IN  8PSCIFISD  AGS  0R0ITP8  AND  WITH  DEPENDENTS, 
AND  RACE. 


GhUdraa  16  jmnoiMgdUid  over. 

Chi1drail4  4iidl6 
yMnofac*. 

Cblkiran  mider  14 
yean  of  act. 

Matei. 

Fem»lai. 

Number 

of 
famlUes 
having. 

Percent 

ofaU 
lunUiea. 

Nomber 

of 
famiUee 
havlnc. 

Percent 

ofaU 
families. 

Nomber 

of 
famines 
havinc. 

Percent 

OfaU 
familieB. 

Nmnbcr  ol 
famines 
teTinc. 

Pcroont 
<tfaU 

Nombor 

o(iamiU«s 

haTinC. 

Percent 
ftuniliei. 

22 

SI.  4 

48 

68.6 

22 

31.4 

82 

46.7 

4 

6.7 

2 

6 

40.8 
20.0 
31.6 

40 
6 
15 

66.3 
£0.0 
7&0 

88 
6 
10 

46.5 
60.0 
82.6 

44 

9 
18 

62.0 
90.0 
68.4 

8 

4.S 

1 

8wS 

SI 

87.0 

60 

60.0 

49 

49.0 

66 

66.0 

4 

4.0 

271 
200 
103 
67 
79 
7 
12 
2« 

26.0 
U.O 
47.0 
42.1 
46.8 
16.8 
80.0 
40.0 

826 
163 
113 
134 
16 
20 
40 

46.4 

82.0 
76.8 
71.1 
78.8 
37.2 
83.8 
66.7 

261 
190 

89 
103 

99 

13 
8 

31 

25.1 
48.6 
41.4 
64.8 
68.2 
80.2 
83.8 
5L7 

743 
269 
114 
113 
137 

31 
6 

33 

7L4 
68.6 
53.0 
71.1 
80.6 
72.1 
2&.0 
55.0 

28 
U 

8 
4 
4 

LI 

L4 
L6 

r4 

2 

8.8 

763 

86.8 

1,284 

61.0 

794 

37.7 

1.446 

68.7 

46 

rt 

822 

86.1 

1.802 

61.2 

866 

38.0 

1.544 

87.9 

54 

XA 

LIES  WITH  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  AND  WITH  DEPENDENTS.  AND 
KNTS  AND  OF  TOTAL  FAMILY  MEMBERS.    BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACK. 


ChUdm  14  and  15  jmn 
of  act. 

ChUdren  onder  14  yean 
of  act. 

Dependents. 

Total 

family 
memben. 

Nomber 

of 
famlHes 
havinc. 

Nombei 
of  each 
ohildren. 

A^er. 

Nomber 

of 
famiBee 
havinf. 

Nombei 
of  such 
children. 

Aver- 

Number 

of 
famines 
havinf. 

Nom- 
oftuch 
pemns. 

Aver- 

as: 

A. 

22 

23 

LO 

82 

tt 

L9 

4 

4 

LO 

801 

4.8 

83 
6 
10 

85 
8 

U 

LI 
L8 
L8 

41 

9 
U 

122 
24 
44 

2.8 

2.7 
8.4 

S 

8 

LO 

882 

61 
U6 

6.6 

6wl 

1 

1 

LO 

6.1 

40 

56 

LI 

66 

190 

X9 

4 

4 

LO 

560 

6.7 

261 
190 

89 
108 

90 

U 
8 

81 

286 
217 

90 
lU 
107 

U 
8 

86 

LI 
LI 
LI 
LI 
LI 

It 

LJ 

269 
U4 
118 
187 

81 
6 

88 

1.807 

no 

273 
209 

429 
61 
U 
97 

2.4 

2.6 
X4 
2.6 
8.1 
2.0 
L8 
X9 

22 
11 
8 

4 
4 

26 
13 
8 

4 
6 

LI 
L2 
LO 
LO 
L6 

5.111 
^434 

Lm 

088 

102 
833 

4.9 

6.2 
5.4 
5.9 
6.8 
4.4 

4.8 

2 

2 

LO 

5.5 

794 

879 

LI 

1,446 

3,687 

X5 

46 

53 

1.2 

11.441 

5.4 

865 

966 

LI 

1.544 

3.930 

X6 

1       " 

61 

LI 

13.811 

5i4 
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NUMBBB  AND  PSR  CEMT  07  rATHBRS  AND  MOTHERS  CONTRIBUTINQ  TO  THE 

NATIVITY 


Fathenooo- 

tribating  to 

family  support. 

MothenooD- 

tributing  to 

fluoily  support. 

ChOdroi  16  yean  of  age  and 
over  at  work  (malea). 

NtttTltj  tod  not  oThflMl  of  temUy. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  of 
lathen 
Uving 

wior 

ftmUy. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oentof 
moth- 
ers 
Uving 
with 
temlly. 

Num- 
ber of 
tem- 
iUet 
haT- 
log 

P« 

cent 
ofaU 
lam- 
lliet 
with 
males 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Num- 
ber of 
suoh 
chil- 
dren. 

P« 
oent 
<tfaU 
malt 
chil- 
dren 

16 
yean 
and 

0T«. 

NttlTt-born.  natlTe  DtKnti 

44 

W.7 

82 

46.4 

21 

95.5 

24 

96.0 

Omiimi 

fl2 

7 
IS 

98.1 
87.5 
92.9 

87 
6 
6 

39.7 

6ao 

33.3 

29 
2 
5 

100.0 
100.0 
83.3 

35 

4 
6 

97.2 
100.0 
85.7 

Bohnnlftn 

Other  rtOM 

Total 

72 

96.0 

39 

40.6 

36 

07.3 

45 

95.7 

Ftcdgn-bocn: 

ItaHan 

881 
278 
136 
W 
124 
39 
16 
41 

92.4 
91.3 
88.9 
87.6 
90.5 
97.5 
88.2 
91.1 

695 
36 
44 
29 
21 
94 
8 
90 

68.4 

9.5 
21.7 
19.1 
12.7 
65.8 
33.3 
36.4 

282 
196 
102 
66 
73 
7 
IS 
21 

96.7 
98.0 
99.0 
96.5 
93.4 
100.0 
100.0 
87.5 

341 
200 
139 

89 
90 
8 
18 
82 

98.4 
93.5 
96.6 
97.8 
92.5 
100.0 
100.0 
91.4 

Hebrew 

Offtntn 

Bohemten 

Polish 

lithntnlan 

S^ff^vidlnftvitQ 

Other  rtoet 

TMtl 

1,578 

91.5 

877 

43.0 

739 

96.9 

989 

94.5 

Grand  tottl 

h9H 

91.7 

948 

48.0 

796 

96.8 

1,065 

M.6 
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VAlflLT  SUPPORT  AND  OW  CHILDRBN  IN  8PECIFIBD  AOE  GROUPS  AT  WORK,  BT 
AND  RACE. 


Children  16  yean  of  age  and 
over  at  work  (females). 

Odldren  14  and  16  yean  of  aft  at 
work. 

ChUdren  under  14  yean  of  ace  at 
work. 

Nim> 
berof 
flun- 

iUes 
hay. 

ing 

P« 
cent 
OfaU 
tern- 
illes 
with 
females 

le 

yean 
and 
OTer. 

Nam> 
berof 
such 
chil- 
dran* 

Per 
cent 
OfaU 
female 
ohil- 
dren 
16 
yean 
and 
OTer. 

Num- 
ber of 
tern- 
ilies 
hay. 
Ill* 

Peroent 
OfaU 

ItoiiUea 
with 

children 
14  and 

15  yean. 

Nnm- 
berof 
saoh 
chil- 
dren. 

Per 
oent 
OfaU 
diil> 
dren 
14  and 

16 
yean 
of  age. 

Num- 
ber of 
fam- 
Uies 
hay- 
ing 

Peroent 
OfaU 

fiuniUes 
with 

chUdren 

under  14 
yean. 

Num. 
berof 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Per 

oent 
OfaU 
chU- 
dren 
under 

14 
yean 
of  age. 

44 

W.7 

50 

84.8 

15 

68.2 

15 

65.2 

4 

12.6 

4 

6.6 

4D 
8 

16 

100.0 
00.0 
100.0 

68 
6 
10 

00.7 
71.4 
100.0 

28 
6 
10 

84.8 
100.0 
100.0 

80 

7 
11 

86.7 
87.5 
84.6 

6 

1L4 

6 

4.1 

tt 

•6.7 

02 

01.1 

44 

80.8 

48 

86.7 

5 

7.6 

5 

2.6 

458 

821 
158 
112 
188 

le 

10 
88 

0&8 
86.8 
06.9 
00.1 
00.3 
100.0 
O&O 
O&O 

645 

618 

276 

160 

201 

24 

21 

56 

08.8 
06.6 
03.8 
06.4 
04.8 
100.0 
87.5 
00.3 

182 
131 
70 
88 
80 
13 
5 
22 

60.7 
68.0 
78.7 
85.4 
80.8 
92.3 
68.5 
71.0 

105 
138 
75 
05 
82 
13 
5 
23 

68.2 
63.6 
75.8 
84.1 
76.6 
02.3 
62.5 
63.0 

14 

12 
14 
2 
1 
2 

LO 
4.5 
12.3 
1.8 
.7 
6.6 

16 
12 
15 

.0 
1.7 
5.5 
.7 
.2 
8.3 

1 

3.0 

1.0 

1,260 

07.4 

1,001 

04.8 

600 

74.3 

625 

71.1 

46 

3.2 

40 

L8 

1,858 

07.1 

2,063 

08.0 

640 

7&0 

688 

71.8 

66 

8.6 

58 

L6 
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ZnTXBEB  OF  FAXILIBS. 

By  reference  to  the  first  of  the  three  tables  presented  above  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  2,274  families  for  which  detailed  family  information 
was  secured  are  divided  according  to  the  nativity  of  heads  of  families  as 
follows:  Native  bom  of  native  parents  70,  native  bom  of  foreign 
parents  100,  foreign  bom  2,104.  The  races  reported  by  the  families 
whose  heads  were  native  bom  of  foreign  parents  are:  German  71, 
Bohemian  10,  other  races  19.  Families  having  foreign-bom  heads 
are  distributed  by  races  as  follows:  Italian  1,041,  Hebrew  392, 
German  215,  Bohemian  159,  Polish  170,  Lithuanian  43,  Scandinavian 
24,  other  races  60.  All  of  these  tables,  it  should  be  remembered,  relate 
to  f  axnilies  living  in  the  five  cities  included  in  the  study  of  the  clothing 
industry.  By  reference  to  Table  XTV  at  the  end  of  the  report,  the 
facts  for  each  of  the  cities  separately  may  be  seen. 

FATHSBS. 

Only  those  fathers  who  were  living  with  their  f amihes  during  the 
year  covered  by  this  investigation  are  included  in  this  discussion  of 
family  composition.  As  indicated  in  the  first  table,  81.3  per  cent 
of  all  the  f amiUes  had  fathers  living  at  home,  families  with  foreign- 
bom  heads  having  the  largest  percentage,  82  per  cent,  followed  by 
families  whose  heads  were  native  of  foreign  parents  with  75  per  cent. 
Of  the  families  whose  heads  were  native  bom  of  native  parents  68.6 
per  cent  had  fathers  living  at  home.  By  reference  to  the  third  table, 
it  is  seen  that  of  the  fathers  who  were  native  bom  of  foreign  parents 
96  per  cent  were  contributing  to  the  family  support,  as  were  91.7  per 
cent  of  the  fathers  who  were  native  bom  of  native  parents,  and  91.5 
per  cent  of  the  fathers  who  were  foreign  bom.  Considering  all  races, 
91.7  per  cent  of  the  fathers  were  contributing  to  the  family  support. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  8.3  per  cent  of  the  fathers  living  at  home  were 
contributing  nothing  to  the  family  support. 

XOTHSBS. 

Of  the  total  of  2,204  mothers  living  at  home  with  their  families, 
948,  or 43  percent,  contributed  to  the  family  support  during  the  year. 
In  the  families  with  heads  native  bom  of  foreign  parents,  the  per- 
centage was  40.6,  while  in  those  with  heads  native  bom  of  native 
parents  the  percentage  was  46.4.  These  percentages,  of  course,  rep- 
resented the  numbers  of  married  women  (specified  as  mothers  in  the 
table)  who  were  at  work  for  wages  during  the  year  covered  by  the 
investigation.  In  the  group  of  famiUes  whose  heads  were  foreign 
bom  a  considerable  variation  in  the  percentage  contributing  will  be 
seen,  68.4  per  cent  of  the  Italian  mothers  being  at  work,  55.8  of  the 
Liithuanians,  while  of  the  Hebrews  only  9.5  per  cent  were  at  work. 
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The  family  conditions  of  these  married  women  who  were  at  work  are 
discussed  in  detail  elsewhere  (p.  369).  The  data  are  presented  in 
tabular  form  in  summary  and  in  detail  in  Tables  XX,  XXTT,  and 

xxvm. 

GHILDBIH  16  TBAB8  OW  AOX  AND  07XB. 

The  number  of  families  with  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over 
comprise  31.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  families  reported.  This 
percentage  did  not  vary  greatly  among  the  totals  of  the  families  desig- 
nated as  native  bom  of  native  parents,  native  bom  of  foreign  parents, 
or  foreign  bom,  but  considerable  differences  are  found  among  the 
various  individual  races,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  first  of 
the  tables.  This  percentage  is  greatly  exceeded  by  that  shown  for 
the  number  of  families  having  female  children  in  the  same  age  group, 
which  is  61.2  per  cent  of  the  total  families.  The  average  number  of 
male  children  in  this  age  group  for  families  having  such  children  was 
1.4  and  the  corresponding  average  for  females  of  the  same  age  was 
1.6.  The  notable  difference  between  the  male  and  female  represen- 
tation may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  information  was 
secured  only  from  such  families  as  had  children  under  16  years  of  age 
or  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  as  wage-earners  in  the 
clothing  shops.  It  also  results  in  some  d^ree  from  the  greater  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  leave  the  family  circle  soon  after 
they  arrive  at  a  self-supporting  age.  Of  the  total  families  having 
children  16  years  of  age  and  over,  in  nearly  all  cases  the  children  were 
working  for  wages.  For  example,  in  96.8  per  cent  of  aU  families 
having  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  such  children  were  at 
work,  while  in  97.1  per  cent  of  the  families  having  female  children  16 
years  of  age  and  over  such  children  were  at  work.  The  variation  in 
these  per  cents  between  the  various  races  is  comparatively  smaU. 

GHXLDBHT  14  AND  10  TXABS  Of  AOX. 

There  were,  of  the  total  families,  865,  comprising  38  per  cent  of  all, 
whose  membership  included  children  14  and  15  years  of  age.  The 
average  nimiber  of  such  children  was  1.1  per  family,  an  average  show- 
ing very  slight  variation  between  the  races.  Of  the  families  con- 
taining these  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  75  per  cent  had  such 
children  at  work.  On  the  basis  of  the  niunber  of  children,  71.8  per 
cent  of  all  the  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  were  at  work.  A 
comparison  of  the  races  shows  considerable  differences  in  the  per- 
centages at  work;  thus  92.3  per  cent  of  the  Lithuanian  children  of 
these  ages  were  at  work,  while  of  the  Hebrew  children  the  per  cent 
was  63.6,  and  of  the  Scandinavian  children,  based  on  rather  a  smaU 
nimiber,  the  per  cent  was  62.5.  For  the  children  of  fathers  native 
bom  of  native  parents  the  per  cent  was  65.2.    The  data  in  regard 
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to  the  children  at  work  and  their  family  condition  in  detail  are  shown 
in  summary  and  detail  tables  at  the  end  of  this  report  (Tables  XVIII 
and  XXVI). 

GHILDBIH  UNDXB  14  TBAB8  OW  AOX. 

The  number  of  families  in  which  there  were  children  under  14 
years  of  age  was  1|544,  or  67.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
famihes  included  in  these  tables.  The  average  number  of  children 
in  this  age  group  per  family  containing  such  children  was  2.6^  an 
average  which  shows  considerable  variation  when  the  various  races 
are  compared. 

Of  the  families  with  children  in  this  age  group,  only  55,  or  3.6  per 
cent,  had  such  children  at  work,  or,  based  on  the  number  of  indi- 
vidual children,  only  58,  or  1.5  per  cent  of  all  children  of  those  ages 
were  at  work.  These  figures,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  relate  to  all 
children  under  14  years,  and  as  the  numbers,  therefore,  included 
very  many  young  children,  these  particular  percentages  are  not 
significant.  In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  chil- 
dren at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home  (p.  86),  the  facts  are  presented 
for  children  6  to  13,  inclusive,  in  much  greater  detail.  The  family 
conditions  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  are  shown  in 
sununary  and  in  detail  tables  at  the  end  of  this  report  (Tables  XVH 
and  XXVI). 

DXPBMDXKT8. 

Persons  not  wage-earners,  who  were  not  children  but  were  depend- 
ent on  the  family  with  which  they  lived  for  their  livelihood,  were 
foimd  in  54  of  the  2,274  families  included  in  this  investigation.  In 
these  54  families  61  dependent  persons  were  found,  or  an  average  of 
1. 1  to  a  family.  For  the  most  part  these  dependents  were  quite  evenly 
distributed  among  the  various  nativities  and  races. 

FAMILT  m COMB  AND  CONTRIBnTIONS  OF  MBMBBRa 

In  the  following  table  the  information  in  regard  to  family  income 
is  brought  together  for  the  2,274  families  included  in  this  investiga- 
tion of  the  clothing  industry.  The  average  net  income  per  family, 
that  is,  average  for  the  total  number  of  families  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
first  shown.  This  is  followed  by  detailed  exhibits  for  families  having 
fathers,  mothers,  and  children  of  specified  ages  at  work,  showing  the 
average  net  family  income  of  such  famiUes,  the  average  earnings  of 
fathers,  mothers,  and  spedfied  groups  of  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  and  average  contributions  for  family  support  made  by  the  male 
and  female  children  16  years  of  age  and  over.  The  table  further 
shows  in  each  case  the  percentage  that  these  earnings  or  contribu- 
tions are  of  the  total  net  family  income.    For  example,  in  the  70 
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families  having  heads  who  are  native  horn  of  native  parents  the 
average  net  income  per  family  during  the  year  of  the  investigation 
was  $800;  the  average  net  income  of  the  families  in  which  the  father 
was  at  work  was  $950|  of  which  the  father's  contribution  averaged 
$570|  or  60  per  cent,  and  the  average  net  income  of  the  families  in 
which  the  mother  was  at  work  for  wages  was  much  less,  reaching 
only  $646,  the  mother's  share  in  this  contribution  being  $222,  or  34.3 
per  cent.  The  families  having  native-bom  heads  of  native  parents 
in  which  there  were  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work 
had  an  average  net  income  of  $975,  of  which  these  male  children  16 
years  of  age  and  over  contributed  $318,  or  32.6  per  cent  per  family. 
Some  of  these  children,  of  course,  turned  in  the  full  amount  of  their 
earnings,  while  others  contributed  less.  Some  contributed  only  the 
amount  of  their  board,  but  every  one  contributed  something.  In  this 
table  only  the  average  of  the  actual  amounts  contributed  is  shown. 
It  is  assumed  throughout  the  table  that  the  parents  and  children 
under  16  years  of  age  who  worked  for  wages  contributed  the  full 
amount  of  their  earnings  to  the  family  fund. 
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AVBBAOB  NBT  INOOMB  PER  FAMILY  FOB  ALL  FAMILIBS  ANI>  FOB  FAIOLIBS  WITH 
AQE  CONTBIBUTIONS  BY  SUCH  MEMBERS.  AND  FEB  CENT  OF  8X7CH 

[In  this  Uble  the  full  amoant  of  the  eernlngs  of  the  parents  and  of  the  children  ondsr  18  at  woric  an 

onlj  the  aTsracB  of  the  aotoal 
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rATHXB,  MOTHBB,  AND  CHILDBBN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  0B0UP8  AT  WOBE;  AVEB 
CONTBIBUTION8  OP  NET  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  EACE. 

■wired  to  have  been  ayellable  for  the  family  support,  while  for  ohiklren  16  yean  of  age  and  over  at  work 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  average  net  income  during  the 
year  for  the  1,694  families  investigated  in  which  the  father  was  at 
work  was  $826.  When  the  various  races  are  compared  considerable 
differences  are  seen  in  the  average  family  income  of  these  families. 
Thus,  in  136  foreign-bom  German  families  having  fathers  at  work  the 
average  family  income  was  $1,140,  while  in  the  851  foreign-bom  Italian 
families  having  fathers  at  work  the  average  family  income  was  only 
$637.  High  average  family  earnings  are  shown  for  foreign-bom  Bohe- 
mian, Polish,  and  Scandinavian  families,  while  much  lower  earnings 
are  shown  for  Hebrew  and  Lithuanian  families  and  also  for  families 
whose  heads  were  native  bom  of  native  parents.  In  the  families  of 
all  races  combined  the  earnings  of  the  father  constituted  48.4  per  cent 
of  the  family  income,  ranging  from  60  per  cent  in  the  case  of  native 
bom  of  native  parents  down  to  43.7  per  cent  in  the  case  of  foreign- 
bom  Polish. 

In  the  families  that  were  aided  by  contributions  from  the  mother's 
employment,  the  average  earnings  of  the  948  mothers  at  work  were 
$150,  constituting  26.8  per  cent  of  the  total  family  income  in  their 
families.  For  some  of  the  races  the  importance  of  the  contributions 
of  the  mother  seemed  to  be  much  greater.  Thus,  in  the  native-bom 
Bohemian  families  it  was  46  per  cent  of  the  total  family  income,  in  the 
foreign-bom  Scandinavian  families  it  was  39.8  per  cent,  while  in  the 
foreign-bom  Italian  families  it  was  only  25  per  cent,  and  in  the 
native-bom  German  families  only  23.8  per  cent. 

The  average  net  income  per  family  during  the  year  for  the  796 
families  investigated  in  which  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over 
were  contributors  was  $1,055;  the  highest  average,  $1,624,  is  shown 
for  the  native-bom  Bohemian  families,  while  the  lowest,  $933,  is  for 
the  foreign-bom  Italian  families.  The  percentage  of  the  net  income 
contributed  per  family  by  the  male  children  of  this  age  group  was  36.5, 
ranging  from  42.3  in  the  case  of  the  foreign-bom  Scandinavian  fami- 
lies down  to  22  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  foreign-bom  Lithuanian 
families.  Many  of  the  older  children  in  this  age  group,  it  should  be 
said,  were  accustomed  to  pay  board  instead  of  turning  in  their  full 
wages  to  the  family. 

The  net  income  of  the  families  in  which  female  children  16  years  of 
age  and  over  were  contributors  averaged  $935,  the  highest  avera^ 
was  for  the  native-bom  Bohemian  families,  $1,360,  while  again  the 
Italian  families  had  the  lowest  average,  $819.  The  percentages  of 
the  net  income  contributed  per  family  by  female  children  in  this  age 
group  was  39.7,  the  highest,  42.9  being  for  the  foreign-bom  German 
families,  while  the  lowest,  29.2,  was  foimd  in  the  foreign-bom  Scandi- 
navian families.  It  will  be  noted  that  quite  generally  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  female  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  form  a 
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larger  percentage  of  the  total  family  income  than  do  the  contributions 
of  the  males  of  corresponding  age.  The  amounts  contributed,  more- 
over, are  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  greater,  although  the  average 
earnings  of  the  individual  females  would  be  somewhat  less  than  those 
of  the  male  children  of  the  same  ages. 

The  average  net  family  income  of  the  649  f amiUes  reported  in  which 
diildren  14  and  15  years  of  age  were  at  work  averaged  $912.  The 
average  earnings  per  family  of  the  children  in  this  age  group  at  work 
was  $129,  or  14.2  per  cent  of  the  net  family  income  of  such  families. 
The  highest  average  earnings  per  family  of  these  children  were  $150 
in  the  families  whose  heads  were  native  bom  of  native  parents.  Only 
slightly  less  were  the  average  earnings  of  the  children  in  the  foreign- 
bom  German  families,  the  foreign-bom  Lithuanian  famiUes,  and  the 
native-bom  German  families.  The  lowest  average,  $38,  was  for  7 
children  in  6  native-bom  Bohemian  famiUes.  Next  above  that  the 
lowest  was  $102  for  foreign-bom  Scandinavian  families.  In  no  race 
group  did  the  per  cent  of  family  income  contributed  by  these  children 
of  14  and  15  exceed  17.4,  the  figure  for  foreign-bom  Italian  families. 

The  average  net  family  income  of  the  55  families  reporting  children 
under  14  years  of  age  at  work  was  $777,  the  average  earnings  per 
family  of  the  children  in  this  age  group  at  work  was  $78,  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  net  family  income  in  their  family.  In  the  following  table 
certain  additional  information  is  given  for  the  families  in  which  there 
were  wage-earning  children  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

It  should  be  stated  that  in  the  columns  showing  the  average  amount 
contributed  to  the  family  the  individual  average  is  given;  that  is,  the 
average  amoimt  given  tiie  family  by  each  child  16  years  of  age  and 
over  at  work,  while  in  the  preceding  table  the  average  contribution  to 
the  family  fund  is  that  paid  in  by  all  of  the  male  and  female  children 
of  that  age  group  in  the  family. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  amount  contributed  per  family  by 
male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  to  have  been  $385  during  the 
year.  The  following  table  shows  that  each  male  child  in  the  same 
age  group  contributed  on  the  average  $291.  A  further  analysis  of  the 
figures  presented  for  these  males  shows  that  their  contributions  repn 
resented  on  the  average  79.5  per  cent  of  their  earnings  and  36.6  per 
cent  of  the  net  family  income. 
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AVBRAQB  INDIVIDUAL  EARNIN08  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  SEX  10  TEAB8  OF  AOB 
AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  AVERAGE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  TO  FAM- 
ILY  INCOME,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  THEIR  EARNINGS  SO  CONTRIBUTED  BY  NATIV* 
ITY  AND  RACE  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES. 


Children  16  yean 

and  over  at  work 

• 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  tunlly. 

Number  of  faml- 
Ueewlth- 

Average  earn- 
ingiof- 

Averase  amount 

oontrlboted  to 

tunlly  by- 

Per  oent  of  earn- 
ing contrib- 
uted to  family 
by-      , 

Male 
ohll- 
drenlO 
yean 
and 
over  at 
work. 

Female 
chil- 
dren 16 
yean 
and 
over  at 
work. 

MBlea. 

Fa- 

mate. 

Males. 

Fe- 

Malea. 

Fa- 

males. 

NativA-bom.  native  DBients 

31 

44 

8373 

8383 

8378 

8209 

74.7 

90.1 

Native-born,  fbreign  parents: 

Oerman 

20 
2 
6 

40 
8 
16 

307 
843 
309 

340 
364 
340 

264 
380 
200 

318 
364 
310 

00.3 
81.0 
84.1 

90.8 

Bohemian  ....••... • 

100.0 

90.0 

Total 

36 

68 

367 

341 

267 

320 

73.0 

91.3 

Foreignpbom: 

lU^an 

262 
196 
102 
66 
78 
7 
12 
21 

468 

321 
168 
112 
188 
16 
19 
38 

819 
874 
480 
392 
894 
271 
423 
366 

330 
366 
800 

316 
307 
322 
868 
273 

288 

266 
801 
333 
830 
306 
806 
313 

330 

327 
366 
806 
380 
302 
308 
308 

00.8 
70.9 
70.0 
84.9 
88.6 
76.0 
72.8 
86.3 

96.7 

Hebrew 

89.0 

Qfnnan 

80  7 

Bohemian 

90.6 

Pollah 

97.3 

Lithuanian 

91  0 

g^n^llni^vtan. 

73.6 

Other  raoei 

96.1 

Total 

739 

1,250 

366 

266 

292 

347 

79.8 

93.3 

Qrand  total 

796 

1,362 

366 

263 

291 

346 

79.6 

08.3 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  number  of  families  in  which  there 
were  wage-earning  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  was  notably 
less  than  the  number  having  wage-earning  female  children  in  the  same 
age  group.  As  before  stated  in  connection  with  the  average  number 
of  children  in  the  age  group  per  family,  this  may  be  accoimted  for  by 
the  fact  that  this  information  was  secured  only  from  such  families 
as  had  children  under  16  years  of  age  or  females,  regardless  of  age,  at 
work.  Another  reason  for  the  diflFerence  is  in  the  greater  tendency 
for  boys  to  leave  home  soon  after  reaching  an  age  of  self-support. 

Although  the  average  earnings  of  the  males  in  this  age  group  were, 
for  each  nativity  and  race  group  without  exception,  greater  than  those 
of  the  females,  yet  the  per  cent  of  earnings  contributed  to  the  family 
fund  by  the  females  exceeds  that  contributed  by  the  males  in  every 
case  but  one.  The  percentage  of  their  earnings  contributed  by  the 
female  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  was  93.2  per  cent,  as  against 
79.5  per  cent  by  the  males.  The  percentages  of  such  contributions 
from  their  earnings  by  the  males  and  females  were  somewhat  closer 
in  the  families  whose  heads  were  foreign  bom  than  in  those  whose 
heads  were  native  bom  of  native  parents  or  in  those  whose  heads 
were  native  bom  of  foreign  parents. 
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The  figures  showing  per  cent  of  individual  earnings  contributed  to 
family  income  have  brought  out  clearly  that  the  females  in  the  age 
group  16  years  of  age  and  over  are  much  more  generous  contributors 
to  the  support  of  the  family  than  are  the  males.  An  even  more 
important  aspect  of  these  males  and  females  as  contributors  to  the 
family  support  is  shown  in  the  comparison  of  the  per  cents  which  their 
contributions  are  of  the  total  family  income.  These  per  cents,  which 
are  presented  in  a  preceding  table,  (page  365),  show  that  the  females  16 
years  of  age  and  over  contributed  39.7  per  cent  of  the  family  income 
as  against  36.5  per  cent  contributed  by  the  males.  These  proportions 
may  be  affected  to  some  extent,  however,  by  the  fact  shown  in  the 
table  on  page  356  that  the  average  nimiber  of  female  children  16  years 
of  age  and  over  per  family  was  larger  than  that  of  males,  there  being 
1.6  females  as  compared  ¥ath  1.4  males. 

MARRIED  WOMEN,  THEIR  EARNINOS  AND  THEIR  FAMILY  CONDITIONS. 

In  considering  the  family  conditions  of  married  women  at  work, 
as  in  all  the  other  data  relating  to  families  of  clothing  workers,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  selection  to  which  the  material  was 
subject,  owing  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  data.  Since  this 
investigation  was  one  concerning  woman  and  child  labor,  only  the 
famiUes  of  women  and  children  who  were  employed  on  men's  ready- 
made  clothing  were  visited  for  detailed  information.  Thus  the 
famiUes  visited  represent  those  of  married  women,  single  women  16 
years  of  age  or  over,  and  male  and  female  children  under  16  years  of 
age  at  work  in  the  clothing  industry. 

The  families  of  married  women  at  work  have  been  divided  into 
two  groups,  owing  to  important  differences  in  the  conditions  under 
which  the  women  work;  these  are  the  families  of  women  who  take 
clothing  from  the  factory  to  be  worked  upon  in  the  home  and  known 
as  ''home  finishers''  and  those  of  women  who  are  employed  in  the 
clothing  shops  or  in  some  other  industry.  Of  these  latter  there  were 
60  who  were  not  employed  in  the  clothing  industry;  these  have  been 
considered  with  the  other  married  women  at  work,  and  the  following 
discussion  is  therefore  not  altogether  limited  to  married  women 
employed  in  the  clothing  industry  but  does  concern  only  families 
some  child  or  woman  member  of  which  was  employed  in  that  industry. 

Altogether  there  were  2,274  families  representing  2,204  married 
women  visited  in  the  five  cities  of  Chicago,  Rochester,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Of  these  married  women  948,  or  43 
per  cent,  were  found  to  be  at  work  for  wages  and  assisting  in  the 
support  of  their  families.  The  per  cents  for  the  five  cities  separately 
are:  Chicago  26.2,  Rochester  27.7,  New  York  64.4,  Philadelphia 
32.4,  and  Baltimore  27.7.  As  special  effort  was  made  to  secure  infoi^ 
49450*— S.  Doc  646, 61-2,  vol.  2 24 
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mation  relating  to  ''home  finishers"  (who  are  mostly  married)  and  ' 
their  f  amilies,  a  larger  proportion  of  married  women  at  work  is  shown 
by  these  figures  than  would  be  found  in  an  equal  number  of  families 
of  workers  generally.  Excluding  such  families,  therefore,  these  per 
cents  become  for  Chicago  21.6,  Rochester  8.5,  New  York  27.3,  Phila- 
delphia 22.4,  Baltimore  15.5,  all  cities  21.3.  In  comparison  with 
these  figures  84  per  cent  of  the  home  finishers  were  married. 

Of  the  948  married  women  at  work  590,  or  62.2  per  cent,  were  home 
finishers.  There  were,  besides  these,  26  women  doing  work  for  wages 
at  home  other  than  home  finishing  of  clothing,  making  a  total  of  616, 
or  64.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  whose  work  permitted  them  to  remain 
at  home. 

Besides  these  948  married  women  who  were  at  work  and  who 
maintained  their  own  households,  there  were  65  married  women  who 
were  found  to  be  working  and  living  with  other  families.  Sixty  of 
these  women  were  at  work  in  the  clothing  industry.  Thirty  were 
home  finishers. 

The  great  preponderance  of  foreign-bom  women  among  the  948 
will  be  noted,  as  only  7.5  per  cent  are  native  bom.  Practically  73 
per  cent  of  all  married  women  at  work  were  Italians  of  foreign  birth. 
There  is  not  such  a  large  proportion  of  Italians  among  the  families 
with  no  married  women  and  no  children  under  16  at  work,  the  per 
cent  of  foreign-bom  Italians  among  these  women  being  only  30; 
native-bom  women  constitute  6.6  per  cent  of  the  same  class.  Among 
these  families  with  no  married  women  and  no  children  under  16  at 
work  the  race  having  the  largest  number  was  the  Hebrew  wiih  218, 
the  Italians  conodng  next  with  207. 

Extended  consideration  of  the  family  conditions  of  home  finishers 
will  not  be  given  here,  as  they  have  been  considered  in  a  separate 
chapter  of  this  report  (p.  213).  Detailed  information  concerning  the 
families  of  all  married  women  at  work  will  be  found  in  Tables  XXVIU* 
and  XXTX,  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

In  the  table  on  page  372  may  be  seen  the  total  niunber  of  families 
which  are  considered  in  this  discussion  concerning  the  incomes  of 
families.  The  first  section  contains  data  relating  to  families  of  home 
finishers,  the  second  section  to  those  of  married  women  in  other  occu- 
pations, and  the  third  section  shows  the  facts  for  families  in  which 
neither  wives  nor  children  under  16  are  at  work  and  is  given  for 
piuposes  of  comparison. 

llie  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  married  women  at  woik 
who  had  husbands  at  work  and  contributing  to  the  family  sup- 
port was  84.4  per  cent  for  home  finishers  as  compared  ¥ath  66.5  per 
cent  for  workers  other  than  home  finishers.  On  the  other  hand 
among  workers  other  than  home  finishers  the  proportion  of  widows, 
deserted  and  divorced  wives,  wives  of  incapacitated  husbands,  and 
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wives  of  idle  husbands  was  considerably  larger  than  among  home 
finishers.  The  condition  as  to  husbands  of  the  married  women  not 
at  work  and  without  children  tmder  16  at  work  corresponds  approxi- 
mately with  that  of  workers  other  than  home  finishers. 

If  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  those  with  living  husbands, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  very  Uttle  difference  between  the 
families  in  which  neither  wives  nor  children  under  16  are  at  work  and 
those  of  married  women  other  than  home  finishers  at  work,  with 
respect  to  the  per  cent  of  such  families  having  no  contribution  from 
husbands.  These  per  cents  are  15.8  and  15.9,  respectively,  while  in 
home  finishers'  families  the  per  cent  is  5.9.  The  husbands  who  are 
listed  as  ''idle"  in  these  tables  are  men  who  have  done  no  work  for 
one  year  or  more  previous  to  the  investigation,  and  who  were  physic- 
ally able  to  work.  Some  few  of  these  men  had  had  small  businesses 
from  which  they  had  saved  money  which  they  had  invested.  Thir- 
teen were  reported  as  not  working  because  of  laziness,  8  of  whom  were 
in  families  without  wives  at  work,  and  the  rest  were  reported  as  being 
unable  to  obtain  work.  Those  husbands  listed  as  ''incapacitated" 
would  for  the  most  part  remain  incapacitated  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  either  because  of  old  age,  injury,  or  serious  iUness.  All  of  them 
had  been  incapacitated  and  noncontributing  for  at  least  a  year. 
In  the  families  with  incapacitated  husbands  having  wives  at  work 
53.9  per  cent  of  the  incapacitated  husbands  were  ill;  in  those  without 
wives  at  work  20  per  cent  were  ill.  In  each  case  practically  all  the 
rest  were  unable  to  work  because  of  old  age. 

In  the  families  with  wives  at  work  the  effect  of  the  idleness  or 
incapacity  of  the  husband  is  shown  by  the  comparatively  large  per- 
centage of  families  having  low  per  capita  incomes.  In  the  families 
having  neither  wives  at  work  nor  children  under  16  at  work  the  per- 
centage of  those  having  small  per  capita  incomes  is  not  much  greater 
in  the  case  of  families  in  which  the  husband  was  idle  or  incapacitated 
than  in  other  families.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  comparatively 
smaller  size  of  such  famiUes  in  the  latter  group,  and  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  a  larger  number  of  children  16  and  over  at  work  whose 
earnings  had  a  tendency  to  raise  the  per  capita  income. 

Among  the  62  families  with  the  married  woman  at  work  in  which 
there  was  no  other  member  16  years  of  age  or  over  there  were  19 
in  which  there  were  children  under  3  years  of  age;  17  in  which  there 
were  children  3  to  5  years  of  age;  19  having  children  6  to  9  years  of 
age;  31  having  children  10  to  13  years  of  age;  and  21  in  which  there 
were  children  14  and  15  years  of  age.  Among  those  families  having 
only  one  member  16  years  of  age  or  over,  other  than  the  mother, 
there  were  7  having  children  under  3  years  of  age;  9  in  which  there 
children  3  to  5  years  of  age;  19  in  which  there  were  children  6  to  9 
years  of  age;  23  having  children  10  to  13  years  of  age;  and  28  having 
children  14  and  15  years  of  age. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  OF  SPECIFIED  CONDITKHI 
HOBO  FIN18E 


Ooodltloo  as  to  hosbtnd. 


Murtedi 


latwofk. 


NlIBI- 

ber. 


Per 
cent  of 
totAL 


Arer- 

yews 
mar- 
ried. 


Number  hayftriK 
ofafldicnof  I 


Under 
14. 


Man 


Widows 

Deserted  and  divorced  wires 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands, 

Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  worlc.... 

Total 


61 

IS 

12 

A 

408 


10.4 
2.2 
3.0 
1.0 

84.4 


27.8 
10.2 

aao 

12.8 
•  12.1 


31 
11 
8 
0 
410 


100.0 


al4.2 


475 


lOi 


a  Not  including  0  not  reported. 
W0!:KBBS,  OTHER  THAN  HOME  FIN1SHBB8. 


Widows. 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands. 

Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work.... 

Total 


76 

31.0 

22.8 

40 

M 

22 

0.1 

•  20.4 

12 

0 

14 

8.0 

28.8 

8 

4 

0 

2.6 

22.0 

6 

4 

338 

60.6 

»12.6 

107 

48 

368 

100.0 

clOwO 

ITS 

« 

a  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  12  not  reported. 
c  Not  including  13  not  reported. 

pgAttimm  WOMEN  NOT  AT  WORK  AND  WITHOUT  CHILDRBN  UNDBR  16  AT  WORK* 


Ocmdition  as  to  husband. 


Married  women  not  at  work  and  without 
children  under  10  at  work. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent  of 
total. 


Aver- 
age 
years 
ma^ 
rIed. 


Number  having 
children  off- 


Under 
14. 


16. 


Widows 

Deserted  and  divorced  wives 

Wives  of  Incapacitated  husbands, 

Wives  of  idle  husbands 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work.. . . 

Total 


145 
18 
55 
20 

406 


10.8 
2.5 
7.5 
2.7 

67.5 


81. 0 
30.2 
34.3 
26.7 
24.3 


42 

0 

10 

13 

348 


10 
1 

4 

6 

112 


734 


100.0 


27.0 


431 


142 
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A8  TO  HUSBAND,  AND  AVSBAOB  SIZE  AND  INCOHE  OF  THBIB  FAIOLIES. 

HOME  FINISHERS. 


Families  of  married  women  at  work. 

Averace 

siEeoi 

tamilies. 

Average 
annual 
fomily 
iDoome, 
including 

of  Wives. 

Averace 

temily 
income, 
including 
eap>t"g« 
of  wives. 

Having  a  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of  wives)  of— 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

8.6 
4.S 

6.5 
4.5 

$401 
570 
375 
293 
523 

12.62 
2.61 
1.42 
1.00 
2.24 

14 

8 

6 

5 

107 

23.0 
23.1 
50.0 
83.3 
21.5 

23 

5 

8 

5 

230 

87.7 
88.5 

66.7 
83.3 
48.0 

35 

8 

11 

6 

328 

57.4 
61.5 
01.7 
100.0 
65.0 

26 
5 

1 

42.6 
38.5 
8.3 

170 

34.1 

4.5 

515 

2.17 

135 

22.0 

280 

47.5 

388 

658 

202 

34.2 

WORKERS,  OTHER  THAN  HOME  FINISHERS. 


3.8 

$580 

$2.08 

18 

24.0 

32 

42.7 

43 

57.8 

32 

42.7 

8.6 

G22 

3.83 

7 

31.8 

10 

45.5 

13 

50.1 

0 

40.0 

4.0 

440 

1.75 

0 

64.3 

11 

78.6 

11 

78.6 

3 

21.4 

5.8 

776 

2.80 

8 

33.3 

5 

55.6 

6 

66.7 

3 

33.3 

3.7 

701 

8.04 

14 

5.0 

47 

10.7 

75 

31.5 

168 

68.5 

8.8 

664 

8.37 

51 

14.2 

105 

20.8 

148 

41.8 

210 

58.7 

MARRIED  WOURN  NOT  AT  WORK  AND  WITHOUT  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AT  WORK. 


Families  of  mairied  women  not  at  work  and  without  children  under  16  at  work. 

Average 

sUeo^ 

famines. 

Average 
annual 
family 
Inoome. 

Average 
pcrc^lta 
weekly 
famUy 
Income. 

Having  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.60. 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Num. 
ber. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

4.3 
5.2 
5.2 
6.8 
6.4 

$846 

880 

on 

003 
1,115 

$8.70 
8.27 
8.25 
2.83 
3.87 

0.S 
5.5 
L8 
5.0 
L8 

6 
8 

4 

6 

28 

4.1 

16.6 
7.8 

30.0 
5.6 

16 
6 

10 
6 

86 

11.0 
83.3 

ia2 
3ao 

17.3 

120 
12 
45 
14 

410 

80.0 

66.7 
81.8 
70.0 
82.7 

AO 

1,085 

8.40 

18 

1.8 

47 

A4 

124 

16i0 

610 

83.1 
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It  will  be  noted  in  Table  XXII  at  the  end  of  this  volume  that  there 
were  17  families  of  married  women  at  work  in  which  children  und^ 
14  were  at  work.  This  represents  29.3  per  cent  of  all  the  famiUes  in 
which  children  under  14  were  at  work.  The  important  bearing  that 
the  earnings  of  these  wives  and  children  have  upon  the  family  income 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  per  capita  weekly  income  excluding 
the  earnings  of  wives  and  children,  which  averages  only  $1.24  for  the 
17  families. 

Of  the  590  home  finishers'  families,  40,  or  6.8  per  cent,  owned  their 
homes.  Of  the  358  families  of  other  married  women  at  work,  25,  or 
7  per  cent,  owned  their  homes.  But  of  the  734  f amiUes  having  neither 
wives  at  work  nor  children  under  16  at  work,  178,  or  24.3  per  cent, 
owned  their  homes.  These  homes  were  owned  free  in  some  cases, 
under  a  mortgage  in  others. 

By  referring  to  Table  XX  it  will  be  seen  that  the  comparisons 
made  between  the  families  of  home  finishers  and  those  of  other 
married  women  at  work  for  all  the  cities  combined,  on  the  basis  of 
incomes,  hold  true  in  the  separate  cities,  with  but  slight  variation. 
In  each  city  the  percentage  of  families  without  contributing  husbands 
is  larger  among  other  than  home  finishers,  than  among  home  finish- 
ers. The  percentage  of  families  having  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of 
$2  or  more  is  smaller  among  the  latter  class  than  among  the  former; 
but  in  both  classes  the  largest  percentage  of  families  with  such 
incomes  is  found  among  those  having  husbands  at  work. 

The  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  f amiUes  in  this  respect 
is  due  to  the  lower  earning  capacity  in  general  of  the  families  of  home 
finishers. 

It  might  be  said,  however,  that  exceptions  to  all  these  tendencies 
have  been  found.  There  were  famiUes  among  those  with  neither 
wives  nor  children  under  16  at  work  which  had  very  small  annual 
incomes  and  small  per  capita  weekly  incomes.  There  were  also 
families  of  married  women  at  work  other  than  home  finishers,  and  a 
few  families  of  home  finishers  which  had  large  incomes  and  large  per 
capita  weekly  incomes.  In  almost  all  cases  where  families  had  large 
incomes,  however,  the  principal  source  of  such  incomes  was  from 
children  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Besides  the  facts  relating  to  the  incomes  of  the  families  of  married 
women  at  work  there  are  certain  other  facts  which  are  important  in 
considering  their  social  conditions.  These  may  be  brought  out  by  a 
classification  of  the  families  according  to  the  reason  for  the  wives 
going  to  work. 

The  358  famiUes  of  married  women  at  work  other  than  home 
finishers,  shown  in  Table  XX  are  the  only  ones  included  in  this 
discussion,  as  the  famihes  of  home  finishers  are  discussed  in  detaeil  in 
a  sepaiate  chapter  of  this  report. 
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but  the  average  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  these  families  was 
almost  the  same.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  family  in  the 
one  case  was  5.9;  and  in  the  other  3.8.  But  aside  from  the  size  of 
the  family  the  question  of  the  age  of  its  members  is  of  a  groat  deal 
of  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  family  income,  for  as  the  chil- 
dren become  older  they  become  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  family. 
Of  the  total  number  of  the  families  of  home  finishers  only  29.6  per 
cent  had  children  16  or  over;  of  the  famiUes  with  married  women 
at  work  other  than  home  finishers,  44.4  per  cent  had  children  who 
were  16  years  of  age  or  over.  In  both  classes  of  families  about  the 
same  per  cent  of  such  children  were  at  work.  But  all  of  the  families 
with  neither  wives  nor  children  imder  16  at  work,  had  children  16 
years  of  age  or  over  at  work,  since  information  was  secured  only 
from  famiUes  having  either  a  child  under  16  or  a  woman  16  or  over 
at  work.  On  the  other  hand,  80.5  per  cent  of  the  families  of  home 
finishers,  48.3  per  cent  of  those  of  other  married  women  at  work,  and 
58.7  per  cent  of  those  with  neither  wives  at  work  nor  children  under 
16  at  work,  had  children  under  14.  This  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  these  three  classes  which  have  children  16  and  over  is  of  impor- 
tance when  the  family  incomes  are  compared. 

All  the  families  with  neither  wives  at  work  nor  children  under  16 
at  work,  had  children  16  or  over  at  work,  while,  as  stated  above, 
only  29.6  per  cent  and  44.4  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  families  of 
home  finishers  and  of  other  married  women  at  work  had  such 
children;  and  as  the  average  number  of  children  16  or  over  at 
work  per  family  having  them  was  about  the  same  in  each  group,  it 
follows  that  the  average  number  per  family  for  all  families,  was 
much  larger  in  the  former  than  in  the  two  latter  groups.  Besides, 
the  average  earnings  per  child  16  and  over  at  work  in  famiUes  with 
neither  wives  at  work  nor  children  under  16  at  work  was  $297,  as 
compared  with  $243  and  $253,  respectively,  in  the  famiUes  of  home 
finishers  and  of  other  married  women  at  work.  It  wiU  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  average  income  per  family  from  children  16  and  over 
was  much  less  in  the  famiUes  of  home  finishers  and  other  married 
women  at  work,  than  in  the  famiUes  having  neither  wives  at  work 
nor  children  under  16  at  work. 

The  children  16  and  over,  however,  were  not  the  only  source  from 
which  these  famiUes  received  a  greater  income.  The  average  yearly 
earnings  of  the  husbands  of  women  not  at  work  and  having  no  chU- 
dren  imder  16  at  work  were  $444,  as  compared  with  $306  and  $374 
for  the  husbands  of  home  finishers  and  of  other  married  women  at 
work,  respectively.  The  income  from  other  sources  was  also  larger 
in  the  former  class  of  famiUes  than  in  the  two  latter,  but  this  source 
of  income  is  lees  important. 
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$825  during  the  previous  year,  of  which  amount  the  mother  earned 
$275.  They  all  had  steady  employment  during  the  year.  The 
mother  did  all  the  cooking,  sewing,  and  housework  after  she  returned 
from  the  factory.  The  family  occupied  two  rooms  in  a  brick  tene- 
ment, only  one  of  which  was  used  for  sleeping  purposes.  The  house 
was  very  dirty,  and  during  the  day  after  school  the  youngest  children 
stayed  in  the  rooms  without  heat  in  winter,  played  on  the  street,  or 
visited  the  neighbors.  The  family  was  paying  off  the  funeral  expenses 
of  an  older  daughter  who  had  died  during  the  year  and  who  had  been 
housekeeper. 

This  group  constituted  8.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  families 
imder  discussion.  The  per  cents  in  the  various  cities  were:  Chicago 
9.6,  Rochester  none.  New  York  5.4,  Philadelphia  9.8,  and  Baltimore 
10.4.  As  in  the  preceding  group  the  famiUes  in  group  2  present  varia- 
tions in  individual  cases. 

3.  In  the  third  group  are  families  which  had  been  deserted  by  the 
husband,  and  the  wife  left  with  younger  children  with  no  one  but 
herself,  or  perhaps  herself  and  one  child  16  or  over,  to  support  them. 
One  or  two  instances  of  divorce  are  included  in  this  group,  but  the 
large  majority  are  cases  of  desertion.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
such  a  family,  a  Jewish  family  living  in  Rochester.  The  wife  was 
bom  in  the  United  States,  but  the  husband  was  bom  in  Russia.  The 
family  consisted  of  the  wife,  36  years  old,  two  sons,  16  and  14  years 
old,  respectively,  and  the  wife's  mother,  who  was  72  years  old  and 
unable  to  work.  They  also  had*one  woman  boarder.  They  occupied 
a  six-room  flat  in  a  two-family  building  in  the  Jewish  section  of  the 
city.  The  husband  had  left  the  family  four  years  ago,  and  since  that 
time  had  contributed  nothing  to  their  support.  The  income  of  the 
family  during  the  past  year  was  $825,  of  which  the  wife  contributed 
$400,  the  boy  of  16  $275,  and  the  boarder  and  lodger  $150,  the  latter 
being  the  gross  amount  paid  by  the  boarder  and  lodger.  There  was 
an  older  boy  18  years  of  age  who  had  entered  the  navy,  but  he  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  family.  The  wife  stated  that  she  found  it 
necessary  to  take  the  16-y ear-old  boy  out  of  school,  but  that  she 
intended  to  send  the  boy  of  14  on  to  the  high  school  at  least. 

The  families  in  this  group  represented  3.4  per  cent  of  the  total  nuno- 
ber  of  families  considered  in  all  cities.  In  Chicago  the  per  cent  was 
4.8,  in  Rochester  12.5,  in  New  York  none,  in  Philadelphia  3.3,  and  in 
Baltimore  6.2. 

4.  The  families  comprising  the  fourth  group  are  those  in  which  the 
husband  was  incapacitated  through  illness,  injury,  or  old  age,  and 
the  main  support  of  the  family  fell  upon  the  wife.  The  following 
family  is  an  example  of  those  faUing  in  this  group:  The  family  was 
ItaUan,  living  in  Philadelphia,  and  consisting  of  the  husband,  aged 
64|  wife,  two  daughters,  aged  18  and  15,  and  a  son  12  years  old.    The 
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husband  had  been  ill  and  feeble-minded  for  five  years,  during  which 
time  he  had  not  been  able  to  work.  The  wife  went  to  work  when  the 
husband  became  ill.  The  income  of  the  family  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  $1,000,  of  which  the  wife  earned  S400  and  the  daughters 
$300  each.  The  home  was  fairly  well  furnished,  and  they  evidently 
lived  pretty  well.    The  boy  of  12  was  attending  school. 

There  were  8.5  per  cent  of  all  the  families  of  married  women  at  work, 
other  than  home  finishers,  which  fell  in  this  group.  In  Chicago  there 
were  7.2  per  cent,  in  Rochester  12.5  per  cent,  in  New  York  9  per  cent, 
in  Philadelphia  9.8  per  cent,  and  in  Baltimore  8.3  per  cent. 

5.  The  fifth  group  of  families  includes  those  in  which  the  husband 
was  unable  to  support  the  family  by  his  own  efforts.  The  causes  of 
this  inability  on  the  part  of  the  husband  to  support  the  family  were 
two — ^unemployment  and  low  wages.  In  cases  where  unemployment 
was  the  cause  the  husband's  wages  when  working  full  time  were  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  family,  but  owing  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  his 
work  or  the  business  depression  he  was  unable  to  obtain  steady 
employment  during  the  year.  In  the  second  case,  that  of  low  wagesy 
the  husband  was  employed  a  full  year  or  nearly  so,  but  the  wages 
which  he  obtained  were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  family.  These 
were  for  the  most  part  families  which  had  a  number  of  young  children 
not  old  enough  to  work  and  help  support  the  family,  consequently 
this  help  must  come  from  the  wife.  Following  are  examples  of  fam- 
ilies of  these  two  kinds: 

The  first  was  an  Italian  family  living  in  New  York,  the  husband 
having  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years.  The  family  consisted 
of  the  husband,  28  years  old,  the  wife,  a  baby  of  11  months,  and  the 
wife's  mother,  who  was  60  years  old  and  could  not  go  out  to  work. 
The  income  of  the  family  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  $360, 
of  which  the  husband  earned  $250  and  the  wife  $110.  The  husband 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade  and  when  employed  full  time  got  $10  a 
week;  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  only  150  days'  employment  during 
the  year.  The  wife  nursed  her  baby  imtil  her  husband  got  out  of 
work;  she  then  weaned  it  when  4  months  old  and  went  to  work  in 
the  factory.  She  expected  to  give  birth  to  another  child  in  a  few 
months.  The  grandmother  took  care  of  the  baby  and  the  house 
while  the  wife  was  at  work.  The  second  family  were  Croatians 
Uving  in  Chicago.  They  had  been  in  the  United  States  three  years. 
The  membership  of  the  family  was  made  up  of  the  husband,  38  years 
old,  the  wife,  two  daughters  16  and  8  years  of  age,  and  a  boy  of  12. 
The  husband  was  a  laborer  in  a  box  factory  at  $1.50  per  day.  He 
worked  225  days  during  the  year  and  earned  $338.  The  wife  was  a 
button  sewer  in  a  clothing  factory  and  earned  $146  during  the  year. 
The  girl  of  16  had  been  in  the  United  States  only  four  weeks  but  had 
been  employed  all  of  that  time  at  $1.50  a  week,  earning  a  total  of  $6. 
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They  obtained  S3  from  other  sources,  making  the  total  income  for 
the  year  $493. 

There  were  77  families,  or  21.6  per  cent  of  all  the  families  con- 
sidered which  came  within  this  group.  The  per  cents  for  the  different 
cities  were,  Chicago  14.4,  Rochester  12.5,  New  York  37.8,  Philadel- 
phia 18,  Baltimore  10.4.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  these  families  in  each  city  in  which  the  inabiUty  of 
the  husband  to  support  the  family  was  due  to  unemployment  or  to 
low  wages: 

FAMILIES  IN  WHICH  WIFE  WORKED  BECAUSE   OF   INABILITY  OF  HUSBAND  TO 

SUPPORT  FAMILY. 


Total 
temiUes. 

Families  In  which  inablUty  of  hasbaod 
to  support  family  was  due  to— 

City. 

Unemptoyment 

LowwiSBS. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent 

Chlcaffo 

18 

42 
11 
5 

11 

1 

82 
3 

1 

6L1 
100.0 
76.2 
27.3 
20.0 

7 

18.9 

New  York 

10 

8 

4 

28.8 

PbUadelphIa 

72.7 

Ralttmnni 

80.0 

Total 

77 

48 

02.3 

29 

87.7 

The  weekly  per  capita  income  of  all  the  families  in  this  group, 
excluding  the  wives'  earnings,  was  $1.76. 

6.  The  sixth  group  contains  only  4  families  in  all.  These  are  cases 
where  the  husband  had  been  earning  enough  to  support  the  family, 
but  the  business  depression  of  1907-8  had  caused  him  to  lose  his 
position,  and  the  wife  had  to  obtain  such  work  as  she  could  find  in 
order  to  support  the  family. 

7.  The  seventh  group  comprises  those  families  where  the  husband's 
idleness,  that  is,  unjustifiable  idleness,  so  lessened  the  family  income 
that  the  wife  was  forced  to  work.  There  has  been  included  in  this 
group  also  one  family  where  an  older  son's  idleness  was  the  cause  of 
the  necessity  for  the  mother's  working,  instead  of  the  idleness  of  the 
father.    Following  is  an  example  of  such  a  family. 

This  was  an  ItaUan  family  living  in  Philadelphia.  The  family 
consisted  of  a  husband  32  years  old,  a  wife  of  23,  a  child  of  7  months 
and  the  wife's  mother,  who  was  60  years  old.  There  were  also  3 
other  children,  who  were  taken  last  year  by  the  father  to  his  family  in 
Italy  and  left  there.  The  wife  was  married  at  the  age  of  15.  The 
husband  was  a  busheler  in  a  clothing  factory,  earning  $9  a  week,  but 
he  had  worked  only  50  days  during  the  year  and  contributed  $76  to 
the  family.  He  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years,  and  during 
that  time  had  visited  his  mother  in  Italy  twice.  He  was  an  only  son, 
and  his  mother  and  father  had  paid  his  expenses  to  Italy.    Tlte  wife 
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was  a  buttonhole  maker  and  had  earned  $375  during  the  year. 
The  husband  was  a  large,  healthy,  strong  man,  but  seemed  to  think 
it  only  proper  that  the  support  of  the  family  should  fall  upon  his 
wife.    The  wife  had  been  at  work  four  years. 

The  famiUes  in  this  group  constituted  6.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  considered  in  all  cities.  In  Chicago  they  constituted  9.6 
per  cent  of  the  families  of  married  women  at  work  other  than  home 
finishers,  in  Rochester  12.5  per  cent,  in  New  York  4.5  per  cent,  in 
Philadelphia  6.5  per  cent,  and  in  Baltimore  none. 

8.  The  eighth  group  of  f amiUcs  comprises  those  in  which  the  wife's 
earnings  were  not  absolutely  necessary,  according  to  the  testimony 
obtained  from  the  family.  In  such  famihes  the  earnings  of  the  wife 
were  enabling  the  family  to  liye  in  better  circumstances,  to  raise  their 
standard  of  Uving,  or  to  save  money  for  future  purposes,  or  to  buy 
property.  In  some  cases  it  was  stated  by  the  family  that  they  were 
saving  or  buying  property,  but  information  on  this  subject  was  difficult 
to  obtain,  so  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  group  suchfamiUes  with 
those  having  a  comparatively  large  income  but  about  which  no 
definite  statement  was  made  as  to  whether  they  were  saving  or  buy- 
ing property. 

The  following  are  examples  of  families  which  come  within  this 
group:  The  first  family,  Uving  in  Baltimore,  consisted  of  husband 
and  wife,  27  and  25  years  of  age,  respectively.  They  had  no  children. 
They  were  Lithuanians,  having  emigrated  from  Russia  seven  and 
three  years  ago,  respectively.  The  husband  was  a  presser  in  a 
clothinyg  factory,  earning  $12  a  week.  Owing  to  the  slackness  of 
work  he  earned  only  $400  during  the  past  year.  The  wife  was  a 
finisher  in  a  clothing  factory  and  earned  $170  during  the  year.  The 
wife  said  she  had  no  small  children  to  care  for,  they  were  saving 
money,  and  when  they  had  children  or  her  husband  thought  they 
had  a  good  enough  start  she  would  stay  at  home. 

The  second  family  was  a  Jewish  family  living  in  Baltimore.  The 
members  were  a  husband,  wife,  two  daughters  16  and  13  years  of 
age,  respectively,  and  a  son  of  12.  The  husband  was  a  teacher  of 
Hebrew  and  earned  from  $5  to  $10  a  week,  according  to  the  number 
of  pupils  he  had ;  he  earned  $300  during  the  past  year,  his  earnings 
having  been  reduced  on  account  of  the  effect  of  the  business  depres- 
sion. The  giri  of  16  was  at  work  and  earned  $250  during  the  year. 
The  wife  kept  a  small  toy  and  candy  store  from  which  she  netted 
$200  during  the  year.  The  family  live  modestly  and  thriftily.  The 
diildren  were  dressed  neatly,  and  the  home  was  well  kept.  Two 
years  ago  they  purchased  their  home,  paying  $1,200  down  and  giving 
a  mortgage  for  $500  to  the  building  and  loan  association. 

The  third  family  was  of  the  German  race,  living  in  Chicago.  The 
mother  was  bom  in  Germany,  but  the  children  were  all  bom  in  the 
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United  States.  The  husband  died  four  years  ago,  and  after  his  death 
the  mother  had  gone  out  as  a  domestic  desultorily.  The  family 
consisted  of  the  mother,  and  two  daughters  of  21  and  19  years  of 
age.  The  mother  has  earned  $100  during  the  year  and  the  two  giris 
together  $500.  They  lived  in  a  well-furnished,  nicely  kept  flat  on  the 
north  side.  Both  girls  were  operators  in  a  clothing  factory,  but  had 
lost  considerable  time  during  the  year. 

The  families  in  this  group  constituted  39.5  per  cent  of  the  358 
families  under  consideration.  In  Chicago  they  were  36.8  per  cent  of 
the  families  considered  in  that  city;  in  Rochester  they  were  25  per 
cent,  in  New  York  39.6  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia  41  per  cent,  and  in 
Baltimore  43.8  per  cent.  The  weekly  per  capita  income,  excluding 
the  wires'  earnings,  of  the  families  in  this  group  was  $3.40.  Includ- 
ing the  Ydves'  earnings  it  was  $4.66. 

Of  the  total  of  358  families  of  married  women  at  work  other  than 
home  finishers  in  all  cities  there  were  109,  or  30.4  per  cent,  which  con- 
sisted only  of  husband  and  wife.  In  practically  all  cases  these  were 
yoimg  people  who  had  not  been  married  long,  but  in  a  few  instances 
they  were  older  persons  who  had  never  had  children  or  whose  children 
had  died  or  married  and  left  them.  The  distribution  of  these  families 
has  some  bearing  upon  the  lai^e  percentage  of  families  found  in 
group  8  above.  Thus,  although  they  represented  only  30.4  per  cent 
of  the  total,  they  composed  46.1  per  cent  of  the  families  in  group 
8.  About  59  per  cent  of  all  the  families  of  this  description  are  foimd 
in  group  8,  the  most  of  the  other  41  per  cent  being  in  group  5  where 
the  husband  had  lost  considerable  time  through  the  seasonal  nature 
of  his  work  or  through  business  depression. 

Besides  these  eight  main  groups  there  were  a  few  families  in  which 
the  reason  for  the  wife's  going  to  work  was  a  special  one  not  per- 
mitting the  family  to  be  grouped  as  above.  Thus,  in  one  case  the 
wife  was  working  to  pay  for  the  husband's  passage  to  the  United 
States;  in  another  case  she  was  helping  to  pay  for  her  husband's 
course  in  a  medical  college  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  in  the  fourth 
year.  In  two  other  cases  the  wife  was  working  to  help  pay  for  the 
family's  passage  to  the  United  States,  for  which  money  had  been 
borrowed.  In  three  cases,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  husband 
was  working,  but  instead  of  giving  his  wages  to  the  family  he  used 
them  up  in  drinking  and  gambling.  In  another  case  the  wife  was 
contributing  her  earnings  to  her  aged  parents,  who  were  imable  to 
support  themselves.  And  in  one  other  case  the  wife's  illness  had 
put  the  family  so  badly  in  debt  that  she  felt  it  necessary  for  her  to 
work  and  help  pay  it  off. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  examples  given  do  not  represent 
the  individual  variations  of  other  families  within  the  several  groups. 
They  are  actual  cases  whidi  present  the  main  facts  upon  which  the 
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dassification  was  based.    The  selection  by  race  and  cities  is  of  no 
significance. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  XX  that  in  a  large  number  of  these 
families  there  were  children  of  various  ages,  from  babies  up  to  13 
years  of  age.  An  important  question  arises  as  to  who  takes  care  of 
these  children  while  the  mother  is  at  work.  In  the  following  table 
are  shown  the  number  of  families  of  home  finishers  and  of  women 
at  work  in  other  occupations  having  children  of  specified  ages  and 
the  person  caring  for  such  children  while  the  mother  is  at  work: 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  OF  SPECI- 
FIED  AQE8,  IN  WmCH  CHILDREN  WERE  CARED  FOR  BY  SPECIFIED  PERSONS. 


FamlUea  of  home  ttnlshers. 

Rdfttfontoehildren 
of  person  Uklng 
eanofthem. 

Number  haying  children  of 
ages— 

To- 
tal (o) 

Number  having  children  of 
agee— 

To- 

Under 
8. 

Stoft. 

etoo. 

10  to  13. 

Under 
3. 

3to5. 

OtoO. 

10tol3 

tal  (•) 

Mothfr 

127 

43 
7 

14 
12 
18 

1 
13 

3 
37 

110 

28 
8 

13 
10 
13 

1 
10 

2 
35 

124 

19 
5 

8 
13 
0 

g8 

15 
11 

243 

51 
10 

17 
18 
20 

1 
13 

3 
54 

2 

2 

Mother  and   other 
penon 

FJther 

1 
2 

4 
6 

ii' 

10 

Father   and    other 
perscHi 

10 

Brother  or  sister. ... 

1 

Grandmother 

Grandfather. ........ 

7 

5 

1 
2 
2 
3 

1 
7 

1 

15 
1 

Aunt 

6 

1 
10 

3 

1 
1 
2 

4 

Other  relaUve 

Neighbor 

5 

7 

Day^ntUBerr 

2 

nooSb!?^...::.::. 

16 

Not  reported 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Total 

276 

226 

204 

145 

431 

18 

26 

34 

se 

76 

•  In  the  details  of  this  table  each  tBmHj  ^>pears  as  many  times  as  it  has  children  of  the  different  age 
groups.  On  account  of  this  duplication  the  totals  are  not  comparable  with  the  numbers  In  the  several 
columns,  the  total  being  the  actual  number  of  families  considered. 

In  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  home  finishers  it  is  shown  that 
there  were  127  famiUes  in  which  children  under  3  years  of  age  and 
110  famihes  in  which  children  3  to  5  years  of  age  were  cared  for  by 
the  mothers.  The  much  larger  proportion  of  mothers  who  cared  for 
their  own  children  among  the  home  finishers  as  compared  with 
women  doing  other  work  is  to  be  expected.  Among  the  275  fami- 
lies of  home  finishers  in  which  children  under  3  years  of  age  were 
found,  there  were  84  in  which  neither  the  mother  nor  the  father 
had  any  part  in  caring  for  the  children  while  the  mother  was  at  work; 
and  there  were  15  out  of  18  families  of  women  other  than  home  fin-*- 
ishers  in  which  a  similar  condition  existed.  Altogether  in  both 
classes  of  famiUes  there  were  163  families  in  which  neither  the  mothers 
nor  fathers  took  any  part  in  caring  for  the  children  under  14  years  of 
age.  There  were  16  families  in  which  it  was  reported  that  no  one  took 
care  of  the  children.    These  children  were  not  left  absolutely  without 
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attention,  for  they  were  cared  for  up<m  occasions;  but  no  one  paid  any 
particular  attention  to  them  and  they  were  very  largely  left  to  their 
own  resources.  In  many  cases  where  some  one  was  supposed  to  take 
care  of  children,  they  were  left  more  or  less  to  themselves.  Mothers 
who  work  from  3  to  15  hours  a  day,  as  home  finishers  often  do,  can 
not  give  proper  attention  to  their  children  even  though  they  remain 
at  home;  and  often  the  home  finishers  assemble  for  work  in  one  room 
in  some  flat  other  than  their  own.  The  children  of  mothers  who 
go  out  to  work  leaving  the  house  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
coming  back  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  doing  their  own  housework 
besides,  are  less  likely  to  receive  proper  care  than  are  children  whose 
mothers  remain  and  work  at  home.  In  some  cases  the  homes  were 
neglected,  dirty,  and  unkept;  in  others  the  children  were  allowed  to 
take  care  of  themselves  or  of  each  other,  and  some  children  had  gone 
astray  as  a  result  of  the  mothers'  working. 

Information  was  obtained,  in  some  cases,  as  to  the  niunber  of  hours 
per  day  which  the  married  women  at  work,  other  than  home  finishers, 
gave  to  housework.  In  Chicago  there  were  86  women  reported  upon 
who  averaged  2  hours  and  55  minutes  per  day,  the  range  being  from 
1  to  5  hours.  In  Rochester  there  were  5  women  who  averaged  2 
hours  and  45  minutes  a  day;  in  New  York  80  who  averaged  2  hours 
and  20  minutes;  in  Philadelphia  16  who  averaged  2  hours  and  15 
minutes;  and  in  Baltimore  18  who  averaged  2  hours  and  35  minutes. 
Some  of  these  women  did  all  their  housework,  others  only  a  part.  It 
was  found  very  difficult  to  obtain  definite  information  on  this  subject. 
Most  women  did  not  do  their  housework  in  consecutive  hours,  and 
this  fact  renders  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  time  given  to  thework. 

SINGLB  WOMEN  16  TEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK. 

In  studying  the  families  and  home  conditions  of  women  and  chil- 
dren employed  in  the  men's  clothing  industry,  it  was  found  that 
among  the  2,274  families  visited  in  the  five  cities  included  in  the 
investigation  there  were  1,987  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over 
who  were  at  work.  About  82  per  cent  of  these  women  were  at  work 
in  the  men's  clothing  industry,  and  18  per  cent  were  employed  in 
various  other  industries.  The  facts  presented  here  concern  all  of 
these  women  and  their  families,  with  no  attempt  to  correlate  them  on 
the  basis  of  occupations,  industries,  or  races. 

In  the  following  table  the  nimiber  and  per  cent  of  women  of  each 
age  are  shown,  together  with  the  average  number  of  years  since  begin- 
ning work,  the  average  number  of  days  worked  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  average  earnings  the  past  year.  The  table  also  presents 
similar  information  for  the  total  number  in  each  city.  The  figures 
in  detail  for  each  city  may  be  found  in  Table  XIX. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  OF  SPECIFIED  AQES  AT  WORK,  YEARS 
SINCE  BEOINNINO  WORK,  AVERAGE  DAYS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS 
PAST  YEAR,  BY  AGE. 


Age. 


Number. 


Percent 
of  total. 


Years  tinoe  begtn- 
ning  work. 


Number 
reporting. 


Average 
years. 


Average 
days 

worked 
past 
year. 


Average 

eamtngs 

past 

year. 


lAyeara 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

Vyean 

Sy«" 

22  yean 

23  yean 

34  yean 

25  to  29  yean 

10  yean  and  over.. 


406 
338 
289 
230 
183 
136 
119 
64 
43 
112 
08 


20.4 
17.0 
14.6 
11.6 
9.2 
6.8 
6.0 
3.2 
2.2 
5.6 
8.4 


396 
327 
280 
217 
177 
132 
112 
63 
42 
107 
65 


2.1 
2.9 
3.7 
4.5 
5.0 
6.0 
6.4 
6.9 
6i9 
8.6 
17.8 


•  238 
237 
247 
244 

»241 
246 
240 
247 
237 
246 
246 


8207 
238 
273 
287 
281 
310 
310 
318 
274 
309 
813 


Total. 


Chfcago 

Rochester 

New  York... 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore 


1,987 


100.0 


1,918 


4.7 


C241 


265 


584 
143 
613 
277 
370 


29.4 
7.2 
30.9 
13.9 
18.6 


524 
143 
009 
276 
366 


4.0 
5.2 
4.8 
4.7 
4.4 


250 
241 
241 
228 
221 


306 
300 

253 
251 
219 


Total. 


1,967 


100.0 


1,918 


4.7 


•  241 


265 


•  Not  including  2  not  reported.     *  Not  including  1  not  reported.     •  Not  including  3  not  reported. 

It  is  seen  that  the  greater  proportion  of  these  women,  63.6  per  cent, 
were  of  the  ages  16  to  19,  inclusive,  and  that  there  was  a  steadily 
decreasing  percentage  with  the  increase  in  age.  It  is  found  that  the 
average  age  of  beginning  work  of  all  women  up  to  the  age  of  22, 
inclusive,  was  imder  16,  varying  from  13.9  years  for  those  16  years 
of  age  to  15.6  years  for  those  22  years  old.  These  women  represent 
85.5  per  cent  of  the  women  of  all  ages. 

In  the  following  table  the  ages  at  beginning  work  are  presented 
in  a  classified  form  for  the  single  women  who  reported  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  73.8  per  cent  of  all  these 
women  began  to  work  for  wages  imder  16  years  of  age.  It  wHl  be 
noticed  also  that  the  percentage  of  women  who  began  to  work  at 
16  or  over  is  a  constantly  increasing  one  with  the  increase  in  the 
present  age  of  women.  While  these  figures  are  admittedly  only 
approximate,  they  are  still  significant,  especially  when  it  is  recalled 
that  in  the  families  visited  75.6  per  cent  of  the  children  14  and  15 
years  of  age  were  at  work.  The  women  of  the  older  ages  considered 
here  were  very  largely  foreign  bom  and  many  of  them  worked  on  a 
farm  before  coming  to  the  United  States,  but  did  not  work  for  wages. 
This  fact  tends  to  make  the  percentage  who  began  to  work  for  wages 
at  earlier  ages  lower,  although  the  women  may  have  left  school  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  children  bom  in  the  United  States, 
494W— S.  Doc.  646,  61-2,  vol  2 ^26 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AQB  AND  OVER  AT  WORK 
REPORTINQ  WHO  BEGAN  WORK  AT  SPECIFIED  AGES. 


Number  beginning  work  at  specified  age. 

Total 
number. 

Present  age. 

Under  14 
years. 

14  years. 

15  yean. 

16  years. 

17  years. 

18  years. 

19  yean 
andover. 

16  years 

123 
93 
76 
51 
35 
23 
27 
13 
5 
11 
16 

172 
120 
93 
75 
38 
39 
17 
13 
5 
16 
12 

84 
74 
47 
32 
36 
26 
13 
7 
7 
13 
4 

17 
36 
48 
29 
28 
22 
16 
4 
5 
4 
3 

900 

17  years                  . 

4 
12 
17 
16 

6 
15 

6 

2 
13 

3 

327 

18yeare*.I!!!II!!I 

4 
10 
17 
7 
7 
5 
3 
10 
6 

280 

19  years 

.  3 
7 
9 
17 
15 
15 
40 
23 

217 

20  years 

177 

21  years 

133 

22  years 

113 

23  years 

68 

24  years 

43 

25  to  ^  vears 

107 

30  years'and  over 

6S 

Total 

473 

600 

34.1 

211 

93 

60 

129 

1,918 

1 

Per  cent  beginning  work  at  specified  age. 

Present  age. 

Under  14 
years. 

14  yean. 

15  yean. 

16  years. 

17  years. 

18  yean. 

19  years 
anaover. 

TotaL 

16yeare 

31.1 
28.5 
27.2 
23.5 
19.8 
17.4 
24.1 
20.6 
11.9 
10.3 
24.6 

43.4 
30.7 
33.2 
34.6 
21.6 
29.6 
15.2 
20.6 
11.9 
15.0 
18.5 

21.2 
22.6 
16.8 
14.7 
20.3 
19.7 
11.6 
11. 1 
16.7 
12.1 
6.1 

4.3 
11.0 
17.1 
13.4 
15.8 
16.7 
14.3 

6.4 
11.9 

3.7 

3.1 

100.0 

17  years 

1.2 
4.3 
7.8 
9.0 
4.5 

13.4 
9.5 
4.8 

12.1 
3.1 

100.0 

18  years 

1.4 
4.6 
9.6 
5.3 
6.2 
8.0 
7.1 
9.4 
9.2 

100.0 

10  years 

1.4 
4.0 
6.8 
15.2 
23.8 
35.7 
37.4 
35.4 

100.0 

20  years.. 

100.0 

21  years 

100.0 

22  Tears 

100.0 

23  years 

100.0 

24  years 

100.0 

25  to  29  years 

100.0 

30  years  and  over 

100.0 

Total 

24.7 

31.3 

17.9 

11.0 

4.8 

8.6 

6.7 

100.0 

It  has  been  seen  that  these  1,987  smgle  women  at  work  for  whom 
data  are  here  tabulated  had  been  at  work  an  average  of  4.7  years.  It 
is  a  general  beUef  that  women  in  factory  employments  such  as  these 
easily  and  frequently  change  not  only  from  shop  to  shop  but  from  one 
industry  to  another.  The  following  table  gives  some  information  on 
this  point  in  regard  to  all  but  73  of  these  women.  It  shows  the 
number  and  per  cent  who  have  worked  in  one  industry  only  and  the 
number  and  per  cent  who  have  worked  in  more  than  a  single  industry. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT 
WORK  WHO  HAVE  WORKED  IN  ONE  INDUSTRY  ONLY,  AND  IN  MORE  THAN 
ONE  INDUSTRY,  BY  CITIES. 


Citlet. 

Total 
number 
of  women 
at  work. 

Single  women  who 
have   worked  in 
one  industry  only. 

Single  women  who 
have  worked  in 
more  than  one  in- 
dustry. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

New  York. 

613 
143 
277 
370 
684 

a637 
115 
»212 
a286 
C366 

a88.3 

8a4 

*76.8 
•  78.1 
e7a4 

•  72 
28 

»64 

•  80 
•  154 

•  11.8 

R  ochcs  ter - 

19  6 

Philadelphia 

*23.2 

Baltimorf^ . . . 

•  21  9 

Chicago......  - 

«29.6 

Total.. 

1,987 

'1,516 

tf79.2 

4896 

'aoi8 



a  Not  including  4  not  reported. 
h  Not  Including  1  not  reported. 

cNo 
<Nc 

t  indudln 
»tinoludin 

lf64notrei 
g  73  not  re 

;>orted. 
ported. 
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According  to  this  table,  of  the  1,914  women  reporting,  1,516,  or 
79.2  per  cent,  had  worked  in  one  industry  only,  and  398,  or  only  20.8 
per  cent,  had  worked  in  more  than  one  industry.  In  New  York 
88.2  per  cent  had  worked  in  only  one  industry,  and  in  Rochester 
80.4  per  cent.  In  Chicago  the  per  cent  was  lowest,  70.4,  although 
these  Chicago  women  reported  the  average  years  since  beginning 
work  as  only  4.0  years. 

The  data  secured  concerning  the  days  worked  and  the  amoimts 
earned  by  these  women  during  the  year  covered  by  the  investigation 
as  shown  by  a  preceding  table  are  necessarily  estimated  because  it 
was  impossible  to  visit  all  the  establishments  in  which  these  women 
were  employed  and  find  out  their  exact  earnings  for  the  entire  year, 
and  consequently  it  was  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  statement  of  the 
individual.  These  statements  were  secured  by  close  questioning 
by  the  agents  of  the  bureau.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  that  were 
checked  up  against  the  pay  rolls  of  the  firms  that  employed  the  women, 
covering  a  period  of  a  year,  the  average  amoimt  of  error  was  found 
not  to  be  great,  so'that  the  data  secured  may  be  accepted  as  com- 
paratively acciu*ate.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  earnings  are  lowered 
to  a  large  degree  by  the  fact  of  unemployment,  and  that  if  every 
woman  had  worked  a  full  year  the  average  earnings  for  all  cities 
would  be  raised  from  $265  to  approximately  $330. 

The  variation  between  the  different  cities  with  respect  to  yearly 
earnings  is  noticeable  and  represents  an  actual  condition.  Thus  the 
highest  average  earnings  were  found  in  Rochester  and  Chicago  and 
the  lowest  in  Baltimore,  while  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  they 
are  more  nearly  equal.  The  table  which  follows  shows  the  average 
days  worked  during  the  year,  the  average  earnings  for  the  year,  and 
the  average  daily  earnings  of  the  women  of  each  specified  age  in  each 
city  and  in  the  five  cities  combined. 

AVERAGE   DAYS   WORKED   DURING   YEAR   AND   AVERAGE   ANNUAL  AND   DAILY 
EARNINGS  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  BY  CITY  AND  AGE. 


Chicago. 

Rochester. 

New  York. 

Age. 

Days 
worked. 

Annual 
earnings. 

Dany 
earnings. 

Days 
worlcad. 

Annual 
earnings. 

Dally 
earnings. 

Days 
worked. 

Annual 
earnings. 

Dafly 
eamingB. 

16  years 

246 
256 
268 
264 
263 
270 
254 
261 
259 
360 
249 

1223 
277 
312 
332 
340 
372 
354 
363 
345 
377 
410 

10.91 
LOS 
L16 
L26 
L29 
L38 
1.39 
L39 
L33 
L40 
L65 

227 
236 
231 
256 
254 
230 
263 
252 
229 
245 
263 

1220 
250 
264 
312 
336 
810 
392 
349 
396 
361 
349 

10.97 
LIO 
L14 
L22 
L32 
L35 
L49 
L38 
L73 
1.47 
L33 

234 
238 
255 
246 
235 
238 
234 
231 
227 
240 
254 

$190 
222 
266 
267 
265 
287 
286 
276 
268 
287 
329 

10.81 

17  years  

.93 

18  years 

1.04 

19  years  

1.09 

30  yean 

1.13 

21  years  

1.21 

22  years. 

1.22 

23yMrs  

1.19 

24  years 

L14 

25  to  29  years 

80  years  and  over... 

L2D 
L30 

Total 

250 

306 

LIS 

241 

300 

L24 

241 

253 

LOS 
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AVERAGE   DAYS  WORKED   DURING  YEAR   AND   AVERAGE   ANNDAL  AND   DAILY 
EARNINGS  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  BY  CITY  AND  AGE— Con. 


Age. 


Philadelphia. 


Days 
worked. 


Annual     DaOy 
eamings.  earnings. 


Baltimore. 


Days 
worked. 


Annual     Dally 
earnings,  earnings. 


AndUes. 


Days 
worked. 


Annual 
earning. 


i     Dally 
.'earnings. 


16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

30  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years — 
30  years  and  over 

Total 


236 
224 
236 
218 
231 
217 
223 
233 
266 
231 
194 


1225 
217 
277 
257 
270 
247 
320 
320 
276 
254 
179 


10.96 
.97 
1.17 
L18 
1.17 
1.14 
L43 
1.40 
1.04 
1.10 
.92 


212 
219 
219 
206 
220 
248 
232 
252 
230 
235 


$188 
213 
230 
223 
207 
286 
228 
240 
211 
249 
240 


10.89 
.97 

1.06 

1.08 
.94 

1.15 
.98 
.95 
.92 

L06 
.92 


233 
237 
247 
244 
241 
246 
240 
247 
237 
246 
346 


C207 
238 
273 
287 
281 
310 
310 
313 
274 
309 
313 


ia89 
LOO 
Lll 
L18 
L17 
L26 
L29 
L27 
L16 
1.26 
L27 


228 


251 


LIO 


221 


219 


241 


365 


LIO 


In  all  the  cities  except  Philadelphia  the  highest  average  annual 
earnings  were  received  by  the  women  who  made  the  highest  daily 
rate,  and  in  no  city  did  the  highest  earnings  coincide  with  the  largest 
number  of  days  worked. 

In  each  city  except  Philadelphia  the  lowest  average  daily  rate  was 
made  by  the  women  16  years  of  age,  the  youngest  workers  of  all,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Philadelphia  the  same  was  true  of  the  annual 
earnings.  The  general  tendency  of  the  earnings  was  to  increase  with 
the  increasing  age  of  the  women  until  the  highest  point  was  reached 
at  from  21  years  of  age  in  Baltimore  to  30  years  and  over  in  Chicago 
and  New  York,  the  highest  average  for  all  cities  falling  in  the  latter 
group. 

An  interesting  point  in  this  connection  is  that  in  each  city  there 
was  a  drop  in  the  average  daily  earnings  at  the  age  of  23  or  24,  which 
was  afterwards  recovered  in  whole  or  in  part.  As  the  number  of 
women  reported  at  these  ages  was  small,  however,  when  the  separate 
cities  are  considered,  no  great  importance  should  be  attached  to  this 
fact. 

The  table  seems  to  show  that  as  a  rule  the  higher  annual  earnings 
are  the  result  of  an  efficiency  attained  by  years  of  experience  rather 
than  of  regular  work. 

The  variations  between  yearly  earnings  of  individuals  as  shown 
in  Table  XXVII,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  are  very  great  in  some 
instances.  Thus  the  lowest  earnings  for  the  year  for  any  one  indi- 
vidual in  Chicago  were  $45  and  the  highest  $900;  in  Rochester  the 
variation  was  from  $60  to  $600;  in  New  York  from  $50  to  $700;  in 
Philadelphia  from  $60  to  $600;  and  in  Baltimore  from  $55  to  $520. 
These  are  extreme  cases  and  are  explained  largely  by  unemployment, 
but  in  part  by  the  varying  efficiency  in  individual  workers,  and 
differences  in  occupations. 
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In  the  table  below  are  shown  for  the  single  women  reporting  on 
this  subject  the  number  and  per  cent  of  women  of  each  age  group 
earning  under  $4,  $4  to  $5.99,  $6  to  $7.99,  and  $8  and  over  as  an 
average  weekly  income  for  the  year.  Of  all  the  women  included  in 
this  table  31.2  per  cent  averaged  for  the  year  less  than  $4  per  week, 
and  69.4  per  cent  averaged  less  than  $6  per  week.  In  obtaining 
these  figures  only  those  women  who  had  begun  work  at  least  a  year 
previous  to  the  investigation  were  considered. 

The  figures  are  based  on  annual  earnings  divided  by  52,  and  are 
intended  to  show  the  weekly  income  of  the  women  from  the  view  point 
of  its  eflFect  upon  the  income  of  their  families  or  of  the  ability  of  the 
women  to  support  themselves  rather  than  to  show  the  efficiency  of 
the  women  when  working  full  time  or  the  rates  of  wages  which  can 
be  earned  in  the  clothing  industry.  The  latter  are  shown  in  Tables 
VIII  to  XI  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OP  AGE  AND  OVER 
REPORTED  AS  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AVERAGE  AMOUNT  PER  WEEK 
DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Women  earning— 

Total. 

Age. 

Under  $4. 

$4  to  $5.99. 

$6  to  17.99. 

18  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

10  years 

17  years 

18  years 

1»  years 

20  years 

21  years 

gy«ra 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years... 
ao   years   and 

over 

175 
118 
64 
54 
52 
23 
25 
16 
15 
19 

13 

60.2 
37.4 
23.5 
25.4 
29.7 
17.7 
22,7 
26.8 
37.5 
18.1 

20.0 

134 
142 
117 
77 
54 
47 
38 
16 
13 
41 

23 

38.4 
45.1 

43.0 
36.1 
30.9 
36.2 
34.5 
25.8 
32.5 
39.0 

35.4 

35 
44 

67 
57 
49 
35 
19 
14 
7 
20 

14 

10.0 
14.0 
24.7 
26.8 
28.0 
26.9 
17.3 
22.6 
17.5 
24.8 

21.5 

5 
11 
24 
25 
20 
25 
28 
16 

6 
19 

15 

1.4 
3.5 

8.8 
11.7 
11.4 
19.2 
25.5 
25.8 
12.5 
18.1 

23.1 

349 
315 
272 
213 
175 
130 
110 
62 
40 
105 

65 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

Totml.:... 

574 

31.2 

701 

38.2 

368 

20.0 

194 

10.6 

1,836 

100.0 

Chicago 

Rochester 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore 

93 
30 

'2f)2 
99 

lUO 

18.7 
14.  G 
34.9 
36.7 
45.0 

160 
55 

103 
155 

33.5 
40.1 

38.4 

3ai 

43.5 

139 
42 

108 
49 
30 

28.0 
30.7 
18.7 
18.2 
8.4 

98 
20 
46 
19 
11 

19.8 
14.6 
8.0 
7.0 
3.1 

495 
137 
578 
270 
356 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Total 

574 

31.2 

701 

38.2 

308 

20.0 

194 

10.6 

1,836 

100.0 

The  average  loss  of  time,  regarding  300  days  as  a  full  year,  amounted 
to  59  days,  or  19.6  per  cent.  The  amount  of  unemployment  varies 
considerably,  both  among  the  several  cities  and  among  the  diflFerent 
ages  in  each  city.  The  former  variation  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  business  depression  of  1907-8  was  increasing  in  effect  as  the 
investigation  proceeded.  Thus,  the  average  number  of  days  lost  in 
Chicago  was  only  41,  as  compared  with  59  in  New  York,  and  the 
amount  of  time  lost  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  was  greater  than 
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IB  any  of  the  other  cities;  these  two  cities  were  the  last  investi- 
gated. The  average  number  of  days  worked  in  each  city  is  given  in 
the  table  on  page  387.  The  number  and  per  cent  of  women  who  re- 
ported that  they  had  worked  each  classified  number  of  days  during 
the  year  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN,  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  RE- 
PORTING, WHO  WORKED  BACH  CLASSIFIED  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  DURING  THE 
YEAR,  BY  AGE. 


Women  working- 

Age. 

Less  than  160 
days. 

160  to  199  days. 

200  to  249  days. 

280  days  and 
over. 

TotaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

10  years 

17  years 

18  years 

10  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years... 
30   years    and 

OTor 

12 
12 
3 
10 
6 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 

3.4 
3.8 
LI 
4.7 
3.4 
2.3 
2.8 
L6 
2.6 
1.0 

38 
42 
27 
25 
22 
13 
13 
6 
6 
13 

4 

10.9 
13.3 
9.9 
11.7 
12.6 
10.0 

n.8 

9.7 
12.5 
12.4 

0.2 

97 
92 
76 
61 
61 
36 
36 
18 
13 
33 

19 

27.9 
29.2 
28.0 
24.0 
29.1 
26.9 
32.7 
29.0 
32.6 
3L4 

29.7 

201 
169 
166 
127 
96 
79 
68 
37 
21 
68 

41 

67.8 
63.7 
61.0 
60.6 
64.9 
60.8 
62.7 
60.7 
62.6 
65.2 

64.1 

348 
315 
272 
213 
176 
130 
110 
62 
40 
106 

64 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

Total 

62 

2.8 

208 

1L4 

621 

28.4 

1,053 

57.4 

1,834 

100.0 

Chicago 

Rochester 

New  York 

Philadelphia... 
Baltimore 

13 
5 

13 
8 

13 

2.6 
3.7 
2.2 
3.0 
3.6 

20 
3 
65 
65 
65 

4.0 
2.2 

n.3 

20.4 
18.3 

80 
44 

164 
85 
148 

16.2 
32.1 
28.4 
3L6 
4L6 

382 
85 
335 
121 
130 

77.2 
62.0 
68.1 
45.0 
36.5 

495 
137 

sn 

269 
356 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Total 

62 

2.8 

208 

1L4 

621 

28.4 

1,053 

67.4 

1,834 

100.0 

In  the  following  table  are  shown,  m  addition  to  the  number  of 
women  of  each  specified  age  and  their  average  earnings  during  the 
year,  the  average  size  of  their  famiUes,  the  number  of  such  families 
having  income  from  father,  from  mother,  and  from  children  under 
16,  the  average  annual  and  per  capita  weekly  income,  and  the  num- 
ber and  per  cent  of  families  in  each  group  having  a  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  less  than  $2.  The  same  facts  are  also  shown  for  the 
total  number  in  each  city.  As  explained  in  the  prefatory  note  to 
this  table,  the  numbers  and  averages  relating  to  the  families  in  the 
different  lines  are  not  comparable  with  those  of  the  total. 
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▲VBBAOB  8IZB  AND  INCOICB  OF  FAHILIBS  HAVING  SINGLE  WOMEN  OF  SPECIFIED 

AGES  AT  WORK. 

[In  the  details  of  this  table  each  family  appears  as  many  times  as  it  has  sin£le  women  of  different  ages  at 
work.  On  account  of  this  duplication  the  numbers  and  averages  for  families  having  women  of  speotfled 
ages  are  not  comparable  with  the  totals  and  averages  for  all  families  where  each  family  is  counted  but 
] 


Single  women 
at  work. 

Familica  Of  single 

women 

16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work. 

Age. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
eam- 
inw 
during 
year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
size  of 
fomilies. 

Number  having  tai- 
come  Itom — 

Average  in- 
come per 
family. 

Having 

income  of 
less  than  12. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Chil- 
dren 
under 
16. 

Total 
annual. 

Per 
capita 
weekly. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

16  years 

405 
338 
2S9 
230 
183 
136 
119 
64 
48 
112 
68 

1207 
238 
273 
287 
281 
310 
310 
313 
274 
309 
313 

402 
336 
288 
227 
183 
136 
119 
64 
43 
106 
62 

6.7 
6.6 
6.6 
6.5 
6.6 
6.2 
&9 
6.1 
5.8 
5.3 
4.1 

303 
243 
203 
153 
119 
81 
65 
85 
27 
48 
10 

71 
42 
37 
80 
21 
15 
7 
6 
10 
18 
12 

96 
122 
05 
77 
48 
81 
26 
10 

7 
12 

2 

$997 
1,074 
1,067 
1,131 
1,169 
1,267 
1,169 
1,268 
1,225 
1,163 
989 

•2.87 
3.16 
3.13 
8.33 
8.42 
3.96 
8.81 
4.02 
4.06 
4.19 
4.45 

107 
72 
67 
33 
29 
15 
10 
5 
2 
7 
6 

20w6 

17  years 

21.4 

ISywirff  ..w 

19.8 

19  years 

14.5 

90  years 

15.8 

21  vears 

11.1 

22  yentB 

8.4 

23  years 

7.8 

24  years. 

4.7 

25  to  29  yean 

ao  years  and  over.. 

6.6 
9.7 

Total 

1,967 

265 

1,314 

6.1 

876 

220 

867 

1,018 

8.23 

261 

19.9 

Chicago... ......  c . 

584 

143 
613 
277 
370 

806 
300 
253 
251 
219 

400 
77 
405 
190 
242 

6.3 
7.1 
&6 
6.1 
6.2 

265 
58 
253 
130 
170 

41 
7 
122 
22 
28 

144 
23 
47 
63 
20 

1,145 

1,402 

870 

960 

979 

8.48 
8.80 
8.02 
3.00 
8.02 

67 
6 
99 
40 
49 

1&8 

Rochester 

7.8 

New  York 

Philadelphia. 

Baltlmoft 

24.4 
21.1 
20.2 

Total 

1,967 

266 

1,314 

0.1 

876 

220 

867 

1,018 

8.23 

261 

10.9 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  1,987  women  included  in  this  table  lived  in 
1,314  families,  the  average  size  of  which  was  6.1  persons.  Little 
variation  is  shown  in  the  size  of  the  families  of  women  from  16  to  20 
years  of  age,  inclusive,  the  range  being  from  6.5  to  6.7,  but  beginning 
with  21  years,  the  tendency  is  toward  smaller  families,  the  average 
for  the  age  group  30  years  and  over  being  4.1. 

The  proportion  of  f amiUes  having  income  from  the  father  and  from 
children  under  16  grows  smaller  as  the  ages  of  the  women  increase, 
while  the  proportion  of  mothers  who  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
family  remains  almost  the  same.  There  is  a  noticeable  constancy  in 
the  average  incomes  of  the  several  groups  of  famihes,  although,  on 
account  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  families  of  the  women  of  the  higher 
ages,  their  per  capita  incomes  are  larger  than  those  of  the  women  of 
younger  ages. 

Figures  in  detail  relating  to  these  features  of  the  investigation,  by 
the  ages  of  the  women,  for  each  city,  will  be  found  in  Table  XIX, 
at  the  end  of  this  volume,  and  the  facts  for  each  individual  woman 
and  her  family  are  given  in  Table  XXVIE. 
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The  foUowing  table  shows  for  each  city  the  average  eammgs  of 
females  16  and  over  at  work,  the  average  amount  paid  mto  the  family 
fund  and  the  per  cent  of  earnings  paid  into  the  family  fund  during  the 
year,  with  the  same  facts  for  males  16  and  over  at  work. 


AVBRAOE  EARNINGS  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  It  AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  AVBRAOS 
AMOUNT  PAID  FAMILY,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EARNINGS  PAID  FAMILY,  BY  CITIES. 

aty. 

Average  eaminp 
of— 

Average  amount 
paid  fomily  by— 

Percentofeamlnp 
paid  Camlly  by— 

Males. 

Femalca. 

Uftbf 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Chlcaiiio 

$400 
397 
332 
364 
349 

$307 
300 
245 
250 
219 

$314 
267 

371 

$288 

246 
235 
241 
196 

78.6 
64.4 
85.0 
82.5 
78.2 

08.7 

Rochester 

82.0 

New  York 

9&7 

PhflM»IpblA 

97.2 

Baltimore 

88.5 

Total 

366 

263 

201 

245 

70.4 

98.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  amount  paid  into  the  family  fund 
by  females  for  all  cities  was  $245,  varying  from  $196  in  Baltimore  to 
$288  in  Chicago.  That  these  amounts  represent  a  very  high  propor- 
tion of  the  earnings  is  shown  by  the  percentages  that  the  amounts 
paid  into  the  family  fund  are  of  the  earnings.  The  lowest  per  cent, 
82,  contributed  to  the  family  fund  was  in  Rochester.  The  highest 
per  cents  were  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  being  95.7  and  97.2, 
respectively.  Comparing  the  amounts  paid  into  the  family  fund  by 
males  16  and  over  with  the  amounts  paid  by  females,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  while  the  females  do  not  contribute  as  large  an  amoimt 
as  the  males,  that  they  do  give  a  much  larger  percentage  of  their 
earnings.  While  the  earnings  of  the  males  for  all  cities  was  39.2 
per  cent  greater  than  those  of  females,  the  average  amount  con- 
tributed to  the  family  by  the  males  is  only  18.8  per  cent  greater 
than  that  contributed  by  females.  Another  point  of  interest  in  this 
connection  is  the  number  of  males  and  of  females  who  contribute  all 
their  earnings  to  the  family  fund. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  males  and 
females  who  contribute  all  their  earnings  to  the  family  fund,  and  of 
those  who  do  not  contribute  all  their  earnings  to  that  fund: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  SINGLE  KALES  AND  PEMALE8  16  YEARS  OP  AGE  AND 
OVER  AT  WORK  AND  LFSriNO  AT  HOME  WHO  CONTRIBUTE  ALL  AND  WHO  DO  NOT 
CONTRIBUTE  ALL  OF  THEIR  EARNINGS  TO  THE  FAMILY  FUND,  BY  CITIES. 


Males  and  females  16  years  and  over  at  work. 

City. 

Who  contribute  all  eamtaigi  to 
the  family  fund. 

Who  do  not  contribute  all  earn- 
ings to  the  family  fund. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Males. 

Females. 

ChSctgo 

Rochester 

New  York 

Philadelphia... 
BammoK. 

233 
38 
237 
118 
129 

n.o 

45.8 
79.8 
78.7 

a5.5 

98 
666 
267 
296 

90.1 

68.6 
92.3 
92.8 
79.7 

96 

45 
60 
32 
68 

29.0 
54.2 
20.2 
21.3 
34.5 

68 
46 
47 
20 
76 

9.9 
31.6 
7.7 
7.2 
20.3 

S28 
83 
297 
150 
197 

684 

143 
613 
277 
370 

rMal..,, 

756 

71.6 

1,742 

87.7 

300 

28.4 

246 

12.8 

1,056 

1,967 

The  table  shows  that  87.7  per  cent  of  the  females  of  all  cities  give 
all  of  their  earnings  to  the  family,  while  only  71.6  per  cent  of  the 
males  contribute  all  of  their  earnings  to  the  family.  The  largest 
percentages  of  both  males  and  females  who  contribute  all  their 
earnings  to  the  family  fund  were  found  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia.    The  smallest  percentage  was  found  in  Rochester. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  seen  the  number  of  famiUes  of  single 
women  16  and  over  at  work  in  which  there  are  children  14  and  15 
years  of  age  and  the  number  and  per  cent  of  famiUes  in  which  such 
children  were  found  to  be  working: 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  OR  OVER  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN 
14  AND  16,  NUMBER  HAVING  SUCH  CHILDREN  AT  WORK,  AND  THE  PER  CENT  WHICH 
HAVE  SUCH  CHILDREN  AT  WORK,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


Ago. 


Famines 

having 

children 

14  and  16. 


Families 
having 
children 
14  and  16 
at  work. 


Per  cent  of 


having 
chlldroi 
14  and  16 
at  work. 


16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years , 

90  years 

21  years 

22  years. 

23  years , 

24  years 

26  to  29  yean. 
SO  years  and  0 

Total... 

Chicago 

Rochester 

New  York.... 
Philadelphia. 
Baltlmon.... 

Total... 


171 
166 
131 
106 
77 
60 
40 
22 
17 
20 
3 


196 
44 

106 
86 

106 


688 


91 
116 
94 
72 
46 
80 
24 
9 
7 
12 
1 


847 


148 
23 
48 

61 
77 


847 


68.2 
60.9 
71.8 
67.9 
58.4 
60.0 
60.0 
40.9 
41.2 
00.0 
33.3 


64.6 


72.2 
62.3 
40.6 
71.8 
73.8 


64.8 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  347,  or  64.5  per  cent,  of  the  538  families  of 
single  women  16  and  over  at  work  which  had  children  14  and  15 
years  of  age,  some  or  all  of  such  children  were  at  work.  As  would 
be  expected,  a  larger  percentage  of  families  of  yoimger  women  have 
children  at  work  than  is  foimd  in  the  families  of  the  women  of  higher 
ageS|  the  highest  per  cent,  71.8,  being  in  the  families  of  women  18 
years  of  age. 

General  Table  XTX  shows  the  nimiber  of  families  of  single  women 
at  work  in  which  the  father  contributed  to  the  family  income,  and 
the  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  nimiber  of  families 
of  women  of  each  age  which  received  contributions  from  the  father: 

PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE  AT  WORK, 
IN  WHICH  FATHERS  CONTRIBUTED  TO  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  CITIES. 


Ags. 


Per  cent  of  families  of  women  of  spedfled  age  In  whioh  tlit 
father  contributed  to  family  income. 


Chicago. 


Roches- 
ter. 


New 
York. 


Phlladel- 


BalU- 
more. 


AUdtiea. 


16  years 

17  yean 

18  years 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

26  to  29  yean 

SO  yean  and  over. 

TotaL 


72.1 
75.2 
62.7 
65.9 
66.0 
61.2 
41.9 
45.0 
66.7 
65.6 
45.5 


88.0 
75.0 
77.8 
83.3 
81.3 
83.3 
60.2 
42.9 
100.0 
60.0 
33.3 


78.3 
67.0 
71.4 
63.5 
62.7 
63.4 
51.4 
62.5 
42.9 
30.2 
24.2 


81.0 
73.9 
75.0 
60.7 
71.4 
58.8 
57.9 
30.0 
40.0 
53.8 
25.0 


75.0 
73.1 
74.6 

n.8 

66.3 
60.1 
66.7 
90.9 
76.9 
63.8 
42.0 


7&4 
72.S 
70.5 
67.4 
6&0 
60.0 
64.6 
54.7 
62.8 
45.3 


66.3 


7&3 


62.6 


68.4 


70.2 


66.7 


The  table  shows  that  contributions  from  the  father  were  received 
in  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  families  of  women  of  the  older  ages  at 
work  than  in  the  families  of  the  yoimger  women.  Tliis  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  as  the  women  grow  older  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
families  are  those  with  fathers  dead  or  incapacitated.  The  distri- 
bution of  famiUes  not  having  contributing  fathers  is  as  follows: 

FAMILIES  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  AND  OVER  AT  WORK  NOT  HAVING  CONTRIBUTING 

FATHERS. 


Condition  as  to  father. 

Chicago. 

Roches- 
ter. 

New 
York. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Bam- 
more. 

Father  dead 

92 
83 
10 

10 
7 
1 

86 
44 
22 

33 

22 

6 

48 

Father  idle  or  incapacitated 

17 

Father  had  deserted  family  or  was  awray 

7 

Total 

136 

18 

162 

60 

73 
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The  families  which  received  income  from  mothers  constituted 
17.5  per  cent  of  all  the  families  in  which  the  mother  was  living.  The 
grqM^r  proportion  of  these  families  were  fomid  in  New  York  City, 
where  more  women  were  engaged  in  home  finishing  than  in  any  other 
city. 

In  the  1,314  families  mider  consideration  there  were  but  60  in 
which  the  mother  was  dead  or  away  from  the  home.  The  percentage 
of  mothers  at  work  is  larger  in  the  famiUes  of  the  younger  women 
and  in  those  of  higher  ages  than  in  the  families  of  intermediate  ages. 
The  probable  explanation  of  this  is  that  in  the  former  case,  there 
being  many  smaller  children  in  the  families,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
mother  to  work  to  help  support  them,  and  in  the  latter  case  a  larger 
number  of  fathers  being  dead  or  incapacitated,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  mother  to  work. 

CHILDRBH  AT  WORK  AND  THEIR  FAMILT  CONDITXOH. 

Out  of  the  total  2,274  families  visited  during  this  investigation 
of  the  clothing  industry,  there  were  684,  or  30  per  cent,  which  were 
found  to  have  children  under  16  years  of  age  who  were  at  work. 
Fifty-five  of  these  famiUes  had  children  under  14  at  work  and  649 
had  children  of  14  or  15  at  work;  thus  there  were  20  famiUes  in  which 
both  children  14  or  15  and  under  14  were  found  at  work.  The  num- 
ber of  children  14  and  15  at  work  was  688  and  the  number  under  14 
at  work  was  58,  a  total  of  746.  Six  of  the  children  under  14  were 
under  12  years  of  age,  four  of  whom  were  at  work  at  home  as  regular 
home  finishers  on  clothing  with  separate  wages,  and  the  other  two  of 
whom  were  at  work  outside  the  home.  Most  of  the  children  under 
14  years  of  age  who  were  found  employed  were  in  Baltimore,  obvi- 
ously for  the  reason  that  12  is  the  legal  working  age  in  that  city, 
whereas  14  is  the  legal  working  age  in  Chicago,  Rochester,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia. 

The  688  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work  represent  71.8 
per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  those  ages  in  the  2,274  families  investi- 
gated. The  per  cents  of  the  total  number  of  such  children  in  each 
city  who  were  at  work  are  as  follows:  Chicago  77.1,  Rochester  56.1, 
New  York  52.8,  Philadelphia  80.6,  Baltimore  77.  Of  the  746  chil- 
dren under  16, 171,  or  practically  23  per  cent,  were  not  employed  in  the 
clothing  industry. 

The  race  and  nativity  of  the  fathers  or  heads  of  the  famiUes  in 
which  children  imder  16  were  at  work  in  the  different  cities  may  be 
seen  from  the  table  f oUowing. 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  W  YEARS  AT  WORK  AND  NUMBER 
OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  IN  THESE  FAMILIES  WHO  ARE  AT  WORK,  BY  RACE. 


Americao. 

Italian. 

Hebrew. 

German. 

Bohemian. 

atles. 

Faml- 
lies. 

Chil- 
droL 

Fami- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Tvad- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Fami- 
nes. 

ChU- 
dren. 

Faml-'  Clill. 
lies.     1    ITBD. 

Chicago  ......w.«T,-T 

31 

1 
77 
73 

0 

82 

1 
86 
80 
12 

18 
5 
16 
27 

75 

18 
6 
18 
29 
80 

25 

28 

1 

U 
44 

26 

31 

1 

13 
54 

90 

08 

Rocfa^tcr    

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltlmon? 

4 
11 

4 
15 

6 

6 

Total 

15 

19 

191 

211 

141 

150 

109 

125 

96 

104 

Polish. 

Lithuanian. 

Scandinavian. 

AU  other. 

All  races. 

Cities. 

Fami- 
Ues. 

ChU- 
dren. 

Fami- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Faml- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Fami- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Fami- 
lies. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Chicago  ..• 

74 
3 

1 

76 
3 

1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

11 

11 
6 

1 
7 
10 

256 
43 
96 
121 
168 

208 

Rochester      

46 

New  York 

107 

Philadelphia 

133 

Balthnore 

3 

3 

ii 

12 

192 

Total 

81 

83 

13 

14 

5  i          fi 

33 

35 

684 

746 

1 

As  shown  by  this  table  the  distribution  by  cities  of  families  hav- 
ing children  under  16  at  work  is  as  follows:  Chicago  256,  Rochester 
43,  New  York  96,  Philadelphia  121,  and  Baltimore  168. 

Besides  the  famiUes  with  children  under  16  at  work  there  are  con- 
sidered in  the  following  discussion,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  212 
families  in  which  there  were  children  14  or  15  years  of  age  who  were 
not  at  work;  only  famihes  with  children  14  or  15  not  at  work  have 
been  considered  in  this  group  because  such  children  are  generally 
considered  old  enough  to  work,  and  very  few  children  under  that  age 
were  found  at  work.  For  families  having  children  14  or  15  not  at 
work  the  distribution  by  cities  is  as  follows:  Chicago  59,  Ronhester 
21,  New  York  79,  Philadelphia  23,  and  Baltunore  30. 

The  distribution,  by  cities,  of  the  total  number  of  famiUes  visited 
will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  349. 

In  the  table  on  page  398  is  presented  some  of  the  more  important 
facts  relating  to  the  families  of  children  14  and  15  at  work,  to  the 
famiUes  of  children  under  14  at  work,  and,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, to  the  families  which  had  children  14  or  15  years  of  age, 
but  none  such  children  at  work. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  children  who  were  orphans  (both 
parents  dead),  whose  mothers  were  widows,  whose  mothers  were 
deserted;  whose  fathers  were  incapacitated  and  unable  to  work 
because  of  illness,  injury,  or  old  age,  whose  fathers  had  been  idle  aU 
of  the  preceding  year,  the  number  with  both  parents  at  work,  and 
the  number  whose  fathers  but  not  mothers  were  at  work.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  22.8  per  cent  of  the  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at 
work,  and  31  per  cent  of  those  under  14  at  work,  were  in  families 
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which  received  no  support  from  fathers,  income  either  because  of 
idleness,  incapacitation,  desertion,  or  death.  In  the  212  famiUes 
having  children  14  or  15  years  of  age,  none  of  whom  was  at  work, 
25.5  per  cent  were  in  families  with  fathers  not  contributing. 

As  shown  in  Tables  XVII  and  XVIII  at  the  end  of  this  volume 
the  per  cent  of  children  who  are  in  families  with  fathers  not  con- 
tributing varies  more  with  the  cities  in  the  case  of  children  under 
14  at  work,  than  in  the  case  of  children  14  and  15  at  work.  The 
number  of  the  former  is  so  small,  particularly  outside  of  Baltimore, 
that  this  fact  can  not  be  said  to  be  significant.  There  were  no  chil- 
dren under  14  at  work  who  were  in  families  visited  in  Rochester. 

The  per  cent  of  children  of  widows  is  larger  among  those  famiUes 
with  children  of  the  younger  ages  at  work.  In  the  case  of  the 
children  of  the  older  ages,  i.  e.,  14  and  15,  this  per  cent  does  not  vary 
much  with  the  cities,  save  in  Rochester,  where  it  is  considerably 
smaller  than  in  the  other  cities.  For  all  the  cities  15.1  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  14  and  15  at  work,  were  children  of  widows,  while  19 
per  cent  of  those  under  14  at  work  were  in  this  class. 

It  was  found  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  mothers  in  families 
with  fathers  not  contributing  were  at  work  than  was  the  case  in  fam- 
iUes with  contributing  fathers;  and  comparing  those  families  having 
cliildren  under  16  at  work  and  those  with  children  14  and  15  not  at 
work,  a  larger  proportion  of  wives  in  the  latter  were  found  to  be  at 
work. 

The  greater  proportion  of  contributing  fathers  may  be  classed  under 
three  groups  denoting  the  kind  of  workmen  they  represented.  These 
groups,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  unskilled  laborers,  for 
the  most  part  engaged  in  outdoor  work;  unskilled  or  semiskilled  fac- 
tory employees;  and  skilled  men  of  all  kinds.  In  this  latter  group 
are  included  such  occupations  as  bricklayers,  stone  masons,  carpen- 
ters, machinists,  cigar  makers,  musicians,  certain  skilled  occupations 
in  the  clothing  industry,  molders,  and  the  like.  Outside  of  these 
groups  there  are  peddlers;  men  who  have  small  businesses  of  their 
own,  such  as  second-hand  shops,  merchant-tailor  shops,  or  fruit 
stands;  janitors;  men  employed  at  clerical  work;  foremen  of  various 
kinds;  and  a  few  men  teaching  in  the  synagogues.  Of  the  total 
number  Uving  with  their  families,  19  per  cent  were  in  the  clothing 
industry.  Of  the  fathers  of  children  who  were  not  at  work,  31.4  per 
cent  were  in  the  group  of  skilled  men,  while  23.9  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
of  cliildren  at  work  fell  in  this  group.  A  sUghtly  larger  percentage  of 
fathers  of  children  not  at  work  were  in  business  for  themselves  than 
was  the  case  with  fathers  of  children  at  work.  The  average  earnings 
of  all  fathers  of  children  at  work  was  $454  for  the  year,  as  contrasted 
with  $460  for  the  fathers  of  children  14  and  15  not  at  work.  Hence, 
there  is  no  great  diflference  in  the  earnings  of  the  fathers  of  these  two 
classes  of  families. 
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FAMILY  CONDITIONS  OF  FAMILIES  HAVINO  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE 

AS  TO 
FABnUBS  BAYING  CBILDBBN  14  AND  1ft  AT  WOBK. 


Conditloii  as  to  parents. 


Number 
ofchll- 
dren. 


Percent 
of  total 
number. 


FamfUes 

haring 

such 

chlldreiL 


Areran 
family. 


Orphans 

Children  of  widows s 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  Incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  idle  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  Cathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

Total 


1 
104 
14 
25 
13 
87 


15.1 
2.0 

a6 

L9 
12.7 
64.6 


loao 


1 

06 
14 
22 
13 
83 
419 


&0 
5.1 
57 
&1 
6.7 
&4 
7.4 


649 


6l8 


FAMILIES  SAVING  CHILDBBN  UNDER  14  AT  WORK. 


Condition  as  to  parents. 


Number 
of  chil- 
dren. 


Percent 
of  total 
number. 


Families 

having 

such 

children. 


Average 
site  01 
family. 


Orpl___ 

Children  of  widows 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

Total , 


L7 
1ft  0 
6.9 
a4 
17.3 
51.7 


58 


loao 


55 


4.0 
4.5 
&8 
7.5 
7.3 
7.8 


&9 


FAMILIES  SAVING  CHILDREN  14  AND  Iff  NOT  AT  WORK. 


Condition  as  to  parents. 

Number 
of  chil- 
dren. 

Percent 
of  total 
number. 

Families 

having 

such 

children. 

Averan 
siieX 
llunily. 

Orphans , .  ^      .  . 

2 
34 

6 
15 
39 
127 

a9 

15.2 
2.7 
6.7 
17.5 
57.0 

2 
34 

6 
14 
39 
117 

Children  of  widows 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  of  idle  lathers 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

Total 

223 

loao 

212 

7.0 
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AT  work;,  under  14  AT  WORK,  AND  14  AND  15  NOT  AT  WORK,  BY  CONDITION 
PARENTS. 

FAMILIES  HATING  CHILDEBN  14  AND  1ft  AT  WOUL 


exdiKUng     ewo- 
Ings  of  children 
under  lA. 

ramiUef  wltfa  p«eaplta  weeUy  income  (ezehiding  eamingiorciilldrai 
under  16)  ot— 

Per 

family 

(annual). 

P«r 

capita 
(weddy). 

Less  than  $L 

Less  than  $l.fia 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and  over. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

$360 
611 
634 
413 

1,037 
714 
992 

$1.36 
2.30 
2.13 
1.30 
2. 06 
2.14 
2.42 

1 

30 
0 
9 
1 
27 
03 

loao 

30.6 
42.9 
32.0 
7.7 
32.9 
22.2 

1 
53 

6 
16 

6 
40 
166 

loao 

64.1 
42.9 
74.0 
38.4 
48.8 
40il 

14 
3 
6 

14.3 
21.4 
24.0 

45 
8 
6 
8 

42 
361 

46.9 
57.1 
26.0 
61.6 

11 
27 

13.4 
0.4 

51.2 
69.9 

838 

Z37 

01 

0.4 

167 

26.7 

280 

44.5 

360 

56.6 

FAMILIES  HAYING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  AT  WORK. 


Average      income, 
cxcludinc     earn- 
ings of  children 
under  14. 

Families  with  p«  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  fmingi  of  otiUdien 

under  16)  of— 

Per 

ftoiUy 
(annual). 

Per 

capita 

(weekly). 

Less  than  $1. 

Less  than  $1.6a 

Less  than  $2. 

$2and0Ter. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

$690 
819 
348 
573 
769 
886 

$2.84 
1.36 
L16 
1.47 
2.01 
2.19 

1 
2 
2 

100.0 

4 
2 
1 

40.0 
50.0 
100.0 

5 
2 
2 
3 

8 

60.0 
50.0 
100.  Q 
37.1 
25.7 

8 
2 
2 

4 
16 

80.0 
6ao 

100.0 
60.0 
63.3 

20.0 
50.0 

4 
14 

6ao 

2 

6.7 

46.7 

708 

1.97 

9 

16.4 

20 

36.4 

32 

58.2 

23 

4L8 

FAMILIES  HAYING  CHILDREN  14  AND  16  NOT  AT  WORK. 


Families  with  per  capita  weekly  income  of- 

- 

Per 

Ikmily 

(annual). 

Per 

eaplta 

(weekly). 

Le88than$l. 

Leas  than  $1.5a 

Less  than  $2. 

$2  and 

over. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Peroeot 

$602 
736 
860 

1.007 
679 

1248 

$2.83 
2.53 
2.92 
2.56 
2.25 
8.08 

2 
23 

5 

9 

21 

91 

100.0 

5 

14.7 

11 

5 
18 
26 

32.4 
16.7 
85.7 
46.2 
22.2 

67.6 

83.8 

2 
3 

1 

14.3 

7.7 

.9 

5 
13 
6 

36.7 
83.3 
5.1 

64.3 
53.8 
77.8 

1,029 

2.84 

6 

2.8 

29 

13.7 

61 

38.8 

Ul 
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The  mothers  who  were  at  work  may  be  classified  into  three  im- 
portant groups — home  finishers,  factory  employees,  and  women  who 
were  doing  washing;  but  other  occupations  were  found,  such  as 
keeping  a  small  store,  dressmaking,  and  janitress.  Thirty-six  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  of  children  under  16  at  work  were  home  finishers, 
36  per  cent  were  working  in  factories,  11.8  per  cent  were  doing  wash- 
ing, and  9  per  cent  were  keeping  store.  Of  the  mothers  of  children 
14  or  15  not  at  work  61.6  per  cent  were  doing  home  finishing,  26.6 
per  cent  were  at  work  in  factories,  6.6  per  cent  were  doing  washing, 
and  1.6  per  cent  were  keeping  store.  Thus  the  mothers  of  children 
14  and  15  not  at  work  were  engaged  at  occupations,  in  a  larger  meas- 
ure, which  permitted  them  to  remain  at  home. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  reference  to  Table  XVIII  that  of  the  families 
with  children  at  work  those  of  idle  fathers  were  generally  in  better 
financial  condition  than  any  other  group.  This  is  foimd  to  be  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  many  of  those  fathers  classed  as  ''idle"  were 
men  past  50  who  had  several  older  children  at  work  and  contributing 
largely  to  the  family.  Thus  the  average  age  of  such  fathers  for  all 
cities  was  slightly  over  52  years.  Out  of  13  families  in  the  five  cities 
with  idle  fathers,  1  had  a  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the 
contributions  of  children  under  16,  of  less  than  $1.50,  and  1  having 
a  per  capita  of  $1.76  had  special  expenditures  which  would  class  it 
with  those  of  per  capitas  of  less  than  $1.50  as  far  as  financial  stress 
was  concerned.  Three  of  the  other  1 1  families  had  per  capita  incomes, 
excluding  the  contributions  of  children,  of  from  $1.50  to  $1.99  and  the 
other  8  had  such  per  capitas  ranging  from  $2  to  over  $5. 

The  average  age  of  the  fathers  who  were  incapacitated  was  55J 
years,  this  average  including  5  men  considerably  under  50  who  were 
incapacitated  through  injury  or  sickness.  The  other  fathers  were 
practically  all  incapacitated  through  old  age,  their  average  age  being 
60.  Eleven  of  these  families  had  per  capita  weekly  incomes,  excluding 
the  contributions  of  children,  of  less  than  $1.50;  and  3  of  these  had  no 
source  of  income  other  than  the  earnings  of  children  imder  16.  Five 
had  per  capita  incomes  without  the  help  of  children  \mder  16,  of  over 
$2.50  per  week.  Three  of  the  remaining  families  were  so  constituted 
that  if  the  child  did  not  work  no  one  else  could. 

Of  all  the  families  which  received  no  contributions  from  fathers 
among  the  two  classes  of  families,  i.  e.,  those  with  children  14  or  15 
years  of  age  none  of  whom  was  at  work,  and  those  with  children  under 
16  at  work,  32  per  cent  of  the  one,  and  21  per  cent  of  the  other,  owned 
their  homes.  Some  of  these  homes  were  owned  free  of  mortgage, 
others  carried  mortgages  which  the  families  were  paying  off.  The 
lai^er  number  owning  homes  free  of  mortgage  was  found  among  the 
families  having  children  of  14  or  15  not  at  work. 
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Thirty-one  families  with  children  xrnder  16  at  work  were  so  con- 
stituted that  they  were  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  these  children. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  father  was  dead,  had  deserted,  was 
away  and  unable  to  contribute  to  the  family,  or  was  incapacitated,  and 
there  were  no  members  over  16  years  of  age  who  were  able  to  support 
the  family.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  mother  was  at  work,  but  was 
unable  to  earn  enough  to  support  her  family;  but  in  some  the  mother 
had  to  stay  home  to  take  care  of  an  ill  husband  or  her  children  of 
younger  ages.  These  31  families  constitute  4.5  per  cent  of  the  684 
families  having  children  under  16  at  work;  and  19.2  per  cent  of  the 
161  families  in  which  no  fathers  were  contributing  and  in  which  chil- 
dren under  16  were  at  work. 

The  percentage  of  families  of  widows  which  were  so  constituted  as 
to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  children  imder  16  at 
work  was  17.6. 

Of  the  108  widows'  families  with  children  xmder  16  at  work  19,  or 
17.6  per  cent,  were  dependent  on  the  children  under  16.  Three  of 
these  families  had  children  under  14  at  work,  and  the  rest  had 
children  14  or  15  at  work.  Only  5,  or  14.7  per  cent,  of  the  families 
of  widows  having  children  of  14  and  15,  none  of  whom  was  at  work, 
had  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  less  than  $1.50,  as  contrasted  with 
30.6  per  cent  of  the  families  of  widows  having  children  14  or  15  at 
work. 

The  average  size  of  the  families  having  children  under  14  at  work 
is  about  the  same  as  the  average  size  of  the  families  having  children 
14  and  15  at  work.  The  larger  families  are  those  with  the  father  or 
with  both  parents  at  work. 

It  was  foimd  that  race  or  nationality  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
sending  of  children  to  work.  The  following  table  presents  the  racial 
distribution  of  famihes  with  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work, 
according  to  the  weekly  per  capita  incomes  of  these  f  amiUes,  excluding 
the  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  at  work.  In  this  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Italian  families  are  more  largely  found  among  those  with 
lower  weekly  per  capita  incomes,  whereas  the  German,  Bohemian, 
and  Polish  are  found  more  largely  among  those  with  larger  per 
capitas. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  HAVINO  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  AT  WORK* 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOME  (EXCLUDING  EARN 
INGS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN),  BY  RACE. 


Italian. 

Hebrew. 

Bobemian. 

Folisb. 

P«r  capita  iDOonM. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  91.50 

68 
42 
22 
18 
12 
8 
6 
2 
4 

87.3 
23.1 
12.1 
9.9 
6w0 
4.4 
3.3 
LI 
2.2 

31 
24 
19 
25 
13 
10 
7 
2 
1 

23.7 

18.3 
14.5 
19.1 
9.2 
7.6 
5w3 
L5 
.8 

17 
16 
14 
13 
U 
7 
5 
6 
» 

17.4 
16.3 
14.3 
13.3 

n.2 

7.1 
5.1 
6.1 
9.2 

19 
15 
10 
12 
U 
12 
4 
S 
7 

20.2 
16.0 
10.6 
12.8 
12.8 
12.8 
4.2 
3.2 
7.4 

18 
14 
14 
12 
4 
5 
4 
4 
5 

22.6 

Sl.S0toSl.99 

S2toS2.49 

17.5 
17.6 

S2.fiO  to  12.99 

S3toS3.49 

15.0 
5.0 

S3.50toS3.99 

S4toS4.49 

6.S 

S4.50toS4.99 

S5and  over.......... 

5.0 

TotaL 

182 

100.0 

.    131 

100.0 

08 

100.0 

04 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

Lithua 

uiian. 

Scandinavian. 

American. 

Another. 

AH  races. 

Per  capita  income. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Under  Sl.fiO 

2 
3 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

16w7 
25.0 
&3 
16.7 
16.7 
8.3 
8.3 

5 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

33.3 
6.6 

20.0 
6.7 

13.3 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 

7 
7 
3 
6 
7. 

2L9 
21.9 
9.4 
18.7 
2L9 

167 
122 
86 
89 
63 
45 
30 
30 
27 

25.7 

Sl.fi0toSl.99 

1&8 

S2toS2.40 

13.3 

S2.50toS2.99 

13.7 

S3toS3.49 

1 
1 
1 
2 

20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
40.0 

9.7 

S3.50toS3.99... 

6.9 

S4  toSl.49 

1 

3.1 

4.6 

S4.50toS4.99... 

3.1 

S5aQd  over 

1 

3.1 

4.2 

Total.....  . 

12 

100.0 

5 

100.0 

15 

100.0 

32 

100.0 

049 

100.0 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  average  size  of  the  families  with 
children  at  work  and  with  children  not  at  work  is  about  the  same, 
the  age  of  the  members  which  go  to  make  up  this  average  is  of  im- 
portance in  its  bearing  on  the  differences  between  the  average  family 
incomes.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  table  on  page  398  that  the  average 
annual  income  of  the  212  families  having  children  14  and  15,  but 
none  such  at  work,  is  $1,029,  as  compared  with  $838  (excluding  the 
earnings  of  children  under  16)  for  the  famiUes  having  children  14  or 
15  at  work.  The  averi^  number  of  members  16  years  of  age  and 
over  (in  comparisons  of  this  kind  fathers  and  mothers  are  uniformly 
omitted)  in  the  latter  class  of  families  is  1.4;  in  the  former  it  is  2.2. 
The  average  number  of  children  under  16  in  families  with  children  14 
or  15  at  work  is  3.5 ;  the  average  number  of  such  children  in  families 
with  children  14  and  15  not  at  work  is  2.9. 

The  effect  upon  the  per  capita  weekly  income  of  the  family  caused 
by  including  or  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  16  is  of 
interest  in  this  connection.  The  next  table  presents  the  data  upon 
this  point  by  showing  the  number  and  the  simple  and  the  cumulative 
per  cents  of  families  which  fall  within  specified  per  capita  groups 
according  to  whether  or  not  the  earnings  of  the  children  are  included. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  changes  are  among  the  families  with 
smaller  per  capitas;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of  all 
children  do  not  vary  much  and  consequently  they  bear  a  less  impor- 
tant relation  to  the  family  income  as  that  income  increases. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  SPECIFIED  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY 
U^COMES,  EXCLUDING  AND  INCLUDING  THE  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN. 


PiBT  capita  weekly  Income. 

Namberoffaroittes 
having  specified 
weekly  per  cap- 
ita income. 

Peroentofftoillies 
having  specified 
weekly  per  cap- 
ita income. 

Cumulative   per 
cent  having  the 
largest    specified 
per  capita  or  less. 

Includ- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
chUdren. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children. 

Includ- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children. 

Exclud- 
ing eam- 
taigsof 
children. 

Indud- 
ing  earn- 
ings of 
children. 

Bxdnd- 
ingeam- 

ctmdreii. 

Under  ll.fiO 

88 
121 
112 
94 
90 
60 
30 
32 
48 

180 
128 
93 
95 
63 
45 
31 
21 
28 

12.9 
17.7 
16.4 
13.7 
13.1 
8.8 
5.7 
4.7 
7.0 

26.3 
18.7 
13.6 
13.9 
9.2 
6.6 
4.5 
3.1 
4.1 

12.9 
30.6 
46.9 
60.7 
73.8 
82.6 
88.3 
93.0 
100.0 

28.3 

Sl.50toSl.99 

45.0 

S3  to  S2. 49 

58.0 

S2JWtoS2.»9 

72.5 

S3  to  S3. 49 

81.7 

S3.50toS3.99  

88.3 

S4toS4.49 

92.8 

S4.fiOtoS4.99 

95.9 

S5  and  ovf^r 

100.0 

Total 

684 

684 

100.0 

100.0 

Whether  or  not  the  family  owns  the  home  in  which  it  lives  is  also  of 
interest  in  its  bearing  upon  the  family  income.  The  owning  and 
renting  of  homes  in  its  relation  to  famiUes  in  which  no  fathers  were 
contributing  to  the  family  has  already  been  discussed;  the  following 
discussion  is  without  relevance  to  the  condition  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  considered  or  to  the  five  classes  of  families  enumerated 
above.  The  owning  of  property  varies  greatly  in  the  cities  under 
consideration  so  that  it  is  more  advisable  to  discuss  the  conditions  in 
the  cities  separately.  Without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  property 
was  held  imder  a  mortgage,  but  classing  all  houses  on  which  payments 
had  been  made  as  "owned/'  the  percentage  of  the  two  classes  of 
families  which  thus  own  property  is  seen  in  the  following  table: 

CONDITIONS  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN 
14  AND  16,  NONE  OF  WHOM  WAS  AT  WORK.  WITH  RESPECT  TO  OWNING  HOMES, 
BY  CITIES. 


FamiUes  owning  homes  and 
having  children. 

Nmnber  of  fam- 

Number of  fun- 
lies  reported 
upon  as  to 

<aty. 

Number  hav- 
ing children— 

Per  cent  hav- 
ing children— 

ilies  reported 
upon  as  to 
total  ownei^ 
ship  or  mort- 
gage of  prop- 
erty and  hav- 
ing children— 

Per  cent  oi  uun- 
ilies  reported 
upon  owning 
homes  free  of 
mortgages  and 
having 
children— 

amount  of  mort- 
gage and  value 
of  property  and 
percenter  total 
value  outstand- 
ing in  mortgage 
(itailieswith 
children  at 
work.) 

Under 
16  at 
work. 

Hand 
16  not 

at 
work. 

Under 
16  at 
work. 

Hand 
15  not 

at 
work. 

Under 
16  at 
work. 

Hand 
15  not 

at 
work. 

Under 
16  at 
work. 

Hand 
16  not 

at 
work. 

Nam- 
her. 

Per 
oeat. 

Chicago 

85 
26 

29 
14 
6 
6 
8 

33.2 
60.4 

"*26.'6* 
30.9 

49.1 
66.6 
7.6 
21.7 
26.6 

65 

20 

i9* 

35 

19 
10 
2 

1 
6 

32.7 
26.0 

42.1 
30.0 

13 

1 

42.8 

Rochester 

84.2 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltlmora     

32 
fi2 

21.0 
45,7 

7 
12 

66.2 
47.4 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  larger  percentages  of  families 
owning  homes  are  in  Chicago  and  Rochester — 33.2  for  those  with 
children  at  work  in  Chicago,  and  60.4  in  Rochester. 

The  table  also  shows  the  per  cent  of  each  class  of  families  of 
those  for  which  the  data  were  reported,  which  owned  their  homes 
clear  of  mortgage.  Thus  in  Chicago  data  were  reported  for  55  f  amiUes 
owning  homes  and  having  children  under  16  at  work,  showing  whether 
or  not  the  house  was  held  under  a  mortgage,  or  free;  of  these  18,  or 
32.7  per  cent,  owned  their  homes  clear  of  mortgage.  Similarly,  42.1 
per  cent  of  the  19  families  having  children  14  and  15,  none  of  whom 
was  at  work,  and  for  whom  information  on  this  subject  was  reported, 
owned  their  homes  clear.  The  last  two  columns  of  this  table  show  the 
number  of  families  having  children  under  16  at  work,  concerning 
which  information  was  obtained  as  to  the  amount  of  outstanding 
mortgage  and  the  total  value  of  the  property,  and  also  shows  the  per 
cent  which  the  outstanding  mortgage  was  of  the  total  property  value. 
For  instance,  of  the  85  families  in  Chicago  reported  as  "owning'' 
their  homes,  information  was  obtained  relating  to  13  as  to  how  much 
mortgage  was  held  against  the  property,  and  what  was  the  total  value 
of  the  property.  On  these  13  there  were  mortgages  outstanding  to 
the  value  of  42.3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  property. 

Regarding  the  distribution  of  the  famiUes  owning  homes  fully  paid 
for  or  still  mortgaged  it  was  found  that  there  were  more  families 
owning  homes  among  those  famihes  having  children  under  16  at 
work  than  among  those  having  children  14  or  15,  none  of  whom  was 
at  work. 

The  following  table  shows  to  what  extent  the  fathers  of  children 
at  work  were  unemployed;  only  fathers  for  whom  data  were  secured 
as  to  the  number  of  days  worked  are  here  considered. 


NUMBER,  PER  CENT,  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  FATHERS  AT  WORK  HAVING 
CHILDREN  14  AND  15  AT  WORK,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  DAYS 
WORKED,  BY  CITIES. 


Days  worked. 


CHICAOO. 

60  or  less 

61  to  100 

101  to  150 

151  to  200 

201  to  250 

251  to  300 

Oyer  300. 

Total 


Children  of  fathers 

Fathers  who  worked  specified 

who  worked  spec- 

number of  days. 

ified  number  of 

days. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Average 
earnings. 

Number. 

Percent. 

J 

0.5 

S150 

1 

0.6 

9 

4.7 

145 

9 

4.6 

12 

6.3 

294 

13 

6.6 

28 

14.7 

361 

29 

14.6 

34 

17.8 

485 

36 

18.1 

84 

44.0 

566 

88 

44.3 

23 

12.0 

660 

23 

11.6 

191 

100.0 

404 
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NTTMBER,  PER  CENT,  AND  AVERAGE  BARNIN08  OF  FATHERS  AT  WORK  HAVING 
CHILDREN  14  AND  15  AT  WORK.  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  DAYS 
WORKED,  BY  CITIES-^Conctoded. 


Dmys  worked. 

Fathers  who  worked  speoifled 
number  of  days. 

Children  of  fathers 

ifled  number  of 
daya. 

Number. 

Percent 

Average 
earnings. 

Number. 

Pweant 

BOCHBSTEB. 

60  or  less 

51  to  100         .                 

101  to  150 

2 
7 
6 
21 



5.6 
19.4 
16.7 
68.3 

325 
553 

559 
728 

2 
0 

6 
22 

6.1 

151  to  200 

23.1 

201  to  250 

15.4 

sitoaoo 

56.4 

Over  300. 

Total 

36 

100.0 

643 

39 

100.0 

NBW  TOBK. 

60  or  less 

3 
4 

14 
18 
0 
21 

2.9 
5.9 
20.6 
26.5 
13.2 
30.0 

86 
240 
243 
202 
318 
467 

2 

4 
15 
19 
10 
22 

2.8 

61  to  100 

5.5 

101  to  150 

20.8 

151  to  200 

26.4 

201  to  250 

13.9 

261  to  300 

30.6 

OTer300 

Totol 

68 

lOOiO 

831 

72 

lOOiO 

PHILADELFHIA. 

60  or  km 

2 
8 
18 
18 
11 
25 
7 

2.2 
0.0 
20.2 
20.2 
12.4 
28.1 
7.9 

SS 

241 
255 
400 
394 
523 
008 

2 

0 
19 
19 
11 
27 

7 

2.1 

51  to  100 

9.6 

101  to  150 

20.2 

151  to  200 

20.3 

201  to  250 

1L7 

261  to  300 

28.7 

OT«r300 

7.5 

TotBl 

80 

loao 

808 

94 

100.0 

BALTTUORB. 

60ork»9 ; 

2 

8 
11 
20 
23 
43 
14 

L7 

xo 

0.6 
17.4 
19.1 
37.4 
12.2 

68 
183 
317 
423 
872 
544 
641 

2 

3 
11 
22 
22 
46 
15 

L6 

51  to  100 

2.5 

101  to  150 

9.1 

151  to  200 

ia2 

201  to  250 

18.2 

251  to  300 

88.0 

Over  300 

12.4 

Total 

115 

lOOiO 

462 

121 

loao 

ALL  OTIBS. 

60orle» 

7 
24 
57 
91 
82 
194 
44 

1.4 
4.8 
11.4 
18.3 
iri.4 
38.9 
8.8 

75 
199 
274 
384 

430 
562 
646 

7 
25 
60 
96 
K» 
206 
45 

L3 

61  to  100 

4.8 

101  to  150 

11.4 

151to2no 

18.7 

201to250 

16.2 

251  to  300 

39.0 

Over  300 

8.6 

Total 

499 

loao 

458 

525 

loao 

It  will  be  seen  from  tliis  tal>lo  that  35.9  per  cent  of  the  fathers  of 
children  14  or  15  at  work  were  employed  only  200  days  or  less  during 
the  year.  The  fathers  of  cliildren  under  14  at  work  lost  more  time 
than  did  the  fathers  of  children  14  or  15,  since  42  per  cent  worked 
only  200  days  or  less.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  show  more  unem- 
ployment than  any  of  the  other  cities,  55.9  per  cent  and  51.6  per 
cent  of  the  fathers  of  children  14  and  15  in  these  cities,  respec- 
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tively,  having  worked  200  days  or  less.  The  average  days  worked 
by  the  fathers  of  all  children  at  work  was  as  follows  for  each  of  the 
cities:  Chicago,  250;  Rochester,  255;  New  York,  204;  PhUadelphia, 
213;  and  Baltimore,  243.  As  compared  with  these  averages  the 
average  number  of  dajB  worked  by  the  fathers  of  children  14  and  15 
none  of  whom  was  at  work  were  as  follows:  Chicago,  242;  Rochester, 
257;  New  York,  213;  Philadelphia,  188;  and  Baltimore,  256.  The 
greater  amount  of  unemployment  of  the  fathers  of  children  not  at 
work  in  Philadelphia  was  due  to  lack  of  work;  these  families  also 
had  smaller  incomes  than  similar  families  in  other  cities,  and  yet  they 
kept  the  children  14  or  15  at  school  (for  about  76.5  per  cent  of  the 
children  14  and  15  not  at  work  in  all  five  cities  were  at  school  and 
the  rest  at  home). 

The  unemployment  of  other  members  of  the  families  with  children 
at  work  and  with  children  14  and  15,  but  none  such  at  work,  is  also 
of  interest  in  this  connection.  Here  we  have  two  bases  of  com- 
parison, the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  males  and  by  females 
16  years  of  age  and  over.  This  comparison  will  be  found  in  the 
following  table: 

AVERAGE  DAYS  WORKED  BY  MALES  AND  FEMALES  16  AND  OVER  IN  FAMILIES  WITH 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AT  WORK  AND  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN  14  AND  U  BUT 
NOT  AT  WORK,  BY  CITIES. 


city. 


Average  days  worked 
by  malt«  16  and  ov« 
in  families— 


With 
children 
at  work. 


With 
children 
14  and  15. 
but  not  at 

work. 


AverHse  days  worked 
by  females  16  and 
over  in  lamiiieeH- 


With 
children 
at  work. 


With 
children 
14  and  15, 
but  not  at 

work. 


Chicago 

Rochester.... 
New  York... 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore... 


244 
230 
212 
236 
245 


244 

219 
207 
183 
231 


261 
251 
242 
299 


200 
221 
240 
234 
204 


A  peculiar  fact  seen  in  this  table  is  that  the  males  and  females 
16  and  over  in  the  families  with  children  not  at  work  were  employed 
less  days,  on  the  average,  than  were  those  in  families  with  children 
under  16  at  work,  although  the  former  families  were  found  to  be  in 
better  financial  condition.  One  explanation  of  this  is  that  probably 
the  better  financial  condition  caused  a  tendency  to  take  more  time  off. 

Regarding  the  causes  of  unemployment  of  the  fathers  of  families 
with  children  under  16  at  work  and  of  males  and  females  16  and 
over  in  such  families,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  persons  lost  time  on  account  of  the  seasonal 
character  of  their  work  or  because  of  business  depression  due  to  the 
**  panic  "  of  1907-8.     Incapacitation  was  found  to  be  second  as  a  cause 
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of  unemployment,  and  idleness  third.  The  large  average  number  of 
days  lost  through  idleness  will  be  noted,  due  to  the  inclusion  of  a 
number  of  persons  who  were  idle  all  the  year.  Idleness  as  used  here 
means  unjustifiable  loss  of  time  through  the  desire  of  the  person  not 
to  work;  incapacitation  in  this  table  includes  more  cases  of  illness 
than  cases  of  injury  or  of  incapacitation  through  old  age.  Loss  of 
time  on  account  of  ''other  personal  causes"  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  Hebrews  would  not  work  on  Saturday;  in  others  that 
the  person  was  attending  school;  that  some  vacation  had  been  taken, 
and  a  few  other  minor  reasons.  The  two  cases  of  unemployment 
due  to  "other  business  causes"  were  cases  of  men  whose  place  of 
employment  was  closed  on  account  of  a  strike. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  it  may  be  stated  that  in  all  the 
families  having  children  under  16  at  work  there  was  a  total  of  559 
fathers,  405  males  16  and  over,  and  586  females  16  and  over  living 
with  their  families.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  271  fathers  who  lost 
time  because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  their  work  or  because  of  busi- 
ness depression  represented  48.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
fathers;  the  males  and  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  lost 
time  for  this  reason  represented  56  and  65  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  males  and  females,  respectively. 

The  per  capita  distribution  found  in  the  following  table  is  given  to 
bring  out  the  fact  as  to  whether  there  was  more  unemployment 
among  those  families  having  a  low  per  capita  weekly  income  than 
among  the  families  having  a  larger  per  capita.  This  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  some  degree.  Thus  of  the  total  number  of  fathers  of  children 
under  16  at  work  who  were  living  with  their  families,  viz,  559,  there 
were  242,  or  43.3  per  cent,  who  were  fathers  of  families  having  per 
capita  weekly  incomes  of  less  than  $2,  excluding  the  earnings  of  chil- 
dren under  16;  the  136  fathers  of  families  with  per  capitas  of  less  than 
$2  who  lost  time  on  account  of  seasonal  work  or  business  depression 
constituted  a  little  larger  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  fathers 
who  so  lost  time,  viz,  50.2  per  cent.  Similarly  there  were  in  all  119 
males  16  and  over  in  families  having  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of 
less  than  $2  who  constituted  29.4  per  cent  of  ^e  total  of  405  males  of 
this  age  group  in  families  with  children  under  16  at  work;  but  the 
proportion  of  males  in  families  having  per  capitas  of  less  than  $2  and 
who  lost  time  because  of  seasonal  work  or  business  depression  repre- 
sented 26  per  cent  of  the  total  number  so  losing  time,  a  less  per- 
centage than  above.  There  were  202  females  16  and  over  in  fami- 
lies of  per  capita  weekly  incomes  oi  less  than  $2,  who  constituted 
34.5  per  cent  of  the  total  of  586  females;  while  the  139  females  in 
families  having  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  less  than  $2  and  who 
lost  time  because  of  seasonal  work  or  business  depression  represented 
30.4  per  cent  of  all  the  females  so  losing  time. 
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AMOUNT  AND  CAUSE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 
IN  FAMILIES  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AT  WORK,  DISTRIBUTED  BY  WEEKLY  PER 
CAPITA  INCOMES  OF  FAMILIES  LESS  THE  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16. 


FMhen. 

Other  males  16  years 
of  age  and  over. 

Females  16  yean  of 
age  and  over. 

Cftose  of  unemployment  bj  per  oapito 

Number. 

Average 
days 
onem- 

ployed. 

Number. 

Average 

days 

unem* 

ployed. 

Number. 

Average 

days 

unem- 

ployed. 

Incapacitation: 

Under  $1.50 

150 
143 

00 
IIG 

52 
126 

88 
141 

20 

151 
12 
12 
73 
78 

171 
88 

7 
8 
6 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
8 

170 

$1.50toSl.Q0 

33 

f2to|2.49. 

67 

12.50  to  $2.90 

53 

S3  to  63.49 

20 

63.50  to  63.99 

155 

64  to  64. 49 

158 

64.50  to64.99 

36 

65 and  over 

183 

56 

Total 

95 

124 

31 

111 

43 

79 

Seasonal  character  of  work  or  business  de- 
pression: 
Under  61.50 

80 
56 
33 
34 
26 
15 
11 
8 
8 

106 
99 
77 
76 
60 
62 
80 

103 
60 

30 
83 
84 
53 
18 
33 
34 
7 
11 

126 
106 
78 
77 
65 
64 
74 
90 
30 

S 
87 
46 
74 
48 
32 
22 
11 
10 

83 

61.50  to  61.99 

74 

62  to  62.49 

63 

62.50  to  62.99 

66 

63  to  63.49 

64 

63.50  to  63.99 

62 

64  to  64.49 

54 

64.60  to  64.99 

47 

65 and  over.. ..' 

44 

Total 

271 

80 

327 

83 

382 

67 

Idleness: 

Under  61.50 

10 

7 
9 

4 
3 

306 
254 
192 
219 
180 

U 
6 
6 
8 

158 

246 

1G3 

67 

61.50  to  61.99 

2 

160 

63  to  62.49 

62.50  to  S2.90 

63  to  63.49 

1 

300 

63.50  to  63.99 

8 

244 

64  to  64.49 

1 

aoo 

1 

300 

64.50  to  64.99 

1 

300 

65  and  over 

3 

300 

Total 

30 

217 

26 

lai 

4 

326 

Other  personal  causes: 

Under  61.50 

3 

85 

300 
300 
300 
20 
20 
117 
118 
30 

4 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 

64 

61.50  to  61.99 

62 

62  to  62.49 

1 
2 
1 

1 

62 
56 
50 
25 

63 

62.50  to  S2.99 

53 

63  to  63.49 

62 

63.50  to  63.99 

63 

64  to  64.49 

64.50  to  64.99 

1 

53 

65  and  over 

2 

16 

Total 

9 

Gl 

13 

132 

14 

63 

Other  business  causes: 

Under  61.50 

61.50  to  61.99 

62  to  62.49 

::::::::::i:::::::::: 

62.60  to  62.99 

1 

63  to  63.49 

1 

63.50  to  61.99 

1 

2 

180 

64  to  64.49 

J 

KSn  to  64.99 1 

65  and  over 

i. .::.:: 

Total 

2 

180 



To  sum  up  briefly  the  points  which  have  been  developed  in  this 
discussion,  the  per  cent  of  families  the  fathers  of  which  were  at  work, 
deadi  idle,  incapacitated,  or  had  deserted  the  family,  does  not  vary 
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much  between  families  having  children  14  and  15  at  work,  and  those 
having  children  14  and  15  none  of  whom  was  at  work;  but  the  per  cent 
of  widowed  mothers  is  larger  in  famiUes  having  children  under  14  at 
work.  The  famiUes  in  which  fathers  were  idle  were  not  in  worse 
financial  condition  tlian  other  famiUes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  such 
fathers  were  usually  older  men  and  their  famiUes  consisted  of  a  larger 
number  of  members  16  and  over  who  supported  the  family.  In  some 
cases  famiUes  with  incapacitated  fathers  evidently  were  not  pressed 
financiaUy  for  the  contributions  of  the  children  under  16  at  work,  but 
in  others  this  was  the  case. 

About  4.5  per  cent  of  aU  the  families  with  children  under  16  at  work 
were  so  constituted  that  if  the  children  did  not  work  there  were  no 
other  members  to  support  the  family.  These  cases  were  aU  of  famiUes 
in  which  fathers  did  not  contribute  to  the  family,  and  constituted 
about  19  per  cent  of  such  famiUes. 

Race  apparently  has  little  to  do  with  whether  or  not  the  children 
14  and  15  years  of  age  are  put  to  work. 

The  imemployment  of  various  members  of  the  family  during  the 
year  did  not  differ  to  any  significant  extent  between  the  famiUes  with 
children  under  16  at  work,  and  those  with  Qhildren  14  and  J5  years  of 
age  none  of  whom  was  at  work.  But  the  fathers  of  children  under  14 
at  work  lost  more  time  than  the  fathers  of  other  famiUes  considered. 

Among  the  classes  of  families  investigated  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children  14  and  15  years  of  age  were  found  at  work,  and  by  the  time 
the  children  reach  the  age  of  16  about  95  per  cent  of  them  have  gone 
to  work  and  most  of  the  rest  are  staying  home  to  do  the  housework, 
take  care  of  some  one  who  is  iU,  or  for  some  similar  reason. 

Cases  of  children  who  were  not  at  work  were  found  among  families 
with  smaU  weekly  per  capita  incomes;  and  cases  of  children  who  were 
at  work  and  Uved  in  famiUes  with  large  per  capita  weekly  incomes 
were  foimd.  There  is,  however,  apparently  some  tendency  in  famiUes 
with  larger  per  capitas  to  keep  the  children  in  school. 

The  effect  upon  the  family  income  of  the  presence  of  children  16 
years  of  age  or  over  is  very  noticeable,  and  apparently  makes  for  a 
tendency  to  keep  younger  children  in  school  for  a  longer  period. 

INSURANCE. 

For  the  members  of  the  families  visited  during  the  course  of  the 
investigation  of  the  clothing  industry  information  was  secured  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  amount  of  life  insurance  carried  by  the 
individual  woman  and  child  members  of  those  famiUes.  As  the  facts 
do  not  differ  significantly  in  the  several  cities  where  the  investigation 
was  carried  on,  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  present  a  tabulation 
covering  the  five  cities  combined.  This  tabulation  relates  to  121  boys, 
426  girls,  and  3,107  women   10  years  of  age  and  over.     The  table 
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shows  according  to  nativity,  sex,  and  age  groups  the  number  of  persons 
having  no  insurance,  the  number  of  persons  having  insurance,  and  the 
average  amoimt  of  insurance  carried. 

NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  HAVINO  NO  INSURANCE,  NUMBER  HA  VINO  INSURANCE,  AND 
AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OP  INSURANCE,  BY  NATIVITY,  SEX,  AND  AGE  GROUPS. 


Sex  and  age 
grouiM. 


Nathre  of  Datlv« 
parents. 


Num- 
ber 
bav' 
InRno 
iasur- 
anoe. 


Haying  insor- 
anoe. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 
amount. 


Native  of  foreign 
parents. 


Num- 
ber 
hav- 
ing no 
Influr- 
ance. 


Having  insor* 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 
amount. 


Num- 
ber 
hav- 
ing no 
insur- 


PoKlgn  bociL 


Num- 
ber. 


Having  insor- 


Average 
amount. 


Norn-  Having 
ber 
hav- 
ing no 

insur- Num- 
ber. 


Average 


Under  14  years, 
14  and  15  years. 

Total 
males.. 


Under  14  years. 

14  and  16  years. 

Total  un- 
der 16. . 

15  to ao years.. 
21    years    and 

over 


•75 
B158 


Sill 
6143 


$135 


tl(B 
«1«2 


■  130 


197 
130 


19 


6  137 


67 


6 
139 


149 
el39 


11 
111 


135 


230 
128 


90 


17 
255 


31 


12 
142 


•  136 


168 
«1I7 


26 


136 
•  174 


•  228 


145 
215 


92 


104 
183 


149 


el42 
1(193 


122 
1,001 

1,132 


161 


132 
«270 


#280 


272 
1,232 

1,240 


154 
322 

364 


el40 
/213 


ft207 


Total  16 
and  over 


41 


»204 


307 


332 


<259 


2,133 


255 


/276 


2,481 


*  Not  including  1  person,  amount  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  2  persons,  amount  not  reported. 
•Not  including  3  persons,  amount  not  reported. 

*  Not  including  6  persons,  amount  not  reported. 

<  Not  including  4  persons,  insured  for  sIck  benefits  only, 
/Not  including  4  persons,  insured  for  sick  benefits  only, 
f  Not  including  2  persons,  insured  for  sick  benefits  only, 

*  Not  including  2  persons,  insured  for  sick  benefits  only, 

<  Not  including  7  persons,  amount  not  reported. 

/Not  including  6  persons,  insured  for  sick  benefits  only, 

*  Not  including  6  persons,  insured  for  sick  benefits  only, 


and  3  persons,  amount  not  reported, 
and  10  persons,  amount  not  reported, 
and  4  persons,  amount  not  r^MMted. 
and  6  persons,  amount  not  reported. 

and  7  persons,  amount  not  reported, 
and  16  persons,  amount  not  r^xxted. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  of  the  121  males 
under  16  years  of  age  31  or  approximately  one-fourth  carried  policies 
of  life  insurance,  the  average  amount  being  $136.  Of  the  426  females 
under  16  years  of  age  insurance  was  carried  by  154  or  36  per  cent  of 
the  total  number,  the  average  insurance  per  individual  being  $140. 
Of  the  3,167  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  reporting,  686  or  22  per 
cent  carried  insurance,  the  average  amoimt  per  individual  being  $258. 

Comparison  of  the  data  for  those  native  bom  of  native  parents, 
those  native  bom  of  foreign  parents,  and  those  foreign  bom  does  not 
disclose  any  significant  difference  either  in  regard  to  the  per  cent 
carrying  insurance  or  in  regard  to  the  average  amount  of  insurance 
carried. 
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used  for  the  work.  Usually  contract  shops,  or  the  small  finns,  have 
too  little  work  to  use  the  special  machine  economically. 

Subcontracting  was  once  important  in  the  industry.  By  subcon- 
tracting is  here  meant  a  system  by  which  the  original  contractor  in 
turn  sublets  the  work  to  owners  of  shops  or  to  home  workers  at  a 
stipulated  price  lower  than  his  own,  allowing  him  a  margin  of  profit. 
The  congressional  Committee  on  Manufactures,  in  its  investigation  of 
the  sweating  system  in  1892,  foimd  subcontracting  of  this  type  exten- 
sive, and  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  clothing 
was  manufactured  through  this  method  of  subcontracting.  This  sys- 
tem seems  to  have  disappeared.  The  present-day  contractor  deals 
directly  with  the  firm  whose  clothing  he  is  making  up.  He  may,  and 
usually  does,  have  part  of  the  work  on  a  garment  done  in  homes, 
the  so-called  home  finishing.  In  the  country,  contractors  who  own 
shops  also  imdertake  to  distribute  the  cheaper  grades  of  garments 
among  the  farmers  to  be  made  up  in  their  homes.  This  seems  to  be 
the  chief  form  of  subcontracting  to-day. 

When  the  garment  has  been  made  up  it  is  sent  back  by  the  con- 
tractor. The  wholesale  clothier  employs  examinera,  who  inspect  and 
pass  upon  the  garments  as  they  are  returned.  The  firm  also  employs 
bushelers — all-round  workmen — to  remedy  slight  defects  in  the  gar- 
ments returned.  The  garments  are  then  ready  for  sale.  They  are 
disposed  of  either  to  a  jobber  or  to  the  retailer  or,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  instances,  to  the  consumer.  Sale  direct  to  the  retailer, 
without  the  mediation  of  the  jobber,  is  to-day  the  rule.  The  era  of 
the  jobber  was  before  the  panic  of  1893.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  the  wholesale  clothier  has  at  the  same  time  one  or  more 
stores  through  which  he  places  his  clothing  on  the  retail  market.  It 
is  conservative  to  say  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  clothing 
output  of  the  coimtry  is  made  up  by  firms  who  cut  the  garments  on 
their  own  premises,  but  make  up  their  clothing  through  contractors. 
This  system  of  production  is  best  suited  for  cheaper  grades  of  cloth- 
ing, and  obtains  most  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lowest 
grades.  However,  very  fine  clothing  can  be,  and  is,  made  up  imder 
this  system.  Gteographically  New  York,  of  the  centers  investigated, 
is  the  great  home  of  the  contract  system.  Chicago  and  Baltimore 
make  probably  less  clothing  in  this  way  than  any  other  cities  in  the 
coimtry.  From  the  point  of  view  of  quality,  cheap  grades,  on  the 
whole,  are  the  field  for  this  contract  system. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  type  of  firm  that  has  its  own  shops  and 
makes  up  its  clothing  on  its  own  premises.  Very  few  firms  make  up 
all  their  clothing  in  their  own  shops.  As  a  rule  only  their  best  work 
is  done  in  their  own  shops.  The  rest  is  contracted  out.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  output  of  firms  owning 
shops  is  made  up  in  their  own  shops.    As  the  coat  is  the  most  impor- 
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tant  garment,  it  is  more  frequently  made  up  in  inside  shops  than 
pants  or  vests.  The  cause  for  this  variation  is  in  the  first  place  the 
importance  of  the  coat.  It  must  be  made  with  extreme  care,  as  the 
sale  of  the  suit,  as  a  whole,  is  very  largely  determined  by  the  coat. 
In  the  second  place  a  comparatively  small  number  of  high-grade 
coats — ^300  to  500  a  week — suffices  to  occupy  a  shop  of  100  or  more 
employees  and  allows  an  advantageous  division  of  labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  nimiber  of  pants  or  vests  would  afford  work 
for  only  a  handful  of  people  and  would  not  allow  for  any  extensive 
division  of  labor  or  for  advantageous  competition  with  a  contractor 
who  is  working  for  a  number  of  firms.  Hence  the  lower  percentage 
of  vests  and  pants  made  up  in  inside  shops. 

The  inside  shop  is  as  a  rule  to  be  found  only  among  the  lai^r 
firms,  and  chiefly  among  the  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
medium  and  best  grades  of  clothing.  While  established  in  all  clothing 
centers  investigated,  in  Chicago  and  Baltimore  it  has  reached  its 
most  extensive  development.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  so 
far  as  the  number  of  wage-earners  are  concerned,  as  many  find 
employment  in  New  York  inside  shops  as  in  those  of  any  other  city. 

A  small  group  of  important  firms  are  engaged  not  only  in  whole- 
sale clothing  but  in  retail  clothing.  They  manufacture,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  retail  stores  owned  by  them.  Some  of  this  class 
of  firms  manufacture  in  their  own  shops,  thus  controlling  the  industry 
from  manufacture  to  final  sale.  Others  are  content  to  manufacture 
through  contractors. 

The  tjpe  of  clothing  firm  that  manufactures  for  its  own  trade  is 
most  frequent  in  New  York  City.  Greater  New  York  alone  offers 
an  extensive  retail  field  for  such  establishments.  Such  concerns 
exist  also  outside  of  New  York  but  are  very  much  less  important. 
The  majority  of  these  firms  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
higher  grades  of  clotliing. 

These  differences  in  business  organization  are  not  without  their 
effects  on  labor.  In  the  first  place  the  inside  shop  means  the  factory 
system,  with  regular  hours,  prompt  and  regular  payment  of  wages, 
workshops  built  for  this  purpose,  and  in  consequence  conforming  to 
high  standards  in  satiitation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  these  shops  the 
factory  system  reaches  the  highest  development;  for  the  most  part 
a  high  degree  of  subdivision  of  work  obtains,  and  the  worker  is  con- 
fined within  a  limited  and  recurring  routine.  There  is  here  scope 
for  the  employment  of  workers  possessed  of  less  general,  all-round 
skill. 

The  inside  shop  as  it  is  in  vogue  to-day  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  contract  shop.  The  latter  is  employed  as  an  evener,  receiving 
largely  the  work  that  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  manufacturer's 
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shop.    When  work  slackens  he  suffers  first.    This  means  of  course 
steadier  employment  for  those  engaged  in  the  inside  shops. 

In  establishments  manufacturing  for  their  own  retail  stores  there 
is  likely  to  be  less  seasonal  production  and  evener  work  all  the  year 
round  than  in  shops  working  for  the  general  market. 

THE  CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 

Originally,  under  the  system  of  home  work,  the  wholesaler  con- 
tracted with  the  person  who  actually  made  up  the  garment,  as  the 
contractor  to-day  deals  with  his  home  finishers.  As  the  shop  devel- 
oped, however,  the  wholesaler  was  removed  from  the  worker.  His 
relations  now  are  with  the  owner  of  the  contract  shop  and  not  the 
laborer  employed  therein.  There  are  still  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons who  work  at  home  who  secure  a  few  garments  a  week  direct 
from  the  manufacturer;  these  are  no  longer  important. 

The  contract  system  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  domestic  system  of 
manufacture.  Originally  the  clothing  worker  made  up  the  garment 
at  home  or  in  the  shop  in  the  rear  of  the  store  of  the  custom  tailor. 
Obviously  home  work  was  cheaper.  Moreover,  it  could  utiUze  much 
female  labor  that  was  unsuited  for  shop  work. . 

The  sewing  machine  did  not  come  into  general  use  much  before 
the  sixties,  and  its  comparative  cheapness  rendered  it  possible  to  use 
it  at  home  and  continue  home  work.  Unlike  the  introduction  of 
machinery  in  other  industries  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine 
did  not  necessitate  the  installation  of  the  factory  system.  To  a 
limited  degree  it  did  lead  to  the  establishment  of  inside  shops,  but 
its  comparative  cheapness  allowed  for  competition  from  home 
workers. 

As  little  capital  was  needed  by  the  clothing  worker,  and  the  little 
needed  could  often  be  borrowed,  the  tailor  working  at  home  called  in 
the  help  of  his  family  and  gradually  of  outsiders,  still  getting  his  work 
at  a  definite  piece  price  from  the  wholesaler.  Thus  out  of  the  home 
shop  developed  the  contract  shop. 

This  type  of  contract  shop  was  supplemented  by  another  not  origi- 
nating in  the  family  shop.  The  large  infiux  of  male  immigrants  in 
the  latter  seventies  and  early  eighties,  who  came  without  families, 
led  many  men  to  group  together  and  hire  places  of  work,  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  outside  contract  shop.  The  contractor  or  manager  was 
the  more  experienced  or  presentable  of  the  group  and  therefore 
looked  after  the  business,  going  for  work;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
also  a  worker  and  never  far  removed  from  his  associates.  In  the 
case  of  the  Lithuanian  workers,  the  whole  group,  constituting  the  shop, 
really  contracted  for  the  work  and  divided  the  proceeds  in  definite 
proportions.  As  the  shop  grew  organization  proceeded,  the  work  was 
subdivided,  and  gradually  the  contractor  became  more  and  more  a 
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supervisor.  In  some  cases  the  contract  shop  developed  into  a  regular 
factory,  and  the  contractor  employed  a  foreman,  while  he  attended 
to  the  financial  and  business  management  of  the  shop.  Thus  the 
contract  shop  grew  and  assumed  its  present  aspects. 

ADVANTAGB  OT  COKTSACT  SYSTBX  TO  XAinJFACTUBS]lS. 

To  the  manufacturer  the  contract  system  offers  a  number  of  advan- 
tages. It  relieves  him  of  the  necessity  of  organizing  a  manufacturing 
department,  giving  him  the  freedom  of  devoting  himself  well-nigh 
wholly  to  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  industry,  the  buying  of  the 
raw  material  and  the  sale  of  the  finished  product.  This  is  particu- 
larly advantageous  to  the  small  manufacturer,  who  is  thus  able  to  go 
into  business  with  a  smaller  capital,  being  obliged  to  pay  less  rent 
and  getting  along  without  any  technical  training  in  the  manufactur- 
ing branch  of  the  business.  That  this  is  so  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  inside  shop  is  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  among  the  large 
firms.  In  New  York,  where  the  small  firms  are  most  numerous,  the 
contract  system  reaches  its  highest  development. 

The  contract  system  affords  to  an  individual  a  very  elastic  system 
for  manufacture.  He  has  no  extensive  shop  organization  to  maintain 
when  work  is  slack  and  no  heavy  fixed  expenses.  This  is  of  particular 
importance  in  a  seasonal  industry  like  clothing. 

The  contract  system  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  cheaper  system. 
Having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  his  shop,  the  contrac- 
tor gives  the  work  the  utmost  supervision,  which  is  easy  to  do  as 
his  shop  is  usually  small.  He  takes  in  learners  and  gets  their  labor 
cheap.  He  differs  from  the  foremen  of  an  "  inside ''  shop,  whose  income 
is  fixed  and  not  immediately  affected  by  increased  output  or  cheaper 
cost  of  production.  Also  he  is  himself  willing  to  work  hard  and  long, 
demanding  the  same  of  his  employees.  He  does  not  set  a  high  price 
on  his  own  managerial  work,  and  is  often  content  to  earn  what  he 
might  receive  as  a  wage-earner,  or  but  little  more,  feeling  that  inde- 
pendence as  ''boss''  and  the  prospect  of  possible  higher  earnings 
are  satisfactory  compensation.  When  work  is  slack  he  can  readily 
reduce  his  force,  and  can  thus  bear  the  seasonal  changes  better  than 
the  laige  shop.  Working  for  a  number  of  wholesalers,  the  contractor 
can  have  steadier  work  than  a  small ''  inside  "  shop.  He  is  personally 
acquainted  with  the  workers  and  can  get  them  back  when  work  is 
plentiful.  As  his  shop  is  not  elaborate  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  workers  does  not  disrupt  its  organization. 

As  the  contractor's  shop  grows  in  size,  his  advantages  with  refer- 
ence to  these  points  diminishes,  and  he  labors  under  much  the  same 
advantages  and  disadvantages  as  the  inside  shop.  The  inside  shop, 
when  very  large  and  conducted  in  connection  with  a  number  of  con- 
49460^— S.  Doc.  645. 61-2.  vol.  2 21 
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tractors,  frequently  can  manufacture  more  cheaply.  It  can  then 
take  advantage  of  a  minute  division  of  labor.  Moreover,  it  can  keep 
its  own  employees  continuously  at  work  by  leaving  the  contractor 
without  work  in  dull  periods  and  throwing  to  him  the  work  that  it 
can  not  cope  with  in  tiie  busy  season. 

DI8ADVANTAGBS  OF  CONTRACT  SYSTBX  TO  MANUrAOTUBXBS. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  contract  system  lie,  in  the  jSrst  place,  in 
lack  of  control  and  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  wholesale  clothier 
over  his  garments.  He  can  reject  them  when  they  are  completed, 
but  then  it  is  often  too  late,  particularly  if  the  firm  is  obliged  to  make 
immediate  shipment.  The  contractor  seeks  to  hurry  production,  his 
earnings  rise  with  the  volume  of  output,  and  he  does  not  exercise 
adequate  care.  As  the  total  output  of  a  firm  is  frequently  made  up 
by  a  number  of  different  contractors,  each  having  some  individual 
peculiarities  in  his  mode  of  making  up  clothing,  the  product  is  not 
imiform.  Thus,  in  Chicago  before  the  adoption  of  the  inside  shops, 
some  large  firms  were  obliged  to  employ  100  or  more  contractors  to 
make  up  their  work  and  the  list  of  contractors  of  large  New  York 
firms  to-day  is  long.  Hence,  on  the  best  grades  of  clothing,  where 
uniformity  of  product  and  careful  and  reliable  workmanship  is 
required,  the  contract  shop  has  been  extensively  replaced  by  the 
inside  shop,  or  by  contract  shops  supervised  by  the  firm. 

Less  general  is  the  opinion,  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  that  for 
large-scale  production  the  contract  system  is  slow  and  unwieldy. 
Whatever  may  bo  the  truth  of  this  contention,  the  largest  firms  have 
established  inside  shops. 

A  frequent  charge  is  that  the  contractor  is  unreliable.  Tempted  by 
the  prospect  of  immediate  gain,  he  will  leave  one  manufacturer  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  and  go  over  to  a  rival  who  is  willing  to  advance 
the  price.  He  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  deliver  work  promptly  or  in 
adequate  quantity.  This  seems  to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  the 
special-order  trade,  where  promptness  of  delivery  is  so  essential,  the 
inside  shop  has  made  greater  progress  than  in  the  regular  trade. 

Dishonesty  on  the  part  of  contractors,  some  of  whom  have  been 
guilty  of  the  substitution  of  inferior  trimming  for  that  supplied  by 
the  firm,  exposure  of  styles,  and  methods  of  making  up  garments,  are 
among  the  disadvantages  alleged  against  the  contract  system. 

IIBLD  OF  THE  CONTRACT  SYSTBX. 

The  contract  system  is,  however,  still  in  vogue  for  making  all  grades 
of  clothing,  from  the  very  finest  to  the  cheapest.  Its  great  field  is,  as 
has  been  said,  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  clothing  where  particular 
care  is  not  required.     Large  firms  having  inside  shops  give  their 
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inferior  clothing  to  contractors,  manufacturing  the  better  clothing  in 
their  own  shops. 

In  general  the  contractor  is  entirely  independent,  owning  his  shop 
and  working  for  any  wholesale  clotMer  he  pleases.  As  a  rule,  he 
works  for  several  firms.  A  large  number  of  contractors,  however, 
work  exclusively  for  one  firm,  with  or  without  specific  contract. 
Frequently  a  contractor  will  become  bound  to  one  firm,  so  to  speak, 
by  reason  of  money  loaned  to  him  by  the  manufacturer  during 
periods  of  depression  in  the  industry,  or  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment to  enlarge  his  shop. 

DBVIATIONS  FBOX  THE  GBNSBAL  TTPE  OF  CONTBACTOB. 

As  a  transitional  form  between  the  contract  shop  and  the  inside 
shop  there  is  the  ''inside  contractor."  He  occupies  a  floor  in  the 
building  of  the  firm,  and  is  bouncT  to  work  exclusively  for  the  estab- 
lishment engaging  him.  iSe  is,  however,  free  in  the  management  of 
his  shop,  hiring  and  discharging  his  help  as  he  pleases.  Contractors 
of  this  class  are  to  be  found  particularly  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, abo  to  some  extent  in  Chicago.  In  some  instances  the 
machines  and  equipment  are  owned  by  the  firm,  and  it  holds  itself 
responsible  for  tiie  general  shop  rules  and  the  payment  of  wages. 
This  type  of  contract  shop  allows  the  firm  supervision  of  the  work  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  On  the  other  hand  it  reUeves  the  firm 
of  the  problem  of  management  of  its  manufacturing  department. 

Another  intermediate  form  between  the  contract  shop  and  the 
inside  shop  is  the  shop  situated  in  the  building  of  the  establishment 
and  owned  by  the  establishment.  The  contractor  is  here  really  a 
foreman,  the  manufacturer  furnishing  the  shop  and  all  equipment, 
while  the  contractor  imdertakes  to  turn  out  the  work  at  a  stipulated 
price  per  garment.  The  prospect  of  personal  gain  stimulates  the 
contractor  or  foreman  to  more  eflBcient  and  cheaper  production.  The 
firm  is  in  a  position  to  supervise  the  work.  The  chief  advantage  to 
the  firm  is  its  ability  to  secure  the  work  at  a  definite  price  known  be- 
forehand, and  to  save  the  expenses  of  foremen,  timekeepers,  and 
other  administrative  expenses. 

In  common  with  the  contract  system,  these  modifications  of  it  are 
criticised  on  the  score  that  the  contractor  is  more  interested  in  the 
quantity  than  the  quality  of  the  output.  While  allowing  for  super- 
vision of  the  process  of  manufacture  by  the  firm,  the  system  is  not  as 
well  adapted  for  good  work  as  the  inside  shop  conducted  by  a  salaried 
foreman. 

INFLUBNCB  OF  CONTBACT  SYSTBX  ON  THB  EHPLOTEBS. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  labor,  the  disadvantages  of  the  contract 
system  are  in  part  poor  and  insanitary  workshops  and  long  hours, 
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''driving/'  The  chief  evils  arise  from  the  small  scale  on  which  the 
contract  shop  operates.  In  order  to  save  rent,  the  contractor  often 
locates  in  a  building,  or  part  of  a  building,  not  originally  intended 
and  hence  often  unsuited  for  shop  purposes.  He  is  abo  tempted  to 
crowd  in  order  to  save  room  and  rent.  His  shop  has  not  proper 
sanitary  facihties,  or  adequate  light  and  ventilation,  and  is  not  kept 
clean.  The  shop  is  usually  too  small  to  make  proJStable  the  employ- 
ment of  regular  caretakers,  and  the  contractor  lacks  interest.  As 
such  shops  are  numerous  and  scattered,  and  the  force  of  factory  in- 
spectors as  a  rule  is  inadequate,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  such 
shops  up  to  the  standard.  This  is  the  universal  complaint  of  factory 
inspectors.  However,  in  all  cities  there  are  some  contract  shops, 
particularly  among  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  that  are  model 
estabUshments  from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitary  conditions. 

In  small  contract  shops  the  owner  is  often  too  poor  to  afford  the 
installation  of  power,  and,  particularly,  in  New  York,  foot-power 
machines  are  frequent. 

Hours  are  irregular  and  work  seasonal  in  the  contract  shop.  In 
the  rush  season  the  work  is  pursued  late.  In  the  '  'task  "  shop  of  New 
York  and  in  pants  and  vest  shop  where  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece 
regular  hours  are  scarcely  known. 

In  the  matter  of  wages  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  relative  advantage 
of  workers  in  contract  and  inside  shops.  It  is  often  maintained  by 
both  workers  and  foremen  that  the  "sweat  shop"  worker  can  earn 
higher  wages.  In  the  rush  period  he  receives  a  higher  rate  of  wages, 
and  is  further  allowed  to  work  as  long  as  he  pleases.  The  latter 
privilege  is  a  doubtful  advantage.  Even  allowing  for  the  shorter 
season,  it  is  claimed  that  his  annual  earnings  are  higher.  This  con- 
tention is  not  one  that  can  be  answered  from  the  data  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  often  said  that  the  contractor  is  able  to 
secure  green  labor  and  willing  to  exploit  it,  paying  lower  wages,  and 
exacting  longer  hours  and  more  work  than  the  inside  shop.  There  is, 
however,  no  single  class  of  contractors,  and  with  the  available  data 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  venture  an  opinion. 

The  competition  of  the  inside  shop  with  the  contract  shop  for  labor 
is  said  to  have  had  a  salutary  effect  on  conditions  in  the  contract  shop, 
particularly  where  the  contractor  has  been  obhged  to  approximate 
the  standards  set  by  the  inside  shop,  especially  as  regards  hours 
and  wages. 

SOCIAL  ASPBCTS  OV  THE  COKTEACT  SHOP. 

The  contract  shop  is,  as  a  rule,  organized  along  race  lines;  the 
employees  of  the  shop  being,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  race  as 
the  contractor.  This  rule  has  two  important  exceptions.  Jews  pre- 
dominate as  contractors,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  have  shops 
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employing  almost  exclusively  non-Jewish  workers.  Thus,  in  New 
York,  there  are  large  Jewish  contract  shops,  employing  Italian  help 
almost  exclusively,  and  in  Chicago  there  are  PoUsh  shops  owned  by 
Jewish  contractors.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  propor- 
tionately more  Jewish  contractors  in  the  trade  than  Jewish  wage- 
earners.  In  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Rochester  there  is  a 
greater  coincidence  between  the  race  of  the  contractor  and  that  of  his 
employees.  The  second  exception  holds  particularly  with  regard  to 
Italian  finishers.  As  hand  work  in  the  shops  is  gradually  abandoned 
by  the  older  races,  contractors  of  all  nationaUties  are  employing  Italian 
women.  In  New  York  this  situation  is  true  of  all  hand  work.  This 
organization  of  contract  shops,  according  to  the  race  of  the  foreman, 
means  that  the  language  of  the  shop  is  foreign,  and  that  the  contract 
shop  is  a  barrier  to  assimilation  of  the  immigrants. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  organization  of  shops  by  race  is  found 
in  the  following  table  for  Chicago: 

FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  CHICAGO  CONTRACT  SHOPS  ACCORDING  TO  RACE. 


Number 

of 
shopa. 

Women  employed. 

Race  of  contractor. 

Total 
number. 

Of  same  race  asooa- 
tractor. 

Nimiber. 

Peroent 
of  total. 

Hebrew  

22 
11 
10 
3 

297 
146 
335 
62 
11 

098 

128 

207 

44 

10 

33.0 

Bohemian... 

8a2 

fW«dl"ftTiaii 

Gl  4 

Polteh 

84.6 

Qcrman 

90.9 

•  Of  the  other  employees,  172  were  Polish,  this  race  constituting  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  foroe  in  10 
of  the  22  Jewish  shops  Investigated. 

In  Chicago  the  contract  shops  are  generally  located  in  the  densely 
populated  quarters  of  the  city.  One  group  of  contractors  is  located 
near  the  wholesale  clothing  district,  drawn  there  evidently  by  the 
convenience  of  being  near  the  source  of  work.  By  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  contract  shops  are,  however,  located  in  the  quart- 
ers occupied  by  the  poorer  classes.  Here  each  foreign  district  has 
its  appropriate  quota  of  contract  shops. 

TYPES  OF  COKTSACT  SHOPS. 

The  contract  shop  presents  differences  of  type  for  each  race.  There 
are  variations  in  sanitary  conditions,  distribution  by  sexes  and  races, 
method  of  work,  and  method  of  compensation. 

There  are  considerable  differences  in  shops  according  to  the  gar- 
ment made.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  coats  and  overcoats,  the 
coat  shop  constitutes  the  largest  field  for  contracting.    Moreover, 
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it  employs  the  largest  per  cent  of  male  labor.  Here,  too,  there  are 
strikmg  differences  associated  with  race.  The  coat  shops  are,  in  the 
main,  controlled  by  Jewish  contractors,  except  in  Chicago,  where  the 
Bohemians  are  very  important.  The  Lithuanians  are  also  important 
in  this  branch  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Baltimore. 

The  Jewish  and  Lithuanian  shops  are  distinguished  from  the 
Bohemian  and  German  shops  by  their  preference  for  male  workers  at 
operating  and  basting  and  their  low  per  cent  of  children.  In  the 
Bohemian  shops  and  in  the  German  shops  women  are  employed  to  do 
the  machine  work,  and  sometimes  also  the  more  important  basting, 
which  requires  standing. 

In  New  York  many  of  the  coat  contract  shops  have  retained  the 
task  system  with  its  indefinite  hours,  foot-power  machines,  home  fin- 
ishing, and  other  characteristics  associated  with  the  term  "sweating." 

A  contract  shop  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pants  has  its  own 
characteristicg.  In  this  branch  of  work,  the  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians have  maintained  themselves  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the 
manufacture  of  coats.  The  work  is  lighter  than  coat  making  and 
requires  less  technical  skill.  The  average  number  of  employees 
is  smaller.  The  pants  shop  readily  permits  of  home  work,  and  home 
finishing  is  largely  the  problem  of  finishing  on  pants. 

The  contract  shop  making  pants  allows  of  a  simple  organization. 
On  cheap  pants  the  operating  and  pressing  is  done  in  the  shop. 
There  is  little  or  no  basting.  The  finishing  is  given  out  to  be  done 
in  the  homes,  usually  by  Italian  women.  This  type  is  the  common 
type  of  the  Jewish  contract  shop  making  pants;  it  is  found,  however, 
not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  all  cities. 

The  Jewish  pant  shops  again  show  a  preference  for  male  labor  at 
machine  operating.  In  non-Jewish  shops  girls — Polish,  German,  and 
Scandinavian  chiefly — are  used  at  machine  work,  the  finishing  and 
other  hand  work  being  left  to  Italian  women  working  either  in  the 
shop  or  in  their  homes.  In  method  of  work  the  contract  shops  show 
little  division  of  labor.  As  a  rule,  all  the  operating  is  done  by  one 
person. 

The  vest  shop  like  the  pants  shop  is  as  a  rule  a  small  shop  and, 
even  more  than  the  making  of  pants,  it  is  a  field  for  women.  The 
garment  is  easier  to  handle,  the  work  is  lighter,  and  therefore  more 
attractive  than  either  coat  or  pants  making. 

The  older  races  have  maintained  themselves  in  the  manufacture 
of  vests.  In  Chicago  the  Scandinavians  predominate  in  this  branch 
of  the  trade,  in  Rochester  the  Germans.  In  New  York  more  Ger- 
mans are  foimd  in  this  branch  than  in  the  coat  making  shops. 

In  Chicago  the  Scandinavians  have  developed  very  large  contract 
shops,  with  an  extensive  division  of  labor.  Among  other  nationali- 
ties the  shops  are  as  a  rule  small  and  the  division  of  labor  is  simple. 
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The  basiiiig  is  nearly  always  done  by  women.  There  la  here  little 
hand  sewing. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Tests  the  contract  shop  holds  its  own  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  either  coat  or  pants  making. 

The  German  and  Bohemian  shop  still  retains  signs  of  its  origin 
in  the  home.  It  is  frequently  found  located  as  a  separate  building 
in  the  rear  of  the  contractor's  residence  or  it  occupies  one  or  more 
floors  in  his  dwelling.  Likewise,  the  German  or  Bohemian  employ- 
er's wife  and  children  frequ^itly  share  in  the  work.  The  Jewbh 
contract  shop  is  more  frequently  located  in  buildings  exclusively 
devoted  to  manufacturing,  and  frequently  it  is  situated  in  the  whole- 
sale clothing  or  business  section.  These  characteristics  apply  not 
only  to  coat  shops,  but  to  all  contract  shops. 

The  Crerman  and  Scandinavian  shops  show  definite  signs  of  passing 
out  of  the  industry.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  German  shops  of 
Philadelphia,  Rochester,  and  Brooklyn  and  the  Scandinavian  shops 
of  Chicago  the  women  employed  belong  to  a  much  higher  age  group 
than  the  average  for  the  industry.  Few  are  imder  21,  many  are 
over  30.  The  contrast  is  most  striking  when  comparison  is  made 
with  the  kindred  Bohemian  shop,  where  the  leading  operator  is 
usually  over  21,  but  the  other  women  employed  are  seldom  as  old 
as  18.  Moreover,  in  these  shops  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
women  are  now  doing  as  a  rule  only  the  most  important  work,  leav- 
ing the  poorer  paid  finishing  to  Italian  women. 

Contractors  say  that  German  and  American  girls  can  no  longer  be 
induced  to  enter  the  trade.  With  immigration  and  in  consequence 
of  it  the  American-bom  girl  has  greater  opportunities,  merely  by  her 
knowledge  of  English  and  ]>ossession  of  a  common-school  education 
and  is  attracted  to  commercial  or  clerical  work.  Whatever  be  the 
explanation,  the  labor  force  to-day  is  not  being  extensively  drawn 
from  the  older  races  in  the  industry. 

TASK  SHOP   (CONTRACrr)    MANUFAOTORINO  COATS,   NEW   YORK. 

In  New  York  a  very  common  form  of  contract  shop  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coats  is  the  task  or  team  shop.  This  type  of  shop  is 
peculiar  to  New  York,  and  even  here  it  is  on  the  decline.  A 
shop  chosen  for  illustration  is  one  owned  by  a  Jew  and  located 
in  a  section  in  the  tenement  district,  where  contract  shops  flourish. 
The  shop  occupies  a  part  of  the  second  floor  in  a  seven-story  brick 
building  devoted  to  manufacturing  purposes.  Nearly  all  of  the 
shops  in  the  building  belong  to  the  garment  trades.  There  are  about 
twenty-five  of  these  shops,  employing  in  all  about  650  people.  The 
halls  are  dark  and  the  stairs  neglected.  The  windows  are  tightly 
closed  in  winter.  The  toilet  facilities  in  the  hall  are  antiquated  and 
not  in  proper  working  order. 
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In  the  shop  selected  for  discussion  three  ^ 'sets''  or  '' teams''  are  at 
work,  each  consisting  of  three  men — an  operator,  a  baster,  and  a 
finisher.  They  are  required  to  turn  out  in  unison  a  definite  number 
of  coats — 12  or  13  per  day,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  garments. 
For  this  task  they  are  paid  respectively  S20,  S18,  and  S15  per  week. 
The  operators  use  foot-power  machines,  and  there  is  no  limitation 
upon  their  hours.  The  contractor  himself  is  the  trimmer,  foreman, 
examiner,  and  brusher.  He  employs  one  presser,  and  himself  does 
some  pressing.  These  are  the  most  important  employees,  and  they 
are  all  Russian  Jews.  An  old  man,  a  Magyar,  is  employed  to  pull 
bastings.     He  is  also  the  watchman  and  sleeps  in  the  shop  at  night. 

A  Russian  Jewish  girl  (22  years  of  age)  is  employed  at  button 
sewing  and  receives  $10  per  week.  This  shop  happens  to  make  a 
better  grade  of  garments  than  the  average  and  the  buttonholes  aiv 
made  by  hand.  Three  Italian  women  are  employed  on  this  work 
at  2i  cents  a  buttonhole.  Four  other  women,  likewise  Italians, 
take  the  garments  home  for  finishing  and  receive  for  their  work 
7  to  9  cents  per  coat.  Unlike  the  buttonhole  makers,  who  are  all 
single,  only  one  of  the  finishers  is  single,  two  are  married,  and  the 
third  is  a  widow.  Another  Italian  woman  is  employed  in  the  shop 
to  pull  out  bastings  and  remove  threads.  A  part  of  the  shop  is 
sublet  to  a  machine  buttonhole  maker,  who  operates  his  machine, 
while  his  daughter  tacks  the  button  holes  by  hand.  The  capacity  of 
the  shop  with  this  force  is  about  200  coats  a  week. 

The  shop  is  open  every  day  in  the  year.  Jewish  employees  do 
not  work  on  Saturday  (working  Sunday  instead),  but  the  Italian 
women  do.  Work  is  seasonal,  but  the  shop  would  probably  have 
250  days'  work  in  the  year. 

While  this  shop  is  typical,  there  are  both  larger  and  smaller  shops 
of  this  class,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  power  has  been  installed 
to  operate  the  machines.  The  type  of  shop  described  is  the  one 
best  known  under  the  term  ''sweat  shop."  The  nominal  hours 
are  60  per  weclc. 

CONTBAOT  SHOP,  MANUFACTURING  COATS,  NEW  YORK. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  contract  shop  that  stands  at  the  other 
extreme,  in  size  and  technical  system  of  production,  another  New 
York  Jewish  shop  may  be  taken.  This  shop  is  located  near  the 
Bowery — that  is,  just  midway  between  the  great  Jewish  and  Italian 
colonies.  The  building  in  which  it  is  located  is  eight  stories  high, 
and  is  devoted  to  manufacturing  and  mercantile  purposes.  The 
upper  floors  are  given  over  to  contract  shops.  Between  300  and  600 
people  are  employed  at  different  times  in  this  building. 

This  particular  shop  is  on  the  sixth  floor.  An  elevator  is  provided 
for  the  employees.    The  shop  room  is  well  lighted  and  fairly  well 
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ventilated.  Toilet  facilities  are,  however,  bad.  The  plumbing  is 
out  of  order  and  the  water-closets  are  dirty,  and  those  for  women 
have  not  sufficient  privacy  of  approach.  The  workroom,  however,  is 
clean  and  wdil  kept.  A  small  room  is  boarded  off  to  serve  as  a  lunch 
room,  and  lunch  is  provided  at  very  moderate  rates  by  a  person  who 
rents  the  privilege.  A  very  small  room  is  boarded  off  to  serve  as  a 
dressing  room  for  women.    The  shop  is  steam  heated. 

This  contractor  works  for  one  of  the  leading  clothiers  of  New  York. 
He  employs  from  100  to  150  people,  according  as  work  is  slack  or 
abundant.  At  the  time  of  investigation  99  persons  were  found  in  the 
shop,  64  men,  33  women,  and  2  girls.  Of  the  64  male  employees, 
probably  60  were  Jews,  46  having  been  definitely  ascertained  to  be 
such.  All  were  foreign  bom,  37  in  Russia,  5  in  Austria-Hungary,  1 
in  Roumania,  1  in  Grermany,  1  in  England,  and  3  not  reported.  Only 
3  for  whom  the  data  regarding  race  were  obtained  were  not  Jews,  1 
was  an  Englishman,  1  a  Russian  Pole,  and  1  an  Italian. 

The  distribution  of  the  female  workers  by  race  was  more  even. 
Thus,  of  the  32  women,  14  were  ItaUan  and  16  Jewish.  Of  the 
Jewish  women  only  1  was  bom  in  the  United  States,  1 1  were  born  in 
Russia,  2  in  Roumania.  The  birthplace  of  2  was  not  ascertained. 
Of  the  Italian  women,  2  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  the  rest  in 
Italy.    The  2  children  employed  were  Italians,  both  foreign  bom. 

The  hoiurs  are  10  per  day  for  5  days,  including  Simday,  with 
9  hours  on  Friday,  and  Saturday  as  the  free  day.  Work  is  quite 
steady.  The  busy  season  comes  in  August,  September,  and  October, 
and  again  in  April,  May,  and  Jime.  During  this  period  the  force  is 
increased.     Overtime  is  not  frequently  resorted  to. 

This  shop  turns  out  coats  for  which  the  contractor  gets  SI. 50  and 
overcoats  for  which  he  is  paid  $2.  The  shop  turns  out,  on  an  aver- 
age, 800  coats  per  week.  The  work  is  done  under  a  high  subdivision 
of  labor.  A  coat  passes  through  about  30  hands  before  it  is  completed, 
as  compared  with  5  or  6  hands  in  the  task  shop. 

The  machine  work  is  attended  to  by  men.  There  is  but  one  excep- 
tion, a  girl  operating  a  collar-padding  machine.  The  important 
basting  is  done  by  men,  as  is,  of  course,  all  the  pressing.  The  women 
do  the  finishing,  hand  buttonhole  making,  button  sewing,  basting  of 
armholes,  collar  and  lapel  padding,  sleeve  making,  sewing  of  hangers. 
The  finishing,  armhole,  basting,  buttonhole  making,  and  ticket  sew- 
ing are  done  chiefly  by  Italian  women;  the  rest  of  the  hand  sewing  by 
Jewish  women.  There  is  a  distinct  division  of  labor  as  between  men 
and  women;  t^e  only  deviation  is  in  the  case  of  armhole  basting, 
where  an  Italian  works  with  his  two  daughters. 

Few  of  the  employees  are  paid  by  the  week;  both  men  and  women 
are  paid,  as  a  rule,  by  the  piece. 
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The  contractor  is  of  the  opinion  Uiat  under  a  section  system  he  can 
produce  coats  at  50  per  cent  of  the»cost  under  the  task  sjrstem.  The 
saving  comes  in  utilizing  highly  skilled  workers  on  the  important 
work  and  employing  cheaper  labor  for  the  rest.  In  order  to  make  a 
success  of  the  section  system  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  turn  out 
about  900  coats  a  week;  in  other  words,  an  efficient  section  system 
can  be  operated  only  where  production  is  on  a  large  scale. 

MIXED  BAGS   SHOPS,   MANUFACTUBING   COATS,  NEW  TOBK. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  lai^e  contract  shops  emplojring 
Jewish  male  labor,  interspersed  with  a  few  other  nationalities,  chiefly 
Italians,  and  usually  a  far  greater  proportion  of  Italian  female  labor. 
One  such  shop  employs  78  persons — 47  men,  30  women,  and  1  child. 
Twenty-five  of  the  women  are  Italians  and  5  Jews,  all  foreign  bom. 
Of  the  men,  8  are  Italians,  1  a  Greek,  and  1  a  Pole;  the  rest  are  Jews. 

Another  shop  employs  124  persons — 88  men,  35  women,  and  1 
child.  Of  the  men,  2  are  Italians,  2  Poles,  2  Englishmen,  1  a  Lithu- 
anian, the  rest  Jews.  Of  the  women,  14  are  Jews  and  21  Italians. 
The  1  child  is  an  Italian. 

There  are  some  shops  in  New  York  that  utilize  almost  exclusively 
Italians,  both  as  male  and  female  workers.  One  shop  of  the  latter 
type  employs  216  people — 124  men,  89  women,  3  children.  It  is 
owned  by  a  Jewish  contractor  who  employs  Italian  foremen.  Out 
of  the  entire  force,  12  are  Jews,  3  Poles,  1  a  German,  the  rest  Italians. 
There  is  only  1  Jewish  woman  among  the  employees,  thus  illustrating 
strikingly  how  shops  tend  to  be  of  one  nationality. 

CONTBACT  SHOP,   MANUFACTUBING   PANTS,   NEW  YOBK. 

This  shop  is  situated  in  the  Ghetto,  in  one  of  the  many  buildings 
devoted  to  the  garment  trade.  The  building  is  a  soven-story  brick. 
There  is  no  elevator.  The  single  stairway  is  only  3  feet  wide  and 
winds  around  an  open  hoistway,  a  substitute  for  a  freight  elevator. 
The  stairway  and  halls  are  dark.  The  stairs  are  rickety,  and  there 
is  onlj'  a  slight  wooden  hand  rail  as  a  protection  from  the  open  shaft. 
The  fire  escapes  are  old  and  not  very  substantial,  and  halls  and  stair- 
ways are  dirty.  The  water-closets  for  the  entire  building  are  on  the 
third  floor,  the  closets  for  men  adjoining  those  for  the  women.  The 
plumbing  is  poor,  and  the  closets  as  a  whole  are  insanitary  and  dirty. 
The  odors  from  the  water-closets  affect  the  air  in  the  poorly  ventilated 
halls. 

Only  part  of  the  shop,  which  is  not  overcrowded,  is  used  for  making 
pants,  the  rest  for  vests.  The  floor  is  extremely  dirty,  as  also  are 
the  walls  and  windows.  The  light  and  ventilation  are  good.  The 
hours  are  irregular,  as  they  are  in  so  many  contract  shops  where 
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work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece.  Workers  come  usually  between  6  and 
7  a.  m.,  and,  as  a  rule,  stop  at  6  p.  m.  If  busy  they  remain  very 
late,  sometimes  even  all  night.  The  shop  is  open  seven  days  a  week, 
but  not  all  the  employees  come  every  day.  Six  men  work  at  the 
sewing  machines,  each  man  doing  all  the  machine  sewing  on  the 
pants.  The  operators  are  all  Jews,  from  either  Russia  or  Austria- 
Hungaiy.  An  Italian  operates  the  tacking  machine.  Eight  Italian 
women  come  to  the  shop  daily  and  take  pants  home  to  finish.  The 
contractor  is  his  own  trimmer  and  employs  three  pressors.  No 
women  are  employed  in  the  shop.  The  buttonholes  are  made  in 
another  contract  shop. 

Better  grades  of  pants  are  usually  made  up  in  more  highly  organ- 
ized shops,  and  here  tfie  Germans  have  maintained  themselves  to  a 
greater  degree.  A  shop  that  is  model  in  many  respects  is  the  follow- 
ing: It  is  situated  in  a  residential  street  where  German  contractors 
abound.  The  shop  is  in  a  separate  building,  part  brick,  part  frame, 
situated  in  the  rear  of  a  frame  2-story  dwelling.  It  is  amply  lighted 
and  well  ventilated.  It  was  freshly  painted  and  scrupulously  clean. 
A  dressing  room  with  facilities  for  washing  is  provided  for  women. 
The  closets  are  in  proper  order. 

Work  here  is  very  steady.  The  hours  are  59  a  week — 10  for  5  days 
and  9  for  Saturday. 

The  force  consists  of  99  people — 78  women  and  21  men.  No 
children  are  employed.  The  men  in  the  most  important  positions 
are  Germans.  They  number  10 — 6  foreign  bom,  4  bom  in  the 
United  States.  The  others  are  1  American,  1  German  Pole,  and  9 
Italians.  The  women  are  distributed  as  follows:  Eight  Germans,  19 
(German-Americans,  and  51  ItaUans.  The  ItaUans,  however,  are 
employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  poorer  paid  work,  hand  sewing, 
both  in  the  shop  and  in  the  home.  Forty-one  of  the  women  are 
home  finishers,  of  whom  only  5  are  Germans. 

Here  19  operators  are  employed,  each  doing,  with  small  exceptions, 
the  machine  sewing  on  the  entire  pair  of  pants,  for  which  they  are 
paid  by  the  piece.  Four  are  men.  One  is  a  German  Pole,  the  others 
Italians;  5  others  are  employed  on  special  machines  and  incidental 
machine  work.  Nine  women,  all  Italians,  work  as  basters.  Five 
girls,  all  ItaUans,  are  employed  to  remove  threads  and  bastings. 
The  finishing  is  all  done  in  homes,  and  the  amounts  paid  for  the  week 
in  which  the  pay  roll  was  taken  ranged  from  80  cents  to  S6.84.  The 
men  do  the  pressing  and  examining.  The  contractor  and  his  son 
do  the  trimming. 

This  shop  is  interesting,  because  it  illustrates  strikingly  the  ex- 
pulsion of  an  older  race  by  the  newer  immigrants.  The  contractor 
states  that  as  recently  as  six  years  ago  the  home  finishers  were 
German  women,  whereas  to-day  only  a  few  German  widows  do  this 
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work.  The  German  workers  have  been  replaced  by  Italians,  first 
in  the  home  finishing  and  next  in  the  hand  sewing  in  the  shop.  They 
have  also  invaded  machine  operating.  The  German  girls  in  the  trade 
are  those  who  have  been  working  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
Most  of  them  are  over  21 ;  quite  a  few  over  30.  The  proprietor  can 
not  get  German  or  American  women  to  learn  the  trade. 

The  contractor  notes  further  the  coming  of  men  into  the  trade 
as  machine  operators — a  phenomenon  which  in  his  shop  dates  only  a 
few  years  back. 

A  smaller  German  shop,  departing  less  widely  from  the  original 
type,  is  the  following:  It  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  employer's 
dwelling,  in  a  separate  frame  building,  and  the  condition  of  the  shop 
as  to  cleanliness  and  sanitation  is  satisfactory.  Hours  are  59  per 
week  and  work  is  steady. 

The  force  consists  of  13  men  and  28  women,  no  children  being 
employed.  The  men  are  all  German,  and  only  4  of  them  were 
bom  in  America.  Of  the  women,  18  are  German,  11  of  whom  were 
bom  in  America,  2  are  American,  and  8  Italian.  The  division  of 
labor  is  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  shop.  Eleven  operators  do 
the  important  machine  work.  They  are  paid  by  the  piece.  Four 
girls  (paid  by  the  week)  operate  special  machines.  There  are  4 
basters,  also  paid  by  the  week,  and  8  finishers,  paid  by  the  piece. 
Women  are  employed  to  remove  threads  and  do  like  work. 

A  third  type  of  contract  shop  is  the  large  shop,  employing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100  persons,  common  in  New  York  only.  The 
sanitary  conditions  are  not  far  different  from  those  described  for 
the  smaller  Jewish  shops.  Shop  and  home  finishers  are  employed. 
The  latter  are  by  far  the  more  important. 

CONTBACT  SHOP,  MANUFACTURING  VESTS,  NEW  YORK, 

A  fair  sample  of  a  vest  shop  common  to  the  lower  ''East  Side" 
of  New  York  is  given  here.  The  building  is  a  very  large  structure 
given  over  wholly  to  shops  belonging  chiefly  to  the  garment  trades. 
The  building  is  seven  stories  high  and  the  total  number  of  employees 
in  it  is  about  250.  There  is  no  passenger  elevator  in  the  building. 
A  narrow  stairway  winds  around  a  hoist  shaft  used  in  place  of  an 
elevator  for  freight.  The  stairs  are  lighted,  even  in  the  daytime, 
only  by  gas  and  are  always  dimly  illuminated.  The  hallway  and 
stairs  are  dirty,  damp,  and  ill  smelling.  The  water-closets  are 
located  in  the  shop.  The  plumbing  is  out  of  order,  the  floors  wet 
and  reeking  with  filth,  in  places  dripping  through  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor  below.     The  odor  is  bad  and  vitiates  the  air  in  the  shops. 

This  shop,  which  is  located  on  the  seventh  floor,  is  overcrowded. 
The  workers  have  only  260  cubic  feet  of  air  space  each.  The  win- 
dows are  numerous,  but  kept  tightly  closed  to  prevent  draft.    The 
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BIT  is  hot  and  stuffy.  There  is  no  provision  for  washing  other  than 
a  sink,  and  no  dressing  room.  There  is  only  one  water-closet  in 
the  shop,  and,  contrary  to  the  law,  used  by  both  sexes.  In  one 
comer  is  a  bunk  built  of  boxes  and  old  lumber  and  stuffed  with  rags 
and  old  bedclothes.    This  serves  as  a  bed  for  the  night  watchman. 

Hours  in  this  shop  are  10  per  day  and  9  for  Sunday — the  short 
day.  The  shop  is  closed  Saturday.  Work  here  is  steady.  Ycets 
are  made  for  some  of  the  leading  clothiers  of  New  York.  The  force 
consists  of  26  persons — 14  men,  11  women,  and  1  child,  the  latter 
working  without  certificate  and  longer  than  8  hours  per  day.  All 
the  men  are  Jews,  mostly  from  Russia.  A  few  are  from  Roiunania« 
The  one  child  employed  is  a  Jew,  his  parents  having  been  bom 
in  Russia.  Six  of  the  women  came  from  Italy,  and  5  are  Jewish, 
3  of  whom  came  from  Russia,  and  2  from  Roumania. 

The  work  in  this  shop  is  done  in  teams,  one  operator  working 
with  one  pressor.  Here,  by  way  of  exception,  the  basters  as  well 
as  the  operators  were  men.  Four  pressers  are  employed  with  four 
teams,  or  one  presser  to  a  team.  One  other  man  is  employed  to 
do  both  basting  and  pressing.     The  contractor  does  his  own  trimming. 

Women  are  employed  as  buttonhole  makers.  Six  of  the  eight 
buttonhole  makers  are  Italian;  the  other  two  are  Jewish.  Three 
women  work  as  button  sewers.    A  boy  runs  errands. 

Another  shop  of  the  same  general  type  is  one  likewise  situated 
in  the  same  district.  The  building,  like  the  others,  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  garment  shops;  the  two  lower  floors  are  occupied  by  a  livery 
stable.  The  air  in  the  building  is  vitiated  by  the  foul  odors  from 
the  stable  and  the  water-closets  in  the  hall.  The  stairway  is  steep 
and  narrow  and  wet  with  the  drippings  from  the  water-closet.  The 
plumbing  is  broken,  the  odor  is  sickening.  The  water-closets  for 
both  sexes  adjoin.  The  shop  is  fairly  well  lighted,  but  the  ven- 
tilation is  inadequate.  There  is  a  dressing  room  boarded  off,  but 
it  is  filled  with  bits  of  cloth  and  lining  and  is  not  put  to  use  as  a 
dressing  room.  No  provision  is  made  for  washing  beyond  a  sink 
and  faucet  in  one  comer  of  the  shop. 

Hours  here  are  reported  as  59  per  week — the  short  day  on  Friday 
and  the  free  day  on  Saturday.  Sunday  is  a  regular  workday. 
Employment  is  fairly  steady,  264  days  being  reported. 

The  force  consists  of  29  persons,  all  Jews.  Except  3  who  were 
from  Russia  and  1  a  woman  bom  in  the  United  States,  all  are  immi- 
grants from  Austria.     Sixteen  of  the  29  are  men  and  13  women. 

Cheap  vests  are  made  here.  A  male  operator  and  a  female  baster 
work  together.  There  are  9  such  teams.  Beside  the  teams  there 
is  an  extra  operator,  also  a  bushelman.  Two  women  are  employed 
as  finishers.    One  woman  is  paid  by  the  week  to  sew  on  tickets 
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and  do  other  incidental  work.    Another  sews  on  buttons  at  a  fixed 
price  per  vest.     There  are  4  pressers  and  1  trimmer. 

In  these  shops  a  notable  thing  is  the  limited  employment  of 
women  and  of  children.  All  these  shops  were  supplied  with  power 
machines.  While  these  are  typical  shops,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  smaller  ones,  some  employing  no  more  than  a  single  foot- 
power  machine. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  vest  shop  with  a  German  shop  in 
Brooklyn.  The  shop  is  a  separate  one-story  frame  building  in  the 
rear  of  the  employer's  residence.  It  is  light,  clean,  and  well  venti- 
lated. There  is  a  dressing  room  provided  for  the  female  employees. 
The  closets  situated  in  the  yard  are  kept  in  good  condition. 

Hours  here  are  59  per  week,  10  for  5  days,  9  on  Saturday.  Work 
is  far  from  steady,  only  225  days  being  reported  for  the  year. 

Of  the  26  people  employed,  17  were  women  and  9  were  men. 
The  men  are  all  Grerman.  Of  the  17  women  9  were  bom  in  Germany, 
3  in  Italy,  and  5  in  the  United  States.  Two  of  the  latter  were  of 
American  parents  and  3  were  of  German  parents. 

There  is  not  the  same  definite  organization  as  in  the  Jewish  shops. 
The  leading  operator  is  a  man.  Four  other  machine  hands  are 
employed  in  the  shop.  These  are  women.  One  man  and  3  women 
are  employed  to  do  some  machine  work  in  their  homes,  and  are  paid 
by  the  piece.  Five  basters  and  1  button  sewer  work  in  the  shop. 
There  are  2  bushelers — a  man  and  a  woman.  Hand  buttonholes  and 
finishing  are  done  by  home  workers,  who  are  German  and  Italian. 
Trimming  and  pressing  are  done  by  men. 

A  similar  shop,  conducted  by  a  widow  employing  15  people,  is  even 
more  tjrpical  of  the  German  shop.  There  are  only  2  men  (the  pressers) 
in  the  shop.  All  the  employees  are  Grerman  or  of  Grerman  descent 
with  the  exception  of  3  women,  who  are  Italian.  The  operators  are 
all  women,  2  of  them  working  at  home  at  a  piece  rate.  Three 
basters  and  1  button  sewer  are  paid  by  the  week.  The  buttonhole 
makers  are  Italian.     One  Italian  woman  takes  vests  home  to  finish. 

The  workers  are  all  neighbors  and  have  worked  in  the  shop  for 
years.  The  most  striking  characteristic  here  is,  however,  the  well- 
nigh  exclusive  employment  of  women  as  machine  operators.  The 
extensive  employment  of  home  workers  is  seen  here  as  also  in  the 
Carman  shops  of  Philadelphia. 

CONTRACT   SHOP,   MANUFACTUBINO  COATS,  CHICAGO. 

This  contractor  works  for  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the 
city.  His  shop  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Bohemian  colony  and 
occupies  the  third  story  of  a  brick  house.  The  second  floor  is  used 
by  the  contractor  as  his  dweUing  and  the  ground  floor,  which  is  partly 
below  the  street  level,  is  rented  out  to  a  tenant.     There  is  one  exit 
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and  no  fire  escape.  The  water-closets  are  in  the  yard  outside  of  the 
building.  There  is  neither  dressing  room  nor  wash  room.  However, 
as  most  of  the  people  live  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  the 
situation  is  not  as  serious  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  shop  is  clean 
and  well  kept. 

The  force  consists  of  27  people — 8  men,  15  women,  and  4  children — 
all  Bohemians.  The  4  children  and  8  of  the  15  women  are  American 
bom.  The  others  give  Austria-Hungary  as  their  place  of  birth. 
Of  the  men  only  1  was  bom  in  the  United  States,  the  rest  having 
come  from  different  parts  of  Austria-Hungary.  Only  1  man  is 
employed  at  a  sewing  machine.  The  other  men  do  the  trimming,  the 
most  important  basting  and  pressing.  The  rest  of  the  sewing,  hand 
and  machine,  is  done  by  women.  The  division  of  labor  is  not  very 
definite.  Hours  are  10  per  day  and  5  on  Saturday.  Children  work 
only  8  hours  per  day.    All  work  is  paid  for  on  a  week  basis. 

Another  Bohemian  shop  presents  the  same  general  characteristics. 
It  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  a  three-story  brick  stmcture  on  a  side 
street  in  the  large  Bohemian  settlement.  The  groimd  floor  is  partly 
below  the  street  level.  The  contractor  Uves  on  the  second  floor  and 
a  tenant  occupies  the  groimd  floor.  The  shop  is  well  lighted,  clean, 
and  well  kept.  The  water-closets  are  located  on  the  groimd  floor  and 
are  kept  clean,  though  not  free  from  foul  smells. 

The  force  numbers  26 — 14  women,  6  children,  and  6  men.  With  one 
exception  all  are  Bohemians.  Five  of  the  children  employed  are 
American  bom  and  1  was  bom  in  Austria-Hungary.  Only  3  of  the 
women  were  bom  in  Austria-Hungary^,  the  others  are  American  bom. 
One  of  the  men  was  bom  in  the  United  States.  Two  of  the  con- 
tractor's daughters  appear  on  the  pay  roll.  They  do  the  most  im- 
portant operating.  No  children  work  at  the  machine.  The  wages 
of  the  children  range  from  $2  to  $6  per  week.  "Women  and  children 
do  everything  except  the  pressing,  trimming,  and  most  important 
basting.  Only  the  pressers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  all  others  by  the 
week. 

The  hours  in  this  shop  are  55  per  week  for  adults.  Children  work 
here  in  violation  of  the  law  9{  hours  per  day  and  51  i  hours  per  week. 
This  contractor  claims  that  as  he  does  not  pay  high  wages  his  shop 
is  used  by  employees  as  a  training  school,  the  employees  leaving  when 
they  have  learned  the  trade  and  going  to  the  large  inside  shops. 

This  contractor  turns  out  a  fair  grade  of  coats  for  $1.25  to  $1.35 
for  coats  with  machine  buttonholes  and  $1.40  to  $1.50  for  coats 
with  hand  buttonholes.  As  he  has  no  buttonhole  machine,  he  sends 
his  coats  for  buttonhole  making  to  a  neighboring  buttonhole  shop. 

Another  Bohemian  shop,  even  closer  to  the  original  family  shop,  is 
the  following:  It  is  located  in  the  newer  Bohemian  section  of  Chicago 
and  somewhat  distant  from  the  center  of  the  city.    It  occupies  the 
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Ninety  persons  are  employed  here — 18  men,  72  women,  and  no 
children.  Seventy-six  are  Scandinavians;  50  of  the  women  and  15 
of  the  men  were  bom  in  Europe. 

Pressers  doing  the  heavy  pressing,  trinmiers,  and  examiners,  are  the 
sole  male  workers.    All  other  work  is  done  by  women. 

The  hours  are  53  per  week;  9^  for  5  days  and  5^  on  Saturdays. 
Work  is  fairly  steady,  as  there  are  about  275  days  in  the  year,  with  a 
rush  period  in  two  seasons,  covering  in  all  six  months. 

Vest  making  is  here  subdivided  to  a  high  degree.  A  vest  passes 
through  20  hands  before  it  is  ready  to  be  returned  to  the  wholesale 
clothier.  Only  three  of  the  occupations  employ  men,  trinmiing, 
examining,  and  pressing,  and  none  exclusively.  Only  the  heaviest 
pressing  is  left  to  men. 

Wages  are  paid  once  in  two  weeks.  Only  5  workers  receive  week 
wages,  the  rest  being  paid  on  a  piece  basis.  Fifty-five  of  the  72 
women  earn  between  $6  and  $11,  the  largest  number  earning  $8  to 
$9.    The  highest  amounts  are  earned  by  the  operators. 

OLD-STYLE   SWEAT   SHOP,  MANUFACTURING   COATS,  CHICAGO. 

As  a  remnant  of  the  old  sweat-shop  type  is  one  employing  only  4 
women  as  finishers  and  button  sewers;  all  the  other  work  is  done  by 
men.  The  shop  is  in  a  congested  Jewish  section  of  the  city  occupied 
by  the  very  poor.  It  is  in  the  rear  of  a  two-story  tenement  house, 
is  built  of  brick,  and  faces  an  alley.  The  walls  are  black  and  the 
floor  is  unscrubbed  and  dirty  and  piled  with  rubbish,  rags,  and 
ashes.  Water-closets  are  in  the  basement.  They  are  dirty  and 
have  not  adequate  privacy  of  approach.  Work  is  unsteady,  as  the 
shop  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  special-order  clothing.  Over- 
time is  frequent  in  the  busy  season,  lasting  six  months  of  the  year. 
During  the  slack  season  there  is  little  work,  though  the  shop  is  open 
every  day. 

CONTRACT  SHOP,  BALTIMORE. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  larger  type  of  contract  shop, 
employing,  however,  a  much  higher  per  cent  of  women.  It  is  a 
Jewish  shop,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Baltimore  congested  district 
in  a  structure  built  onto  a  three-story  tenement.  Back  of  the  shop 
building,  only  a  few  feet  away,  is  another  tenement  occupied  by 
negroes.  Approach  from  the  street  is  by  an  8-foot  passageway, 
paved  with  cobblestones,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  familiar  gut- 
ter draining  the  passageway.  Shop  and  yard  are  alike  dirty  and 
insanitary. 

The  shop  building  itself  is  two  stories  high.  On  the  upper  floor  are 
the  machines  and  pressing  tables.  On  the  lower  floor  the  finishing 
and  button  sewing  is  done.  The  shop  is  not  kept  clean.  The  water- 
closets  are  outside,  old-fashioned,  fairly  clean,  but  foul  smelling. 
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Thirty-five  persons  are  employed — 20  men  and  15  women  and 
no  children.  Thirty-two  of  the  employees  are  Jewish.  Of  these 
all  but  three  are  Russian  immigrants. 

Not  a  single  woman  is  employed  at  the  sewing  machine  and  men 
do  the  important  basting,  leaving  to  women  the  edge  and  armhole 
basting  and  the  hand  sewing. 

Sixty  hours  constitute  a  week.  Work  is  not  very  steady,  220  days 
being  reported  for  the  past  year.  Wages  are  paid  on  a  week  basis, 
except  to  feller  hands  and  pressers,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece. 

GERMAN  CONTRACT  SHOP,  MANUFACTURING  COATS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

Illustrative  of  the  German  type  of  shop  in  Rochester  is  one  situated 
in  the  district  occupied  by  the  laboring  class.  It  adjoins  the  dwelling 
of  the  owner,  and  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  both  floors  of  which 
are  used — the  upper  for  the  pressers.  This  removal  of  the  pressers 
makes  the  lower  shop  room  particularly  attractive.  The  interior  is 
painted  white  and  kept  clean.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
the  water-closets  are  in  good  order. 

Twenty-three  people  are  employed — 17  women  and  6  men.  There 
are  no  children.  Twenty-one  of  the  23  employees  are  German.  Of 
these,  8  of  the  women  and  3  of  the  men  were  bom  in  Germany — the 
rest  are  American  bom  of  German  parentage.  One  of  the  women  is 
of  Irish  parents,  but  bom  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  men 
is  of  Irish  parents  and  was  bom  in  Canada. 

The  leading  operator  is  a  man,  but  all  the  other  hand  and  machine 
sewing  is  done  by  the  women.  The  men  do  the  pressing  and  trim- 
ming. One  of  the  contractors  helps  as  baster,  the  other  as  trimmer. 
Work  is  paid  for  by  piece  or  by  the  week,  65  hours  constituting  a 
week's  work. 

The  pecuUarity  to  be  noted  in  these  German  Rochester  shops  is  the 
employment  of  a  man  as  the  chief  machine  operator,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  women  for  the  heavy  basting  work — work  that  requires  stand- 
ing all  day  and  handling  the  entire  garment. 

OERliAK    CONTRACT    SHOP,    MANUFACTURING    COATS,    PHILADELPHIA. 

This  shop  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
German-American  section;  all  the  employees  Uve  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  It  occupies  the  top  floor  of  an  ordinary  three-story 
brick  dwelling  and  is  crowded.  The  approach  to  the  shop  is  through 
an  alley  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  employees  are  obliged  to  walk 
through  the  contractor's  kitchen  to  reach  it.  The  stairway  is  nar- 
row. The  shop  is  kept  clean  except  that  the  walls  are  black  and 
neglected.  It  is  well  lighted  by  windows  and  skylight,  but  being  next 
to  the  roof,  the  temperature  in  summer  rises  very  high.    There  is  a 
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closet  for  clothes,  but  no  washing  facilities  outside  of  the  contractor's 
kitchen.  The  water-closets  are  on  the  ground  floor  and  are  in  good 
condition. 

Hours  of  work  are  56^  per  week,  10  per  day  with  a  short  day 
on  Saturday. 

The  full  force  employed  is  23  persons — 18  women  and  5  men.  The 
force,  with  four  exceptions,  are  German.  The  men  are  German 
with  one  exception,  a  Russian  Jewish  presser. 

The  machine  work  is  done  by  women  exclusively.  The  sleeve  seam- 
ing is  sent  out  to  be  done  by  a  neighbor,  who  works  on  the  machine 
at  home.  The  hand  workers  in  the  shop  are  paid  by  the  week  with 
very  few  exceptions.  The  finishing  is  done  chiefly  by  home  workers. 
The  5  men  employed  attend  to  the  important  basting  and  pressing. 
The  contractor  is  his  own  trinuner,  and  employs  his  son  as  his 
general  helper.    The  buttonholes  are  contracted  out. 

Another  German  shop,  located  not  very  far  away,  is  of  interest,  as 
showing  a  drift  away  from  the  original  type.  Jewish  and  Italian 
workers  are  entering  the  German  shop.  It  is  situated  on  the  top 
floor  of  a  four-story  building  intended  to  be  used  for  both  store  and 
dwelling  purposes.  The  ground  floor  is  used  as  a  storeroom,  the 
second  floor  is  occupied  by  a  small  buttonhole  shop.  The  third 
floor  is  the  contractor's  storeroom,  and  in  siunmer  it  is  given  over 
to  the  female  workers  as  a  dressing  room.  Entrance  to  the  building 
is  through  an  alley.  The  stairway  to  the  shop  is  narrow  and  dilapi- 
dated. There  is  a  good  fire  escape  on  the  building.  The  shop  is 
fairly  clean,  but  far  from  attractive.  The  water-closets  are  very 
inconveniently  located  in  the  yard,  and  have  not  adequate  privacy 
of  approach.  The  plumbing  is  old  style,  and  though  the  closets  are 
kept  clean  they  are  ill  smelling. 

The  shop  is  one  of  the  larger  of  this  type,  employing  37  persons — 23 
women,  2  children,  and  12  men.  The  women  distributed  by  race  and 
nativity  are  10  American-bom  Germans,  4  foreign-born  Germans,  1 
American,  1  foreign-bom  Irish,  1  native-bom  Italian,  1  foreign-bom 
Italian,  and  5  race  and  nativity  not  reported.  Both  of  the  children 
were  bom  in  the  United  States — 1  of  Italian  the  other  of  German 
parentage.  Two  of  the  male  employees  are  Jews — 1  bom  in  Germany, 
the  other  in  Russia.    The  other  10  men  are  Germans. 

This  contractor  works  on  both  ready-made  and  custom  work,  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  keep  his  shop  employed  more  steadily.  Here 
the  most  important  machine  work  is  done  by  2  Jewish  operators, 
the  other  machine  work  is  done  by  8  women  who  are  paid  by  the 
week.  The  hand  workers  in  the  shop  are  also  paid  by  the  week. 
The  finishing  is  sent  out  to  be  done  in  the  homes  of  the  workers. 
A  boy  is  employed  to  distribute  this  work  among  the  finishers.  But- 
tonholes are  sent  out  to  a  contractor.    The  most  important  basting 
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h  done  by  meii|  though  women  are  likewise  used  for  it.  Trimming 
and  pressing  are  here  the  only  occupations  exclusive  to  men. 

Hours  are  68  per  week — 10^  for  6  days  and  5i  on  Saturday. 

One  of  the  bad  contract  shops  in  the  same  district  is  located  over 
a  stable.  It  occupies  the  top  floor  of  a  three-story  brick  building. 
The  second  floor  was  found  vacant.  Halls  and  stairway  are  narrow 
and  dark.  The  shop  itself  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  air  in 
the  hall  and  shop  is  vitiated  by  foul  smells  from  the  unventilated  and 
poorly  kept  water-closets  on  the  floor  below.  The  water-closets  are 
unventilatedi  dirty,  ill  smelling,  and  have  inadequate  f aciUties  for 
flushing.    There  is  no  fire  escape  on  the  building. 

Outside  of  the  large  cities  there  is  another  type  of  contract  shop. 
The  contractor  has  built  it  in  a  small  country  town  and  reUes  upon 
the  labor  of  the  neighborhood.  Finishing  is  sent  out  to  the  homes 
of  neighbors.  Some  form  of  power — gas  or  gasoline  engine  or  elec- 
tric motor — ^is  provided  for  operating  the  machines.  Large  use  is 
made  of  female  labor  here.  Sanitary  conditions  are  good.  The 
shops  are  dean,  airy,  and  attractive.  The  workers  are  nearly  all 
native  bom. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CLOTHING  DntBCTLT  BT  THE  FIRM. 

BXVBLOPMBVT  OF  THE  IN8IDB  SHOP. 

In  contrast  to  the  contract  system  is  the  manufacture  of  clothmg 
directly  by  the  firm  in  its  own  shops  known  as  "inside  shops." 
There  are  intermediate  shops,  viz,  those  partly  owned  or  under  super- 
vision of  the  firm.  These  are,  however,  similar  either  to  the  ordinary 
contract  shop  or  to  the  inside  shop,  and  do  not,  therefore,  require 
special  consideration. 

The  period  in  which  inside  shops  have  grown  most  rapidly  dates 
from  1897.  There  were  inside  shops  much  earlier,  but  the  move- 
ment did  not  become  general  before  this  time.  The  causes  for  the 
movement  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  growing  demand  for  better 
clothing,  that  came  with  the  era  of  prosperity,  led  to  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  quaUty  of  the  garments  placed  on  the  market.  The 
improvements  were  chiefly  in  style,  workmanship,  and  appearance. 
This  meant  that  greater  supervision  was  needed  in  the  manufacture 
of  garments,  and  effective  supervision  could  be  had  best  in  a  shop 
owned  by  the  employer.  The  demand  for  uniformity  and  evenness 
of  product  and  improved  workmanship  are  causes  most  generally 
assigned  for  the  development  of  the  inside  shop.  Other  advantages 
attributed  to  this  system  of  manufacture  are  promptness  and  cer- 
tainty in  securing  the  output,  the  assurance  that  there  has  been  no 
substitution  of  inferior  material,  that  work  has  not  been  slighted,  and 
that  styles  or  methods  of  making  up  garments  have  not  been  exposed 
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to  rivals.  The  difficulty  of  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  through 
many  smaU  contractors  is  assigned  by  some  firms  as  a  cause  for  the 
change.  The  largest  firms  maintain  that,  when  fully  developed, 
the  inside  shop  allows  for  an  absolutely  lower  cost  of  production. 
All  assert  that  considering  the  quaUty  of  the  work  the  cost  is  no 
greater  in  the  inside  shop  than  in  the  contract  shop,  and  that  work 
of  the  same  quaUty  can  not  be  secured  through  contractors. 

The  manufacturer's  shop  developed  in  most  instances  out  of  the 
contract  shop.  The  most  successful  contract  shop  was  taken  into 
the  building  of  the  firm,  and  its  contractor  placed  on  a  salary  as 
foreman.  As  the  shop  was  enlarged  occupations  were  subdivided, 
and  the  work  better  organized.  As  the  volume  of  production  grew, 
the  number  of  shops  was  increased  and  were  specialized  for  different 
grades  of  work.  In  large  establishments,  central  buttonhole  making 
shops,  pad  shops,  and  canvas  shops  were  established.  All  shops  were 
placed  in  charge  of  a  general  superintendent,  systems  of  accounting 
were  introduced,  aUowing  for  accurate  determination  of  the  costs 
of  various  operations.  System  was  introduced  and  the  manufacture 
of  garments  placed  on  a  scientific  basis. 

The  original  manufacturer's  shop  was  established  in  the  building 
where  the  office  and  stock  rooms  were  located.  This  type,  the 
original  ''inside''  shop,  is  still  the  predonunant  type.  This  too  is 
regarded  as  the  most  desirable  location,  because  it  aUows  of  the 
fullest  supervision  of  work  by  the  officials  in  charge  of  or  connected 
with  the  manufacturing  department.  These  shops  located  in  the 
wholesale  clothing  district,  generaUy  near  the  center  of  the  town, 
are  in  a  position  to  draw  labor  from  aU  sections.  Such  shops  show  the 
greatest  variety  of  races  among  their  employees.  To  the  disadvantage 
of  the  manufacturer  here  is  the  higher  rent.  However,  the  advantage 
of  concentrating  all  departments  of  the  firm  imder  one  roof  out- 
weighs all  other  considerations.  In  Baltimore  and  Rochester,  and 
to  a  less  degree  in  Chicago,  the  inside  shop  located  in  the  business 
district  is  the  predominating  type. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  shops  have  been  located  by  firms 
in  the  localities  occupied  by  the  working  people.  Lower  rents  and 
proximity  to  the  supply  of  labor  are  the  considerations.  Thus  in 
New  York,  some  of  the  largest  shops  have  been  built  in  Brooklyn, 
some  in  Manhattan  have  been  moved  away  to  some  distance  from 
the  wholesale  clothing  section.  A  few  are  located  on  the  " East  Side" 
of  New  York.  In  Chicago  many  shops  owned  by  wholesale  clothiers 
are  located  in  the  residence  districts  where  the  contract  shops  also 
are  most  frequently  found.  Here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  different 
nationalities  have  settled  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  The  making 
of  coats,  vests,  and  pants  is  distributed  among  the  races  in  Chicago 
largely  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  garment  made.    It  has 
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been  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  to  locate  their  shops  in  sections 
populated  by  races  who  control  the  different  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

One  Chicago  manufacturer,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  inside  shops, 
said:  ''The  original  inside  shop  was  downtown.  The  need  of  help 
led  to  the  establishment  of  shops  in  the  residential  sections  of  the  city. 
We  found  that  there  were  two  classes  of  women  and  girls — one  class 
that  preferred  to  dress  up  and  come  downtown  to  work,  and  another 
that  preferred  to  work  near  their  homes.  The  factories  were  estab- 
lished to  accommodate  both  classes."  The  same  situation  exists  to 
a  less  degree  in  Baltimore.  In  Philadelphia  one  of  the  largest  firms 
is  located  on  the  edge  of  the  Italian  quarter,  another  is  established  at 
some  distance  from  the  section  where  the  workers  live.  In  shops  es- 
tablished in  the  residence  districts  the  force  is  usually  made  up  of 
the  nationaUty  inhabiting  that  quarter.  In  this  regard  these  shops 
resemble  the  contract  shop. 

The  buildings  in  which  wholesale  clothiers  have  located  their 
shops  are  usually  such  as  have  been  built  for  the  purpose.  Only  in 
a  few  instances  are  they  located  in  dwellings.  Most  frequently  the 
upper  floors  are  used  as  shops,  thus  allowing  for  good  light.  While 
not  always  ideal,  and  often  other  than  attractive,  these  shops,  as 
regards  cleanliness  and  general  sanitary  conditions,  are  far  superior 
to  the  contract  shops.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  people  employed 
in  such  shops  and  buildings,  conditions  such  as  are  found  in  contract 
shops  would  soon  become  intolerable.  Caretakers  are  usually 
employed.  The  shops  can  not  well  escape  the  factory  inspectors' 
observation.  Conditions  are  thus  similar  to  those  in  other  factories. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  labor  inside  shops  thus  offer,  as  a  rule, 
superior  places  of  work. 

HOUBS  AND  DISdPLINB  IN  IN8IDX  SHOPS. 

As  regards  hours,  too,  these  shops  are  more  advantageous.  Hours 
are  standard  and  seldom  exceed  60  per  week.  The  shops  in  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Rochester,  employing  the  ma- 
jority of  workers,  run  56  hours  or  less.  In  the  contract  shops 
outside  of  Rochester  60  hours  per  week  is  common,  and  in  New 
York  this  number  of  hours  is  often  exceeded.  Work  in  the  inside 
shop  is  notably  steadier.  Power  for  operating  machines  is  present 
without  exertion.  Improved  machinery  for  pressing  is  also  the 
rule. 

In  the  laige  shops,  payment,  as  a  rule,  is  by  the  piece,  although 
each  shop  has  a  number  of  week  workers,  and  some  shops,  partiou- 
lariy  in  New  Yoi*  and  Philadelphia,  use  the  week  system  extensively. 

To  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  the  contract  shop  the  work  in 
the  inside  shops  is  subdivided.    In  the  manufacture  of  coats  only 
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one  inside  shop  was  found  to  employ  the  task  or  team  system;  all  the 
others  used  a  section  system.  In  some  shops  the  coat  passes  through 
as  many  as  60  hands  before  the  process  of  manufacture  is  completed. 
In  the  manufacture  of  pants  and  vests  the  section  system  is  not  used 
as  extensively;  still,  however,  it  is  employed  much  more  Uian  in 
contract  shops. 

The  percentage  of  children  is  lower  in  the  inside  shops  than  in  the 
contract  shops.  Of  the  cities  included  in  the  investigation  only  the 
inside  shops  of  Philadelphia  showed  the  opposite  situation.  In  the 
other  cities  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  contract  shops  was  1 
to  2  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  inside  shops. 

On  the  whole  there  is  very  Uttle  difference  between  the  inside  and 
the  contract  shops  as  to  the  proportion  of  women  employed  to  the 
total  number  of  employees. 

A  stricter  discipline  is  observed  by  the  inside  shops.  Smoking  is 
forbidden.  Regularity  and  promptness  are  required,  aad  this  inter- 
ference of  freedom  is  resented  by  certain  classes  of  workers. 

&AOB  07  XXPL0TXI8. 

As  in  the  case  of  contract  shops,  the  inside  shops  tend  to  be  made 
up  largely  of  one  race,  and  the  race  of  the  shop  follows  that  of  the 
foreman.  This  is  true,  however,  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  shops 
located  in  the  residence  section  than  in  the  shops  located  in  the  busi- 
ness districts. 

In  New  York,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  Philadelphia,  the  women  in 
the  shops  are  overwhelmingly  Italian,  although  in  many  instances 
the  proportion  of  ItaUans  among  the  male  workers  is  comparatively 
small. 

WAGXS  IN  IN8IDX  SHOPS  COMPAUBD  WITH  CONTRACT  SHOPS. 

Whether  wages  and  earnings  are  higher  in  the  one  type  of  shop  or 
the  other  can  not  be  readily  determined  from  available  data.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  child  labor,  where  employed,  is  better  remunerated 
in  the  inside  shop  than  in  the  outside  shop.  Division  of  labor  is 
certainly  more  intense  and  there  is  less  scope  for  general  or  all  around 
skill  here  than  in  the  contract  shop.  The  other  considerations  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  the  growth  of  the  factoiy  system  has  been 
a  considerable  step  in  advance  for  labor. 

SEE!  07  IN8IDS  SHOPS  COHPAHID  WITH  OONTBACT  SHOPS 

In  contrast  with  the  contract  shop,  particularly  those  outside  of  New 
York,  the  inside  shops  are  parts  of  establishments  employing  large 
numbers  of  people  in  a  single  building.  The  shops,  too,  are  mvich 
larger.  Thus,  of  the  inside  shops  investigated  9  were  found  to  employ 
at  the  time  of  inquiry  500  or  more  persons  under  one  roof;  a  few  of 
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operations  involved  in  the  making  of  a  coat,  vest,  or  pants,  do  not 
stand  out  distinctly,  and  may  be  readily  merged  and  performed  by 
a  single  individual. 

The  needle,  the  sewing  machine,  the  pressing  iron,  and  the  shears 
are  the  chief  implements  of  the  garment  workers'  trade.  These 
tools  dictate  the  primaiy  division  of  labor  into  machine  operators, 
hand  sewers,  pressers,  and  trimmers.  However,  as  will  be  seen, 
even  this  division  into  occupations  is  nowhere  absolutely  definite. 
Division  of  labor  is  not  according  to  the  tool  or  machine  used,  but 
according  to  the  work  performed. 

In  the  production  of  clothing,  the  division  of  labor  seems  to  depend 
largely  on  the  size  of  the  shop.  In  large  shops,  meaning  thereby  shops 
of  over  50  employees,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  employed  a  fine  subdivision 
of  labor.  This  is  universally  true  of  coats,  less  so,  however,  of  pants 
and  vests.  The  employment  of  women,  rather  than  of  men,  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  division  of  labor  to  any  significant  degree.  Neither 
does  the  grade  of  clothing  being  made  greatly  affect  it.  Very  fine 
clothing  usually  is  made  up  under  an  extensive  subdivision  of  labor. 
However,  cheap  and  medium  grades  are  also  produced  under  this 
method  of  manufacture,  although  to  a  lesser  extent.  On  the  other 
hand,  different  cities  show  variations  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
division  of  labor  is  carried.  Chicago  and  Rochester  would  in  this 
respect  be  in  advance  of  Baltimore,  and  the  latter  probably  in 
advance  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  division  of  work  differs  for  coats,  vests,  and  pants  and  can  be 
best  treated  under  the  description  of  occupations  for  each  garment. 
It  differs  also  with  males  and  females,  and,  to  some  extent,  with 
adults  and  minors.  Differences  in  physical  strength  dictate  one 
broad  division.  Occupations  requiring  standing  all  day,  or  the  han- 
dling of  heavy  pressing  irons,  are  left  well-nigh  exclusively  to  men. 
Thus  with  few  exceptions  the  pressers  on  coats  and  pants  are  men. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  important  pressers  on  cloth  vests.  Likewise 
the  important  basting  on  coats,  the  so-called  "table  work"  requiring 
standing  and  handling  the  entire  garment,  is  left  to  men. 

Another  consideration  affecting  the  distribution  of  the  work,  as 
between  men  and  women,  is  the  need  of  a  general  knowledge  of  how 
the  entire  garment  should  be  made  up.  As  the  labor  force  is  so 
largely  made  up  of  immigrants  there  are  many  European  tailors  among 
them.  These  men  have  been  trained  in  the  industiy  in  localities 
where  no  such  fine  subdivision  of  labor  is  in  vogue,  and  in  learning 
their  trade  they  have  been  taught  to  make  up  the  entire  garment. 
From  them  are  recruited  the  first  and  second  basters,  the  shapers,  and 
examiners,  as  well  as  the  foremen.  Hence  these  occupations  are 
largely  left  to  men. 
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The  hand  sewing  on 'the  gannents,  the  so-called  "felUng/'  the  mak- 
ing of  buttonholes  by  hand,  and  the  sewing  on  of  buttons,  is  women's 
work.  Woman^s  knowledge  of  hand  sewing,  her  deftness  and  speed 
with  the  needle,  as  also  her  acceptance  of  wages  which  a  man  can  not 
afford  to  accept,  have  made  this  domain  exclusively  her  own.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  the  work  here  specified  but  also  all  hand  work 
on  pants  and  vests. 

Machine  sewing  is  a  common  sphere.  Here  race  influence  shows 
itself  in  the  division  of  the  work  as  between  men  and  women.  In 
shops  owned  or  managed  by  Grermans,  Scandinavians,  and  Bohe- 
mians, and  among  the  workers  of  tliese  nationaUties,  machine  oper- 
ators are  almost  exclusively  women.  In  shops  operated  by  Jews, 
Lithuanians,  and  Italians,  and  among  the  workers  of  these  nation- 
aUties, the  machine  operators  are  almost  always  men.  In  New  York 
and  also  to  a  less  degree  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the  operators 
are  men,  in  Chicago  and  somewhat  less  frequently  in  Rochester  the 
operators  are,  as  a  rule,  women. 

The  less  important  basting  on  coats  (armhole  basting,  edge  basting), 
Uke  the  macliine  operating,  is  a  sphere  occupied  in  New  York  almost 
wholly  by  men.  Outside  of  New  York  this  work  is  done  by  women, 
well-nigh  exclusively  in  Chicago,  Rochester,  and  Baltimore,  and 
predominantly  so  in  Philadelphia.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  operating 
the  availabiUty  of  men  for  the  work  seems  to  have  a  decisive  influ- 
ence on  the  assignment  of  the  work  to  men  or  women. 

Children  do  not  occupy  a  distinct  position  in  the  trade.  In  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  the  percentage  employed  is  very  low.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  employed  not  for  sewing,  but  for  other  unimportant 
work  incidental  to  garment  making,  such  as  removing  basting  threads, 
running  errands  and  the  like.  In  sewing  they  are  used  chiefly  on 
hand  work,  at  finishing  and  occasionally  at  buttonhole  making  and 
button  sewing.  In  machine  work  they  are  employed,  as  a  rule,  on 
machines  that  are  semiautomatic  in  their  operation — such  as  serging, 
padding,  and  tacking  machines. 

This  investigation  limited  itself  to  the  employees  engaged  in  the 
making  up  of  clothing  in  the  workshop.  A  number  of  steps  in  the 
complete  process  of  .garment  making  takes  place  outside  of  the  shop. 
The  designing  of  the  garments,  the  sponging  of  the  cloth,  the  cutting 
of  cloth  and  linings  are  all  attended  to  outside  of  the  shop  in  which 
the  garment  is  made,  and  by  a  different  class  of  employees,  often  at 
a  distance  from  the  workshops. 

In  the  process  of  making  up  garments  in  the  shop  there  are  varia- 
tions in  the  division  of  work,  and  the  designations  employed  and  to 
a  less  degree  in  the  work  done,  not  only  in  different  cities,  but  in 
the  shops  of  different  firms  or  contractors.  The  account  here  given 
covers  the  essential  processes  in  a  representative  group  of  establish- 
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mentB.  Special  att^ntkm  is  firen  to  the  omipations  in  which 
women  are  employed.  Where  possible  the  length  of  time  consumed 
in  an  operatioQ  is  giren. 

The  processes  in  typical  shops  having  a  highly  subdivided  system 
of  manufacture  are  described  h«e  for  each  garments  For  coat$  the 
type  chosen  fw  ilhistration  is  the  plain  sack  coat,  which  is  the  stand* 
ud  garment.  The  division  of  the  work  givm  is  that  found  in  shops 
utilizing  highly  subdivided  "sectional**  systems  and  is  not  meant  to 
illusts^te  exact  methods  in  any  considerable  number  of  shops.  The 
operations  usually  combined  in  the  small  shops  where  extreme  sub- 
division is  not  so  frequent  are  here  indicated. 

MAHTrFACnnEUC  OF  COATS. 

The  coat  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  suit  and  is  most  com^- 
plicated  in  the  process  and  details  of  its  manufacture.  The  work  on 
the  coat  divides  itself  into  foiir  general  groups  of  occupations:  (1) 
Machine  sewing  or  operating;  (2)  basting,  consisting  in  putting  to- 
gether the  parts  of  the  coat  and  preparing  it  for  machine  and  hand 
sewing;  (3)  hand  sewing,  consisting  chiefly  in  felling  and  button  sew- 
^S'y  (^)  pressing.  Outside  of  these  general  divisions  come  the  trim- 
mers or  fitters,  who  must  complete  their  work  of  adjusting  the  parts 
of  the  garment  before  the  sewing  can  be  done;  the  supervisors,  who 
take  the  work  to  and  from  the  shop  employees;  and,  finally,  the 
basting  pullers,  cleaners,  brushers,  examiners,  and  bushelers,  who 
give  to  the  work  its  finishing  touches. 

On  fine  clothing  operators  constitute  about  one-seventh  of  the  total 
force;  the  basters  about  two-sevenths,  nearly  equally  divided  between 
those  doing  the  more  important  and  those  attending  to  the  less 
important  work.  The  hand  sewers  constitute  one-third  of  the  force. 
Half  of  them  are  the  lining  fellers  or  finishers.  The  pressers  consti- 
tute about  one-seventh.  The  remaining  force  is  made  up  of  the  fit- 
ters, examiners,  brushers,  clerical  aid,  and  supervisors. 

On  cheaper  work  operating  is  more  important,  and  hand  work  and 
pressing  are  relatively  less  important. 

In  a  well-organized  shop  every  section  of  the  work  has  its  own 
supervisor.  This  person  looks  after  the  work,  divides  it  among  the 
workers,  when  payment  is  by  the  piece  he  records  on  slips  kept  by 
the  employees  the  number  of  garments  on  which  thoy  have  done  the 
required  operation.  These  slips  are  the  employeos'  record  of  work 
completed  and  turned  in,  and  on  these  his  earnings  are  figured. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  a  coat,  the  open  and  the  closed 
9r  balloon  method.  In  the  open  coat  the  collar  is  made  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  garment  and  it  is  set  in  place  by  hand  after  the  rest  of 
the  coat  has  t>een  put  together.  In  the  closed  method  the  partH  of 
the  collar,  under  collar,  and  over  collar  are  sewed  respectively  to  the 
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lining  and  the  outer  ahell  of  the  coat.  The  outside  and  inside  of 
the  coat,  including  the  respective  parts  of  the  collar,  are  put  together 
at  one  operation,  when  the  edge  of  the  coat  is  sewed  around  on  the 
machine.  The  coat  is  then  turned  right  side  out  and  the  edge  of 
the  coat,  including  the  collar,  is  stitched.  The  open  system  allows 
of  a  more  accurate  but  more  laborious  fitting  in  of  the  collar,  the 
closed  system  provides  a  more  expeditious  system  of  manufacture. 
The  open  system  is  used  on  finer  ^*ades  of  clothing. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  division  work,  there  are  two  well-known 
systems  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  coat — the  ''  task  "  system 
and  the  ''section"  system.  In  Lithuanian  shops  there  is  a  peculiar 
"sef  system,  somewhat  akin  to  the  "task"  system. 

The  task  system  was  the  first  system  to  introduce  into  the  trade 
a  definite  division  of  labor.  Here  the  principal  work  in  coat  making 
is  left  to  three  men,  working  in  unison.  The  operator  performs  all 
the  machine  work.  The  baster  puts  together  the  inner  and  outer 
shell  of  the  coat,  after  they  have  been  made  on  the  machine  by  the 
operator,  and  also  presses  open  the  seams.  The  finisher  prepares  the 
edge  of  the  coat  for  stitching  on  the  machine  and  bastes  the  armholes. 
Outside  of  this  set  of  three  men  is  a  trimmer  (often  the  contractor 
himself),  one  or  more  pressers,  to  press  the  edge  of  the  coat  and  to 
attend  to  the  final  pressing  of  the  garment,  and  two  or  three  women  to 
fell  the  linings,  sew  on  the  buttons,  and  make  the  buttonholes. 

The  task  system  is  devised  for  male  labor  and  leaves  the  women 
only  the  felling  of  the  lining  and  the  sewing  on  of  the  buttons,  for  in 
most  cases  the  buttonholes  are  made  outside  of  the  shop  on  a  special 
buttonhole  machine.  The  fitting — that  is,  the  trimming  of  the  parts, 
cloth,  and  lining,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  together  accurately  before 
they  are  sewed — ^is  generally  attended  to  by  the  contractor,  as  is 
also  the  examining  of  the  garment  preparatory  to  its  shipment  to  the 
stock  room. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  task  system,  as  a  form  of  division  of  labor,  is 
its  utilization  of  a  few  skilled  persons,  each  performing  a  group  of 
operations.  This  means  each  member  of  the  set  must  have  general 
training  and  all  around  knowledge  of  his  branch.  This  system  is  at 
present  confined  to  New  York  and  even  there  is  on  the  decline.  The 
task  system  is  also  a  method  of  compensation.  Each  member  of  the 
set  is  paid  on  what  is  nominally  a  day  rate.  This  rate  is,  however, 
conditioned  upon  the  performance  of  the  work  on  a  specified  number 
of  coats,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  time  consumed.  In  reaUty, 
therefore,  payment  is  on  a  piece  rate.  The  evil  repute  of  the  task 
system  is  attributable  to  the  method  of  compensation  it  imposes. 
Leaving  the  hours  unspecified,  there  is  the  lure  to  the  employee  to 
complete  the  task  regardless  of  time,  and  the  temptation  to  the  em- 
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plojer  to  incrtmst  the  aat  of  the  task,  kcdag  the  ca^doyee  recoup 
hifwiftlf  in  workin«r  locgcr  hours. 

In  the  lithuaniiLii  oi^viixAtion  the  opentor  mnd  the  bttster  each 
works  with  an  assistant,  the  lancrreccrring  a  specified  percent  of  the 
operator's  or  baster's  eaminss- 

At  the  oppoate  exUeioe  to  the  task  srstem  is  the  section  system, 
as  employ^  in  the  lazge  shops.  Here  the  wixk  is  sobdiTided  to 
such  an  extent  that  any  giren  woiker  is  restricted  to  the  perfonnance 
of  a  single  operation.  This  is  possiUe  onty  in  a  shop  employing  at 
least  90  to  100  persoos,  and  usoaDy  two  or  three  times  thatnnmber. 
In  smaller  shops  some  of  the  empfeyees  are  required  to  perfoim  a 
number  of  operaticHis,  the  distzibutioQ  being  dictated  by  conTenience. 

The  preparation  of  the  parts  of  a  coat  in  ooe  of  the  establishments 
visited  in  the  course  of  this  iuTestigatian  is  giren  herewith  in  detail. 
The  woi^  is  done  under  one  of  the  more  complicated  forms  of  division 
of  labor.  Elach  operation  throu^  which  the  various  parts  ot  the 
coat  pass  in  the  process  of  making  is  described  at  length. 

The  process  of  making  up  the  coat  in  the  shop  begins  at  the  fitter's 
table.  While  the  cloth  and  lining  come  to  the  shop  already  cut,  the 
parts  are  as  a  rule  not  quite  ready  for  putting  together.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  trimmer  or  fitter  to  adjust  the  parts  so  as  to  fit  accurately. 

FrmNO. — The  work  of  fitting  coats  is  done  by  a  man.  He  marks 
the  place  for  the  pockets  and  matches  the  welt  for  the  upper  pocket 
and  the  flaps  for  the  side  pocket  so  that  the  stripes  of  the  pattern 
will  run  continuous,  and  trims  welt  and  flaps  to  the  proper  size. 
He  also  cuts  the  lining  for  the  flaps. 

On  the  parts  that  form  the  inside  of  the  coat  the  trimmer's  work  is 
still  more  extensive.  In  the  first  place  he  fits  the  facings  (the  wide 
strips  of  cloth  that  border  the  lining  of  the  coat)  to  the  outside  of 
the  coat,  trimming  the  two  layers  even.  The  lining  for  the  coat  is 
often  sent  in  large  squares,  with  only  provisional  indication  as  to  the 
way  it  should  be  cut.  In  such  cases  the  fitter  cuts  the  lining  and 
fits  the  strips  to  the  lengths  of  cloth  intended  to  form  the  front  and 
back  of  the  coat.  He  also  cuts  the  lining  for  the  sleeves  and  the 
pockets  and  trims  the  cloth  strips  intended  for  the  pocket  facings. 
He  then  marks  with  the  same  number  the  parts  intended  for  the 
same  garment  for  subsequent  identification. 

The  fitter  is  paid  by  the  piece  or  week.  Fitting  is  sometimes  sub- 
divided, one  man  devoting  himself  to  fitting  the  parts  for  the  outside 
of  coat,  another  to  the  parts  of  the  lining. 

Ck>LOB  HABKiNO. — In  some  establishments  the  parts  of  the  coat 
are  sent  to  the  shop  properly  fitted.  The  place  for  the  pockets  and 
buttonholes  is,  however,  shown  only  on  the  upper  layers  of  cloth  of  a 
lot.  Here  at  the  fitters'  table,  other  workers  with  needle  and  colored 
cord  draw  the  cord  through  the  lower  layers  of  cloth  belonging  to  the 
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same  lot  at  the  proper  place  for  the  pocket  and  buttonholes.  After 
this  has  been  done  the  color  marker  cuts  this  cord  between  the  layers 
of  cloth,  leaving  small  pieces  of  cord  in  each  layer  to  mark  the  place 
for  the  pockets  and  buttonholes.  In  some  shops  these  color  markers 
are  used  to  assist  the  fitters.  Men,  women,  and  even  children  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece  or  week. 
The  person  doing  this  work  is  obliged  to  stand.  The  work  does  not 
seem  to  require  much  skill,  as  it  can  be  performed  even  by  a  child. 

Ticket  sewing. — From  the  trimmer's  table  the  parts  of  the  gar- 
ment pass  to  the  ticket  sewer,  usually  a  child  or  young  girl,  and 
tickets  are  put  on  the  parts  of  the  coat  in  order  to  allow  for  their 
ready  assembling  afterwards.  This  work  is  usually  done  by  hand  and 
paid  for  by  the  week.  In  some  places  it  is  done,  however,  by  machine 
and  paid  for  by  the  piece.  Generally  it  is  done  by  a  beginner.  The 
ticket  affixed  by  the  cutter  or  fitter  may  be  used  to  give  directions 
as  to  how  the  work  is  to  be  done.  In  that  case  the  ticket  sewer  or 
another  person  prints  smaller  tickets  for  each  particular  part,  using 
rubber  stamps  for  this  purpose. 

Serging. — ^The  lengths  of  cloth  are  often  serged,  particularly  if 
the  cloth  is  likely  to  fi^y.  The  edge  is  overcast  on  a  special  machine, 
and  the  work  requires  no  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  This  work 
is  usually  given  to  a  beginner  on  machine  sewing,  often  a  child.  It 
is  paid  for  by  the  piece  or  week.  Even  in  shops  employing  male 
machine  operators  the  serging  is  frequently  left  to  female  employees. 

The  work  of  making  up  the  garment  divides  itself  into  first,  the 
preparation  of  the  separate  parts,  and  second,  the  putting  of  the 
garment  together.    The  separate  parts  are: 

(1)  The  outside  of  the  coat,  or  "top." 

(2)  The  lining. 

(3)  The  sleeves. 

(4)  The  collar. 
(6)  The  canvas. 

In  many  establishments,  however,  the  canvas  is  prepared  in  sepa- 
rate shops  ready  to  be  pressed  and  basted  into  the  coat. 

The  parts  of  the  coat  are  distributed  to  be  made  up  simultaneously 
by  different  hands. 

The  work  on  the  outside  shell  of  the  coat  is*,  in  a  number  of  shops, 
left  to  one  operator  called  the  "top  maker."  More  frequently  there 
is  some  division  of  labor  here.  The  most  important  work  on  the  out- 
side of  the  coat  is  the  preparation  of  the  pockets.  This  is  often 
highly  subdivided. 

Flap  making. — ^The  pocket  flaps  and  sometimes  the  welt  for  the 
top  pocket  are  prepared  by  a  separate  hand.  The  operator  puts 
together  the  lining  and  cloth  and  stitches  the  wrong  side  around  the 
edge.    This  is  done  in  succession  on  a  laige  number  of  pocket  flaps. 
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The  operator  then  turns  the  flaps  right  side  out  and  stitches  them 
on  the  right  side  around  the  edge.  This  operation  is  performed 
usually  without  basting;  care  must  be  exerted  to  get  the  edge  even 
and  thin.  This  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece.  The  flaps  pass  on  to 
the  pressers  for  pressing. 

Facing  pockets. — ^Another  operator  meanwhile  faces  the  pockets. 
The  pocket  facings  are  the  two  strips,  one  of  cloth  the  other  of  lining, 
that  border  the  bag  of  the  pocket  at  the  opening.  These  strips  are 
sewed  to  the  lining  of  the  pocket  on  the  machine.  This  work  is  veiy 
simple,  and  is  usually  left  to  a  beginner  at  operating,  frequently  to 
a  child. 

Making  cash  pocket. — UsuaUy  the  pocket  facer  makes  also  the 
inside  lining  cash  pocket.  The  operator,  using  a  cardboard  form, 
chalks  out  the  place,  size,  and  shape  of  this  pocket  on  the  lining  and 
facing  for  part  of  the  bag  of  the  right  side  pocket.  A  piece  of  lining 
is  then  stitched  to  the  bag  of  the  pocket  below  the  place  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  cash  pocket.  A  cut  is  made  with  the  shears  a  little  above 
it  to  serve  as  the  pocket  opening,  the  piece  of  lining  just  stitched  on 
is  turned  inside.  A  kind  of  welt  is  thus  formed  below  the  pocket 
opening,  and  it  is  next  stitched  across  a  little  distance  from  the  edge. 
The  lower  part  of  the  pocket  has  been  made. 

Another  piece  of  lining  is  now  sewed  on  just  above  the  pocket 
opening  and  turned  inside  through  the  opening.  In  order  to  sew  up 
the  bag  of  the  pocket  the  operator  next  stitches  together  in  one  oper- 
ation the  lining  to  which  the  cash  pocket  is  afiSxed  and  the  two  strips 
of  I'T^JTig  that  formed  the  bag  of  this  pocket  at  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  pocket.  The  pocket  is  now  complete.  With  the  shears  the 
operator  trims  off  the  surplus  lining. 

Sewing  the  V. — On  many  coats  there  is  a  seam  reaching  from  the 
side  pocket  to  the  armholes.  This  seam  is  introduced  in  order  to  fit 
the  coat  closely  to  the  shape  of  the  body.  Before  the  side  pocket 
is  put  in  this  seam  must  be  sewed.  It  is  called  sewing  the  V.  The 
place  for  the  V  is  indicated  by  the  fitter  or  color  marker.  The  V 
is  sewed  together  without  being  cut  open  first.  After  the  seam  is 
formed  the  operator  cuts  open  the  cloth  pleat  that  has  been  formed. 
The  work  requires  care  and  is  usually  performed  by  the  pocket  maker. 
After  the  V  has  been  sewed  the  coat  fronts  are  sent  to  a  presser  who 
presses  the  seam  of  the  V. 

Making  side  pockets. — ^The  side  pockets  are  next  put  in.  Pocket 
making  is  complicated.  The  pocket  maker  receives  the  flap,  sewed 
and  pressed,  and  likewise  the  pocket  lining  with  the  facings  sewed  on. 
The  place  for  the  pocket  is  indicated  by  the  fitter  or  color  marker. 

The  operator  begins  (1)  by  putting  xmder  the  cloth  at  the  place  for 
the  pocket  opening  a  piece  of  silesia,  called  a  stay,  and  intended  to 
49450*— 43.  Doc  645,  ei-%  YOl.  2 ^29 
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strengthen  the  pocket  opening.  (2)  The  flap  of  the  pocket,  face 
down,  is  next  stitched  to  the  coat  front  and  the  silesia  under  it  just 
above  the  place  for  the  pocket  opening.  This  operation  is  performed 
in  succession  on  all  the  coats  given  to  the  operator.  (3)  Just  below 
the  place  for  the  pocket  opening  the  operator  lays  the  piece  of  lining 
(intended  for  one  part  of  the  bag  pocket)  with  its  cloth  facing  against 
the  coat  front,  and  sews  it  to  the  coat  front  and  the  silesia  stay  under 
it.  (4)  She  then  cuts  the  pocket  opening  and  turns  the  pocket  lining 
inside  through  the  incision.  In  some  shops  a  girl  is  employed  to  do 
no  more  than  to  cut  the  pocket  opening  and  turn  in  the  pocket  lin- 
ing. (5)  The  coat  fronts  are  next  taken  to  a  presser  who  presses  the 
seams  just  formed  below  the  pocket  openings.  The  coat  fronts  are 
then  returned  to  the  pocket  maker.  (6)  The  operator  turns  in  the 
pocketing  and  facing  which  has  been  sewed  below  the  pocket  opening 
and  stitches  across  along  the  seam.  Thereby  a  welt  is  made  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  pocket  opening.  (7)  Returning  to  the  place  where  the 
flap  has  been  sewed,  the  operator  sews  on  the  second  piece  of  lining 
intended  for  the  bag  of  the  pocket,  stitching  it  along  the  seam  where 
the  flap  has  been  sewed  on.  The  operator  then  turns  in  this  piece  of 
lining  through  the  pocket  opening.  (8)  Turning  the  coat  front  over, 
the  operator  tacks  each  end  of  the  pocket  opening  to  strengthen  it. 
At  the  same  time  a  strip  of  silesia  is  tacked  on  to  each  end  of  the  pocket 
opening.  These  are  called  stays.  Their  purpose  is  to  help  hold  the 
pocket  in  place.  One  of  these  stays  is  again  fastened  to  the  armhole. 
The  other  is  left  free.     Later  it  is  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  coat. 

(9)  The  operator  then  turns  down  the  pocket  flap  and  stitches 
again  along  the  seam  that  imites  it  to  the  coat  front,  (10)  and  usually 
the  operator  stitches  also  just  above  this  seam  to  give  the  cord  or 
welt  effect  found  above  the  pocket  flap.  The  pocket  maker's  work 
ends  at  this  point;  the  sewing  around  of  the  bag  of  the  pocket  is  left 
to  another  hand.  When  there  is  an  outside  cash  pocket,  it  is  made 
precisely  as  the  side  pockets. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pocket  maker  makes  for  himself 
even  a  finer  division  of  labor  than  is  called  for  by  the  shop  organiza- 
tion. The  operator  does  not  complete  the  pocket  for  each  coat  at 
once,  but  performs  the  same  single  operation  in  succession  on  all 
the  coats  forming  the  lot. 

Making  the  welt  pocket. — ^The  welt  pocket  is  even  more  com- 
plicated and  is  frequently  made  by  an  employee  who  does  no  other 
work.  Tlie  welt  maker,  as  the  welt-pocket  maker  is  often  called, 
usually  makes  his  own  welt.  (1)  Taking  the  piece  of  cloth  cift  for 
the  welt,  the  operator  doubles  it  and  stitches  across  each  end  on  the 
wrong  side.  (2)  Turning  the  welt  right  side  out,  the  operator  next 
stitches  it  around  the  edge.  (3)  The  welt  is  then  sewed  onto  the 
front  of  the  coat,  at  the  place  marked  for  it  by  the  fitter;  here,  toO| 
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a  silesia  stay  is  put  under  the  coat  front  before  the  welt  is  sewed 
on.  In  order  to  avoid  a  heavy  seam  at  the  point  of  union,  the  oper- 
ator stitches  to  the  coat  front  only  the  outer  layer  of  the  welt. 
(4)  The  operator  next  sews  in  one  of  the  pieces  of  lining  that  is  to 
form  the  bag  of  the  pocket,  fastening  it  by  stitching  along  the  seam 
where  welt  and  coat  front  are  sewed  together.  (5)  After  this  he 
sews  on  the  other  piece  of  pocket  lining.  This  comes  to  the  operator 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  facing  sewed  to  it,  and  he  stitches  to  the  coat 
front  the  piece  of  lining  with  its  facing  down  just  above  the  place  for 
the  pocket  opening.  (6)  The  operator  then  cuts  the  pocket  opening 
and  turns  inside  the  linings  for  the  pocket  bag,  which  he  then  sews 
up.  (7)  He  then  very  carefully  tacks  the  sides  of  the  welt  to  the 
coat  front,  thus  completing  the  welt  pocket. 

Sewing  abound  the  pocket. — ^Another  worker  stitches  the  bags 
of  the  side  pockets  around  the  edge  and  trims  away  the  superfluous 
lining.  Thb  is  work  that  requires  little  skiU,  and  belongs  to  the 
earliest  machine  operating  to  whic^  a  beginner  is  put. 

Joining. — ^When  the  pockets  have  been  put  in,  the  outside  shell  of 
the  coat  is  ready  to  be  put  together.  This  is  the  work  of  the  joiner, 
or  coat  seamer,  who  sews  up  the  four  seams  in  the  coat.  On  some 
coats  the  seams  are  then  stitched. 

Pbessino  seams. — ^The  outside  shell  of  the  coat  is  now  complete. 
It  passes  to  the  seam  presser,  who  presses  the  seams  and  pockets, 
using  a  pressing  machine  for  the  purpose.  One  presser  does  all  the 
seam  pressing  for  an  ordinary  sized  shop. 

Stbbtohing  shouldebs. — ^Another  presser  stretches  the  front 
lengths  of  the  coat  at  the  shoulder,  in  order  to  give  the  coat  the  con- 
caved effect  at  that  point. 

Taokino  pookets. — ^The  outside  of  the  coat  is  then  taken  to  aa 
operator  woi^ing  on  a  special  tacking  machine.  This  operator  puts 
in  the  tacks  at  the  ends  of  the  side  pocket.  On  fine  work  the  pockets 
are  tacked  by  hand.  The  work  does  not  require  much  skill,  as  the 
machine  is  semiautomatic  in  its  operation. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  work  that  have  been  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going account  are  possible  only  in  the  largest  shops.  Some  combina- 
tion is  therefore  common  even  in  shops  employing  100  to  150  persons. 
The  combination  embracing  the  largest  number  of  operations  is  one 
in  which  a  single  operator  makes  the  entire  outside  or  ''top"  of  the 
coat.  Another  common  combination  is  that  in  which  the  welt 
maker  at  the  same  time  joins  the  coat.  Most  frequently  one  operar 
tor  makes  aU  the  pockets  of  the  coat.  This  is  particularly  so  in 
New  York. 

With  regard  to  the  emplo]rment  of  women  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  a  number  of  shops  female  pocket  makers  are  employed  where  the 
other  machine  work  is  left  to  men.    One  reason  for  this  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  fact  that  pocket  making  alone  does  not  involve  the  hand- 
ling of  the  entire  garment,  atid  therefore  does  not  entail  great  physical 
strain.  Foremen  frequently  praise  women's  neatness  and  deftness 
at  pocket  making. 

Making  liking. — ^The  lining  or  inner  shell  of  the  coat  is  made,  as  a 
rulci  by  a  single  person.  If  the  work  is  subdivided  one  operator  seams 
the  lining  and  another  makes  the  inside  pocket.  The  lining  maker 
b^ins  by  sewing  together  the  broad  facings  of  the  coat  with  the 
front  lengths  of  lining.  Taking  the  lining  for  the  right  front  an  oper- 
ator, usually  the  same  one,  puts  in  the  pocket.  This  work  is  quite 
elaborate.  (1)  The  inside-pocket  maker  sews  the  serge  facings  to  the 
lining  for  the  bag  of  the  pocket.  (2)  She  next  chalks  the  place  for 
the  pocket  opening  and  lays  under  the  lining  a  silesia  stay  to 
strengthen  the  pocket  opening.  (3)  Then  she  sews  one  piece  of 
pocket  lining  with  its  facing  just  below  the  line,  and  (4)  another  just 
above  the  line.  (5)  Cutting  the  pocket  opening  (6)  she  turns  inside 
first  the  lower  piece  of  lining  through  the  pocket  opening  so  as  to 
form  a  welt  and  stitches  along  the  seam.  (7)  Turning  in  the  upper 
piece  of  pocketing,  she  forms  another  welt  and  similarly  stitches  along 
the  seam.  (8)  She  then  turns  the  lining  over  and  tacks  the  ends  of 
the  pocket  opening.  (9)  At  the  same  time  she  fastens  a  stay  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  pocket  opening  and  tacks  it  at  the  armhole.  The 
purpose  of  this  stay  is  to  help  support  the  pocket  and  hold  it  in  place. 
(10)  The  operator  completes  the  pocket  by  stitching  around  the  edge 
of  the  bag  and  cutting  away  unnecessary  lining. 

The  operator  continues  and  sews  the  other  seams  of  the  lining. 
She  usually  sews  the  facings  and  front  linings  for  all  in  the  lot, 
then  makes  all  the  pockets,  and  finally  sews  the  other  seams.  The 
lining  is  then  sent  to  be  pressed. 

Making  sleeves. — ^The  work  of  making  the  sleeves  is  simple. 
The  sleeve  is  made  in  two  parts,  the  outside  sleeve  and  the  lining. 
The  inside  seam  of  the  sleeve  is  sewed  first  and  then  handed  to  a 
presser,  who  presses  the  seam.  From  the  presser  the  sleeve  passes 
to  a  sleeve  marker,  frequently  the  assistant  foreman,  who  marks  the 
place  where  the  sleeve  outlet  is  to  be. 

Basting  wigans  ob  sleeve  canvas. — ^A  cuff  of  canvas,  usually 
called  a  wigan,  is  basted  around  just  below  the  place  for  the  sleeve 
outlet.  The  purpose  of  the  wigan  is  to  stiffen  the  sleeve  at  that  point 
so  as  to  keep  its  shape.  The  lower  part  of  the  sleeve  is  then  turned 
in  and  basted  around.  This  wigan  basting  is  done  generally  by  a 
yoimg  boy  or  girl. 

The  sleeve  is  returned  to  the  original  operator  and  he  sews  the 
outside  seam.  Sometimes  the  outside  seam  is  stitched.  The  sleeve 
18  then  returned  in  order  that  the  outside  seam  may  be  pressed. 
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Sleeve  sewing  is  the  least  difficult  of  the  machine  work  on  the  out- 
side of  the  coat,  and  is  in  consequence  the  first  operation  on  the 
outside  of  the  coat  that  is  given  to  a  learner. 

Making  sleeve  linings. — ^The  sleeve  lining  is  sewed  up  and  then 
pressed.    Sewing  sleeve  lining  is  a  beginner's  work  in  operating. 
As  the  work  does  not  suffice  to  keep  an  operator  busy,  these  operators 
do  other  work  also. 

Putting  together  sleeves. — ^The  entire  sleeve  is  next  put 
together.  The  employee  doing  this  is  usually  styled  the  sleeve  maker, 
and  the  work  is  usually  done  by  a  woman  or  cldld.  Both  sleeve  and 
sleeve  lining  are  given  to  her  wrong  side  out,  and  her  work  is  first  to 
tack  or  fasten  firmly  the  sleeve  lining  to  the  sleeve  seams.  Turning 
the  sleeve  right  side  out,  she  fells  the  lining  to  the  part  of  the  sleeve 
that  is  turned  in  and  bastes  the  sleeve  lining  to  the  sleeve  around  its 
upper  end.    The  work  on  the  sleeve  is  then  at  an  end. 

Making  collars. — ^The  collar  is  made  in  several  parts  and  with 
extreme  care.  The  under  collar  is  first  prepared.  It  is  made  up  of 
a  piece  of  cloth  of  the  same  material  as  the  coat  or  of  a  piece  of 
flannel.  To  the  cloth  or  flannel  is  fastened  a  strip  of  canvas  intended 
to  stiffen  the  collar  and  give  it  the  proper  roll. 

Stitchino  under  collar. — ^The  operator  who  sews  the  under 
collar  takes  a  form  and  marks  on  the  cloth  the  place  at  which  the 
•  collar  is  to  be  folded  over.  Placing  the  cloth  over  the  canvas,  the 
operator  stitches  below  this  line  back  and  forth  many  times.  This 
work  requires  very  little  skill,  and  a  learner  on  the  machine  is  put  to 
it  early. 

Padding  collar. — ^The  collar  is  then  given  to  the  collar  padders. 
With  many  rows  of  stitches  they  fasten  the  canvas  of  the  cloth  to 
the  part  of  the  collar  that  is  to  be  folded  over.  This  work  is  done 
exclusively  by  women  and  children.    Very  little  skill  is  needed. 

In  a  nxmiber  of  shops  collar  padding,  like  lapel  padding,  is  done  on 
special  machines,  usually  operated  by  women.  In  some  shops  the 
under  collar  is  sent  ready  made,  having  been  prepared  in  special 
shops.  Collars  are  padded  by  machine  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  lapels. 

Pressing  under  collar. — ^The  under  collar  is  pressed  after  it  has 
been  padded. 

Shaping  collar. — ^The  collar  is  shaped  with  the  shears  to  the 
proper  size  and  outline.  This  is  usually  done  by  a  man  and  paid  for 
on  the  weekly  basis. 

Pressing  collar. — ^Meanwhile  the  strip  of  cloth  intended  for 
the  upper  collar  is  pressed. 

Basting  collar. — ^The  two  parts  of  the  collar  are  basted  together, 
and  the  baster  also  trims  the  edge  of  the  collar  even.    The  machine 
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operator  next  sews  the  two  parts  of  the  collar  together,  stitching 
around  the  edge. 

Basting  collar  edges. — ^The  collar  goes  back  to  a  baster,  who 
turns  it  right  side  out  and  bastes  the  edge. 

Pressing  collar. — ^The  collar  is  pressed  again  and  is  then  readj 
to  be  sewed  into  the  coat. 

Canvas. — ^The  canvas  pad  is  usually  prepared  in  a  central  shop  of 
the  establishment.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  canvas  shaped  like  an 
inverted  triangle.  Over  it  is  fastened  a  smaller  triangular  piece  of 
haircloth.  At  each  side  of  the  haircloth  there  is  sewed  on  a  strip 
of  silesia  to  hold  in  place  the  haircloth.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
canvas  where  it  reaches  the  shoulder  there  is  sewed  a  large  piece  of 
flannel.  This  canvas  is  made  entirely  on  the  machine;  The  oper- 
ator is  usually  a  wonian,  although  frequently  a  child  is  employed  for 
this  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  canvas  pad  is  to  stiffen  the  front  of  the  coat  and 
to  help  keep  it  in  proper  shape. 

Pressing  canvas. — In  the  shop  the  canvas  is  pressed  into  shape 
01>eing  made  somewhat  convex  where  it  fits  over  the  chest),  stretched, 
and  concaved  at  the  shoulder. 

In  special  canvas  shops  the  work  of  making  the  canvas  pad  is 
subdivided.  The  parts  constituting  it  are  pinned  together.  Chil- 
dren are  employed  for  this  work. 

One  operator  sews  the  stays  that  hold  the  haircloth  to  the  canvas. 

Another  operator  on  a  special  machine  provided  with  a  needle 
which  makes  a  zigzag  stitch  pads  the  canvas;  that  is,  attaches  the 
haircloth  to  the  canvas  by  zigzag  stitches. 

A  third  operator  sews  a  tape  along  the  V-shaped  cut  in  the  canvas 
at  the  shoulder — a  cut  made  in  order  to  allow  the  canvas  to  widen 
out  at  the  shoulder. 

The  canvas  pad  is  then  passed  through  a  mangle. 

Women  and  children  are  employed  in  all  these  operations. 

Canvas  basting. — ^The  work  of  putting  the  parts  of  the  coat 
together  begins  with  the  canvas  baster.  He  bastes  the  canvas  pads 
to  the  inside  of  the  coat  fronts  and  trims  evenly  the  edges  of  the  canvas 
and  coat.  The  canvas  basting  is  frequentiy  done  by  women.  The 
work  can  be  performed  best  by  standing  at  a  table  on  which  the  coat 
is  placed,  although  it  can  be  done  sitting. 

In  some  shops  the  baster  restricts  himself  to  merely  basting  the 
canvas  to  the  cloth.  The  edge  is  trimmed  by  another  employee — the 
canvas  trimmer. 

Lapel  padding. — ^A  stay  is  now  stitched  to  the  coat  through  the 
canvas  and  cloth  at  the  place  where  the  lapel  is  to  be  folded  over. 

The  coat  is  turned  over  to  the  lapel  padder.  This  work  is  usually 
done  by  a  woman,  but  sometimes  by  a  child.     Her  work  is  to  fasten 
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tile  canvas  to  the  doth  of  the  lapel  by  rows  of  stitches  that  go  into  the 
cloth  only  half  way.  The  purpose  is  to  stiffen  the  lapel  in  order  that 
it  might  hold  shape  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  proper  roll.  The 
padder  also  fells  one  end  of  the  lapel  stay,  which  has  been  left  free, 
to  the  canvas.  This  work  is  almost  miiversally  paid  by  the  piece. 
The  piece  rate  varies  with  the  required  fineness  and  frequency  of  the 
stitches. 

little  skiU  is  required  for  this  work,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  opersr 
tions  on  which  a  beginner  on  handwork  is  set. 

In  many  shops,  particularly  those  working  on  cheaper  coats,  the 
lapel  padding  is  now  done  on  a  special  machine.  Practically  no  skill 
is  required  of  the  operator,  and  a  girl  is  usually  employed  for  this 
work,  even  in  shops  employing  male  operators. 

Fbessino  fronts. — ^The  coat  is  now  sent  to  the  presser  again,  and 
the  front  of  it  with  the  canvas  is  pressed. 

Shaping. — ^The  shaper  takes  the  coat  and  gives  to  the  entire  edge 
the  required  form.  The  shaper  is  usually  one  who  has  been  an  all- 
round  tailor.  He  uses  a  form  to  shape  the  lapel,  trims  around  the 
edge,  bottom,  and  armhole  of  the  coat,  and  laying  together  the  two 
halves  of  the  coat  trims  their  edges  even.  He  trims  away  a  little  of 
the  canvas  and  silesia  at  the  edge  of  the  coat  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  thick  edge  later  when  the  coat  is  sewed  around.  He  also  chalks 
a  line  to  indicate  where  the  bottom  of  the  coat  is  to  be  turned  up. 
The  work  must  be  done  standing,  and  this  occupation  is  for  this  reason 
left  to  men. 

FmsT  BASTiNG.^The  inside  and  outside  of  the  coat  are  next  put 
together  by  the  first  baster  or  underliner.  He  bastes  the  lining  of  the 
coat  to  the  outside  of  the  coat  and  prepares  the  edges  of  the  coat  and 
lining  so  that  they  can  be  sewed  together  on  the  machine.  He  fastens 
the  free  end  of  the  stay  attached  to  the  pocket  to  the  canvas  at  the 
edge  of  the  coat,  tacks  the  canvas  to  the  pockets,  bastes  the  lining  to 
the  coat  and  canvas  by  rows  of  large  stitches  around  the  edge,  shoul- 
der, armholes,  and  along  the  inner  edges  of  the  canvas.  He  abo 
trims  the  edge  of  the  lining,  making  it  even  with  the  edge  of  the  coat. 

The  first  baster  must  do  his  work  standing,  and  his  occupation  is 
followed,  as  a  rule,  by  men  only.  In  some  German  shops  this  work 
is  done  by  women. 

SswiNQ  IN  SHOULDER  PADS. — ^Aftcr  the  first  baster  another  em- 
ployee sews  in  the  shoulder  pads.  These  shoulder  pads  are  prepared 
in  special  shops  and  consist  of  a  sort  of  ''wooP'  inclosed  in  a  netting 
and  stitched  on  a  special  machine.  The  pads  are  inserted  between  the 
canvas  and  its  flannel  covering  at  the  neck  and  firmly  fastened  in 
place  with  many  stitches  of  heavy  thread.  The  pad  sewer  also 
fastens  the  flannel  of  the  canvas  pad  to  the  pad  with  many  rows  of 
stitches.    This  work,  too,  is  done  standing  and,  as  an  occupation,  it  is 
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left  to  men.  Frequently  the  shoulder  pads  are  inserted  by  the  first 
baster. 

Sewing  the  tape  ob  sewing  the  ooat  abound. — From  the 
shoulder  pad  sewer  the  coat  returns  to  the  machine  and  the  edge  of 
it  is  sewed  around.  The  operator  who  does  this  work  is  frequently 
called  the  tape  sewer  or  taper.  The  operator  holds  a  tape  against 
the  edge  of  the  cloth  and  stitches  the  coat  around  the  edge,  through 
tape,  coat  front,  and  lining,  from  the  lapel  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
coat.  The  tape  is  held  a  little  tighter  than  the  goods,  with  the  result 
that  the  coat  front  takes  on  a  s%htly  convex  shape.  The  object  of 
the  tape  is  to  strengthen  the  coat  edge.  In  this  operation  the  inside 
and  outside  of  the  coat  are  sewed  together.  This  is  important 
machine  work,  and  is  left  to  an  experienced  machine  hand.  He  must 
handle  the  entire  garment.  The  tape  sewer  is  likely  to  be  a  man  in 
shops  where  machine  work  is  as  a  rule  left  to  women. 

In  some  shops  the  tape  is  basted  before  it  is  sewed  on  the  machine. 
Tlie  purpose  is  to  make  sure  that  the  coat  edge  will  be  made  straight. 
The  tape  baster  is  usually  a  woman. 

The  work  of  the  tape  sewer  as  here  described  is  for  a  coat  made  on 
the  open  system.  On  closed  coats  the  operator  sews  aroimd  at  one 
operation  the  edge  of  the  collar  as  well  as  the  edge  of  the  coat.  His 
piece  rate  is  then  higher. 

Felling  tape. — ^The  inner  end  of  the  tape  is  felled  to  the  canvas 
by  women.  This  is  work  requiring  speed  rather  than  skill,  as  a 
coarse  stitch  is  acceptable. 

In  some  shops  the  tape  is  not  felled  at  all.  In  others  a  felling 
machine  has  replaced  the  hand  work.  The  operator  is  generally  a 
woman,  as  the  machine  is  almost  automatic  in  its  operation  and  no 
skill  is  required. 

Pbessing  tape. — ^The  seam  where  the  lining  and  outside  of  the 
coat  have  been  united  is  now  pressed.  The  slight  fullness  of  the  cloth 
at  the  edge  is  shrunk.  This  operation  is  frequently  called  pressing 
the  tape. 

Edge  teimming. — ^The  basting  stitches  put  in  by  the  first  baster 
are  now  removed.  The  edge  of  the  cot^t  is  again  trimmed  off,  some- 
times by  a  special  worker  called  an  edge  trimmer,  sometimes  by  the 
edge  baster.  The  superfluous  cloth  at  the  edge  of  the  coat,  beyond 
the  seam,  is  removed.    Men  and  women  engage  in  this  occupation. 

Edge  basting. — ^The  coat  is  then  turned  right  side  out,  and  the 
edge  is  basted,  preparatory  to  stitching,  so  as  to  make  it  even,  and 
the  work  is  done  with  comparatively  fine  stitches.  The  edge  baster 
abo  turns  up  the  bottom  of  the  coat  (at  the  line  drawn  by  the  shaper 
to  indicate  the  proper  place)  and  bastes  the  bottom  edge. 

In  New  York  the  edge  basters  are  usually  men.  Outside  of  New 
York  they  are  usually  women. 
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In  some  shops  the  coat  next  passes  to  employees  who  fell  the  doth 
turned  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  coat  to  the  back  of  the  coat.  This 
'work  is  usually  left  to  the  finishers.  When  this  is  not  so,  the  same 
hand  also  turns  in  and  fells  the  lining  of  the  coat  at  the  comer  where 
the  lining  and  facings  are  sewed  together.  The  purpose  is  to  secure 
a  neat  and  thin  seam  at  the  point  where  lining,  facing,  and  coat  bottom 
meet.     This  work  is  often  done  by  men. 

Second  basting. — ^From  the  edge  baster  the  coat  passes  to  the 
second  baster,  often  called  the  lining  baster  or  smooth  baster.  His 
work  is  to  adjust  the  lining  of  the  coat  to  the  outside  of  the  coat 
and  prepare  the  coat  for  "finishing;"  that  is,  for  felling  the  lining 
to  the  cloth.  He  fastens  the  facing  of  the  lining  to  the  canvas  on 
the  inside  of  the  coat  and  bastes  the  lining  to  the  outside  of  the  coat 
with  many  rows  of  basting  stitches.  He  also  turns  in  the  bottom 
of  the  lining  and  bastes  the  lining  after  it  has  been  turned  in  to  the 
bottom  of  the  coat.  As  the  second  baster,  like  the  shaper,  first 
baster,  and  shoulder-pad  sewer,  must  handle  the  entire  coat,  he  is 
obliged  to  stand  at  his  work.  The  second  baster  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, a  man. 

Sewing  shoulders. — ^From  the  second  baster  the  coat  passes 
again  to  a  machine  worker,  who  usually  performs  the  following  three 
important  operations:  Closing  the  shoulders,  sewing  in  the  sleeves, 
and  sewing  in  the  collar.  The  shoulder  seam  is  sewed  on  the 
machine,  usually  without  any  preliminary  basting. 

The  coat  is  then  sent  to  a  presser  who  presses  the  shoulder  seam. 

In  some  instances  the  shoulder  seam  is  basted  before  it  is  sewed 
on  the  machine.     This  work  is  frequently  done  by  a  woman. 

Sewing  in  sleeves. — ^After  the  shoulder  seam  has  been  pressed 
the  sleeves  are  sewed  in.  First  a  tape  is  sewed  around  the  edge  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  armhole,  in  order  to  give  a  firmer  hold  for  the 
sleeve  at  the  shoulder.  Putting  together  the  armhole  and  sleeve, 
the  sleeve  is  sewed  in,  usually  without  any  preliminary  basting. 
It  requires  accuracy  and  skill  to  adjust  the  sleeve  to  the  armhole, 
particularly  when  the  sleeve  has  not  been  basted.  The  operator  on 
this  work  is  usually  the  most  experienced  and  best  paid  operator  in 
the  shop.    It  is  rather  hard  work,  as  the  whole  coat  must  be  handled. 

Frequently  the  sleeve  is  basted  in  before  it  is  sewed  in.  This  task 
is  usually  performed  by  a  woman. 

Pressing  armholes. — ^The  armhole  is  pressed  after  the  sleeve  is 
sewed  in  and  the  coat  handed  over  to  the  armhole  baster. 

Kaising  armholes. — ^The  upper  half  of  the  armhole  is  often  stitched 
again,  just  a  little  above  the  sleeve  seam.  This  work  is  called  raising 
the  armhole. 

Tacking  oollar. — ^The  collar  is  tacked  in  on  the  machine;  that 
iB|  the  ends  of  it  are  sewed  to  the  lapels  of  the  coat,  the  rest  being 
lelt  free  to  be  sewed  in  later  by  hand. 
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Bashko  ASiCHQLss. — ^The  armhole  baster  bastes  the  lining  of  the 
eoat  to  the  coat,  and  to  the  collar  at  the  neck  and  at  the  armholes. 
She  fastens  firmly  with  heavy  thread  the  seam  of  the  armhole  all 
around,  and  sews  in  the  sleeve  pads,  small  pads  of  cotton  projecting 
from  the  shoulder  to  hold  up  the  sleeve  and  give  it  the  proper  roimded 
effect  at  the  shoulder.  Outside  of  New  York  the  work  is  usually 
done  by  women. 

Sometimes  the  armhole  baster  does  not  sew  in  the  shoulder  pads, 
this  work  being  left  to  another  hand.  The  armhole  baster  is  also 
spoken  of  as  armhole  tacker. 

Tacking  collar. — ^The  collar  is  tacked  by  hand;  that  is,  the  comer 
where  the  collar  and  lapel  meet  is  tacked  .to  make  the  seam  at  that 
point  more  firm.    This  is  particular  work  and  must  be  done  with  care. 

Fellino  collab. — ^The  coat  passes  next  to  the  collar  feller.  The 
collar  feller  fells  in  the  upper  collar;  that  is,  attaches  the  lower  end 
of  the  collar  to  the  cloth  of  the  coat  by  fine  stitches.  This  is  exclu- 
sively women's  work. 

The  collar  is  frequently  made  in  a  different  manner,  particularly 
on  very  good  garments.  After  the  under  collar  has  been  prepared  it 
IS  basted  onto  the  coat  at  the  neck.  This  work  is  done  by  the  same, 
person  who  bastes  the  lining  at  the  shoulders. 

An  operator  now  stitches  a  piece  of  tape  on  each  end  of  the  col- 
lar where  it  adjoins  the  lapel.  In  this  way  the  imder  collar  is  tacked 
onto  the  coat  at  the  under  side  of  the  lapel.  The  operator  also 
stitches  the  imder  collar  along  its  entire  lower  edge. 

The  top  collar  is  then  basted  on.  This  work  is  divided  among  three 
persons.  The  first  trims  the  edge  of  the  lapel,  bends  it  imder,  and 
bastes  it  down  to  the  imder  collar.  The  second  bastes  on  the  top 
collar.  As  he  receives  it  the  top  collar  is  only  a  strip  of  cloth,  prop- 
erly shaped  and  pressed.  He  bastes  it  over  the  collar  at  the  hinge 
or  place  where  the  under  collar  has  been  folded  over,  and  again 
below  this  point.  The  third  man  trims  the  top  collar  at  the  neck, 
at  the  lapels,  and  at  the  edges.  He  adjusts  the  top  collar  at  the 
lapels  and  bastes  the  ends  down  at  the  lapels  and  also  along  the 
lower  end  of  the  collar.    These  men  are  paid  by  the  week. 

The  coat  then  passes  to  the  collar  feller.  She  fells  the  top  collar 
at  the  neck  to  the  cloth.  She  also  fells  the  top  collar  and  lapels  at 
their  points  of  union.  Finally,  she  stotes  the  edge  of  the  collar;  that 
is,  she  overcasts  the  edge  and  sews  it  through  with  very  fine  stitches, 
so  that  the  collar  edge  will  be  very  fine  and  at  the  same  time  will  not 
ravel.  Sometimes  the  felling  together  of  lapel  and  top  collar  is  left 
to  a  special  hand. 

Finishing. — ^The  coat  is  then  given  over  to  the  finisher.  Finish- 
ing covers  a  number  of  operations,  differing  in  various  shops.  As  a 
rule  the  finisher  (1)  fells  the  under  collar  at  the  neck  to  the  back  qI 
the  coat.     (2)  Frequently  there  is  no  separate  collar  feller,  and  the 
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finisher  also  fells  the  overcoUar  to  the  coat.  The  finisher  (3)  fells 
the  lining  to  the  collar  of  the  coat  at  the  neck;  (4)  fdls  the  Iming 
at  the  shoulder  seam,  where  the  lining  has  not  be^i  sewed  together 
on  the  machine.  (5)  She  fells  the  lining  at  the  armholei  joining 
here  the  sleeve  lining  with  the  lining  of  the  coat ;  (6)  fells  the  doth 
at  the  bottom  of  the  coat  where  it  has  been  turned  up  to  the  baok 
of  the  coat,  unless  this  has  been  done  by  another  hsjid.  She  alao 
fells  the  lining  to  the  cloth  at  the  bottom  of  the  coat. 

This  work  is  done  by  women.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  very 
few.  To  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  in  New  York  City,  this 
work  is  done  in  the  homes  of  employees. 

The  piece  rates  vary  widely,  with  the  differences  in  the  quality,  as 
well  as  quantity  of  work. 

The  finisher  is  frequently  called  "feller,"  particularly  in  New  York, 
where  the  term  finisher  is  applied  to  the  edge  baster  and  armhole 
baster. 

In  a  few  shops  finishing  is  subdivided,  one  person  felling  the  c<^ar, 
another  the  lining  at  the  neck,  a  third  the  lining  at  the  shoulder,  a 
fourth  the  lining  at  the  armhole,  and  a  fifth  the  lining  at  the  bottom 
of  the  coat  (the  "bottom  feller")*  Such  a  division  is  more  usual  on 
overcoats  than  on  ordinary  coats. 

On  sunmier  coats,  which  are  frequently  partly  lined,  the  finishers' 
work  is  more  extensive  than  on  fully  lined  coats,  as  the  lining  must 
be  fastened  to  the  cloth  at  more  points.  On  such  coats  the  bottcmi, 
instead  of  being  felled  to  the  coat,  is  frequently  cross-stitched  to  pre- 
vent  the  cloth  from  fraying. 

SrrrcHiNO  edges. — ^After  the  coat  is  "finished"  the  edge  is 
stitched.  This  is  the  last  machine  work  on  the  garment.  It  is  im- 
portant work  and  is  left  to  an  experienced  operator.  Often  the  coat 
edge  is  stitched  a  second  time,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  edge,  in 
order  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  welt  at  the  edge  of  the  coat. 

The  edge  is  stitched  at  a  different  point  in  its  progress  in  different 
shops.  Frequently  it  is  stitched  immediately  after  the  second  baster 
has  completed  his  work.  Sometimes  it  is  stitched  immediately  aftw 
the  sleeves  have  been  sewed  in. 

PsESsmo  EDGES. — The  edge  of  the  coat  is  now  pressed.  A  special 
machine  press  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Most  machines  have  some 
automatic  device  for  putting  on  pressure.  On  some  the  presser  need 
only  tread  a  lever.  Some  new  machines  have  special  motors  and 
other  labor-saving  devices.  The  purpose  of  this  operation  is  to  secure 
a  thin  and  straight  edge. 

The  edges  of  the  coat  are  now  prepared,  so  that  the  buttcmholes 
may  be  made  and  the  buttons  sewed  on. 

PiTLLiNG  BASTINGS. — The  bsstings  are  pulled  out.  Children  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  or  women,  as  the  work  requires  no  skilL  The 
■hears  or  a  stiletto  is  used  to  cut  and  pull  out  the  stitches. 
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The  places  for  the  buttonholes  are  marked,  sometimes  by  a  special 
hand;  frequently  by  one  of  the  assistant  foremen.  He  uses  a  rule  or 
some  other  device  to  determine  the  proper  intervals  at  which  the 
buttonholes  are  to  be  placed,  and  chalks  tlie  place.  The  buttonholes 
are  then  cut,  special  foot-power  machines  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. Sometimes  the  buttonholes  are  serged  or  overcast  on  a  special 
machine  before  they  are  made  or  worked,  by  hand. 

Making  the  buttonholes. — Tlie  buttonholes  are  made  with  care. 
The  worker  holds  a  gimp  (a  piece  of  heavy  thread  or  cord)  in  her 
hand.  After  catching  the  cloth  with  the  silk  thread  she  loops  the 
gimp  and  again  catches  the  cloth.  After  the  buttonhole  has  been 
sewed  around  in  this  way  the  end  is  tacked.  The  work  requires 
•  considerable  training,  and  involves  strain  on  the  eyes.  It  is  exclu- 
sively woman's  work.  Buttonhole  makers,  as  a  rule,  earn  the  high- 
est wages  among  the  female  hand  workers. 

On  cheaper  grades  of  clothing  the  buttonholes  are  made  on  a 
special  machine.  They  are  then  tacked  either  on  another  special 
machine  or  byhand.  There  are  a  numberof  machines  on  the  market. 
Men  and  women  are  used  to  operate  these  machines.  Hand  tacking 
is  very  simple,  as  the  worker  only  tacks  the  inner  end  of  the  but- 
tonhole.    The  work  is  left  exclusively  to  women. 

Off  pbessing. — "Off  pressing"  or  final  pressing  is  the  most  skiUed 
work  in  pressing,  as  the  final  appearance  of  the  coat  depends  to  a 
considerable  degree  on  the  off  pressers'  work.  The  worker  presses 
the  entire  coat. 

Masking  buttons. — ^When  the  coat  has  been  pressed  the  places 
for  the  buttons  are  marked,  usually  by  an  assistant  foreman  or  one 
who  is  employed  for  all-round  work.  Placing  one  edge  of  the  coat 
over  the  other,  the  button  marker  takes  care  to  indicate  the  proper 
places  for  the  buttons. 

Button  sewing. — When  the  buttons  are  sewed  on  care  is  taken 
that  the  button  shall  be  firmly  set  in,  have  a  good  neck,  and  be  prop- 
erly tacked.  The  button  sewer  must  take  care  to  sew  the  button 
in  through  the  canvas,  without  sewing  it  through  the  facings  of  the 
coat. 

Usually  the  button  sewers  also  sew  on  the  hanger  and  sometimes 
also  the  label  of  the  firm. 

The  hangers  are  made  on  special  machines.  The  operator,  usually 
a  child,  feeds  into  the  special  attachment  to  the  sewing  machine  a 
strip  of  lining,  which  is  folded  and  sewed  at  one  operation. 

Cleaning. — When  the  buttons  have  been  sewed  in  the  garment  is 
completed.  The  threads  are  removed  by  women  or  yoimg  children. 
These  are  called  cleaners.  They  are  generally  paid  by  the  week. 
Occasionally  the  payment  is  by  the  piece.  They  are  frequently 
obliged  to  stand  at  their  work,  but  this  is  not  uniformly  so. 
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Bbushino. — From  the  cleaners  the  coat  goes  to  the  brushers. 
They  brush  the  garment  carefully,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  return  to 
the  warehouse.    These  workers  are,  as  a  rule,  men. 

£xAMiNiNG. — The  brushers  are  often  at  the  same  time  examiners. 
Where  this  is  not  so,  there  are  special  examiners  who  inspect  the 
garment  to  see  that  it  has  been  made  properly  in  every  detidl.  The 
examiners  are,  with  few  exceptions,  men.  They,  too,  are  obliged 
to  stand. 

BusHELiNG. — ^Where  the  examiners  discover  any  defect  in  the 
garment  they  turn  it  over  to  the  bushelers.  These  are  all-round 
tailors,  and  their  work  is  to  correct  any  imperfections  found. 

The  method  commonly  employed  in  making  coats  in  New  York 
City  and  Philadelphia  is  the  so-called  closed  or  balloon  coat  method. 
The  making  of  a  coat  in  this  way  involves  considerable  differences. 
The  process  of  preparing  the  outside  of  the  coat,  the  lining,  and  the 
under  collar  is  the  same  for  the  closed  coat  as  for  the  open  coat.  The 
difference  in  method  comes  later.  The  shoulders  are  closed,  that  is, 
the  shoulder  seam  is  made  after  the  canvas  has  been  pressed.  The 
shoulder  seam  is  then  pressed.  The  operator  who  closes  the  shoulder 
also  sews  the  imder  collar,  with  or  without  preliminary  basting,  to 
the  neck  of  the  coat.  This  seam  is  then  pressed.  When  the  shaper 
subsequently  trims  the  edge  of  the  coat,  he  at  the  same  time  trims 
the  collar. 

The  lining  is  prepared  as  in  the  case  of  the  open  coat.  However, 
after  it  has  been  pressed,  the  top  collar  is  stitched  onto  it  by  a  special 
hand.  The  top  collar  comes  to  him  as  a  straight  piece  of  cloth 
properly  pressed. 

When  the  first  baster  puts  together  the  outside  and  lining  of  the 
coat,  he  Ukewise  fits  together  the  top  collar  and  the  under  collar, 
trimming  their  edges  even. 

The  tape  sewer  then  sews  together  the  outside  and  the  lining  of  the 
coat  aroimd  the  edge.  He  does  this  also  for  the  entire  edge  of  the 
collar. 

The  edge  trimmer  next  trims  around  the  collar  and  coat  edge. 

The  edge  baster  turns  the  coat  right  side  out,  and  bastes  out  the 
entire  edge  of  the  coat,  including  the  edge  of  the  collar. 

Frequently  the  edge  bastmg  is  divided.  A  more  skilled  hand  is 
assigned  to  baste  the  edge  of  the  collar  and  of  the  lapels.  He  is  called 
the  shape  baster. 

Another  hand,  less  expert,  is  assigned  to  the  basting  of  the  rest  of 
the  edge  of  the  coat. 

The  remaining  work  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  open  coat.  In 
finishing,  however,  there  is  less  felling  on  the  collar,  since  both  top 
and  under  collar  have  been  sewed  in  by  machine,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  felling  the  lining  to  the  collar  at  the  neck. 

A  frequent  variant  in  this  method  of  preparing  the  collar  is  the 
following:  The  under  collar  is  sewed  on  the  outside  of  the  coat  in  the 
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maimer  described.  The  top  collar,  however,  is  not  sewed  to  the 
lining.  Instead  it  is  basted  to  the  top  collar  by  the  first  baster. 
This  allows  of  a  more  perfect  adjustment  of  the  top  collar  to  the 
mider  collar. 

When  the  coat  is  sewed  around  by  the  tape  sewer  the  collar  edge 
is  likewise  sewed  around.  The  lower  end  of  the  top  collar  is  left  free, 
and  it  is  later  felled  to  the  coat  by  the  finisher.  The  finisher  in  this 
case  must  also  fell  the  lining  to  the  collar. 

In  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  there  is  found  in  shops  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  a  system  of  subcontracting.  An  operator  or  other 
employee  undertakes  to  perform  certain  work,  usually  pocket  making, 
at  a  given  piece  price.  He  hires  his  own  assistants,  paying  them,  as 
a  rule,  by  the  week,  and  he  is  paid  in  a  sum  for  the  combined  output. 
His  assistants  are  sometimes  learners.  The  subcontractor  has  at 
times  as  many  as  10  assistants.  This  system  is  found  most  frequently 
in  connection  with  pocket  making,  but  also  in  joining,  busheling, 
and  pressing. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  organization  of  a  high-grade  New 
York  coat  shop  and  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  individual 
employees,  as  estimated  by  the  foreman: 

NUMBER  AND   8BX   OF   EMPLOYEES  IN   EACH   OCCUPATION   IN   A  mOH   GRADE 
COAT  SHOP  IN  NEW  YORK,  AND  DAILY  OUTPUT  PER  EMPLOYEE. 
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pocket  edge) 

Tacking  pockets 
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Edge  stitchers 
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Sleeve   hats  (shoolder 
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Canvas  hasten 
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•OaoTss  Is  made  here  for  all  the  coats  produced  by  this  firm. 
i  The  second  operator  spends  part  of  biB  time  on  making  flys,  eto. 
•  Another  operator  helps  him  to  complete  the  required  number  of  coats. 
«ODe  mail  sews  In  under  e  " 
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■ANUVAGTITBI  OF  PAKTS. 

Pants  shops  are  usually  smaller  than  coat  shops,  those  employing 
as  many  as  250  persons  being  rare. '  Shops  employing  as  many  as  a 
hundred  are,  however,  comparatively  frequent.  A  pants  shop  can 
turn  out  three  to  four  times  as  many  garments  as  a  coat  shop 
employing  the  same  number  of  hands,  the  labor  cost  on  pants  being 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  that  on  coats. 

The  division  of  work  in  the  pants  shop  is  as  thoroughgoing  and 
sometimes  more  extreme  than  that  in  the  coat  shop.  A  system  of 
extreme  subdivision  of  work  is  by  no  means  as  frequent,  however,  in 
the  pants  shop  as  in  the  coat  shop.  Probably  the  predominant  divi- 
sion of  labor  is  one  in  which  a  pair  of  pants  passes  through  half  a 
dozen  operations  or  fewer.  At  the  opposite  extreme  is  a  division  of 
labor  allowing  as  many  as  60  operations.  The  choice  of  extreme  or 
simple  subdivision  of  work  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  the  shop, 
as  very  large  shops  are  found  having  a  very  simple  division  of  work. 

The  work  on  a  pair  of  pants  may  be  divided  into  the  machine 
sewing,  the  hand  sewing,  and  the  pressing.  Aside  from  the  workers 
engaged  in  these  occupations  there  are  the  trimmer,  or  fitter,  with 
whom  the  work  begins;  and  the  brushers,  cleaners,  and  examiners, 
by  whom  the  finishing  touches  are  given  to  the  pants. 

In  an  ordinary  shop  it  will  be  found  that  one-third  of  the  force  are 
engaged  in  machine  work;  nearly  one-half  are  hand  sewers;  one« 
eighth  are  pressers;  the  rest  are  fitters,  supervisors,  brushers,  clean- 
ers, and- examiners.  This  is  in  shops  where  considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  the  hand  work  on  the  garment. 

The  work  in  a  pants  shop  differs  from  that  in  a  coat  shop  in  these 
respects:  First,  that  there  is  much  more  machine  sewing  and  more 
hand  sewing  or  finishing;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  bastings 
and|  relatively  speaking,  less  pressing.  These  differences  account  for 
the  higher  per. cent  of  women  employed  in  the  pants  shops. 

The  shop  and  its  arrangements  are  quite  similar  to  the  coat  shop. 
The  machines  are  arranged  along  the  windows.  Similarly  the  fin- 
ishers and  basters  are  placed  where  they  will  receive  good  light.  The 
pressers  are  placed  over  toward  the  darker  parts  of  the  room. 

Outside  of  pressing,  there  is  little  work  requiring  standing. 
Machine  operators,  basters,  and  finishers  are  seated  at  their  work. 
The  basters  and  finishers  have  before  them  a  narrow  table  for 
holding  needle,  thread,  work  record,  etc.  The  garment  is  held  in 
the  lap,  as  the  baster  or  finisher  bends  over  her  work.  The  pressers, 
of  course,  stand.  The  fitter,  who  in  the  pants  shop  is  frequently  a 
woman,  is  also  obliged  to  stand.  The  girls  who  remove  threads  and 
bastings  usually  stand  at  their  work. 

A  notable  difference  between  the  pants  shop  and  the  coat  shop  is 
the  greater  proportion  of  women,    lius.is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the 
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larger  part  played  by  finishing  in  the  pants  shop.  Outside  of  New 
York  there  are  many  shops  having  no  men  at  all  on  the  machines, 
and  everywhere,  even  where  male  operators  are  the  rule,  female  oper- 
ators are  more  frequent  in  the  pants  shop  than  in  the  coat  shop. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work  is  less  important 
and  less  difficult  and  is  also  lighter  work.  A  further  reason  is  that 
male  operators  prefer  to  learn  the  machine  work  on  coats,  which  are 
the  most  important  garments.  Tradition,  too,  seems  to  be  of  some 
effect.  As  the  older  races,  (xermans  and  Scandinavians,  have  been 
crowded  out  of  the  industry,  they  have  continued  their  hold  on  the 
making  of  pants  and  vests.  Female  operators  of  these  nationalities 
are  found  in  the  pants  shops  of  New  York,  where  male  operators  of 
different  nationalities  predominate. 

As  in  the  coat  shop,  the  work  in  the  pants  shop  begins  at  the 
trinmier's  table.  The  cloth  and  lining  have  been  cut  in  the  central 
cutting  room  of  the  firm  and  sent  to  the  shop  with  the  other  trimming. 
As  they  reach  the  shop,  the  goods  consist  of  four  lengths  of  cloth  and 
a  number  of  smaller  pieces  of  cloth  and  lining. 

FrmNG. — ^The  first  work  is  that  of  the  trimmer,  or  fitter,  usually  a 
man,  although  outside  of  the  shops  in  New  York  the  fitter  is  fre- 
quently a  woman.  The  fitter  trims  around  the  flies,  the  buckle  straps, 
and  the  linings,  so  that  the  parts  of  the  garment  will  fit  together 
accurately.  The  parts  belonging  to  the  same  garment  are  marked 
by  the  fitter  with  the  same  number  for  identification.  The  work 
requires  standing.    This  work  is  paid  for  on  a  weekly  basis. 

Sebgino. — By  way  of  preparation  for  the  actual  sewing,  the  cloth 
is  serged  so  that  the  edge  will  not  ravel.  A  special  device  on  the 
sewing  machine  is  used  for  this  purpose.  All  that  the  operator  is 
required  to  do  is  to  feed  the  cloth  to  the  machine.  No  skill  is  needed. 
Serging  is  usually  left  to  beginners,  frequently  to  children.  It  is  the 
first  machine  work  given  to  a  learner.  The  amount  of  serging  done 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  material  used,  and  also  with  the  way  in 
which  the  garment  is  made  up.  One  serger  can  do  the  work  for  2,000 
to  2,500  pairs  of  pants  in  a  week. 

Ticket  sewino. — ^A  ticket  sewer  is  sometimes  employed  to  sew  on 
by  hand,  or  rarely  by  a  special  machine,  tickets  identifying  the  parts 
of  the  garment  belonging  together.  The  ticket  sewer  is  generally  a 
beginner,  in  Chicago  usually  a  child  under  16  years  of  age. 

The  different  parts  of  a  pair  of  pants  are  distributed  by  the  fore- 
man among  various  hands  to  be  made  up  simultaneously,  and  later 
assembled  and  put  together. 

PiEOiNO  FRONTS. — ^The  first  sewing  on  the  garment  is  called 
piecing.  Piecing  is  a  vague  term  used  to  denote  sewing  several 
minor  parts  of  the  garment  to  the  main  lengths.  It  is  frequently 
subdivided  into  front  piecing  and  back  piedng,  and  sometimes  the 
fubdiviaion  is  in  greater  detail. 
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The  front  piecer  begins  by  sewing  in  the  crotch-piece  lining.  This 
18  a  small  piece  of  lining  at  the  crotch,  intended  to  strengthen  the 
seam  at  that  point,  and  is  sewed  to  the  lengths  of  cloth  cut  for  the 
front  of  the  pants. 

Makino  the  right  fly. — ^The  front  piecer,  as  a  rule,  makes  also  the 
ri^t  fly.  The  right  fly  is  the  strip  of  cloth  sewed  to  the  right  front 
length,  on  which  the  buttons  are  subsequently  sewed.  To  make  the 
right  fly,  the  operator  sews  together  a  strip  of  cloth,  a  piece  of  canvas, 
and  a  strip  of  lining  around  the  edge,  turns  the  fly  right  side  out  and 
stitches  the  edge.  The  same  operator  usually  sews  the  right  fly  to 
the  front  length  to  which  it  belongs,  and  Ukewise  sews  a  piece  of 
lining  to  the  comer  of  the  left  front  length  at  the  place  for  the  left  fly. 

Piecing  backs. — The  back'piecer's  work  is  simpler.  This  operator 
sews  up  the  V — ^i.  e.,  the  V-shaped  slit  made  in  each  back  length  at 
the  waist — in  order  to  make  the  pants  narrower  at  the  waist  than  at  the 
seat.  Before  sewing  the  V,  one  buckle  strap  is  inserted  in  the  place 
for  the  seam  and  sewed  in  when  the  seam  is  made.  In  some  shops  the 
piecer  also  sews  to  each  length  a  small  piece  of  cloth  at  the  crotch  and 
also  a  piece  of  lining  at  that  point. 

As  the  back  piecer's  work  is  so  very  simple  and  usually  does  not 
suffice  to  keep  that  operator  busy,  she  is  usually  given  other  work, 
such  as  making  buckle  straps  or  flies. 

Sewing  tape. — In  some  shops  an  operator  stitches  a  tape  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  front  length  from  the  crotch  to  the  place  for  the 
knee.  This  stay  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  inside  seam  and  help 
.  keep  the  pants  in  shape. 

Pocket  making  is  probably  the  most  highly  skilled  machine  work 
in  making  pants.  The  work  is  usually  subdivided.  The  hip  or  back 
pockets  and  the  front  or  side  pockets  are  made  by  separate  hands, 
and  frequently  the  watch  pocket  is  made  by  a  third  operator. 

Facing  pockets. — ^Pocket  facing  consists  in  sewing  to  the  strip  of 
lining  intended  for  the  bag  of  the  pocket  the  facings — ^i.  e.,  the  strips 
of  cloth  which  border  the  pocket  opening.  There  are  two  facings 
for  each  pocket.  The  work  is  very  easy  and  is  among  the  first 
sewing  on  the  ordinary  machine  given  to  a  learner.  The  pocket 
maker  does  the  most  important  work  on  the  pocket,  but  does  not 
complete  it. 

Making  fbont  ob  side  pocket. — ^The  side-pocket  maker  receives 
the  front  lengths  of  the  pants,  and  finds  there  notched  the  place  for 
the  pocket.  Under  the  wrong  side  of  the  cloth  a  stay  is  placed. 
This  stay,  a  strip  of  silesia,  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  seam  at  the 
pocket  opening  to  keep  it  from  stretching  and  losing  shape.  Taking 
the  lining  intended  for  the  pocket  at  the  end  where  the  facing  has  been 
sewed,  she  places  it  over  the  edge  of  the  length  of  cloth,  with  the  facing 
49490*-«.  Doc.  645, 61-2,  TOl.  2 80 
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down,  and  stitches  together  the  edges  of  the  doth,  the  lining  with  its 
f  adng  and  the  silesia  stay  laid  under  the  cloth.  Hie  machine  used  has 
a  knife  attachment,  and  while  the  seam  is  being  sewed  the  knife  trims 
off  the  superfluous  lining  and  doth  beyond  the  seam,  leaving  an  even 
edge.  The  operator  turns  in  the  pocketing  with  its  facing  and  stitches 
the  edge.  Usually  a  double-needle  machine  is  used.  At  one  oper- 
ation the  opening  of  the  pocket  is  stitched,  both  at  the  edge  and  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  edge.  This  gives  the  effect  of  a  wdt  along 
the  pocket  opening.    At  this  point  the  side-pocket  maker  stops. 

The  same  operator  usually  makes  the  watch  pocket,  and  in  the  same 
way.    The  pocket  edge  is  now  pressed. 

Making  hip  ob  back  pocket. — ^The  hip  pockets  are  made  differ- 
ently. The  place  for  the  hip  pocket  is  marked  by  the  pocket 
marker  on  the  back  lengths  of  cloth.  This  person  does  a  variety  of 
things,  such  as  marking  fly  buttonholes  and  the  like,  and  is  paid  by 
the  week. 

The  pocket  maker  lays  a  strip  of  silesia  under  the  wrong  side  of  the 
cloth  at  the  place  for  the  pocket  opening.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
cloth,  just  below  the  place  for  the  opening,  the  operator  lays  the 
lining  with  its  facing  against  the  cloth.  Facing,  cloth,  and  stay  are 
then  stitched  together.  In  the  same  way  another  piece  of  lining 
with  its  facing  is  sewed  on  just  above  the  place  for  the  opening.  The 
operator  next  cuts  the  slit  for  the  opening. 

This  work  is  then  taken  to  the  presser,  who  presses  flat  the  pocket 
seams.  When  the  back  lengths  are  returned  the  operator  turns  in  the 
lining  of  the  pocket,  thereby  forming  a  welt  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
opening.  This  edge  is  next  stitched  along  the  seam.  Turning  in  the 
other  piece  of  pocket  lining,  the  operator  stitches  the  upper  edge  of  the 
pocket  opening  along  the  seam.  This  produces  a  welt  or  cord  effect 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  opening. 

Shaping. — ^The  front  and  back  lengths  of  cloth  are  next  shaped. 
The  front  lengths  are  sponged  and  pressed  from  the  knee  down,  so  that 
they  will  curve  inward.  The  presser  who  does  this  work  is  called  the 
shrinker.  * 

The  back  lengths  are  sponged  and  pressed  at  the  calf  to  give  them 
the  convex  shape  at  the  calf  and  at  the  seat.  This  is  men's  work  and 
is  paid  for  by  the  piece. 

Making  the  left  fly. — ^The  left  fly  is  usually  made  by  a  separate 
operator.  It  is  the  strip  of  cloth  sewed  under  the  edge  of  the  left 
front  length.  In  it  the  buttonholes  are  later  sewed.  To  make  it 
the  operator  puts  together  the  strips  of  cloth  and  lining  cut  for  the 
purpose,  sews  them  together  around  the  edge,  turns  the  fly  rightside 
out,  and  stitches  around  the  edge.  The  work  does  not  require 
much  skill.  Except  in  very  large  shops  the  left-fly  maker  has  not 
flies  enough  to  occupy  all  of  her  time,  and  she  also  does  other  work, 
such  as  piecing. 
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Mabkinq  bxtttonholbs. — ^The  left  fly  is  passed  to  the  presser. 
From  the  presser  it  goes  to  the  buttonhole  marker.  He  marks  the 
place  for  the  buttonholes. 

Makinq  buttonholes. — ^Ite  buttonholes  of  the  fly  are  always 
made  by  machine.  A  special  machine  is  used  which  cuts  the  button- 
hole and  sews  it  out  at  one  operation.  Sometimes  one  operator 
attends  to  two  machines.  Speed  in  handling  the  machine,  rather 
than  skill,  is  required.    This  is  usually  week  work. 

Making  buckle  stbaps. — Buckle  straps  are  made  on  a  special 
machine.  The  operator  puts  together  the  lining  and  the  doth  for  the 
strap  and  sews  them  together  on  the  machine.  The  machine  is  pro- 
Tided  with  a  knife,  and  the  superfluous  cloth  and  lining  at  the  edge 
of  the  strap  is  trinmied  away  at  one  and  the  same  operation,  leaving 
an  even  and  uniform  edge.  Hie  work  requires  little  skill  and  is 
frequently  left  to  beginners. 

The  strap  is  then  turned  right  side  out.  Sometimes  a  boy  or  girl 
is  assigned  to  do  this  work.  Two  or  four  straps  are  used  on  a  pair  of 
pants.  The  buckle-strap  maker  also  does  other  work,  as  this  duty 
would  not  suffice  to  occupy  one  operator. 

Where  four  buckle  straps  are  used,  two  are  sewed  in  by  the  seamer 
and  two  by  the  back  piecer.  Where  two  are  used,  they  are  stitched 
on  by  the  joiner  or  by  the  top  stitcher. 

Making  linings. — The  lining  for  pants  consists  of  four  pieces. 
There  are  two  pieces  of  waistband  lining  and  two  pieces  constituting 
the  front  curtain.  The  operator  joins  the  two  waistband  pieces, 
hems  the  lower  end  of  the  pieces  forming  the  front  curtain,  doubles 
these,  and  attaches  them  in  front  to  the  waistband  lining.  This  is 
very  simple  machine  work,  usually  the  first  work  given  to  a  beginner 
on  the  regular  machine. 

Assembling. — The  separate  parts  of  the  pants  are  now  made  and 
are  ready  to  be  put  together.  An  assembler,  an  employee  whose 
work  is  to  bring  together  the  separate  parts,  is  employed  in  some  shops. 
In  other  shops  this  is  attended  to  by  the  foreman  or  an  assistant 
foreman. 

Seaming. — The  parts  to  be  put  together  are  given  to  the  seamer, 
who  takes  the  front  and  back  lengths  for  each  side,  and  sews  the 
outside  seam. 

In  sewing  this  seam  the  operator  completes  the  side  pocket  by 
sewing  together  the  back  length  with  the  back  facing  of  the  pocket. 
This  completes  the  pocket  opening.  In  continuing  the  seam  above 
the  pocket  one  buckle  strap  is  often  sewed  into  the  seam.  When  the 
pants  have  a  waistband  it  is  sewed  on  by  the  seamer.  The  seamer 
also  tacks  the  left  fly  to  the  left  front  length. 

When  this  seam  has  been  sewed  it  is  takra  for  pressing  to  the  seam 
proooer. 
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From  the  presser  the  halves  are  returned  to  the  same  operator  or  to 
another  hand  for  stitching,  when  stitching  is  required.  Often  a  double- 
needle  machine  is  used  for  stitching  along  the  outside  seams.  This  k 
done  when  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a  welt  effect.  The  seamer  then 
sews  the  inside  seam  which,  together  with  the  waistband  seam  when 
there  is  one,  is  next  pressed  by  the  )ieam  presser. 

CuTTiNo  AND  SEROINO  POCKETS. — The  bag  of  the  pocket  is  sewed 
around  on  a  special  machine,  which  performs  at  one  time  three  oper- 
ations; it  stitches  around  the  edge  of  the  pocket,  trims  away  the  super- 
fluous lining  beyond  the  seam,  and  serges,  or  overcasts,  the  pocket 
edge.  This  work  is  generally  left  to  a  beginner,  as  it  requires  practi- 
cally no  skill.  It  is  usually  week  work,  or  the  operator  does  other 
work  in  addition  to  this. 

Sewing  the  pocket  abound. — In  order  to  make  the  bag  of  the 
pocket  stronger,  the  edge  of  it  is  stitched  again  on  an  ordinaiy 
machine.  This  work,  like  pocket  cutting  and  serging,  is  left  to  begin- 
ners. In  some  shops  the  outer  edge  of  the  bag  of  the  side  pocket  is 
folded  back  and  then  sewed  by  machine  to  the  outside  seam  of  the  pants. 

Canvas  sewino. — ^A  band  of  canvas  is  next  attached  to  the  edge  at 
the  waist  on  each  half  of  the  pants  to  stiffen  them  and  give  a  better 
hold  for  the  buttons.  This  is  done  on  a  special  machine  which  fastens 
the  canvas  to  the  cloth  by  cross-stitches,  or  on  an  ordinary  machine. 
Putting  in  the  canvas  is  in  some  shops  left  until  the  two  halves  of  the 
pants  have  been  joined.    This  work  is  usually  given  to  beginners. 

Basting. — ^The  pants  are  next  basted.  The  top  baster  turns  in  the 
lining  of  the  right  fly  and  bastes  it  to  the  cloth  along  the  fly  seam. 
Turning  in  the  canvas,  she  bastes  it  to  the  cloth  along  the  waistband 
seam,  or  at  a  little  distance  below  the  waist  edge  where  there  is  no 
waistband.  She  also  bastes  the  right  comer,  and  likewise  the  comer 
in  the  back  where  the  two  halves  of  the  pants  are  to  be  joined. 

Top  pressing. — The  top  presser  next  presses  the  waist  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  pants. 

STrrcHiNG  TOPS. — ^The  top  stitcher  stitches  the  pants  at  the  waist- 
band seam,  or  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  waist  edge  when 
there  is  no  such  band.  By  this  operation  the  canvas  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  waist  of  the  pants.  The  same  operator  stitches  the  seam  of 
the  right  fly,  thereby  fastening  its  lining  to  the  cloth.  The  operator 
also  stitches  the  left  fly  to  the  left  front  length. 

Joining. — The  two  halves  of  the  pants  are  next  sewed  together  by 
the  joiner.  This  is  the  hardest  work  on  a  pair  of  pants,  as  it  involves 
handling  the  entire  garment.  The  joiner  is  frequently  a  man,  even  in 
shops  where  the  other  operators  are  women.  The  back  seam,  where 
the  two  halves  are  joined,  is  pressed  flat. 

Tacking  pockets. — ^Few  operations  on  the  outside  of  the  pants 
remain  to  be  done.  The  pants  are  tacked  on  a  special  machine.  Hie 
operator  tacks  the  ends  of  all  the  pocket  openings  and  likewise  the 
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opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  flies.  Hie  purpose  of  the  tacks  is  to 
strengthen  the  seam  and  prevent  it  from  tearing  open.  This  com- 
pletes the  machine  work  on  the  outside  of  the  pants. 

Mbasubino  waistbands. — In  some  shops  there  is  an  employee 
to  measure  the  waistband  before  the  two  halves  of  the  pants  are 
joined.  The  purpose  is  to  determine  whether  the  waist  measures  up 
to  the  proper  size.  In  other  shops  this  work,  where  required,  is 
done  by  the  joiner. 

Sewing  belt  loops. — On  pants  intended  for  summer  wear,  belt 
loops  are  sewed.  The  operator  receives  the  strips  in  long  strings, 
cuts  them  to  the  proper  size,  and  sews  them  on  by  machine.  Fre- 
quently the  top  stitcher  sews  on  the  belt  loops.  Belt  loops  are  made 
on  a  special  machine  similar  to  that  used  for  making  hangers.  The 
strip  of  cloth  is  fed  to  the  machine,  which  has  a  device  for  folding  the 
doth  and  at  the  same  time  sewing  it.  Generally  a  beginner  at  machine 
sewing  does  this  work,  as  also  serging,  making  buckle  straps,  and 
the  like. 

Mbasubino  and  cutting  bottoms. — The  pants  are  now  measured 
and  the  bottoms  trimmed  even.  The  place  for  the  turn-up  is  indi- 
cated. This  is  often  done  by  the  foreman  or  his  assistant,  who  is  paid 
by  the  week. 

Sewing  buttons. — ^The  buttons  are  next  sewed  on.  The  work  is 
done  at  this  point  in  order  to  avoid  sewing  the  buttons  through  the 
lining.  In  order  to  sew  them  on  firmly  a  stay  is  often  put  under 
the  canvas  at  the  place  where  the  button  is  sewed  on.  Care  is  taken 
that  the  suspender  buttons  should  have  a  good  neck.  The  pants  are 
now  ready  for  the  finisher.  In  some  establishments  where  cheaper 
clothing  is  made,  the  buttons  are  sewed  on  by  machine. 

Finishing. — ^The  finisher's  work  on  pants  is  extensive  and  varies  in 
different  shops.  She  puts  in  the  lining,  basting  it  to  the  seam  of  the 
waistband,  and  then  feUs  the  lining  to  the  cloth  all  along  the  edge  at 
the  waist,  and  also  along  the  back  seam.  She  feUs  or  cross-stitches 
the  lining  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  side  pockets,  and  tacks  the  lining 
wherever  it  intersects  any  of  the  edges  of  the  pockets.  She  fells  the 
lining  to  both  flies  and  around  the  comer  of  the  right  fly.  She  also 
fells  the  lining  at  the  crotch.  She  sews  in  the  hangers  and  the  buckles 
in  the  buckle  straps. 

In  most  of  the  shops  where  the  division  of  work  is  not  so  highly 
developed  the  finisher  is  also  the  button  sewer. 

Finishing  is  a  very  vague  term  and  covers  a  great  variety  of  details 
omitted  in  some  shops  and  required  in  others.  In  some  shops, 
particularly  on  cheaper  pants,  the  lining  is  sewed  to  the  waistband  by 
machine,  tims  taking  away  a  large  part  of  the  finisher's  work.  Thus, 
in  one  shop  finishers  are  paid  5  cents  on  pants  where  the  lining  is 
sewed  to  the  waist  by  machine  and  10  cents  where  this  work  must  be 
done  by  hand. 
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Bastino  and  felunq  bottoms. — ^In  some  shops  the  finisher  also 
bastes  the  bottoms.  Where  this  is  not  done  by  the  baster,  Uie  worker 
who  does  this  is  called  variously ' '  bottom  baster ''  or ' '  bottom  finisher." 
The  bottom  baster  turns  up  the  bottom  at  the  line  drawn  by  the 
bottom  marker,  inserts  a  strip  of  rubber  composition,  bastes  the 
turn-up  all  around,  and  fells  or  tacks  it  at  the  seams. 

On  high-grade  work,  or  where  there  is  a  cuff  bottom,  the  bottoms 
are  felled  all  around.  Instead  of  the  ordinaiy  felling  stitch  the  cross 
stitch  is  used  on  pants  the  cloth  of  which  is  likely  to  ravel.  This  work 
is  often  done  by  the  finisher. 

After  the  bottoms  are  felled  they  are  pressed. 

Piece  rates  for  finishing  cover  a  wide  range,  from  a  few  cents  to  as 
much  as  20  cents.  Finishers'  earnings  likewise  differ.  As  a  rule  thej 
are  the  lowest  among  those  of  clothing  workers. 

The  work  is  important  as  a  field  for  women,  giving  employment  to 
the  majority  of  the  women  in  the  pants  shop.  Much  of  Uie  work  is 
done  in  homes.  Competition  from  home  workers,  the  poverty  of  the 
workers,  their  ignorance,  and  the  fact  that  little  skill  or  training  is 
needed  for  the  work  help  to  keep  wages  low. 

Frequently  establishments  keep  in  their  shops  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  women  than  are  needed  for  the  work,  in  order  to  have  enough 
finishers  for  the  rush  periods.  This  means  much  idleness.  Not 
infrequently  as  much  as  half  the  day  is  spent  in  waiting  for  work. 
Ite  result  is  reduced  earnings. 

Makino  hanoebs  and  heel  guards. — Hangers  and  heel  guards — 
the  small  strips  of  lining  sewed  at  the  heel — are  made  on  special  ma- 
chines provided  with  attachments  which  fold  the  strip  of  lining  and 
sew  it  at  the  same  time.  They  are  made  in  long  strips.  Making 
hangers  and  heel  guards  is  beginners'  work,  usually  incidental  to 
work  like  serging  or  buckle-strap  making,  llie  heel  guards  and 
hangers  are  pressed  and  then  sewed  in  by  the  finisher. 

Cleaning. — ^The  pants  are  then  cleaned,  i.  e.,  the  bastings  removed, 
and  the  ends  of  threads  cut  off.  This  work  is  done  by  children  or 
women.  They  usually  stand  at  their  work.  The  cleaners  are  also 
called  pickers.  Outside  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  they  are 
largely  children. 

The  off  pressers  now  press  the  completed  pair  of  pants.  As  in  the 
case  of  coats,  this  is  the  most  important  pressing. 

Brushing. — The  work  of  brushing  is  sometimes  done  by  women, 
the  brushers  standing  at  their  work. 

Examining. — The  brushers  ate  often  at  the  same  time  examiners. 
When  the  examiners  have  passed  upon  the  garment  and  found  it 
satisfactory  it  is  ready  for  shipment.  The  examiners  are  sometimes 
women. 

BusHBLiNG. — ^If  the  examiners  discover  any  defects  they  turn  the 
l^arment  over  to  the  bushelers,  whose  work  is  to  correct  defects. 
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The  foregoing  accotint  is  for  shops  employing  a  fine  subdiyision 
of  labor.    A  more  frequent  division  is  the  following: 

The  machine  work  on  the  outside  of  the  pants  is  left  to  a  single 
operator.  The  hand  work  is  divided  between  a  baster  and  a  fin- 
ii^er.  Hie  finisher  bastes  the  bottoms  and  sews  on  the  buttons  in 
addition  to  her  work  in  felling  the  lining. 

Where  the  shop  is  large  enough  there  are  outside  of  these  workers 
and  the  pressers  the  operators  of  the  special  machines  for  belt  loops, 
heel  guards,  tacking,  and  machine  buttonholes,  serging,  and  cutting 
around  and  serging  the  pockets.  There  is  also  a  lining  maker.  In 
shops  employing  male  operators  it  is  quite  usual  to  leave  this  work 
to  women. 

XAH17TACTUBB  OV  VESTS. 

Vest  shops  are  as  a  rule  smaller  than  either  coat  or  pants  shops. 
Shops  employing  as  many  as  100  hands  are  comparatively  rare. 
With  the  same  number  of  persons  a  shop  can  turn  out  four  times  as 
many  vests  as  coats.  The  labor  cost  on  a  vest  is  about  one-fifth  of 
the  cost  of  the  corresponding  coat. 

Hie  work  on  vests  admits  of  a  high  degree  of  subdivision,  which 
in  some  shops  has  reached  the  highest  point  in  garment  making. 
However,  a  high  degree  of  division  of  labor  is  not  as  common  in  the 
vest  shop  as  in  the  coat  shop.  In  some  shops  the  vest  passes  through 
40  to  50  hands  before  it  is  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very 
common  system  divides  the  work  among  seven  or  eight  employees 
only. 

The  important  work  in  the  vest  shop  is  divided  among  operators, 
basters,  hand  sewers,  and  pressers.  Outside  of  these  groups  of 
workers  are  the  fitters,  cleaners,  examiners,  and  bushelers. 

The  operators  constitute  a  far  lai^r  proportion  of  the  labor  force 
in.  the  vest  shop  than  in  the  coat  shop,  though  somewhat  less  than  in 
the  pants  shop.  The  usual  proportion  of  operators  to  the  total 
force  is  one-fourth  to  one-third,  although  sometimes  it  is  as  low  as 
one-tenth.  On  finer  grades  of  vests  there  is  more  hand  work,  and 
the  buttonholes  are  handmade.  In  such  shops  the  operators  consti- 
tute a  lower  percentage  of  the  total  force.  The  hand  sewers  con- 
stitute as  few  as  10  per  cent  of  the  force  where  the  buttonholes  are 
made  by  machine.  Where  the  buttonholes  are  made  by  hand  the 
hand  sewers  form  a  much  larger  percentage.  The  basters,  when 
doing  only  basting,  are  often  as  few  as  10  per  cent  of  the  force. 
However,  they  usually  combine  with  their  work  some  pressing,  and 
then  they  are  as  numerous  as  the  operators;  sometimes  there  are 
two  basters  to  each  operator. 

Work  in  the  vest  diop  is  more  agreeable  than  that  in  either  coat 
or  pants  shops.    The  garments  are  lighter.    ^This  is  perhaps  one  reason 
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why  more  female  operators  are  found  in  the  vest  shops  than  in  the 
coat  shops. 

In  the  manufacture  of  vests,  as  of  coats  and  pants,  the  work  in  the 
shop  begins  on  material  that  has  already  been  cut  in  the  central 
cutting  room.  Still  more  is  done  at  the  trimming  table  here  than 
in  the  coat  or  pants  shop.  The  advantage  claimed  for  this  practice 
of  doing  more  of  the  cutting  in  the  shop  is  that  of  saving  time  other- 
wise lost  by  mistakes  in  the  cutting  room  and  by  errors  and  delays 
in  sending  proper  trimmings. 

The  accoimt  which  follows  here  is  for  a  well-organized  shop  turning 
out  2,000  vests  a  week: 

FriTiNO. — The  work  of  making  vests  begins  at  the  trinmiers'  table. 
Here  one  trimmer  matches  the  welts  so  that  the  stripes  will  be  con- 
tinuous, cuts  them  to  the  proper  size,  and  cuts  the  pocket  opening. 
Another  trimmer  fits  and  trims  the  facings,  i.  e.,  the  cloth  strips  that 
line  the  inside  of  the  vest  fronts. 

Color  marking. — ^The  fitter  is  sometimes  assisted  by  a  color 
marker.  In  that  case,  after  the  fitter  has  trimmed  the  parts  of  the 
vest  he  indicates  on  the  top  layer  of  a  lot  the  place  for  the  pocket 
openings  and  the  buttonholes  and  passes  each  lot  to  the  color  marker. 
The  color  marker  takes  a  needle  and  heavy  colored  cord  and  draws 
the  cord  through  each  layer  of  cloth  at  the  point  where  the  pockets 
and  buttonholes  belong.  Snipping  the  cord  below  each  layer  of 
cloth,  a  bit  is  left  to  mark  the  place.  A  woman  is  employed  for  this 
work. 

Cutting  linings. — ^The  linings  are  all  cut  from  the  piece  at  the 
trimming  table;  the  lining  cutters  use  patterns.  Three  men  are 
employed  at  this  work. 

Ticket  sewing. — ^The  tickets  are  next  put  on  by  two  girls.  The 
ticket  sewers  first  print  with  a  rubber  stamp  on  a  muslin  shp  the  lot 
number  and  the  directions  for  making  the  vest  and  sew  such  a  ticket 
on  each  vest.  In  rare  instances  a  person  is  employed  on  a  special 
machine  to  sew  on  the  tickets. 

The  work  of  sewing  the  vest  is  divided  among  three  groups  of 
operators:  The  lining  makers,  the  back  makers,  and  the  pocket 
makers. 

Making  linings. — The  lining  maker's  work  is  to  sew  the  facings — 
i.  e.,  the  strips  of  cloth  that  border  the  lining  of  the  front  of  the  vest — 
to  the  lining  and  to  put  in  the  inside  pocket  of  the  vest.  Taking  the 
lot  of  linings  and  facings  assigned  to  her,  the  operator  first  sews 
together  the  front  strip  of  facing  with  the  neck  facing  for  the  entire 
lot.  She  then  sews  on  the  bottom  piece  of  facing  to  the  linings  for 
the  entire  lot.  Then  she  sews  the  front  and  neck  facings  of  each 
vest  to  the  linings. 

Making  inside  pocket. — ^The  operator  next  puts  in  the  inside 
pocket.    She  folds  the  lining  of  the  front  at  the  place  where  the  pocket 
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comes.  Taking  one  of  the  two  pieces  of  pocketing  that  are  to  form 
»the  pocket  bag,  she  folds  over  one  end  of  it  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch,  in  order  to  use  this  fold  as  a  welt,  and,  laying  it  under  the 
folded  vest  lining,  stitches  through  the  edge.  She  then  sews  on 
another  piece  of  pocketing  just  above  the  pocket  opening  which 
she  cuts,  and  tiums  in  both  pieces  of  pocketing.  Then  she  turns  in 
and  stitches  the  edges  of  the  welt  at  the  opening.  Finally  she  sews 
aroimd  the  bag  of  the  pocket  and  trims  off  the  surplus  cloth.  The 
pocket  lining  is  now  complete,  and  the  lining  maker's  work  is  at 
an  end. 

Pressing  linings. — ^The  work  of  the  lining  maker  is  passed  on  to 
the  lining  presser,  who  presses  open  the  seams  and  presses  the  pocket. 
The  employee  is  a  girl,  and  she  uses  a  9-pound  iron  for  her  work. 

Making  bage. — The  back  maker  makes  the  back  of  the  vest. 
She  sews  together  the  two  pieces  of  serge  or  silk  that  form  the  back 
and  then  stitches  this  seam.  She  next  sews  together  the  two  pieces 
that  form  the  lining  for  the  back.  She  also  makes  and  sews  on 
the  buckle  straps.  To  do  this  she  folds  a  piece  of  serge,  sews  it  up, 
and  then  txxma  it  right  side  out.  This  she  sews  to  the  serge  back 
of  the  lining,  stitching  each  strap  along  both  edges,  halfway  along  the 
length  of  it  and  then  across.     Two  girls  are  employed  at  this  work. 

The  back  then  goes  to  the  back  presser,  who  presses  open  the  seams 
and  presses  flat  the  buckle  straps. 

Making  pogkets. — ^Pocket  making  is  the  most  important  part  of 
vest  making  and  is  highly  subdivided.  The  pocket  goes  through 
eight  operations,  as  follows: 

Soaping  welts. — ^A  girl  soaps  the  ends  of  the  welt — i.  e.,  the  strip 
of  cloth  that  comes  at  the  pocket  opening — turns  them  in  and  presses 
them  down. 

Making  welts. — ^The  welt  maker  next  sews  together  the  welt 
and  the  silesia  lining.  Turning  in  the  lining,  she  single  or  double 
stitches  the  edge  of  the  welt.     Two  girls  do  this  work. 

Trimming  welts. — ^A  girl  trims  off  the  welt,  using  a  form  to  give 
it  the  proper  size,  and  presses  it. 

Sewing  in  pogkets. — The  operator  sews  the  lower  edge  of  the 
welt  to  the  front  of  the  vest.  He  also  sews  on  a  piece  of  pocketing 
above  the  pocket  opening.  Two  operators  are  employed  to  do  this — 
a  man  and  a  girl.  A  man  is  also  employed  by  Uie  week,  and  gives 
part  of  his  time  to  putting  in  pockets. 

Pressing  pogkets. — ^A  worker  cuts  the  pocket  opening  to  its  propei 
size.  She  turns  up  the  welt  and  turns  in  both  pieces  of  pocketing  and 
presses  open  the  seam  of  the  welt,  using  two  irons  for  this  purpose. 
One  iron  is  left  standing  on  one  pocket  while  the  girl  is  at  work  on 
the  other  pocket.  This  results  in  pressing  the  welt  more  firmly. 
Two  girk  do  this  work. 
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SnroHiNG  UNDEB  POCKETS. — ^The  operator  stitches  under  the 
pocket,  i.  e.f  stitches  the  welt  seam  and  thereby  fastens  it  to  the* 
pocket  lining  in  order  to  strengthen  the  pocket  and  take  away  the 
strain  from  the  welt.    One  girl  does  all  the  work. 

Tacking  pockets. — ^The  operator  puts  a  stay  back  of  the  pocket, 
under  the  pocket  opening,  and  tacks  the  edge  of  the  welt,  stitching 
it  first  very  close  to  the  edge  of  the  welt,  then  stitching  it  from  the 
upper  comers  to  the  points  where  the  welts  are  double  stitched. 
Three  girls  are  at  work  as  pocket  tackers.  A  man  who  puts  in 
pockets  also  helps  to  do  the  tacking. 

Sewing  bag  op  pockets. — ^An  operator  sews  around  the  bags  of  the 
pockets.  The  pockets  are  then  pressed  by  a  machine  press,  which  is 
operated  by  a  man. 

Sewing  Vs. — In  some  vests  there  is  a  seam  sewed  at  the  shoulder. 
This  seam  is  sewed  before  the  pockets  are  put  in.  The  cloth  comes 
to  the  operator  with  a  V-shaped  slit,  which  the  operator  seams  up  in 
order  to  make  the  vest  fall  in  at  the  shoulder.  The  vest  front  passes 
to  a  presser  and  is  pressed  flat.  The  same  operator  receives  the 
fronts  again  and  stitches  along  either  side  of  the  V  seam.  One  opera- 
tor can  do  this  for  2,500  vests  a  week. 

Basting  canvas.^ — ^The  work  of  putting  together  the  vest  now 
begins.  The  canvas  baster  bastes  a  strip  of  canvas  under  the  edge 
of  each  vest  front  and  trims  the  canvas  and  the  edge  even.  Two 
girls  do  this  work. 

In  some  vests  there  is  basted  to  the  fronts  not  only  the  strip  of 
canvas,  but  also  a  wigan  or  sheet  of  canvas  equal  in  size  to  the  front 
of  the  vest. 

AssoBTiNG. — The  assorter  next  puts  together  the  fronts  with  their 
proper  linings,  and  bastes  the  edge  and  armhole,  and  also  bastes  a 
plait  in  the  lining  at  the  shoulder.     Three  girls  do  this  work. 

Sewing  abound. — The  edge  is  then  sewed  aroimd.  The  operator 
takes  a  tape,  and  sews  it  around  the  edge,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
front  of  the  cloth,  beginning  at  the  back  end  of  the  lower  edge  and 
sewing  the  tape  upward  almost  to  the  end  of  the  edge  at  the  neck. 
The  operator  holds  the  tape  tight,  while  the  edge  is  held  more  loosely. 
The  result  is  that  the  edge  is  made  smaller  than  the  front  of  the  vest 
and  the  front  of  the  vest  is  given  a  convex  effect.  The  tape  sewer 
really  helps  to  shape  the  vest,  and  he  must  therefore  be  a  skiUed 
operator.  He  uses  a  special  machine,  which  is  provided  with  a 
biife  that  trims  off  the  edge  of  the  vest  while  the  machine  sews  the 
tape.    One  of  the  operators  is  a  man;  the  other  is  a  girl. 

PBESsmo  TAPE. — ^The  tape  presser  next  sponges  the  edge  of  the 
Test  and  presses  the  tape.  The  effect  of  this  sponging  and  pressing 
18  to  shrink  the  edge  of  the  vest  in  order  to  give  the  vest  front  a  more 
convex  shape.    The  presser  further  stretches  the  upper  end  of  the 
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vest  edge  at  the  neck  where  no  tape  has  been  sewed  on.  The  pur« 
I>06e  is  to  give  the  vest  at  the  neck  here  a  concaved  effect  and  to 
8hap<)  the  collar  of  the  vest  at  the  neck.  This  will  be  done  still 
further  by  the  shoulder  stretcher.     The  tape  presser  is  a  man. 

Turning  vest. — The  vest  fronts  are  next  turned  right  side  out  by 
two  girls.  Where  a  special  machine  is  not  used  these  workers  trim  the 
edge  by  hand.  On  heavy  vests  the  edge  is  basted  to  make  it  straight 
and  even,  preliminary  to  the  edge  stitching. 

Stitching  edges. — The  edges  are  stitched  with  care.  Two  girls 
are  kept  at  this  work. 

Double  stitching  edges. — ^The  edges  are  then  stitched  again  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  first  stitching. 

Cutting  buttonholes. — ^The  vest  fronts  are  then  taken  by  the 
buttonhole  cutter,  who  marks  the  place  for  the  buttonholes  and  cuts 
the  holes  with  a  foot-power  machine. 

Making  buttonhole. — The  buttonhole  makers  sew  out  the  but- 
tonholes. The  operator  holds  a  silk  gimp  along  the  edge  of  the  but- 
tonhole, and  overcasts  and  loops  this  with  a  silk  thread.  Twenty- 
five  to  28  girls  are  employed  for  this  work. 

Basting  fronts. — The  sides  and  shoulders  of  the  vest  fronts  are 
next  basted  and  trimmed  around,  and  the  plait  in  the  shoulder  lining 
basted  in.     This  work  keeps  one  girl  busy. 

Stretching  shoulders. — ^The  shoulder  stretcher  next  takes  the 
vest  and  presses  or  rather  stretches  the  shoulder  pieces  to  give  the 
hollow  effect,  which  the  vest  should  have  at  the  shoulders. 

Backing. — The  front  and  back  of  the  vest  are  next  put  together 
and  given  to  the  vest  backer.  This  work  is  done  by  the  assistant 
foreman. 

The  backer's  work  is  to  sew  up  the  bottom  of  the  back  and  sew 
together  the  fronts  and  the  back  of  the  vest.  She  first  sews  up  the 
lower  seam  of  the  back  on  the  wrong  side.  Then  she  puts  in  the 
fronts  and  sews  together  the  seams  imder  the  arms,  joining  the  four 
layers  (two  of  the  back  and  two  of  the  front).  She  next  sews  the 
annhole  of  the  back,  and  finally  sews  up  the  shoulder  seams  and  the 
neck  pieces  of  the  facing.    Three  girls  do  the  work. 

Pressing  neck. — ^A  girl  next  presses  open  the  seam  where  the 
neck  facings  are  sewed  together. 

Another  girl  notches  the  armhole,  so  that  the  seam  will  turn  down 
when  the  vest  is  turned  out.  This  girl  turns  the  vest  right  side  out, 
and  does  other  all  aroimd  work. 

Basting  neck. — The  baster  next  bastes  the  neck  facing  at  the 
back.  Where  the  edges  of  the  vests  are  not  stitched  she  also  bastes 
the  edge. 

Felling. — ^The  fellers  fell  the  facing  of  the  neck  to  the  back,  and 
likewise  the  lining  of  the  back  to  the  neck  facing.  They  also  sew  the 
buckles  to  the  buckle  straps.    Five  women  do  this  work. 
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Edqb  pbessino. — ^The  vest  next  goes  to  the  edge  pressers  where  it 
is  placed  on  the  press  board,  edge  to  edge,  and  l)oth  edges  are  pressed 
at  the  same  time.     Five  men  are  employed  at  this  work. 

More  usually  the  buttonholes  are  cut  and  made  after  the  machine 
work  on  the  vest  has  been  completed  and  the  edges  pressed. 

In  many  shops,  particularly  on  cheaper  vests,  the  buttonholes  are 
made  on  a  special  machine.  One  operator  can  make  the  buttonholes 
on  175  to  200  vests  per  day. 

The  buttonholes  are  then  tacked  either  on  another  machine  or  by 
hand.  Where  it  is  done  by  hand  women  are  employed  to  make  the 
tack.    A  woman  can  tack  the  buttonholes  on  100  vests  a  day. 

Cleaning. — The  vests  are  next  taken  by  the  cleaners  who  open  the 
buttonholes  and  remove  all  threads  and  bastings.  Two  girls  do 
this  work  for  the  establishment. 

Off  pressing. — The  vests  are  then  pressed  by  8  oflf  pressers. 

Examining. — The  work  is  taken  from  the  off  pressers  by  an  ex- 
aminer, who  is  himself  an  expert  presser.  He  examines  the  work  of 
the  pressers,  and  also  marks  the  place  for  the  buttons,  which  are  next 
sewed  on  by  three  girls. 

The  vest  is  now  ready  for  shipment. 

The  so-called  ''set"  sytem  is  more  common  than  the  division  of 
labor  described  above.  Here  one  operator  does  all  the  work  on  the 
vest.  He  works  with  one  or  two  basters.  These  basters  prepare  the 
welts  for  the  pockets  and  do  all  the  basting  and  all  the  light  pressing. 
Outside  of  this  set  are  the  fitters,  pressers,  buttonhole  makers,  hand 
or  machine,  and  finishers  or  fellers.  This  is  the  common  form  of 
organization  in  New  York  shops. 

training  of  beginners  in  a  coat  shop. 

There  is  no  standardized  system  of  training,  nor  even  a  systematic 
method  of  training  beginners  in  the  majority  of  individual  shops. 
One  reason  of  this  is  the  large  extent  to  which  the  force  is  made  up 
of  immigrants  who  do  not  enter  the  shop  as  children,  but  are  able 
to  learn  quickly  some  detail  of  the  work  for  which  an  employee  is 
needed.  The  following  account  given  by  an  experienced  foreman  of 
a  Chicago  establishment  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  training  given  a 
b^inner  in  a  Chicago  coat  shop  employing  female  labor  to  a  large 
extent. 

THB  METHOD  OF  INSTBUCTION. 

Instruction  in  the  coat  shop  is  carried  on  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  foreman  and  assistant  foreman.  The  actual  work  of 
teaching  is  in  the  hands  of  experienced  employees,  chiefly  week 
workers.  The  learner  will  be  placed  beside  these  experienced 
workers  and  will  work  under  their  oversight  until  he  or  she  is 
proficient. 
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Tlie  tniniiig  of  hftiids  in  the  coat  shop  takes  longer  Uian  in  any 
ether  l»mnch  of  garment  woi^  The  processes  are  more  complicated 
and  the  woA  requires  greater  care.  Occupational  promotion  in  coat 
tn^kmg  necessitates  changes  in  the  character  of  the  work  done  and 
inTolves  a  period  of  reduced  productivity  and  reduced  wages. 

An  applicant  for  woii:  may  be  put  at  hand  work  or  at  a  ma- 
chine. The  course  differs  in  each  branch  of  the  work.  If  the  appli- 
cant has  had  no  experience  in  sewing  and  is  put  at  hand  work  she  will 
be  assigned  to  basting  sleeve  canvas,  for  which  she  will  be  paid  $2.50 
to  $3  per  week.    The  girl  will  be  kept  three  months  at  this  work. 

Within  this  time  she  will  also  be  taught  padding  lapels — ^the 
next  woii:  to  which  she  will  be  regularly  assigned.  The  lapel  padder 
is  also  set  to  collar  padding,  the  work  being  identical  in  character. 
For  this  work  the  girl  b  paid  by  the  piece,  at  the  rate  of  1}  cents  per 
coat  for  lapels,  and  can  earn  $3  a  week.  Sometimes  a  girl  will  stay 
at  this  woi^  two  years  and  rise  to  a  wage  of  $5  or  $6. 

The  next  promotion  is  to  sleeve  making — putting  together  the 
lining  of  the  sleeve  and  the  doth  of  the  sleeve  after  each  is  completed. 
This  is  paid  for  by  the  piece  at  the  rate  of  li  cents  per  pair  of  sleeves. 
Agirl  put  on  this  work  will  fall  again  to  $3  a  week.  It  takes  her  three 
months  to  attain  sufficient  speed  to  earn  $5.  Some  girls  stay  at  this 
work  for  two  years. 

From  sleeve  making  a  girl  may  turn  to  finishing,  button  sewing,  or 
buttonhole  making.  In  any  of  these  pursuits,  all  of  which  are  paid 
for  by  the  piece,  her  initial  earnings  will  be  no  more  than  $3  a  week. 

The  piece  rate  for  finishing  is  14^  cents  on  an  ordinary  sack  coat. 
After  three  months  a  girl  can  earn  $7  to  $8  a  week  at  this  work. 

Button  sewing  does  not  require  as  long  a  period  to  acquire  a  high 
speed  as  finishing.  After  a  month  a  girl  is  able  to  earn  $7  to  $8  a 
week  at  button  sewing.  The  button  sewer  is  paid  by  the  coat  and  is 
required  to  sew  in  also  hanger  and  label.  For  this  she  receives  3^ 
cents  or  4  cents,  according  to  the  number  of  buttons. 

Buttonhole  making  involves  a  longer  period  for  acquiring  speed. 
To  learn  this  work  a  girl  must  have  good  eyes,  as  the  strain  involved 
in  looking  all  day  at  one  point  is  very  great. 

The  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece,  2  to  3  cents  being  paid  for  the 
ordinary  buttonhole,  and  somewhat  more  for  a  larger  one.  After 
three  months  at  this  work  she  can  earn  $6,  and  after  that  she  can 
rise  to  $10,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  $16  a  week. 

Finishing,  button  sewing,  and  buttonhole  making  represent  occu- 
pations at  which  most  women  workers  stop.  In  comparatively 
exceptional  cases  finishers  will  be  promoted  to  collar  basting  or 
collar  making.  It  takes  a  finisher  three  months  to  become  adept  at 
this. 
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This  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece  and  the  rate  is  9  cents  per  coat. 
Her  initial  earnings  are  about  $5  per  week.  After  a  month  the  baster 
can  earn  $7  to  S8  again  and  can  ultimately  rise  to  $12  a  week. 

TBAINING  OV  XACHINB  OPEBATOBS. 

The  training  of  machine  operators  on  coats  occupies  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  first  machine  work  to  which  an  applicant  is  put 
is  stitching  canvas.  A  beginner  is  given  $3  a  week  for  this  work  at  the 
outset.  She  is  soon  put  on  a  piece  basis.  At  this  work  she  will  be 
kept  for  three  months  and  can  earn,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  $4. 

Promotion  is  to  pocket  facing  or  pocket  piecing.  At  this  work  the 
girl  will  likewise  be  kept  three  months.  For  putting  the  facing  on 
pockets  she  is  paid  one-half  cent  each.  She  is  also  taught  to  put 
in  the  cash  pocket  in  the  facing  of  the  right  side  pocket,  and  for  this 
she  is  paid  one-half  cent.  At  the  outset  she  will  earn  no  more  than 
$3  a  week  and  after  three  months  she  will  be  able  to  make  about  $4.50. 
If  Uiere  is  not  enough  work  at  pocket  facing,  she  will  be  put  to  sewing 
up  sleeve  linings. 

The  next  step  in  advance  is  making  body  linings.  This  is  like- 
wise paid  for  by  the  piece,  the  rate  being  2}  cents  per  coat.  At  the 
outset  the  operator  can  earn  no  more  than  $3  to  $4  a  week.  To  gain 
proficiency  and  speed  takes  a  period  of  three  to  six  months.  In  this 
period  the  earnings  will  advance  to  $6  or  $8. 

From  work  on  the  inside  of  the  coat  promotion  is  to  work  on  the 
front  of  the  coat — to  pocket  making.  To  learn  to  do  this  well  and 
quickly  takes  the  operator  a  period  of  about  three  months.  The 
work  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4f  cents  for  the  two  side  pockets  and  2 
cents  for  the  small  (cash)  pocket.  At  the  same  time  the  operator 
must  sew  up  the  V.  For  this  she  is  paid  one-fourth  cent  per  coat. 
Her  earnings  will  be  $6  per  week  when  she  first  begins.  After  three 
months'  work  she  will  attain  sufficient  speed  to  earn  $10.  (^) 

Most  girls  stop  at  this  point.  At  pocket  making  they  can  earn 
fair  wages  if  they  are  quick  at  it.  Promotion  from  pocket  making 
is  in  two  directions — to  making  welt  pockets  or  to  sewing  in  sleeves. 

It  takes  three  months  to  learn  to  put  in  the  welt  pocket  quickly. 
The  operator  is  paid  by  the  piece  at  the  rate  of  3^  cents  per  pocket. 
The  first  week  she  will  earn  no  more  than  $5.  After  a  period  of  three 
months  she  will  be  able  to  earn  high  wages;  if  very  fast,  as  high  as  $18 
per  week. 

Sewing  in  sleeves  requires  a  degree  of  care  and  skill  which  very  few 
girls  possess.  Many  operators,  the  foreman  says,  can  not  learn  this 
operation  at  all.    The  work  is  regarded  as  the  pinnacle  in  operating. 

•  One  who  can  be  put  on  making  pockets  can  be  used  equally  well  for  sewing  up 
and  stitching  the  seams  of  the  coat,  sewing  edge  tape,  and  stitching  the  edges  of  the 
soak 
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An  operator  who  possesses  the  requisite  adaptability  for  this  work 
can  gain  proficiency  in  a  month.  The  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece. 
She  also  sews  up  the  shoulder  seam,  and  for  the  two  operations  she 
is  paid  4  cents  per  coat.  Her  initial  earnings  at  this  work  are  $5. 
Before  long  she  can  rise  to  $12  or  $13,  and  expert  operators  can 
earn  $20. 

T&AXNINe  OV  B0T8. 

A  boy  who  applies  for  work  at  a  coat  shop  is  put  first  to  pulling 
bastings.  For  this  he  is  paid  $3  per  week.  At  this  work  he  is  kept 
three  months. 

The  first  needlework  to  which  he  is  put  is  padding  lapels  and 
felling  edge  tape,  basting  in  sleeve  canvas  (wigans),  and  putting  in 
sleeve  linings.  At  this  work  he  is  kept  some  six  months  and  paid 
from  $3.60  to  $4.     He  is  then  promoted  to  operating. 

His  first  work  in  operating  is  stitching  canvas  and  making  linings. 
At  this  he  is  kept  six  months  and  paid  $4  a  week. 

If  the  boy  be  under  16  he  is  promoted  no  further,  as  he  can  not 
be  used  conveniently  with  the  rest  of  the  labor  force,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  works  shorter  hours.  (^)  If  he  is  over  16  he  is  advanced  to 
basting  edges. 

He  is  first  trained  as  second  baster.  Here  he  may  stay,  if  he 
chooses.  If  he  is  to  be  trained  as  an  all-round  tailor,  a  period  of 
two  years  is  required  in  which  he  will  be  instructed  in  every  branch 
of  coat  making.  This,  however,  occurs  very  rarely.  The  foreman 
reports  that  he  never  has  more  than  one  in  the  shop  who  is  learning 
all-roimd  tailoring. 

Pressing  requires  considerable  physical  strength,  as  the  lightest 
iron  used  weighs  20  pounds.  Boys  under  16  are,  therefore,  not  used 
for  this  work.  The  presser  is  first  put  to  canvas  pressing,  pressing 
linings,  front,  seams,  and  edges  being  steps  in  progression.  Finally 
he  is  put  to  off-pressing,  or  pressing  the  completed  coat. 

ALL-BOirarD  WOBXBBS. 

Although  in  general  there  is  a  strict  subdivision  of  labor,  there  are 
a  number  of  operations  which  do  not  suffice  to  occupy  a  single  worker. 
Thus  a  pocket  facer  will  also  sew  sleeve  linings  and  sleeves  and  fell 
edge  tape.  A  pocket  maker  may  also  sew  the  seams  of  the  coat  and 
the  like.  Generally  when  an  occupation  does  not  afford  sufficient 
work  for  an  operator  it  will  be  assigned  to  an  all-around  hand,  who 
will  be  paid  by  the  week  to  do  a  variety  of  things.  For  this  purpose 
highly  skilled  hands  are  used.  Such  hands  are  used  also  for 
"specials." 

•In  niinoia. 
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TRAINING  OF  BEGINNERS  IN  THE  PANTS  SHOP. 

The  training  of  hands  in  the  pants  shop  is  simple.  The  work  of 
teaching  is  done  by  the  foreman  or  his  assistants,  or  by  an  experi- 
enced hand  next  to  whom  the  learner  is  placed. 

A  newcomer  who  expresses  a  desire  to  learn  to  sew  on  the  machine 
is  given  some  waste  material  and  put  on  the  machine  for  an  hour  or 
so  to  learn  the  run  of  the  macliine.  She  is  next  put  to  surging, 
loop  making,  or  buckle  strap  making,  work  that  requires  Uttle  or  no 
experience  in  sewing.  Or  she  is  put  to  facing  pockets,  linino:  making, 
stitching  around  pockets,  or  to  making  the  left  fly.  At  this  sort  of 
work  the  learner  will  be  kept  for  a  month  or  so.  A  child  who  is 
under  age  will  be  kept  at  such  work  longer,  because  the  shorter  hours 
which  the  child  works  are  not  suited  to  the  more  important  work. 

A  beginner  is  first  paid  by  the  week.  The  initial  wage  is  $3.50  or 
$4.  The  firm  loses  a  Uttle  at  the  outset,  but  finds  it  necessary  to 
pay  a  week  wage  in  order  to  encourage  the  learner.  She  is,  how- 
ever, very  soon  put  on  a  piece  rate. 

From  the  simple  work  the  learner  is  next  advanced  to  pocket 
making  or  seaming.  Promotion  depends  in  part  on  the  eagerness 
of  the  employee  to  be  advanced.  To  a  greater  degree  it  depends  on 
the  need  for  an  employee  to  do  the  higher  grade  of  work.  When  an 
opening  occurs  one  of  the  learners  is  promoted. 

After  a  worker  has  been  put  on  pocket  making  or  on  seaming  she 
will  be  able  to  do  the  work  correctly  in  a  few  days.  In  a  month  she 
can  earn  as  much  as  $7  a  week  at  seaming,  and  it  takes  very  little  more 
time  to  earn  the  same  amount  at  pocket  making,  which  is  the  most 
skilled  work  in  pants  making.  High  earnings  are  dependent  on 
quickness  and  skill  in  handling  the  work.  The  machines  are  geared 
to  about  2,500  stitches  per  minute,  and  rapidity  in  turning  out  work 
depends  upon  saving  time  in  handling  the  garments,  rather  than  in 
driving  the  machine  at  a  higher  speed. 

The  general  practice  is  to  have  the  work  brought  to  the  machine 
hands,  which  results  in  keeping  the  operators  at  their  machines  prac- 
tically all  the  time.     There  is  more  freedom  for  the  finishers  in  this 

respect. 

TRAINING  OF  BEGINNERS  IN  A  VEST  SHOP. 

In  a  vest  shop  a  girl  begins  by  basting  canvas,  or  turning  vests,  or 
pressing  linings.  She  will  be  paid  by  the  week,  and  kept  at  this  a 
month.  If  needed  at  the  machine,  she  is  started  in  sewing  aroimd 
pockets.  Here  she  will  be  kept  two  months.  Promotion  is  to  back 
making,  and  an  operator  can  acquire  proficiency  in  a  week.  If  put  on 
linings  next,  she  can  acquire  proficiency  in  two  weeks.  Pocket  making 
requires  two  or  three  weeks'  further  training,  and  stitching  the  same 
time.     In  six  months  a  hand  can  make  the  entire  round  of  all  work. 

Basting  requires  only  one  week  to  learn;  felling,  two  weeks;  button- 
hole making  calla  for  about  three  weeks'  training. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DEVEIOPMElf T  OF  THE  CLOTHINO  nTDUSTET. 
1825  TO  1860. 

The  begiimings  of  the  manufacture  of  men's  ready-made  clothing  m 
the  United  States  are  obscure.  The  industry  dates  back  to  the  early 
years  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Little  is 
known  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  in  the  period  before  the  civil 
war.  There  are  no  statistics  of  the  extent  of  the  ready-made  clothing 
manufactured  as  distinguished  from  the  "custom  made"  before  1890. 
The  general  accounts  of  the  industry  are  few  and  meager.  (*) 

Before  the  era  of  ready-made  clothing  the  finer  grades  of  garments 
were  made  by  the  custom  tailor,  either  in  his  own  home,  with 
the  aid  of  his  wife  and  children,  or  in  the  shop  of  his  employer. 
Cheaper  grade  garments  were  sewed  by  the  women  of  the  household. 
The  work  was  all  done  by  hand.  Female  labor  was  all  important  in 
this  family  production  of  clothing,  and  was  by  no  means  unimportant 
in  the  custom  trade. 

The  trade  in  ready-made  clothing  developed  in  response  to  a  demand 
for  cheap  clothing  and  for  clothing  that  could  be  had  immediately. 
The  first  clothing  manufactured  in  advance  of  orders  was  a  coarse 
product  intended  for  sailors.  This  was  made  in  New  Bedford,  Bos- 
ton, and  New  York  as  early  as  1830.  The  main  stimulus  of  the 
industry  in  the  period  before  the  war  was  the  southern  and  western 
demand.  These  districts  had  none  of  the  eastern  faciUties  for  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.  Some  of  the  wholesale  clothiers  manufac- 
tured clothing  in  the  East  and  established  their  own  retail  stores  for 
the  disposition  of  the  product  in  the  West  and  South. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  the  wholesale  clothing  industry  had 
assumed  considerable  proportions  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati, Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Rochester.    Chicago  did  not  take  its 

a  For  historical  accounts  see  the  article  on  clothing  by  William  C.  Browning  in 
Depew's  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce;  Reports  of  the  United  States 
Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  1867,  Vol.  VI  (No.  6),  Washington, 
1870,  pp.  56-58;  Industrial  Commission  Report,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  324  et  seq.;  Pope,  The 
Clothing  Industry  in  New  York;  Bollee'  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  pp. 
898-400;  M.  H.  W'iliet,  The  Employment  of  Women  in  the  Clothing  Trade. 
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place  as  a  clothing  center  until  the  seventies.  New  York  was  in  the 
lead  in  the  sixties,  as  now.  As  early  as  1841  the  output  of  the  whole- 
sale clothiers  in  New  York  City  was  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  There  were  303  establishments  engaged  in  the  business 
in  1860,  having  a  combined  capital  of  $5,645,800  and  employing 
21,568  wage-earners.  (*) 

In  Philadelphia  in  1857  there  were  engaged  in  the  industry  67  firms, 
each  with  an  annual  output  of  $40,000  or  more,  and  a  large  number 
of  smaller  firms.  The  total  capital  invested  was  estimated  at  $3,300,- 
000,  the  total  wages  paid  out  at  $2,800,000.  The  output  was  valued 
at  $9,640,000.  (<")  In  Boston  m  1860  ready-made  clothing  rankc  I 
first  among  the  industries  of  the  city,  60  firms  being  engaged  in 
the  trade.  There,  as  elsewhere,  some  establishments  combined  t'  e 
ready-made  with  the  custom-order  business.  As  early  as  1837  the 
total  product  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $2,000,000,  and  in  1855  its 
value  was  set  as  $8,500,000. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Cincinnati  produced  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  ready-made  clothing  in 
1860.  (*^)  As  clothing  has  never  been  a  capitalistic  industry,  in  the 
sense  that  a  large  amount  of  fixed  capital  was  needed  for  its  produc- 
tion, the  chief  factors  in  its  development  have  been  the  presence 
of  -abundant  supplies  of  labor  and  proximity  to  the  market.  Hence 
the  industry  from  its  infancy  has  been  concentrated  in  the  large 
centers  of  population  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  great  markets 
of  the  country. 

The  process  of  making  up  garments  varied.  All  manufacturers 
were  necessarily  obliged  to  cut  the  material  on  their  own  premises. 
The  sewing  of  the  garments  was  widely  scattered.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sewing  machine  great  quantities  of  clothing  were  sent 
out  to  the  country  towns  around  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Rochester  to  be  sewed  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  farmers 
through  the  winter.  This  was  the  cheapest  grade.  The  practice  of 
distributing  work  on  cheaper  grade  clothing  among  the  farmers  con- 
tinued an  important  type  of  production  throughout  the  century.  Bet- 
ter grades  were  made  up  in  the  cities.  The  typical  wholesale  clothier 
of  this  period  bought  the  cloth  and  trimming,  and  sponged  and  cut  it 
on  his  premises.  He  then  gave  out  the  material  for  manufacture  in  the 
homes  of  employees,  paying  them  so  much  per  garment.  The  com- 
pleted garment  he  sold,  as  a  rule,  to  the  jobber,  who  distributed  the 
clothing  among  the  retailers.  From  this  type  there  were  several 
variants.  Some  wholesale  clothiers  dealt  directly  with  the  retailer. 
A  few  manufactured  their  stock  in  whole  or  in  part  on  their  own 

a  Eighth  CensuB,  lianu^tures,  I860,  pp.  Ix.  and  Ixiy. 
^Freedly,  Philadelphia  and  its  Manufactures,  1867,  p.  225. 
c  Eighth  Census,  Manufactures,  1860,  p.  Ixiv. 
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premises,  in  so-called  inside  shops.  Other  firms  not  only  manufac- 
tured their  clothing  in  their  own  shops,  but  also  conducted  their  own 
retail  stores. 

The  division  of  labor  had  already  extended  to  the  point  where 
coats,  vests,  and  pants  were  made  by  separate  workmen.  Female 
labor  was  general  in  the  ready-made  trade.  A  Philadelphia  chronicler 
of  industry  (*")  writes:  '*One  great  benefit  to  the  community  resulting 
from  the  success  of  the  clothing  manufacture  is  the  immense  field  of 
employment  it  opens  for  the  poor,  especially  for  females."  Wages 
were  not  munificent.  In  the  estabUshments  of  the  leading  Philadel- 
phia manufacturers  women  earned  from  $3  to  $6,  averaging  about  $4. 

The  most  notable  improvement  in  the  industry,  in  the  era  before 
the  civil  war,  occurred  with  the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine. 
Though  invented  in  1846,  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  before  the 
fifties.  The  first  machines  were  not  satisfactory,  as  the  machine 
stitch  would  rip.  When  the  introduction  of  the  lock-stitch  machine 
remedied  this  defect,  it  was  possible  to  increase  production. 

The  census  of  manufactures  (United  States)  of  1860  for  the  com- 
bined ready-made  and  custom  trade  credits  the  industry  with  67,730 
women  and  41,172  men.  As  the  proportion  of  male  employees  is 
higher  in  the  custom  trade  than  in  ready-made  clothing,  it  is  evident 
that  the  production  of  men's  ready-made  clothing,  like  the  other 
needle  trades,  was  largely  a  woman's  industry. 

I860  TO  1880. 

From  the  civil  war  may  be  dated  a  second  era  in  the  development 
of  the  wholesale  clothing  industry.  This  second  period  may  be  said 
to  last  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  It  is  marked  by  a  rapid 
expansion  of  the  industry  and  an  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
product.  In  keeping  with  the  immigration  movement  of  the  period, 
the  workers  were  German,  Irish,  and  Scandinavian,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can. The  industry  developed,  in  the  main,  along  the  lines  of  the  house-' 
hold  system.  The  family — father,  mother,  sons,  and  daughters, 
sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  few  strangers — worked  in  the  home. 
Urban  congestion  had  not  yet  reached  the  degree  to  which  it  later 
attained.  Hence  the  industry  attracted  but  little  attention  and  did 
not  give  occasion  for  talk  of  government  control  or  regulation. 

The  civil  war  afforded  great  stimulus  to  the  development  of  the 
clothing  industry.  Before  the  war  the  Government  had  purchased 
cloth  and  manufactured  uniforms  under  the  supervision  of  its  own 
officers  at  the  Schuylkill  Arsenal,  at  PhUadelphia.  This  was  for  an 
army  of  about  13,000  men.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  as  many 
as  8,000  or  10,000  workers  were  employed  there  in  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  and  equipage.  But  the  system  proved  inadequate.  Vast 
numbers  of  soldiers  called  into  the  field  had  to  be  clothed.    This 

AFreedly,  Philadelphia  and  its  Manufactures,  1857,  p.  220. 
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meant  that  garments  had  to  be  manufactured  in  unprecedented  quan« 
titles.  Depots  were  established  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, or  in  the  largest  centers,  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
Here  clothing  was  either  purchased  or  manufactured  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Subdepots  were  established  at  Alton,  HI.,  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
Quincy,  111. — points  at  which  there  had  gathered  many  destitute 
women  belonging  to  the  famiUes  of  refugees  or  soldiers.  These  were 
given  employment  on  army  clothing  and  thus  kept  from  becoming  a 
charge  upon  charity.  (*") 

Manufacture  directly  by  the  Government  proved  inadequate  and 
purchase  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Manufacturers  whose  southern 
market  had  been  cut  off  by  the  war  turned  their  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  army  and  received  contracts  fi-om  the  Government.  The 
army  clothing  was  made  up  in  the  homes  of  the  workers.  Afterwards, 
as  the  demand  for  clothing  grew,  regular  factories  were  established. 

The  close  of  the  war  gave  even  more  impetus  to  the  industry.  The 
manufacturers  turned  their  attention  again  to  civilian  garments  and 
could  not  supply  the  immediate  demand  for  this  class  of  clothing  for 
the  returning  soldiers.  Improvements  in  the  sewing  machine  about 
this  time  facilitated  largo  production  by  reducing  vastly  the  time  con- 
sumed in  making  a  garment.  As  the  industry  grew,  better  grad^  of 
clothing  came  to  be  manufactured  and  taste  became  a  factor  in  the 
making  of  garments.  This  became  definitely  marked  after  the  panic 
of  1873,  the  business  depression  leading  to  a  wider  patronage  of  ready- 
made  clothing. 

The  statistics  giving  the  country  of  origin  of  the  immigrant  tailors 
from  1876  to  1880  are  significant.  The  figures  for  the  six  years  from 
1876  to  1880  are  particularly  interesting,  as  they  are  near  the  turning 
point  in  the  east  and  west  European  tides  of  inmaigration. 

COUNTRY  OP  ORIGIN  OF  IMMIGRANT  TAILORS  ENTERING  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1875  TO  1880. 


[From  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  1892.] 

Nationality. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Austria-Hungary • 

140 

7 

4 

08 

497 

233 

28 

123 

44 

8 

79 

74 

17 

102 

0 

96 
5 
6 
47 
295 
128 
20 
68 
26 
12 
71 
73 
16 
66 
40 

47 
2 
6 
44 
215 
87 
14 
40 
16 
6 
S6 
59 
11 
66 
19 

67 
3 
5 
20 
231 
98 
13 
41 
19 
4 
60 
122 
12 
99 
81 

86 
4 
13 
26 
295 
142 
23 
75 
45 
2 
82 
83 
87 
105 
44 

851 

Belgium .,..,.,,  T » - » -  -  -  ^  -  -  - , 

5 

Denmark.  •••......... 

25 

France 

20 

Germany .t..    - 

60S 

Bnglamf 

262 

Scotland , 

28 

Ireland 

125 

Italy 

54 

NothM-f^f^f    „    

7 

Norway  and  Sweden 

aos 

Russia- Poland 

238 

Switzerland 

53 

British  North  America 

132 

Other  countries. ...  x 

80 

Total   .X.X.... 

1,463 

960 

668 

815 

1,062 

2,134 

0  Annual  Report  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  1862,  pp.  19-21;  1865,  pp  l*)  17, 
69,60. 
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Qerman  and  English  tailors  were  in  the  lead,  followed  by  Irish, 
Austro-Hungarian,  and  by  those  of  other  nationalities.  These  data 
are  for  male  immigrants,  and  therefore  shed  no  direct  light  on  the 
question  of  the  nationality  of  female  workers.  As,  however,  immi- 
grants tend  to  employ  helpers  of  their  own  nationality,  these  figures 
afford  some  due  to  the  nationality  of  employees  of  both  sexes. 

The  period  of  1875  to  1880  seems  notable  as  a  transition  period  in 
which  the  older  races  of  immigrants  gave  way  to  the  newer  races. 
Comparing  the  years  1878  to  1880  with  the  three  preceding  years, 
it  appears  that  the  English,  Irish,  and  Grerman  tailors  made  small 
gains  when  measured  with  the  numbers  from  Austria-Hungary, 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  particularly  with  those  from  Russia. 

The  industry  continued  in  this  period,  as  before,  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  large  centers  of  population.  Notable  is  the  appearance  of 
Chicago  among  the  large  clothing  producers  in  1870.  With  the 
growth  of  the  West,  the  industry  was  following  the  westward  move- 
ment of  the  country.  The  system  of  making  up  garments  in  this 
period  was,  in  the  main,  the  family  system.  The  work  was  done  in  the 
home,  either  in  the  city  where  the  manufacturer  had  his  establishment 
or  in  the  rural  districts.  Husband  and  wife  worked  with  their  children. 
The  machine  operating  and  the  less  important  hand  work — ^finishing, 
button  sewing,  and  buttonhole  making — were  done  by  women. 

There  was  a  limited  number  of  "  inside  "  shops — that  is,  shops  on  the 
premises  of  the  wholesale  clothier.  This  was  particularly  true  of  Bos- 
ton, where  there  were  shops  employing  100  to  300  persons.  Such  shops 
were  more  numerous  in  the  manufacture  of  pants  than  of  coats  and 
vests.  In  addition,  a  considerable  amoimt  of  clothing  was  produced 
by  solitary  home  workers. 

A  few  improvements  were  introduced  in  the  methods  of  manufac- 
turing clothing.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  cutting  machines.  These 
made  their  appearance  in  the  early  seventies,  and  made  possible  the 
cutting  of  a  large  number  of  layers  of  cloth  at  one  time.  Thus,  with 
the  long  knife  18  layers  of  cloth  might  be  cut,  and  with  another 
machine — a  revolving  circular  disk  blade — as  many  as  24  layers. 
Large  scale  production  was  thereby  made  possible.  To  the  close  of 
this  period  belongs  also  the  introduction  of  the  buttonhole  machine, 
which  allowed  the  substitution  of  machine  buttonholes  for  handmade 
buttonholes. 

The  machines  were  run  by  foot  power  throughout  this  period,  and 
most  of  the  machine  operators,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  shop,  were 
women.  As  these  machines  were  clumsy  and  heavy  and  the  hours 
long,  the  strain  was  great.  There  are  no  data  on  the  extent  of  child 
labor. 

Hours  of  labor  in  the  home  were  naturally  unregulated,  and  seem  to 
have  been  very  long.    Data  as  to  wages  were  not  gathered  sys- 
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tematically;  the  figures  available  are  often  family  earnings  rather 
than  the  wages  of  individual  workers.  Sanitary  conditions  in  the 
homes  of  the  workers  were  not  always  of  the  highest.  The  trade  was 
seasonal  and  the  employees  had  work  only  about  eight  months  in  the 
year. 

The  statistics  for  this  period  (1860  to  1880),  as  reported  by  the  cen- 
sus, combine  custom  and  ready-made  clothing,  and  are  as  follows: 

STATISTICS  OF  MEN'S  CLOTHINQ  INDUS  PRY.  CENSUSES  OF  1860,  1870,  AND  1880. 


1800. 


1870. 


Number  of  establiabments. . 

Capitalization 

Wage-earners , 

Wages 

Number  of  men 

Number  of  women , 

Number  of  children , 

Value  of  product 


3,793 

$24,039,103 

98.003 

$18,942,888 

41,178 

67,780 


$73,210,765 


7,838 

$49,801,080 

106.079 

$30,635,879 

46,984 

68,406 

1,279 

$147,660,878 


6,106 

$79,861,606 

160.818 

$45,940,358 

77,255 

•  80,994 

2,564 

$209,548,460 


•  Females  over  15. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  clothing 
produced.  Surprising  is  the  decline  in  the  labor  force  of  1870  as 
compared  with  that  of  1860,  and  again  the  remarkable  increase  in 
the  labor  force  in  1880.  Most  surprising,  however,  is  the  sharp 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  women  employed  in  the  trade  in  1870 
as  compared  with  1860.  As  there  were  no  great  changes  in  the 
system  of  manufacturing  garments  in  this  period,  this  reduction  in 
the  number  of  women  seems  inexplicable,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  increased  output. 

These  statistics  are  not  very  helpful.  In  the  first  place,  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  ready-made  or  factory  product  and 
custom  clothing.  In  the  second  place,  with  a  system  of  manufac- 
ture in  which  home  work  predominated  accurate  data  as  to  the 
number  of  people  employed  and  the  proportion  of  men,  women,  and 
children  were  not  easily  obtainable. 

The  period  closing  in  the  early  eighties  may  be  styled  the  period 
of  home  production  in  clothing,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  follow- 
ing period,  characterized  by  shop  production. 

1880  TO  1805. 

Beginning  with  the  eighties,  revolutionary  changes  entered  the 
clothing  industry.  In  keeping  with  the  changing  character  of  immi- 
gration, new  races  arriving  in  large  numbers  about  this  time  began 
to  crowd  out  the  older  races.  The  shop  or  factory  largely  replaced 
the  home.  Steam,  gas,  and  electrical  power  machines  supplanted 
the  old  foot-power  machines.  The  quality  of  clothing  was  improved. 
Advertisement  became  a  feature  and  the  market  became  less  local 
and  more  national. 
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These  changes  in  the  direction  of  progress  were  accompanied  by 
evils  that  were  variously  designated  under  the  vague  terms  ''sweat- 
ing/' ''contract  system/'  "tenement  house  and  home  shop"  (i.  e., 
workshop  also  used  as  dwelling  rooms),  "insanitary  outside  shops/' 
and  "home  finishing."  The  work  was  often  done  under  conditions 
far  worse  than  prevail  in  either  "home  shop"  or  "outside  shop/' 
because  of  long  hours,  irregular  work,  low  wages,  and  also  because  of 
the  tapostire  of  garments  to  contagious  diseases.  These  are  some  of 
the  evils  that  became  prominent  in  this  period — the  darkest  period 
in  the  clothing  industry.  Legal  restrictions  were  invoked  in  the 
interest  of  the  health  of  the  community.  Factory  inspection  was 
extended  to  the  clothing  industry  and  a  considerable  body  of  factory 
legislation,  dealing  with  sweating,  was  developed. 

The  period  beginning  in  the  early  eighties  may  be  said  to  have 
continued  to  about  the  middle  of  the  nineties.  The  general  indus- 
trial improvement,  the  enactment  of  state  legislation  regulating  con- 
ditions in  shops,  and  the  tendency  to  develop  large  factories  mark  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  industry. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
industry  after  1880  is  immigration.  This  is  affirmed  by  manufac- 
turers, who  say  that  without  the  immigrants  the  industry  could  not 
have  assumed  its  present  proportions. 

The  number  of  immigrant  tailors  entering  the  United  States  in 
each  year  from  1880  to  1895  is  shown  by  countries,  in  the  following 
table: 

COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  OP  IMMIGRANT  TAILORS  ENTERING  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1880  TO  1806. 


[From  Annual  RoporU  of  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration.] 

Countries. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Awtria-Hunfary 

251 
6 

25 

26 
(V05 
262 

28 
125 

64 

7 

2»8 

203 

63 
132 

ao 

208 
14 
20 
44 

1,374 
233 

36 
103 
156 

22 
206 
236 
103 
197 

53 

196 
1 

43 

38 

1,035 

264 

39 
120 
303 

64 
335 
206 

94 
110 

20 

216 

9 

42 

33 

1,797 

216 

63 

124 

207 

26 

131 

202 

99 

60 

30 

354 

0 

32 

38 

1,606 

223 

43 

121 

148 

18 

531 

122 

73 

67 

32 

186 

9 

28 

3ft 

855 

200 

41 

101 

117 

18 

419 

119 

34 

23 

42 

315 

10 

33 

19 

729 

201 

61 

68 

213 

13 

762 

177 

32 

500 

Belgium 

11 

1  >enniark 

61 

France 

81 

Germany 

970 

Roelan<f 

350 

Scotland 

86 

Ireland. 

83 

ItalT 

219 

Netherlandfl 

11 

Russia  and  Poland 

1,066 
240 

Sw4>d4n  and  Norway 

Swltserland 

37 

British  North  America 

^"f. 

Other  countries 

Total 

2,134 

3,106 

3,748 

3,236 

3,317 

2,228 

2,682 

8,769 

•Immigrants  from  British  North  Amertoan  possessions  and  Mezloo  not  inohided  sinoe  Julj  1, 1886. 
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COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  OF  IMMIGRANT  TAILORS  SNTSRINO  THE  UNITED  STATES* 

1880  TO  ISM-Condaded. 


CountriflB. 

1888. 

188a. 

1800. 

180L 

1802. 

laot. 

18M. 

1886. 

Aastrla-HuDgary... 

400 

12 

45 

48 

1,100 

300 

153 

87 

139 

15 

770 

238 

29 

(•) 

60 

388 

11 

60 

42 

952 

394 

154 

140 

109 

18 

1,240 

191 

47 

(•) 

53 

10 
80 
51 
854 

287 
103 

81 
347 

20 

1,200 

143 

35 
(«) 

75 

681 

22 

65 

42 

1,172 

324 
66 
84 

462 

12 

2,651 

198 
13 

413 
16 
43 
47 

913 

227 
60 
79 

447 

21 

2,759 

208 
27 

M3 

u 

17 

22 
820 
230 

81 

01 
460 

20 

1,225 

194 

16 
(«) 

99 

635 

7 

29 

13 

629 

158 

86 

104 

448 

7 

1,064 

125 

18 

IB 

Belgium 

12 

Denmark 

36 

France 

2i 

Oermany..... 

331 

100 

S^land 

6S 

Ireland 

176 

Italy 

329 

Netherlands 

22 

Russia  and  Poland 

937 

Sweden  and  Norway 

138 

Switjserland 

7 

British  North  America 

(•) 

Other  countries 

^^81 

Total 

3,495 

3,809 

3,879 

5,864 

6,334 

3,806 

3,184 

2,867 

•  Immigrants  from  British  North  American  possessions  and  Mexko  not  included  since  July  1, 1886. 

Most  important  in  the  newer  movement  of  immigration  is  the 
coming  of  the  Jews  from  Russia.  While  they  had  been  coming  in 
small  numbers  through  the  seventies,  the  great  influx  came  after 
1882,  under  stress  of  persecution  in  Russia.  (*)  They  not  only  displaced 
the  other  workers  in  the  trade  to  a  large  extent  in  the  eastern  seaboard 
cities,  but  transformed  the  trade,  introducing  the  outside  shop,  and 
therewith  in  the  coat  shop  a  peculiar  form  of  division  of  labor  known 
as  the  task  system.  By  excessive  competition  and  finer  subdivision 
of  labor,  they  cheapened  the  cost  of  production  and  brought  ready- 
made  clothing,  more  and  better  grades  of  it,  within  the  reach  of  ever 
larger  numbers  of  the  population.  From  New  York  and  the  seaboard 
cities  they  gradually  drifted  to  the  inland  cities,  although  they  have 
never  assumed  there  any  such  proportions  as  in  New  York.  Every- 
where they  assumed  a  place  in  the  direction  of  the  industry,  far  out 
of  proportion  to  their  relative  numbers  in  the  trade. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Jewish  immigration  is  the  Bohemian 
influx,  which  about  coincides  with  the  period  of  the  Jewish  immigra- 
tion. The  Bohemians  betook  themselves  largely  to  Chicago.  Unlike 
the  Jews  the  men  did  not  enter  tailoring  in  large  numbers  but  pre- 
ferred the  unskilled  trades.  The  tailors  among  them,  however,  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  the  German  predecessors  and  established 
family  shops.  These  they  expanded,  with  the  development  of  the 
industry,  by  taking  in  girls  and  putting  them  on  the  macliine  work 
and  less  important  hand  work.  The  r61e  of  the  Bohemian  in  the  cloth- 
ing industry  in  Chicago  is  similar  to  the  part  played  by  the  Jews  in 

^A  glance  at  the  preceding  table  will  show  that  tailors  from  Russia  do  not  rank 
numerically  first  among  immigrants  before  1886.  The  place  of  Jewish  immigrants 
hi  the  industry  can,  however,  not  be  determined  wholly  from  such  data,  as  many  Jews 
entered  the  industry  who  had  not  been  tailors  in  their  old  home.  The  subdivision 
of  the  industry  as  it  was  developed,  made  it  possible  for  even  the  unskilled  to  enter. 
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New  York.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighties  they  had  established  their 
hold  in  Chicago  and  have  retained  it  since.C*")  While  most  important 
in  Chicaoro,  the  Bohemians  were  also  important  factors  in  the  industry 
in  Baltimore. 

The  Bohemians  were  followed  to  Chicago  by  the  Poles.  They 
came  in  large  numbers  in  the  later  eighties.  Like  the  Bohemians, 
they  are  represented  in  the  trade  cliiefly  by  the  women  workers. 
Unlike  the  Bohemians  they  have  played  but  a  sUght  r6le  as  con- 
tractors or  directors  in  the  industry,  but  have  worked  for  contractors 
of  other  nationalities  or  in  the  inside  shops. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighties  came  the  Italians.  Here  too  the 
women  were  the  first  to  enter  the  trade,  and  ItaHan  women  soon 
came  to  hold  first  place  numerically  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  have  well-nigh  monopoUzed  finishing  everywhere.  The  women 
were  followed  by  the  men,  with  the  result  that  they  have  come  to 
hold  the  second  place  among  the  male  employees  in  the  ready-made 
trade,  and  probably  the  first  place  in  so  much  of  the  industry  as  has 
been  organized  along  the  Unes  of  the  factory  system  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  Lithuanians,  who  are  not  without  significance  for  the  trade, 
also  came  in  the  later  eighties.  In  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  where 
they  are  most  important  in  the  industry,  and  also  in  New  York, 
Lithuanian  tailors  established  shops  of  their  own  with  a  pecuUar  set 
system,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  task  system  of  the  Jewish  shops. 
To  Chicago  they  came  much  later  and  there  a  small  percentage  of 
the  women  entered  the  trade. 

The  Germans  remained  the  most  important  element  in  the  labor 
force  of  Rochester.  In  other  centers  their  importance  was  reduced 
much  more  rapidly. 

The  effect  of  immigration  may  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  industry  and  from  that  of  the  workers.  Looked  at  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  industry  the  cliief  features  are  the  extension  of  the 
factory  system— through  the  development  of  shop  production  as 
opposed  to  home  work,  the  introduction  of  factory  methods,  sub- 
division of  work,  power,  and  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
From  the  social  point  of  view  the  effects  are  the  evils  known  as 
** sweating,"  the  contract  system,  low  wages,  seasonal  employment, 
long  hours,  ill- ventilated  and  overcrowded  workrooms,  and  insanitary 
shops  and  homes.  A  notable  feature  of  the  period  is.  the  attempt  of 
the  conmiunity  through  agitation  and  through  legislation  to  cope 
with  the  evils  of  home  and  tenement  work  and  to  lift  to  a  higher 
plane  shop  conditions  and  hours  of  labor,  particularly  as  regards 
women  and  children. 

«See  Industrial  Commifflion  Report,  Vol.  XV,  p.  325. 
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With  an  abundant  labor  supply  the  shop  system  was  introduced 
and  in  less  than  a  decade  supplanted  the  family  system.  As  the 
number  of  helpers  increased,  the  tailor  who  worked  at  home — often 
in  a  kitchen  or  bedroom — had  to  set  aside  a  special  place  for  work. 
The  German  and  Scandinavian  tailor  utilized  part  of  his  house,  or 
built  a  shop  in  the  rear  of  his  house.  Survivals  of  this  style  of  shop 
still  exist.  Thus,  in  Philadelphia,  German  and  American  contract 
shops  may  be  found  on  the  top  floors  of  the  dwellings.  In  Brooklyn, 
the  Bohemian  district  of  Chicago,  and  in  Rochester,  which  led  in  the 
movement  to  the  factory  system,  there  are  still  a  number  of  rear 
shops.  In  New  York  the  Jews  established  their  shops  at  first  as 
part  of  their  homes;  these  were  the  original  sweat  shops.  The 
presence  of  a  large  male  labor  force  among  them,  either  unmarried, 
or  without  families  in  America,  led  them  early  to  rent  shops  having 
no  connection  with  homes.  These  were  originally  in  the  tenement 
houses  and  unsuited  for  manufacture.  Before  long  such  houses  were 
made  over  and  devoted  exclusively  to  manufacturing  purposes. 
With  the  introduction  of  factory  legislation  in  New  York,  tenement 
shops  and  home  shops  were  partially  driven  out,  and  contractors 
were  forced  to  betake  themselves  to  buildings  occupied  more  exclu- 
sively for  manufacturing  purposes.  Tlie  manufacture  of  clothing 
was  through  these  changes  advanced  toward  a  factory  industry. 

The  shop  thoughout  this  period  was  small,  a  coat  shop  employing 
twenty  people  or  less  being  the  typical  shop.  Naturally  pants  and 
vest  shops  were  still  smaller.  The  large  wholesalers  had  their  work 
done  through  a  multitude  of  contractors  working  imder  a  variety  of 
conditions. 

HOME  WOBKEBS. 

While  this  period  was  preeminently  the  period  of  contract^op 
production,  other  forms  of  production  were  also  important.  The 
home  worker,  either  alone  or  with  the  help  of  his  family,  continued 
throughout  the  period,  particularly  on  pants  and  vests.  Many  of 
these  home  workers  received  the  work  not  from  the  manufacturer,  but 
from  a  contractor. 

More  important,  however,  was  the  manufacture  of  garments  by 
women  of  farmers'  families.  This  system  continued  from  the  earlier 
period  and  declined  with  the  development  of  urban  factories.  From 
the  large  clothing  centers — Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Cincinnati,  and  Rochester — garments  were  sent  out  to  coimtry 
contractors,  who  made  up  the  better  grade  in  coimtry  shops  and  dis- 
tributed the  rest  by  wagon  among  the  farmers.  This  system  was 
used  for  the  cheapest  grades  of  clothing.  It  was  extensively  employed 
and  the  rural  maniif act\u*e  of  clothii^  extended  from  Maine  to  Mary- 
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land  along  the  coast,  and  through  the  rural  sections  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati.  The  rural  worker  was 
not  skilled  and  was  therefore  fitted  to  work  on  this  cheap  grade  of 
garments  only.  To  her  the  work  was  incidental,  hence  the  price 
paid  was  smaJl.  It  was  the  form  of  maniifacture  with  which  even 
the  sweat  shop  could  not  compete.(') 

As  the  demand  for  clothing  of  a  better  quality  increased,  rural 
production  declined  in  favor  of  urban  manufacture. 

DIVISION  OF  LABOB  IN  SMALL  SHOPS. 

With  the  shop  came  a  greater  division  of  labor,  in  the  interest  of 
speed  and  cheapness.  The  Jews  brought  with  the  task  system  a 
system  of  division  of  labor,  whereby  the  essential  features  in  the 
making  up  of  the  coat  was  left  to  a  set  of  three  men,  an  "  operator," 
who  did  all  the  machine  work;  a  "baster,"  who  was  the  tailor  of 
the  group  and  put  the  garment  together  and  did  the  incidental  press- 
ing; and  a  ^'finisher,''  who  did  the  less  important  basting  and  hand 
work.  Each  of  these  men  was  obUged  to  keep  up  with  his  fellows 
and  to  turn  out  the  same  number  of  coats  per  day  in  order  to  earn  a 
prescribed  daily  or  weekly  wage.  The  less  important  hand  work — 
the  finishing  or  felling  and  button  sewing^was  left  to  the  women. 
The  trimming  or  fitting  of  the  parts  of  the  garment,  preparatory  to 
sewing,  was  performed  by  the  contractor  himself.  The  final  press- 
ing was  attended  to  either  by  the  contractor  himself  in  the  small 
shop  or  by  a  man  devoting  himself  to  this  work  exclusively  in  the 
larger  shops.  Buttonhole  making  was  given  out  to  be  done  in  spe- 
cial buttonhole  shops.  The  task  system  was  confined  to  the  Jewish 
shop  and  became  a  machine  for  ^'driving."  Nominally  payment  was 
on  a  week  basis,  but  as  the  wage  was  contingent  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  garments  the  system  was  in  effect  a 
piece-rate  system.  In  these  shops  hours  were  not  regulated  and  the 
contractor  was  therefore  imder  constant  temptation  to^  increase  the 
task  to  be  accomplished  for  a  given  wage,  and  the  employee  was 
under  equal  temptation  to  recoup  himself  by  working  longer  hours. 

In  shops  of  other  nationalities  there  was  no  such  definite  division 
of  labor.  The  size  of  the  force  and  skill  of  the  workers  dictated  the 
most  profitable  distribution  of  the  work.  In  pants  and  vest  shops 
the  work  was  so  divided  as  to  allow  hand  and  machine  work  to  be 
done  by  different  workers. 

In  most  shops — particularly  pants  shops — the  ''finishing"  was  given 
out  to  employees  who  worked  at  home — ''home  finishers"  they  were 
called.  These  were  chiefly  Italian  in  New  York,  and  Polish  and 
ItaUan  in  Chicago.    Home  work  had  been  done  earUer  by  Germans, 

A  Report  of  Gommittee  on  Manufactures  on  the  Sweating  System,  United  States 
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Irish,  and  Scandinavians,  but  with  the  inrush  of  the  Italians  and  Poles, 
women  of  these  nationalities  took  over  the  work.  With  their  low 
standards  of  living,  rudimentary  conception  of  cleanliness,  and  ter- 
rible crowding,  the  conditions  of  home  finishing  became  a  menace 
to  the  consumer.  From  this  point  of  view,  rather  than  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  hardships  of  the  home  finisher^s  lot,  home  finishing 
was  widely  discussed  and  was  made  the  subject  of  considerable 
legislation  in  most  of  the  clothing  centers. 

XNTBODUCnON  OF  POWXB  MAOHINXS. 

The  sewing  machines  in  clothing  shops  were  originally  run  by  foot 
power  and  often  the  machines  were  owned  by  the  employees.  Older 
employees — men  and  women — still  complain  of  the  heavy  strain 
involved  in  running  these  clumsy  machines.  The  only  other  tools 
were  the  shears  and  the  tailor's  goose. 

As  the  shop  grew  in  size  it  became  profitable  to  utilize  power,  but 
power  did  not  become  general  imtil  the  close  of  this  period  (i.  e.,  1880 
to  1895).  Steam  was  the  earliest  form  of  power.  Naturally  it  was 
not  adapted  to  small  and  widely  scattered  shops.  The  introduction 
of  gas  motors  made  possible  the  introduction  of  power  into  small 
shops.  Gas  engines  in  small  contract  shops  and  steam  power  in  large 
shops  are  still  extensively  used.  Finally,  toward  the  close  of  the 
period,  electricity  was  introduced,  and  it  has  since  become  the  most 
important  motive  power. 

Few  mechanical  improvements  belong  to  this  period.  The  use  of 
power  allowed  greater  speed  and  easier  operation  of  the  sewing 
machines,  but  most  of  the  special  appliances  in  use  at  present  belong 
to  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  limited  size  of  the  contractors' 
shops  did  not  offer  any  encouragement  for  extensive  improvements. 

It  was  estimated  that  in  1880,  40  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of 
men's  clothing  was  ready-made.  (*)  The  census  figures  for  1890  assigned 
to  the  factory  product  about  the  same  value  as  to  custom  clothing. 

Not  only  was  there  a  rapid  increase  in  output  during  this  period, 
but  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  grade  of  ready-made  clothing 
placed  on  the  market.  In  addition  to  the  cheap  and  medium  grades 
of  clothing  manufactured,  wholesale  clothiers  put  on  the  market 
suits  made  to  retail  as  high  as  <25.  This  growth  was  made  pos- 
sible by  cheapening  the  cost  of  production,  which  was  brought  about 
through  immigration  and  better  methods  of  manufacture.  The  coat 
for  which  the  custom  tailor  received  <5  or  <6  as  custom  work  and  for 
which  he  received  $2.50  to  $3  in  the  dull  season  as  ready-made  work 
was  made  in  these  Jewish  task  shops  for  $1.50  to  $2.    The  general 

a  Report  of  the  Comniittee  on  Manufactures  on  the  Sweating  System,  United  States 
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complaint  reported  in  all  the  investigations  of  the  early  nineties  was 
that  prices  for  work  had  been  cut.  The  lot  of  the  immigrant  worker 
in  the  trade  was  far  from  happy. 

The  effect  of  the  changes  in  the  industry  on  the  lot  of  the  work- 
ers— on  hours,  wages,  and  general  conditions — are  not  easy  to  trace. 
Above  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  under  conditions  of  constant 
immigration  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  same  workers,  or 
even  of  the  same  class  of  workers,  can  not  well  be  made.  The  new 
immigrants  were  replacing  the  older  in  the  trade.  Changes  in  method 
served  further  to  complicate  the  problem,  for  in  the  place  of  home 
production  by  the  family  shop  production  and  individual  work  had 
been  introduced. 

The  course  of  wages  and  hours,  particularly  for  women,  can  not  be 
shown  with  definiteness  from  such  statistics  as  are  available.  That 
wages  were  low  is  the  general  complaint  of  the  time.  Hours  were 
long  and  work  unsteady.  The  picture  drawn  by  contemporary 
investigators  is  extremely  dark  as  the  testimony,  to  be  quoted  later, 
will  show. 

PLACB  07  WOKBN  IN  THE  INBUSTBT. 

The  significance  of  this  period  for  woman  labor  can  not  be  shown 
definitely  from  statistics.  The  testimony  is,  however,  that  on  the 
whole  the  changes  of  the  period  reshaped  the  industry  in  such  a  way 
as  to  assign  a  less  important  place  to  women,  particularly  in  the 
East.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  Jewish  male  oper- 
ators took  the  place  of  female  machine  hands  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Men  also  displaced  women  in  some  of  the  hand  work.  Here  only 
the  inferior  and  more  poorly  paid  work  was  left  to  women.  The 
older  races  were  gradually  crowded  out  and  the  work  left  largely  to 
Italian  women  working  in  their  homes.  Outside  of  New  York  there 
were  no  radical  changes,  and  the  importance  of  women  in  the  industry 
was  not  reduced  to  any  material  extent. 

As  a  protest  against  prevailing  conditions  the  workers  on  ready- 
made  clothing  organized  in  this  period.  These  organizations  were, 
in  the  main,  however,  organizations  of  the  male  workers.  In  New 
York  there  had  been  an  unimportant  union  of  coat  makers  as  early 
as  1877.  In  1879-80  a  union  was  organized  and  an  unsuccessful 
strike  waged.  Throughout  the  eighties  short-lived  independent 
unions  and  strikes  were  a  feature  of  the  trade.  April  12, 1891,  a  gen- 
eral union,  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  was  organized. 

Conditions  were  distinctly  unfavorable  for  successful  union  activ- 
ity. Home  work,  numerous  small,  scattered  contract  shops,  constant 
immigration,  competition  between  a  number  of  races — all  these  were 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  self-help  on  tlie  part  of  the  workers  in  the 
industiy. 
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According  to  the  New  York  factory  inspector,  (*)  there  were  in  what 
is  now  Greater  New  York  a  number  of  well-marked  clothing  districts 
in  the  middle  of  th^  nineties.  In  New  York  proper  there  was  the 
large  and  densely  settled  area,  bounded  by  Eighth  street,  the  Bowery, 
Catherine  street,  and  the  East  Riyer.  Here  the  Jews,  it  was  esti- 
mated, constituted  75  per  cent  of  the  workers;  the  Italians,  15  per 
cent,  and  other  races  10  per  cent.  To  the  north  of  this  section  were 
the  Italians  working  in  their  homes. 

In  Brooklyn  there  were  three  districts. 

1.  Dutchtown,  or  the  district  occupied  by  (German  shops  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Twenty-seventh  wards,  where  there  were  also  Jewish 
and  Lithuanian  workers. 

2.  Williamsburg,  where  the  workers  were  ItaUans  and  Lithuanians. 

3.  Brownsville,  where  the  workers  were  Jews. 

These  are  still  the  great  clothing  districts  for  the  contract  shops. 
With  the  establishment  of  inside  shops,  factories  were  opened  also  in 
the  wholesale  clothing  districts.  There  are  now,  also,  some  impor- 
tant clothing  shops  in  the  uptown  Italian  districts. 

Work  was  carried  on  in  the  period  of  the  eighties  and  early  nineties 
imder  three  different  sets  of  conditions.  (^)  There  were  the  home 
workers,  at  work  by  themselves  or  with  their  families,  making  up 
entire  garments  or  engaged  only  on  finishing.  These  worked  gen- 
erally for  contractors.    Their  condition  was  the  most  degraded. 

Under  somewhat  better  conditions  were  the  workers  in  tenement 
shops.  These  shops  employed  not  only  members  of  the  family,  but 
also  outsiders.  While  they  were  ostensibly  shops,  the  workrooms 
adjoined  the  living  rooms,  and  were  also  used  for  dwelling  purposes. 

Conditions  were  best  in  the  outside  contract  shops,  shops  of  large 
contractors,  entirely  separate  from  living  quarters.  Inside  shops 
were  very  few — not  a  half  dozen  in  all. 

That  manufacture  of  clothing  in  New  York,  under  such  conditions, 
was  cheaper  than  in  other  cities,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Boston 
manufacturers  found  it  profitable  to  send  their  work  to  New  York's 
"East  Side"  sweat  shops  for  manufacture.  Investigation  by  the 
Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  revealed  the  fact  that  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  output  of  clothing  of  Massachusetts  firms  was  manu- 
factured in  New  York,  an  amount  equal  to  more  than  one-third  of 
the  clothing  manufactured  in  Boston  itself.  New  York  contractors 
found  it  profitable  to  secure  contracts  and  sublet  the  work  in  turn 
among  tenement  shops  or  tenement  home  workers. 

Conditions  existing  among  the  workers  in  the  clothing  industry  in 
New  York  began  to  attract  public  attention  in  the  middle  of  the 

•  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspector  of  New  York  for  1897,  p.  45. 
5  Report  of  thfi  Committee  on  Manufactures  on  the  Sweating  System,  United  States 
Hnune  of  Representatives,  1893,  p.  218. 
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eighties.  Light  is  thrown  on  the  situation  in  the  descriptions  con- 
tained in  reports  of  the  factory  mspectors  and  others  which  are  given 
below. 

In  New  York  the  factory  inspectors,  endeavoring  to  enforce  the 
ten-hour  law  for  children  and  persons  under  18  years  of  age,  called 
attention  to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  shops.  Following  is  the 
testimony  of  the  New  York  factory  inspectors'  report  for  1888: 

In  New  York  City,  in  the  tenement-house  districts  where  clothing 
is  manufactured,  there  exists  a  system  of  labor  which  is  as  nearly  akin 
to  slavery  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  The  work  is  done  under  the  eyes  of 
taskmasters,  who  rent  a  small  room  or  two  in  the  rear  part  of  an  upper 
floor  of  a  high  building,  put  in  a  few  sewing  machines,  a  stove 
suitable  for  neating  irons,  and  then  hire  a  number  of  men  and 
women  to  work  for  them.  The  **boss,''  or  ''sweater,"  as  he  is  collo- 
quially called,  obtains  from  some  wholesale  clothing  manufacturer  a 
stock  of  ready-cut  material  from  which  to  make  up  coats,  pantaloons, 
vests,  cloaks,  or  other  wearing  apparel,  and  this  is  brought  to  the 
rented  apartments.  Men  and  women  are  then  hired,  the  average 
number  being  about  eight,  and  these  go  to  work  on  the  goods  fur- 
nished. Our  observation  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  engaged  in  this  class  of  work  are  Polish  Jews,  who  are  com- 
pletely Ignorant  of  our  language,  customs  and  laws.  Thev  begin  work 
usually  at  6.30  in  the  mornmg,  and  continue  till  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night, 
with  probably  a  total  of  thirty  minutes  intermission  for  the  purpose  of 
eating.  They  usually  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  room  where  the  work 
is  carried  on,  and  the  dinginess,  squalor  and  filth  surrounding  them  is 
abominable.  Thousands  of  young  girls,  boys  and  women,  as  well  as 
men,  are  subject  to  this  life  of  dirt,  drudgery  and  debasement  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  There  is  no  ray  of  hope  for  them. 
They  get  poor  pay  to  begin  with,  and  some  of  this  is  extorted  from 
them  by  tne  "sweater"  for  fines  on  account  of  alleged  imperfect  work, 
or  for  their  quota  of  the  rent  and  cost  of  fuel  and  light.  If  a  machine 
gets  out  of  order  or  broken,  the  operative  must  pay  for  it.  On  every 
side  they  are  swindled,  overworked,  depressed.  There  is  no  reUef  for 
them  unless  the  law  steps  in  and  aids  them.  C*) 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  condition  of  work  appears  in  the 
report  for  1887.     It  reads: 

The  workshops  occupied  by  these  contracting  manufacturers  of 
clothing,  or  "sweaters,'  as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  foul  in  the 
extreme.  Noxious  gases  emanate  from  all  comers.  The  buildings  are 
ill  smrlling  from  cellar  to  garret.  The  water-closets  are  used  alixe  hj 
males  ana  females,  and  usually  stand  in  the  room  where  the  work  is 
done.  The  people  are  huddled  together  too  closely  for  comfort,  even 
if  aU  other  contlitions  were  excellent.  And  when  this  state  of  affairs 
is  taken  into  consideration,  with  the  painfully  long  hours  of  toil  which 
the  poverty-stricken  victims  of  the  contractors  must  endure,  it  seems 
wonderful  that  there  exists  a  human  being  that  could  stand  it  for  a 

oThird  Annual  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  of  New  York,  for  the  year  ending 
December  1, 1888,  p.  27. 
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month  and  live.    We  are  not  describing  one  or  two  places,  for  there 
is  hardly  an  exception  in  this  class  of  manufactories  in  all  New  York.  (^ 

The  ItaUans  entered  the  trade  toward  the  end  of  the  eighties  and 
helped  to  make  intolerable  conditions  worse.  Again,  to  quote  one  of 
the  reports: 

The  Russian  Jews  have  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  sweating 
trade  up  to  a  year  or  so  ago,  at  about  which  time  the  Italians  com- 
menced to  bid  for  the  privilege  of  making  clothing,  and  they  easily 
underbid  the  Russians.  There  are  now  hundreds  of  Italian  sweater 
dens  in  New  York,  where  a  couple  of  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  one.  (^) 

Busied  with  tenement  shops,  the  factory  inspectors  had  little  to  say 
about  soUtary  home  workers.  Of  the  class  of  workers,  consisting  sim- 
ply of  the  members  of  families  living  in  rooms  and  using  the  apart- 
ments as  workshops,  one  of  the  inspectors  says  the  following: 

The  poverty  of  this  class  is  often  painfully  pitiable.  Thej  obtain 
only  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods  to  make  up,  or  else  the  finishing  of 
clothing  made  by  contractors  in  workshops.  (*) 

Their  earnings  are  reported  as  meager,  their  poverty  extreme,  and 
the  conditions  of  work  most  wretched.  Clothing  given  to  them  to 
make  up  or  to  finish  was  often  used  as  bedding. 

These  observations,  it  must  be  remembered,  represent  impressions 
and  observations  rather  than  statistical  inquiries,  but  they  serve  to 
reveal  a  difficult  situation,  and  one  that  has  not  yet  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

National  interest  in  the  sweat  shop  led  to  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  The 
observations  and  conclusions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittees on  Manufactures  in  1893  for  the  whole  country  are  particu- 
larly appUcable  to  New  York. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  proportion — ^probably  one-half — of  the 
goods  thus  distributed  for  making  are  made  up  by  the  emplovees  of 
the  contractor  in  factories,  and  under  conditions  which — though  vary- 
ing largely,  according  to  the  class  of  labor  employed,  local  factory 
laws  and  their  enforcement,  etc. — are  not  such  as  to  call  for  special 
comment. 

As  to  a  very  large  portion,  however — so  nearly  one-half  that  it  may 
be  so  regarded — the  work  is  subcontracted  from  the  first  contractor. 

A  great  part,  therefore,  of  the  work  which  the  original  contractor 
receives  is  given  out  to  subcontractors,  each  of  whom  employs  hands — 
generally  less  than  20.  As  to  these  subcontractors,  it  is  the  ex- 
ception that  a  tolerable  workshop  is  provided  or  that  their  work 
is  done  under  tolerable  conditions.     From  them,  in  the  first  place, 

o  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  of  New  York,  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  1,  1887,  p.  26. 

ft  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  of  New  York,  for  1891,  p.  40. 
•Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  of  New  York,  for  1892,  p.  13. 
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must  be  sweated  the  profits  of  the  first  contractor,  while  the  subcon- 
tractor's compensation  must  be  sweated  in  turn  from  employees  who 
will  work  for  less  wages  than  those  employed  in  the  larger  shops  and 
under  conditions  generally  inconsistent  with  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

A  typical  and  a  most  general  example  of  these  subcontractor' 
estabhsnments  is  the  so-called  tenement  sweat  shop,  where  the  main 
workroom  is  one  of  the  two  larger  rooms  of  the  tenement  flat,  and, 
oyerflowing  into  the  adjacent  rooms,  is  made  to  accommodate  from 
6  to  16,  or  even  more,  "sweating"  employees — men,  women,  and 
children;  while  in  the  other  lar^e  room  of  the  flat  is  the  domestic 
headquarters  of  the  **  sweater,'^  his  living,  sleeping,  and  cooking 
arrangements  overflowing  into  the  workroom — employees  whom  he 
boaros,  and  who  eat  at  their  work  and  sleep  on  the  ^oods,  frequently 
completing  the  intimate  connection  of  living  ana  manufacturing 
conditions. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  under  which  probably  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  ready-made,  and  somewhat  (though  only  a  small  per 
cent)  of  our  custom-made,*clothing  is  made.  The  people  engaged  in 
the  business  are  among  those  whoso  families  are  most  prolific,  whose 
sense  of  order  and  cleanliness  is  least  developed,  and  by  whom  the 
distinction  between  Hving  and  work  rooms  is  least  comprehended, 
not  to  say  made.  The  premises  are  generally  dirty  to  the  point  or 
filth,  though  in  frequent  cases  one  wonders  at  their  comparative  good 
order,  especially  when  one  notes  how  invariably  the  landlord's  duty 
is  even  more  ne»ar]ected  than  is  that  of  the  tenant,  and  the  halls  and 
staircases  more  mthy  and  out  of  repair  than  the  private  rooms.  These 
so-called  shops  are.  generally  speaking,  in  the  most  squalid  and  densely 
populated  parts  or  the  city. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  bottom  step.  To  some  extent  from  the 
first  contractors,  to  a  larger  extent  from  these  tenement  sweaters, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  from  each  other,  the  heads  of  single 
families — inhabiting  one  or  more  rooms,  and  generally  accommodating 
either  another  famUy  as  subtenants  or  a  number  of  lodgers  or  board- 
ers— secure  lots  of  work  to  be  made  up  at  a  price  which  permits  the 
ones  from  whom  they  secure  it  to  ** sweat"  a  profit  from  them.  By 
this  class,  known  as  the  ^  *  tenement-home  workers,"  is  probably  made 
nearly  one-fourth  of  our  ready-made  clothing  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  branch  known  as  '*cluldren*s"  clothes.  Even  in  the  custom- 
\;atering  trade,  while  there  is  little  room  left  for  the  middleman,  yet  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  handled  by  comparatively  well-paid  oper- 
atives who  are  allowed  to  do  part  of  their  work  at  home.  In  many 
cases,  possibly  in  most  of  the  cases  in  some  cities,  the  conditions  are 
not  particularly  bad. 

Tne  great  mass,  however,  of  the  tenement-home  work  is  of  a  medium 
or  low-grade  ready-made  goods,  from  the  price  for  making  up  which 
frequently  two,  and  sometimes  more,  middlemen's  profits  must  be 
sweated.  The  households  in  which  it  is  made  include  many  of  the 
most  wretched  in  which  human  beings  exist  among  us.  The  condi- 
tions of  squalor  and  filth  are  such  as  m  a  large  proportion  of  cases  to 
make  even  inspection  impossible  except  by  one  nardened  to  the  proc- 
ess, while  the  quarters  toward  which  this  work  seems  to  tend  are  the 
edoies  into  which  seem  to  have  drifted  the  most  wretched  and  igno- 
rant of  our  population,  and  from  which  are  scattered  much  of  the 
crime  and  more  of  the  disease  that  infest  our  large  cities.     From  the 
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wholesale  manufacturer,  marketing  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000 
worth  of  TOods  per  year,  through  me  middleman  to  the  home-tene- 
ment worker,  the  steps  are  steadily  downward — of  decreasing  prom- 
inence and  respectability  in  a  business  way,  of  decreasing  comfort  and 
compensation,  the  profit  of  each  one  of  the  line,  above  the  wretch 
who  toils  at  the  bottom,  being  sweated  from  the  one  next  below  him. 

So  far  as  concerns  operatives  in  the  contractors'  shop*,  while  there 
may  be  much  to  suggest  as  to  certain  instances  and  places,  yet  yomr 
committee  has  found  no  such  general  condition  as  to  call  for  congres- 
sional consideration.  In  several  cities  their  condition  is  being 
steadily  bettered  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  local  or  state  inspectors. 
The  operatives  employed  in  them  receive  the  ordinary  wages  of  other 
labor,  skilled  or  unskilled,  of  similar  grade.  Woman  labor  is  neither 
exceptionally  prevalent  nor  poorlv  compensated,  and  child  labor  is 
little  used — ^probably  not  more  than  in  the  same  localities  and  in 
other  callings  it  would  be  used  without  question.  There  are.  of 
course,  generous  employers  and  tyrannical  ones,  good  ones  and  bad 
ones  01  every  kind;  out  their  only  special  features  worth  mentioning 
here  are  perhaps,  first,  that  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  labor  is 
extraordinary  when  compared  with  that  employed  in  other  occupa- 
tions, and  that  the  hours  are  frequently — though  by  no  means  inva- 
riably— longer  than  those  at  which  in  similar-sized  shops  of  other  indus- 
tries they  would  be  permitted  to  work. 

In  the  tenement  sweat  shops,  however,  the  conditions  are  radically 
changed  for  the  worse.  In  the  first  place,  unhealthy  and  unclean 
conditions  are  almost  universal,  while  those  of  filth  and  conta^on 
are  common.  The  proportion  of  foreign-bom  and  newly-amved 
immigrants  is  so  large  that  others  form  an  inconsiderable  proi>ortion. 
The  circumstances  or  the  wage-workers  making  them  more  dependent 
in  getting  along  in  the  new  country  to  which  they  have  come,  ihey 
are  more  subject  to  hard  treatment  by  the  subcontractor  or  sweater 
who  employs  them,  though  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  latter 
are  a  particularly  inhuman  class.  The  proportion  of  female  labor 
arises  to  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in  the  first  contractor's  shops, 
and  child  labor  is  generally  used,  while  as  to  wages  they  average  from 
25  to  33  J  per  cent  less  than  in  the  larger  shops,  and  as  to  hours  there 
is  practically  no  limit,  except  the  endurance  of  the  employee,  the  work 
not  merely  being  paid  for  by  the  task,  but  the  task  so  adjusted  as 
practically  to  drive  from  the  shop  each  employee  who  is  not  willing 
to  work  to  the  limit  of  physical  endurance,  the  hours  of  labor  under 
this  system  rarely  being  less  than  12,  generally  13  or  14,  and  fre- 
quently from  15  to  18  hours  in  the  24. 

The  lot,  however,  of  these  tenement-house  shopworkers  is  enviable 
compared  to  that  of  those  engaged  in  tenement-house  home  work, 
except,  however,  the  limited  number  as  above  noted  engaged  in  the 
customs  trade  under  a  different  system.  The  tenement-house  worker 
is  almost  invariably  a  foreigner,  generally  of  a  short  stay  in  this 
country,  frequently  defective  in  habits  or  physical  or  in  mental 
capacity,  or  a  woman  whom  the  death  or  worthlessness  of  her 
husband  leaves  to  support  a  family,  which  prevents  her  leaving  her 
home.  Here  the  labor  is  practically  all  foreign  bom.  The  women 
are  more  numerous  than  the  men,  and  the  children  are  as  numerous 
as  either.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  the  one,  two,  or  tliree  rooms 
occupied  by  the  family,  which  probably  has,  as  subtenants  or  board- 
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ers,  an  equal  number  of  outsiders.  No  pretense  is  made  of  separating 
the  work  from  the  household  affairs,  ir  such  a  term  can  be  used  to 
describe  the  existence  of  these  people.  The  hours  observed  are 
simply  those  which  endmrance  or  necessity  prescribe.  Children  are 
worKed  to  death  by  the  side  of  their  parents,  who  are  dying  from 
overwork  or  disease. 

Contagious  diseases,  which  are  specially  prevalent  amon^  theee 
people,  thrive  alon^  with  their  work,  and  even  death  may  distract 
rrom  tlieir  occupation  only  the  one  or  the  few  necessary  to  dispose 
of  the  body.  As  to  wages,  there  practically  is  no  compensation 
which  could  be  properly  so-called.  The  work  has  been  secured  by 
ruinous  underbidding  of  even  the  tenement-house  sweat  shops,  or  by 
subcontract  from  them,  and  is  almost  invariably  piece  work,  involving 
several  processes,  part  of  which  mav  be  attended  to  by  the  head  or 
the  fanuly  and  the  rest  by  its  other  members,  according  to  their 
capacity.  Indeed,  as  to  this  class  of  labor,  it  consists  in  so  Targe  part 
of  those  who  are  compelled  to  accept  rather  than  to  choose  their 
work  that  it  is  taken  without  reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  liveli- 
hood being  made  thereby,  the  miserable  workers  getting  simply  all 
Uiat  they  can  from  it,  begging  as  much  as  possible  to  supplement 
their  below-starvation  wages,  and  dying  or  being  taken  chaige  of  by 
the  charitable  authorities  when  they  are  driven  to  tiiat  extreme.  (*) 

About  this  period  in  the  larger  contract  shops  some  beginnings  of 
organization  had  been  made  among  employees  and  something  done 
toward  establishing  standard  hours  and  working  condition.  In  the 
direction  of  the  outside  contract  shop,  the  severance  of  living  quarters 
from  the  workroom  is  the  achievement  of  this  period.  The  tenement- 
house  shop  evil  was  attacked  by  legislation  and  in  1892  the  first 
sweat-shop  act  was  passed  in  New  York. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  act  were  the  following:  The  manufacture 
of  clothing  in  tenements  used  as  dwellings  was  prohibited  to  any 
persons  other  than  the  immediate  members  of  the  family.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  law  was  directed  against  tenement  shops.  In  the  second 
place,  a  license  was  required  as  condition  for  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  both  in  shops  and  in  homes.  Sanitary  conditions  and  general 
cleanliness  were  made  requisites  for  the  granting  of  the  license.  In 
the  case  of  shops,  conditions  as  to  the  number  of  persons  in  any  given 
room  were  regulated  in  order  to  prevent  overcrowding.  The  employ- 
ment or  the  giving  of  work  to  unlicensed  persons  by  the  manu- 
facturers was  forbidden.  Provision  was  made  for  tagging  garments 
found  in  shops  or  homes  failing  to  comply  with  the  law  as  tenement 
made.  Unfortunately  adequate  provision  was  not  made  for  the' 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

This  first  act  of  the  legislature  nevertheless  helped  to  better  con- 
ditions. The  worst  places  were  wiped  out.  As  an  indication  of 
conditions  in  New  York,  600  applications  for  permits  were  refused; 

o  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  on  the  Sweating  System,  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  1893,  pp.  vi-viii. 
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260  granted ;  250  shops  ordered  yacated.  (*)  This  record  b  ample  evi* 
dence  of  conditions  as  they  existed.  In  Brooklyn  the  situation  was 
far  better.  As  a  result  of  the  law  there  were  erected  in  New  York, 
in  1893, 59  modem  buildings  on  former  tenement  sites  with  a  capacity 
of  483  shops.  Eighty-five  tenement  houses  were  remodeled  and 
devoted  exclusively  to  shops.  The  factory  inspector  estimated  that 
371  tenement  shops  were  closed  to  outside  workers  and  that  17,147 
persons  had  been  driven  from  the  tenements.  (*) 

With  the  disorganized  condition  prevalent  in  the  trade,  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  there  should  be  adequate  or  reliable  statis- 
tics on  the  question  of  wages,  hours,  or  extent  of  male,  female,  and 
child  labor.  In  regard  to  hours  the  limit  seems  to  have  been  very 
often  the  limit  of  physical  endurance,  as  was  shown  in  the  reports 
quoted  above.  Twelve  hours  seems  to  have  been  the  minimum  for 
shop  workers,  and  the  maximum  seems  to  have  been  as  high  as  16  or 
even  18  hours.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  extreme  hours  are  for 
the  rush  seasons.  By  1895,  however,  progress  had  been  made  toward 
a  ten-hour  day.  What  reports  on  hours  there  are  do  not  distinguish 
hours  for  men  from  those  of  women,  who  were  not  considered  the 
important  part  of  the  labor  force,  and  were  frequently  ignored  in 
the  discussions. 

The  development  of  the  industry  in  New  York  during  the  period 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  importance  of 
the  work  of  women.  As  the  Qermans  were  displaced,  men  working 
at  the  machine  did  the  work  left  to  women  in  German  shops.  The 
same  was  true  of  some  forms  of  basting — particularly  imder  the  task 
system.  This  left  to  the  women  largely  the  simplest  and  poorest 
paid  work. 

It  is  well  to  remember  also  that  during  this  period  the  other  sewing 

trades  developed  even  more  rapidly   than  clothing,   opening  for 

women  work  more  attractive  and  easier  than  the  work  on  men's 

clothing. 

CmCAOO,  1880  TO  1895. 

Chicago  was  the  last  of  the  great  clothing  cities  to  develop  its 
industry.  In  1860  the  total  output  of  clothing,  custom  and  ready 
made,  amounted  to  little  in  excess  of  half  a  million  dollars.  With 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  West  and  the  increasing  importance  of 
Chicago,  the  industry  grew  apace,  increasing  by  1870  to  $5,669,990, 
or  tenfold.  The  output  for  1880  was  over  three  times  that  of 
1870  ($17,342,207),  and  the  product  in  1890  was  almost  double  that 
for  1880  ($32,517,228). («)  In  1890  Chicago  had  assumed  second  place 
in  the  industry,  which  position  it  still  retains. 

a  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspector  of  New  York,  for  1892,  p.  42. 
h  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspector  of  New  York,  for  1893,  p.  12. 
€  Figures  for  rcady-mado  and  custom  clothing  combined. 
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That  there  should  be  a  large  growth  of  the  industry  in  Chicago 
was  but  natural.  Its  location  in  a  rich  and  populous  region,  its  im- 
portance as  a  railroad  center,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  labor  force 
were  factors  making  for  the  rapid  upbuilding  of  the  industry.  Owing 
to  the  city's  natural  advantages  for  other  industries — ^packing,  iron 
and  steel  production — the  sewing  trades  have  not  assumed  the  same 
importance  in  Chicago  as  in  New  York.  The  industries  mentioned 
appealed  to  male  labor  more  than  the  clothing  trade,  while  women, 
on  the  other  hand,  lacked  opportunity  in  other  sewing  trades.  These 
circumstances  account  in  part  for  the  larger  proportion  of  women 
in  the  men's  clothing  industry  of  Chicago. 

The  industry  in  Chicago  had  its  origin  in  the  family  shop.  As 
the  trade  expanded,  there  deyeloped  on  the  basis  of  the  family  shop 
the  larger  contract  shops,  which  maintained  the  characteristics  of 
their  origin.  They  were  frequently  located  in  dwellings,  and  in  each 
case  the  members  of  the  contractor's  family  were  the  nucleus  of  the 
force.  In  addition  to  this  type  of  shop,  there  deyeloped  also  the 
outside  contract  shop. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  labor  force  at  work  in  the  industry, 
the  nationalities  that  developed  the  clothing  industry  were  the 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  Bohemians,  Jews,  Poles,  and  Italians. 
The  Scandinavian  and  Slavic  races  showed  marked  preference  for 
Chicago,  as  the  Jews  and  Italians  did  for  New  York. 

In  Chicago  the  changes  in  the  races  proceeded  more  gradually,  and 
there  never  took  place  such  a  preponderance  of  one  race  as  prevailed 
in  New  York.  The  most  interesting  changes  in  the  period  were  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  and  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  Poles  and  other  Slavs ,  and  more  recently 
of  Italians. 

In  the  following  table  there  are  reproduced  estimates  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  labor  force  in  1886  and  1900,  as  found  in  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission: 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  RACE  AMONG  CLOTmNO  WORKERS  m  CHICAGO  IN  1888  AND  IffX). 
[From  Industrial  Commission  Report,  Vol.  XV,  p.  325.] 


Race. 

Per  cent  of  each 
race  In— 

Race. 

Per  cent  of  each 
race  In— 

1886. 

1000. 

1886. 

1900. 

Swedes 

30 
30 
26 
10 

2S 
25 
25 
5 

Poles 

15 

Bohemians 

Others 

5 

5 

Jews 

Total 

Germans 

100 

100 

in  the  table  following  is  found  a  classification  of  the  contract  shops 
in  1890,  according  to  the  race  of  the  contractor,  and  also  the  number 
of  employees  foimd  in  the  shops,  similarly  classified  according  to  the 
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race  of  the  contractors.  This  srrvos  a«  sonic  clue  to  the  race  distri- 
bution of  the  labor  force,  for  as  a  rule  the  employees  in  contract 
shops  are  of  the  same  race  as  i\w  coiitnirtor.  This  rule  has  impor- 
tant exceptions,  however,  pariicularly  in  the  emplojonent  of  Itaiian 
home  finishers.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  the  early  nineties  the 
Bohemians  and  Scandinavians  were  the  most  important  races  in  the 
industry. 

CLOTHING  CONTRACTORS  IN  CHICAGO  IN  1890,  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYEES,  CLASSIFIBD 
BY  RACE  OF  THE  PROPRIETORS. 


[From  Seventh  BlennlAl  Report  of  the  Buraiu  of  Labor  StatlsUos  of  lUlaots.  1891-192.  pp.  t81»  882J 

Number  of  shops,  the  proprietors  of  which  are— 

Garments. 

Bohe- 
mians. 

Scandi- 
navians. 

German. 

Polish. 

Hebrew. 

Other. 

TotaL 

Coats 

200 
19 
3 

15 
43 

79 

60 
35 

7 
1 

7 

47 
24 

80 

342 

Pants 

1 

122 

Vests 

2 
50 

1 
7 
3 

91 

Cloaks , 

2 

7 

2 

61 

Bovs'  coats 

2 
5 
3 

22 

KnW  pants 

15 

Buttonholes 

7 

3 

I 

0 

Total  contracton 

232 

154 

103 

80 

93 

4 

606 

Nmnber  of  employees  in  shops 
of  various  contractors. 

2,682 

2,690 

1,366 

1,092 

1,241 

26 

9,097 

The  information  for  the  following  account  of  the  situation  is  taken 
largely  from  the  investigation  made  in  1892  by  the  Illinois  bureau  of 
labor  statistics: 

The  total  number  of  employees  found  in  1891  was  approximately 
10,000.  The  employers  were  Bohemians,  Scandinavians,  Germans, 
Jews,  and  Poles,  in  the  order  enumerated;  the  few  Irish  and  American 
shops  may  be  ignored. 

A  division  of  labor  along  the  Unes  of  race  followed  the  movements 
in  immigration.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighties  the  Bohemians  had 
come  to  dominate  coat  making,  leaving  to  the  Scandinavians  the 
manufacture  of  pants  and  vests.  The  Germans  and  Poles  were 
employed  on  both  coats  and  pants.  The  Jews  invaded  the  field  of 
the  Bohemians  and  began  the  manufacture  of  coats.  The  Italians 
were  the  home  workers,  .finishing  pants.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
coat  shops  were  controlled  by  Bohemians,  the  Gtermans  and  the  Jews 
ranking  next.  The  Scandinavians  and  Germans  controlled  the 
manufacture  of  pants;  the  former  number  one-third,  the  latter  over 
one-fourth  of  the  contractors.  Poles  and  Bohemians  owned  about 
one-third  of  the  pants  shops.  Vest  making  was  almost  monopolized 
by  the  Scandinavians,  who  owned  eight-ninths  of  the  vest  shops. 

The  shops  in  Chicago  were  developed  in  a  number  of  districts  along 
the  lines  of  nationality.  The  Bohemian  district  is  the  largest  and 
lies  chiefly  on  West  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twentieth, 
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and  Twenty-first,  Allport,  and  Throop  streets  in  the  region  tributary 
to  Blue  Island  ayenue.  The  Jewish  districts  are  chiefly  on  Twelfth, 
Fourteenth,  Maxwell,  Jefferson,  and  Clinton  streets.  The  Polish 
district  lies  along  Milwaukee  and  North  Ashland  avenues  and  Noble 
street.  The  Scandinavian  and  German  districts  occupy  the  streets 
on  the  north  side  between  Chicago  avenue  and  Division  street.  All 
these  sections  were  in  the  heart  of  the  dense  foreign  communities  on 
which  the  contractors  depended  for  their  labor  force. 

Up  to  the  later  nineties  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  Chicago 
was  carried  on  almost  without  exception  under  the  contract  system. 
The  work  of  the  larger  firms  was  distributed  among  as  many  as  a 
hundred  contractors,  working  in  different  districts  and  under  different 
conditions.  Some  of  the  work  was  sent  out  for  manufacture  to  the 
East. 

There  were  few,  if  any,  **  inside *'  shops  in  the  trade  at  this  time; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  shops  were  at  the 
same  time  used  as  dwellings  by  the  so-called  ''sweaters."  The  best 
shops  were  those  of  the  Scandinavians.  The  Bohemian  shops  were 
fair;  the  others  of  dominant  nationalities  were  dirty  and  insanitary. 
There  was  considerable  crowding,  nearly  one-half  of  the  force  working 
in  shops  having  less  than  500  cubic  feet  of  space  per  person. 

Most  of  the  shops  were  in  old  dwelling  houses  or  stores  never 
intended  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Many  of  them  were  in  two- 
story  buildings;  a  great  many  in  one-story  structiu'es;  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  buildings  were  frame.  The  largest  number  of  shops  were 
located  on  the  ground  floor;  one-third  of  the  total  were  located  on 
the  basement  floor,  4  to  6  feet  below  the  street  level,  and  were 
often  damp.  Some  shops  fronted  on  alleys  and  had  their  origin 
in  convertcKl  stables.  The  streets  in  the  district  were  unpaved,  badly 
drained,  and  neglected.  The  number  of  shops  in  Uving  rooms  were 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  number  of  shops  in  tenement 
houses  was  far  larger  than  the  number  outside  of  tenements. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  shops  were  supplied  with  power. 
Here  too,  the  Scandinavians  were  in  the  lead,  owning  99  per  cent  of 
the  total  shops  supplied  with  power.  Only  24  coat  shops  and  22 
pants  shops  had  power.  However,  63  vest  shops  were  supplied 
with  power.    Steam  and  gas  were  the  forms  of  power  employ^. 

Home  work  was  very  extensive.  While  practically  none  of  it 
existed  on  coats  and  comparatively  little  on  vests  (10  per  cent  of  the 
entire  force),  almost  aU  the  finishing  of  pants  was  done  in  the  homes 
and  by  Italian  and  Polish  women.  The  same  conditions  of  filth, 
crowding,  and  contagion  were  found  in  general  among  this  class  of 
workers,  who  were  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

As  the  industry  had  developed  in  Chicago  the  majority  of  the 
workers  were  women.     The  per  cent  of  children  was  high.     Naturally 
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the  largest  per  cent  of  men  was  found  in  coat  shops;  but  eyen  here 
women  operators  far  outnumbered  the  male  machine  hands.  In  the 
pants  and  vest  shops  few  men  were  employed  outside  of  the  work  of 
pressing  and  trimming. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  employees 
by  occupation  and  by  sex.  The  proportion  of  women  employed  is 
striking,  when  compared  with  the  proportion  of  women  employed  in 
the  eastern  cities,  where  men  took  over  much  of  the  work  done  in 
Chicago  shops  by  women. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  CHICAGO  CLOTHING  FACTORIES,  BY  BEX  AND 

OCCUPATION. 


[From  7th  Btennlal  Report  of  the  Bureaa  of  Labor  Btatlsttcs  of  IlUiiois, 

1801-1802,  p.  438.] 

Number  of  employees  in  shops  making— 

Oocupatlon. 

Coats  (338  shops). 

Vests  (00  shops). 

Pants  (122  shops). 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Mate. 

TotaL 

Operators 

146 
41 
394 
685 
194 

1,174 

2,026 

16 

1,820 

2,067 
410 
685 
212 

4 

7 
55 
141 
49 

677 
286 

581 
293 
55 
141 
586 

9 
3 

82 
306 

44 

055 

1,525 

1 

1 

48 

064 

Fuiishere 

1,528 

33 

Pressers 

537' 

307 

Mlsoellaoeous ..........  . 

is 

87 

Total 

1,460 

8,234 

4,604 

256 

1,400 

1,666 

804 

2,525 

2,010 

The  per  cent  of  children  is  reported  to  have  been  high.  There  are 
no  separate  statistics  for  the  shops  devoted  to  men's  clothing.  In 
the  total  garment  industry,  of  which  men's  clothing  constituted  the 
largest  proportion,  children  numbered  about  7  or  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  force. 

The  following  data  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Illinois  factory 
inspectors: 

NUMBER  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  IN  CHICAGO  GARMENT  FACTORIES. 


Year. 

Shops. 

Employees. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1803 

704 
1,413 
1,715 

2,611 
4,400 
5,817 

3,617 
5,912 
7,780 

505 

721 

1,307 

6,833 

1804 

11,108 

1896 

14,004 

In  the  better  shops  hours  of  work  were  60  per  week ;  in  the  worst 
shops,  16  hours  per  day — from  5  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  The  work  was  not 
sharply  marked  by  seasons,  though  dull  in  winter. 

There  are  no  definite  statistics  for  wages  in  Chicago  during  this 
period.  In  the  coat  shop,  week  rates  were  the  rule.  In  pants  and 
vest  shops,  piece  rates. 
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This  is  the  situation  found  in  the  Chicago  clothing  indiistry  toward 
the  close  of  the  period  from  1880  to  1896.  The  industry  was  in  a  dis- 
organized condition.  The  contract  system  was  the  rule.  Many  of 
the  shops  were  located  in  tenements,  and  others  in  homes.  Home 
finishing  flourished. 

While  conditions  in  Chicago  were  not  as  bad  as  in  New  York,  the 
evil»  were  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  severest  condemnation  from  the 
Illinois  legislature.  (")  The  investigation  by  the  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics in  1892  was  followed*by  a  lej^islative  inquiry  in  1893.  As  was 
previously  pointed  out,  an  inade<iuate  attempt  at  local  regulation 
was  made  by  the  Chicago  board  of  health  in  1893,  and  later  a  state 
law  was  passed  regulating  sweat  shops  and  organizing  a  department 
of  factory  inspection.  The  manufacture  of  clothing  in  living  rooms 
was  prohibited  to  all  but  immediate  members  of  the  family.  This 
provision  was  aimed  at  the  home  shop.  A  system  of  license  for  cloth- 
ing shops,  whether  home  or  in  shop  buildings,  was  introduced  and 
machinery  for  factory  inspection  provided.  At  the  same  time  a 
child-labor  law  was  enacted,  making  it  illegal  to  employ  children 
under  the  age  of  14,  and  limiting  their  hours  to  8  per  day.  Going 
beyond  the  legislation  in  other  States,  the  law  prescribed  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  women,  but  this  provision  was  not  upheld  by  the  courts. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  FROM  1895  TO  1908. 

From  the  middle  of  the  nineties  a  new  period  may  be  said  to  begin 
for  the  clothing  industry.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  indus- 
trial prosperity,  scarcely  interrupted  before  the  panic  of  1907.  The 
industry  had  been  brought  under  state  supervision  by  legislation 
affecting  nearly  all  clothing  centers.  The  deplorable  conditions  of 
the  clothing  worker,  made  more  wretched  by  the  industrial  depres- 
sion, had  called  attention  to  the  industry,  and  factory  legislation  and 
inspection  were  applied  to  the  problem  of  better  sanitary  conditions 
for  the  employee,  and  the  worst  evils  of  the  tenement  shops  were 
abolished.  With  the  expansion  of  the  industiy,  it  entered  upon  fur- 
ther development  toward  the  factory  system — manufacturers  estab- 
lishing their  own  shops.  Power  came  into  general  use  for  driving  the 
machines,  and  to  that  extent  ameliorated  the  conditions  of  a  large 
class  of  workers.  Improved  conditions  of  work,  brought  about  by 
factory  legislation,  the  growth  of  inside  shops,  and  the  introduction  of 
power  are,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  features  in  the  development 
of  the  industry  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

When  the  country  began  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  financial 
depression  of  1893,  there  was  a  demand  for  a  better  quality  of  clothing. 
TUs  was  further  stimulated  by  the  firms  themselves.  Advertising 
methods  had  been  developed  along  with  the  general  improvement  in 

o  Journal  lUinoifl  House  of  ReprosentativM,  liar.  1, 1893|  pp.  376-378. 
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business,  and  the  already  keen  competition  of  the  clothing  manufac- 
turer was  increased.  To  counteract  the  prejudice  against  ready-made 
clothing,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  recent  publication  of  sweat- 
shop conditions,  many  manufacturers  began  to  advertise  that  their 
goods  were  not  the  product  of  the  ''sweat  shops,"  but  were  made  up 
in  their  own  factories.  The  demand  for  clothing  of  finer  grades  and 
made  under  more  sanitary  conditions  called  for  a  closer  supervision 
of  his  factory  output  by  the  manufacturer  than  the  old  contract-shop 
system  allowed.  All  of  these  factors  contributed  to  produce  shops 
owned  and  directly  controlled  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  introduction  of  these  so-called  ''inside  shops"  was  of  ^at 
significance  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  employees.  It  meant  work- 
shops built  for  manufacturing  purposes  with  better  light  and  ventila- 
tion, and  more  sanitary  conditions.  It  meant,  further,  standard  hours 
and  regular  factory  conditions.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  factory 
system,  until  in  some  of  the  leading  centers  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
clothing  is  produced  on  the  premises  of  the  manufacturer,  reacted  in 
improving  conditions  in  the  contract  shop,  thus  making  for  better- 
ment everywhere. 

The  growth  of  the  volume  of  the  industry  made  for]  improvement  in 
the  contract  shops  by  enlarging  their  size.  This,  together  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  its  enforcement  by  factory  inspectors  in 
the  different  States,  forced  the  contractor  to  betake  himself  to  better 
quarters  and  conduct  his  shop  along  factory  methods. 

The  enlargement  of  the  unit  of  production  reacted  on  the  technical 
methods  of  the  industry.  Here'  the  most  significant  change  is  the 
almost  universal  introduction  of  power.  Machine  operating  was 
made  much  easier,  while  at  the  same  time  the  output  was  augmented. 

The  increase  of  the  size  of  the  unit  made  profitable  the  introduction 
of  special  machines.  Edge-pressing  machines  were  introduced, 
diminishing  the  amount  of  physical  exertion  necessary  in  this  occupa- 
tion. Machines  were  devised  to  perform  what  had  been  hand 
processes — usually  poorly  paid  hand  work  of  women  and  children. 
Of  this  character  is  the  serging  machine,  the  collar  and  lapel  padding 
machines,  the  various  felling  machines,  the  tacking  machines,  and  the 
ticket-sewing  machines.  Other  labor-saving  devices  were  invented, 
such  as  various  double-needle  machines  and  machines  with  knives,  to 
enable  them  to  perform  two  or  more  operations  at  once.  In  cutting, 
the  introduction  of  the  band  knife  enabled  enormous  piles  of  cloth  to 
be  cut  at  once.  In  these  ways  the  increasing  demand  for  clothing  was 
met  by  improved  processes  of  production. 

The  development  of  the  large  shop  and  the  improvement  of  the 
grade  of  clothing  produced,  replaced  the  task  system  and  the  hap- 
hazard division  of  labor  in  the  contract  shop  by  a  carefully  planned 
division  of  labor.     New  York  is  the  only  place  where  the  task  system 
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still  obtains,  and  here  it  is  confined  to  contract  shops.  Even  in  these 
shops  it  is  on  the  decline. 

In  this  period  the  oi^anization  of  labor  in  the  industry  made  head- 
way. The  union  label  was  extensively  used  for  a  while  and  unionism 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  movement  for  bettering  conditions  of 
labor  in  trade. 

Immigration  continued  throughout  this  period,  but  though  the 
additions  to  the  labor  force  were  large,  the  expansion  of  the  industry 
prevented  the  evils  which  had  manifested  themselves  in  the  sweating 
of  the  eighties  and  nineties.  The  immigrants  were  largely  of  the  same 
race  as  had  established  themselves  before  this  period.  The  immigrant 
tailors  entering  the  country  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1908,  are 
shown  by  race  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  IMMIGRANT  TAILORS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1906,  BY  RACE. 

[From  the  annual  rei>ort  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1908,  p.  81.] 


Race. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Race. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Hebrew 

14,882 

2,100 

821 

288 

225 

78.2 
11.0 
4.3 
1.6 
1.1 

Irish 

136 
559 

1.0 

Italian  r 

All  others 

2.9 

Total 

Bohemian 

19,011 

100.0 

EoffUsh 

Numerous  changes  affected  the  industry  as  a  whole.  With  the 
inauguration  of  the  inside  shop,  the  clothier  drew  nearer  to  his  labor 
force,  and  became,  in  fact,  a  clothing  manufacturer.  At  the  same 
time  he  entered  upon  more  intimate  relations  with  his  customers  and 
with  the  consumer.  The  jobber  was  eliminated  and  the  wholesaler 
dealt  directly  with  the  retailer.  Through  advertisement  and  guaranty 
he  came  nearer  to  the  consumer.  Brands  of  clothing  or  ''makes" 
assumed  vast  importance,  giving  greater  stability  to  the  industry. 
Largely  in  consequence  of  advertising  and  the  growth  of  large  firms, 
we  have  as  another  feature  of  the  period  the  more  thorough  nation- 
alization of  the  market. 

These  are  undoubtedly  steps  in  advance.  Moreover,  the  phe- 
nomenal prosperity  of  the  decade  made  for  steadier  work  and  higher 
wages,  improving  thereby  the  conditions  of  the  workers,  in  spite 
of  an  unprecedented  influx  of  immigration.  Hours  were  diminished, 
wages  increased,  and  child  labor  regulated  and  reduced. 

The  effect  of  the  changes,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  to  adapt  the  industry 
to  a  larger  employment  of  women.  The  introduction  of  power  ren- 
ders machine  operating  less  arduous;  with  the  finer  subdivision  of 
work  and  the  simplification  of  processes  the  particular  occupations 
require  little  skill  and  may  be  learned  in  a  short  time.  Whether  the 
effect  of  these  changes  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  women 
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employed,  can  not,  however,  be  affirmed.  TTie  number  of  childr^i 
has  certain!}!  decreased.  Other  factors  besides  the  adaptation  of  the 
industry  to  women  enter  here,  such  as  the  development  of  the  other 
sewing  trades  and  the  continuance  of  immigration.  These  influ- 
ences, according  to  the  general  testimony  of  employers,  have  served 
to  reduce,  rather  than  augment,  the  proportion  of  women  ^nployed 
in  the  industry. 

Not  all  the  evils  in  the  industry  were  eliminated,  however,  in  this 
period.  The  contract  shop,  particularly  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  still  manifests  many  of  the  old  evils.  Worse  than  the  contract 
shop  is  the  continuance  of  the  practice  of  home  finishing  amid  con- 
ditions which  show  little  if  any  improvement. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TABLB  L— BXPL0YBB8,  BT  AOB  AHD  8XX,  VOB  BACH  GETT. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  the  number  and  per  cent  of  male 
and  female  employees  of  specified  ages  employed  in  the  clothing 
establishments  covered  by  this  investigation,  in  a  representative 
week.  First  for  the  males  and  then  for  the  females  in  the  case  of 
each  city  the  nuinber  and  per  cent  are  presented  in  parallel  columns, 
the  per  cents  being  the  per  cent  which  the  number  of  each  specified 
age  is  of  the  total  number  of  the  sex.  The  table  includes  for  the 
establishments  investigated  all  woman  and  child  employees  and  all 
male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations 
where  any  women  -and  children  were  also  engaged.  The  figures  refer 
to  the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during 
a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part 
of  1908.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was  as  a  rule  the  one  just 
prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  bureau.  Care  was 
taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  establishment 
was  running  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number  of 
employees  were  at  work. 

The  ages,  especially  of  the  younger  children,  were  verified  in  as 
large  a  number  of  cases  as  time  would  permit.  In  cases  where  it 
appeared  to  the  agent  that  the  ages  reported  by  the  children  in  the 
shop  were  not  correct,  inquiry  was  made  in  the  homes,  and  the  ages 
as  reported  were  corrected  if  there  was  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
what  the  true  ages  were.  In  no  case  was  the  age  of  any  child  tabu- 
lated other  than  as  reported  by  the  establishment  officiab  or  the 
parent  or  the  child,  imless  the  age  so  reported  was  proved  incorrect 
and  the  correct  age  established  by  conclusive  evidence. 

Absolutely  complete  reports  of  the  ages  of  the  employees  were  not 
secured.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  the  best  information 
that  could  be  secured  in  regard  to  age  was  in  the  form  "21  and  over." 
Such  form  of  report  was  due  to  an  unwillingness  of  the  employees  to 
give  their  exact  age  or  to  an  impression  that  such  a  report  was 
sufficiently  accurate,  or  in  cases  where  the  information  had  to  be 
secured  fix)m  the  overseer,  or  other  establishment  official  it  repre- 
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sented  the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy  which  his  knowledge  per- 
mitted.   All  these  reports  hare  been  tabulated  as  given. 

An  examination  of  the  colunms  of  the  table  relating  to  the  first 
city,  Chicago,  also  shows  that  636  males  were  found  employed  in  the 
establishments  investigated  in  that  city.  This,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, includes  all  males  imder  16  years  of  age,  but  at  16  and  above 
only  those  who  were  engaged  in  occupations  where  women  and 
children  also  worked.  It  will  be  seen  that  detailed  age  reports  were 
secured  for  all  but  61  meie  employees,  or  9.6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  exact  number  and  per  cent  are  shown  for  each  specified  age 
as  reported  up  to  24.  Beyond  that  the  employees  are  arranged  in 
groups,  25  to  29,  30  to  34,  35  to  44,  45  to  54,  55  to  64,  and  65  and  over. 
The  largest  per  cent  of  males  for  any  single  year,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
found  at  18  years  of  age,  namely,  6.4  per  cent  An  examination  of 
the  columns  relating  to  the  female  employees  shows  the  employment 
in  the  Chicago  establishments  investigated  of  4,022.  *  The  exact  ages 
were  reported  for  all  of  these  except  246,  who  were  reported  simply 
as  21  and  over,  this  constituting  6.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
percentage  column  shows  that  the  greatest  number  of  women  were 
17  years  of  age,  namely,  11.8  per  cent.  The  figures  relating  to  the 
other  cities  may  be  examined  and  will  show  in  like  maimer  the 
number  and  per  cent  employed  at  each  age. 

Tablb  I.— number  and  PER  CENT  OF  BiALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
OF  SPECIFIED  AGES  IN  THE  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVES- 
TIGATED, IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  CITIES. 


12  7«ara. 
layetrs. 
14  yean. 
Uyetn. 
10  years. 

17  yean. 

18  years. 

19  yean. 

20  yean. 

21  yean. 

22  yean. 


24  yean 

25  to  20' 
ao  to  34  yean. 

86  to  44  yean. 

4Sto54year8. 

ii  to  04  yean 

06  yean  and  over 

Othen,  reported  as  21  yean 

and  oyer 


Total. 


Chicago. 


Num- 
ber. 


030 


Per 
cent 


a2 
4.0 
42 
4.0 
4.4 
0.4 
6.2 
5.2 
40 
40 
42 
44 

143 
8.3 

10.5 

2.8 

1.8 

.8 

0.0 


loao 


Num< 
ber. 


2 

127 
188 
339 
474 
470 
445 
360 
230 
185 
138 
07 
206 
128 
160 
81 
81 
5 

240 


4,022 


Per 
oeot. 


ai 

3.1 
47 
8.4 
11.8 
11.7 
11.1 
0.0 
&9 
40 
8.4 
2.4 
7,4 
8.2 
42 
2.0 
.8 
.1 

&1 


loao 


BoGheeter. 


Males.        Females. 


Num- 


454 


Per 
cent. 


a7 
2.2 
2.2 
&1 
&7 
&0 
6.7 
8.3 
7.0 
6.7 
5.3 
21.0 

ia4 

18.0 

40 

1.6 

.7 


loao 


Niim« 
ber. 


1 

8 

23 

75 
118 
121 
120 
109 
88 
79 
75 
52 
101 
137 
194 
04 
14 
3 


Per 
oeDt. 


Nom- 


ai 

.5 
1.6 
5.0 
7.0 
8.1 
8.0 
7.3 
6.0 
5.3 
5.0 
3.5 
12.7 
9.1 
18.0 
43 
.0 
.2 

L7 


lOaO  8,008 


NmtToA. 


1 

7 

15 

03 

101 

129 

100 

130 

114 

88 

06 

100 

367 

279 

897 

110 

20 

10 

800 


Per 


.6 
2.1 
3.4 
43 
3.0 
47 
8.8 
8.0 
8.2 
3.0 

12.4 
0.4 

13.4 

3.9 

1.0 

.3 

27.2 


100.0 


Nmn- 
ber. 


1 
2 
0 
27 
109 
260 
202 
106 
260 
108 
140 

m 

03 
271 
170 
214 
82 
26 
0 


2,007 


Per 
oeot. 


% 

.8 
.0 
0.0 
OiO 
0.8 
0.0 
8.0 
6.4 
47 
8.4 
8.1 
OlO 
6.0 
7.1 
2.7 
.8 
.2 

140 


100.0 


•Lois  tliAQ  ooe-tenth  ofl  per  ooBt. 
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Tabli  I.— number  and  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
OP  SPECIFIED  AGES,  ETO.-Conchided. 


PhlMfllphla. 


BdtliDon. 


ToM. 


Ninii* 
ber. 


cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Pflr 
cent. 


Nam- 


Pflr 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

oent. 


Nmii< 
ber. 


Per 
oent 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
oent 


ttyeen. 

13  yean. 

14  yean. 
WJ 
10] 
173 
18  J 

S^ 

20  yean. 

tlyeon. 

12  yean. 

Syean. 

Myeen. 

Sto20: 


15  

10  to  34  yean. 
S6  to  44  yean. 
40  to  54  yean 
06  to  04  yean. 
00  yean  and  over. 
Othen,i 


1 

10 
11 
20 
20 
30 
27 
20 
25 
28 
27 
29 

103 
72 

103 
29 
5 


0.2 
2.7 
1.9 
3.4 
3.4 
5.1 
4.0 
4.9 
48 
4.8 
40 
49 
17.0 
12.8 
17.0 
49 
.9 


.  reported  as  21  yean 
and  over 


11 


1.9 


1 

81 
60 

96 
113 
128 
81 
76 
01 
58 
87 
84 
96 
04 
80 
49 
14 
5 

01 


ai 

2.7 
49 
&0 
9.9 
11.3 
7.1 
0.7 
5.4 
47 
3.8 
3.0 
&4 
5.0 
7.0 
48 
1.2 
.4 

5.4 


4 

4 
21 
20 
41 
54 
60 
54 
55 
08 
04 
50 
57 
190 
140 
102 
66 
16 
5 


0.8 
.8 
1.8 
1.7 
8.5 
40 
5.7 
46 
47 
5.4 
5.5 
48 
49 
16.8 
12.0 
16.4 
5.7 
1.4 
.4 


0 

a 

65 
80 
206 

241 

225 

107 

150 

97 

117 

88 

40 

104 

75 

107 

60 

28 

12 


2.5 
8.2 
8.9 

ia2 

U.9 
11.1 
9.7 
7.8 
48 
5.8 
48 
2.4 
&1 
8.7 
5.8 
8.0 
1.4 
.0 

(•) 


4 
7 
70 
88 
108 
220 
202 
247 
282 
246 
248 
281 
244 
840 
501 
818 
247 
65 
20 

878 


ai 
.1 

1.8 
1.4 
2.8 
8.9 
&0 
48 
48 
42 
42 
40 
42 
140 
10.2 
141 
48 
1.1 
.8 

15.1 


7 

57 

240 

374 

919 

1,230 

1,230 

1,041 

930 

047 

574 

480 

824 

1,019 

880 

764 

830 

112 

81 

770 


ai 

.6 
2.0 
8.2 
7.9 

lao 
lao 
ao 
a8 

5.5 
49 
8.7 
2.8 

a7 
ao 
ao 

2.9 
.9 
.8 

a7 


Total. 


loao 


1,137 


loao 


1,168 


100.0 


2,080 


loao 


5,812 


loao 


U,086 


100.0 


•  Lees  than  one-tanth  of  1  per  oent. 

TABLB  n.— XMPL0YBB8  OF  BACH  BACB  FOB  BACH  GITT  AHD  FOB  ALL 

QTIES  COKBINBD. 

This  table  shows  for  each  dty  the  number  and  per  cent  of  male 
and  female  employees  of  each  race  who  are  in  certain  specified  age 
groups.  The  figures  are  also  presented  for  the  five  cities  in  which 
ihe  investigation  was  made,  combined.  The  table  includes  for  the 
establishments  investigated  all  woman  and  child  employees  and  all 
male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  work  in  occupations 
where  any  women  and  children  were  also  engaged,  for  whom  the 
facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported.  The  males  16  years  of  age 
and  over  in  occupations  employing  no  women  and  children  are 
omitted.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end 
of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  all  cities  shows  that 
the  American  males  numbered  53 ;  13,  or  24.5  per  cent,  being  under  16 
years  of  age;  6,  or  9.4  per  cent,  being  16  or  17  years  of  age;  11,  or 
20^  per  cent,  being  18,  19,  or  20  years  of  age;  and  24,  or  46.3  per 
cent,  being  21  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  the  887  American  females, 
86,  or  9.6  per  cent,  were  under  16;  160,  or  16.9  per  cent,  were  16  or  17 
yean  of  age;  213,  or  24  per  cent,  were  18, 19,  or  20  years  old;  and 
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439,  or  49.5  per  cent,  ^ere  21  years  of  age  and  oyer.    In  like  manner 
(he  facts  are  shown  for  the  other  principal  races  and  for  each  city. 

Tabm  H.— number  and  per  C5ENT  OP  BLALB  AND  PEMALB  EMPLOY- 
EE8  IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  FOR  BACH  CITY  AND  FOR 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 

OmCACK). 


American. 

Bohemian. 

German. 

Male. 

Fomale. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mala. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Under  10  yean 

5 
12 
18 
82 

8.1 
19.8 
21.0 
51.0 

20 

6 

29 

60 

22.4 
4.8 

25.0 
48.8 

113 
202 
888 

814 

10.6 
24.3 
36.0 
20.2 

6 

8 

0 

21 

14.8 
8.0 
17.1 
00.0 

82 

50 
101 
180 

8.8 

10andl7yean 

1 
1 
1 

33.8 
83.8 
33.4 

13.8 

18  to  20  yean. 

27.8 

21  yean  and  over. 

40.0 

Total 

8 

loao 

82 

100.0 

110 

100.0 

1,077 

loao 

86 

100.0 

808 

100.0 

t 
Under  10  yean 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithuanian. 

10 
20 
40 
100 

3.8 
7.7 
16.4 
73.1 

18 
113 
204 
110 

2.9 
25.7 
40.4 
25.0 

2 

12 
9 
18 

4.9 
29.3 
21.9 
43.9 

82 
90 
112 
232 

0.9 
19.8 
24.0 
40.8 

1 

8 

40 

88 

l.S 

10  and  17  yean 

1 
8 
22 

8.9 
11.6 
84.0 

8.7 

18  to  20  yean 

48.8 

81  yean'and  over.. ••••.... 

40.8 

Total 

200 

100.0 

440 

100.0 

41 

100.0 

400 

100.0 

20 

100.0 

82 

100.0 

Polish. 

Scandinavian. 

Other  raoei. 

Under  10  yean 

18 
< 
13 
53 

16.5 

5.9 

15.5 

03.1 

100 
231 
333 
207 

11.8 
24.7 
85.5 
28.6 

5 
16 
44 

830 

1.8 

3.7 

11.0 

84.0 

1 

8 

6 

28 

2.7 
8.1 
13.6 
76.7 

10 
87 
89 
99 

5.4 

10  and  17  yean 

1 

1 

21 

4.8 
4.3 
91.4 

20  0 

18to20y4ra 

21.1 

81  yean  and  over 

63.6 

Total 

84 

100.0 

037 

100.0 

28 

100.0 

400 

100.0 

87 

100.0 

186 

100.0 

A^  group. 

TotaL 

Mala. 

Female. 

bar." 

Per 

oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent 

Under  10  yean 

57 
61 
107 
410 

9.1 

a.2 

17.1 
05.0 

817 

818 

1,274 

1,000 

7.9 

10  and  17  yean 

20.8 

18  to  20  yean 

81.7 

21  yean  and  over 

40.1 

..  .'     

Total 

026 

100.0 

4,012 

100.0 

1 
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tablb  n.— number  and  per  cent  of  male  and  female  employ- 
ees IN  selected  age  groups,  by  race,  etc.— Contmued. 

BOCHBSTBB. 


American. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

A<e  group. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fttnato. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  1ft  TMn. 

2 

1 

50.0 
25.0 

4 
18 
41 
99 

2.5 
11.1 
25.3 
61.1 

5 

8 

6 

47 

8.3 

5.0 

8.3 

78.4 

20 

61 

124 

416 

8.2 
9.8 
20.0 
67.0 

8 

16 

42 

166 

1.3 
7.1 
18.5 
73.1 

10uidl7yeira...I 

32 
79 
52 

19.6 

18  to  20  yean. 

48.5 

n  yetra'and  over 

1 

25.0 

31.9 

Totel 

4 

100.0 

162  100.0 

60 

100.0 

621  |100.0 

227 

100.0 

163 

loao 

Italian. 

PoliBh. 

Other  races. 

Under  leyMii 

3 
57 
51 
93 

1.6 
27.9 
25.0 
45.6 

1 
2 
4 

10 

5.9 
11.8 
23.6 

5S.8 

1 

13 
22 

7 

2.8 
30.2 
51.2 
16.3 

1 

3 

1 

20 

4.2 
8.3 
4.2 
83.3 

2 

12 

33 

233 

0.7 

16  and  17  years 

0 
27 
65 

8.9 
20.7 
64.4 

4.3 

18  to  20  years. 

11  8 

ii  ycara'and  over 

83.2 

Total 

101 

100.0 

204   100.0 

17 

100.0 

48 

100.0 

24 

100.0 

280 

100.0 

A<a  group. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

dum- 
ber. 

Per 

oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  le  yean 

12 

83 

79 

309 

2.8 
7.6 
18.2 
71.4 

80 
193 
850 
900 

2.0 

16  and  17  yean 

13.1 

18  to  20  yean 

23.8 

n  yean  and  0T«. ...«« . 

61.1 

Totikl 

433 

100.0 

1,473 

100.0 

1 
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Table  n.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOY 
££S  IN  SELECTED  AQE  CROUPS,  BY  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

HXWTOBX. 


Amorloan. 

Bohonlan. 

Oennan. 

AfiCroiip. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mali. 

tanala. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num* 
bar. 

Per 
cent. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 
cant. 

Under  16  yean 

1 

7 

9 

36 

1.0 
13.2 
17.0 
67.9 

10  and  17  yean 

1 

100.0 

3 

1 
82 

4.0 

L6 

991.9 

9 
36 
175 

4.1 

18  to  20  years 

10.4 

21  years  and  over 

3 

100.0 

79  5 

Total 

3 

100.0 

63 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

06 

loao 

220 

100.0 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithuanian. 

Under  10  years 

11 

72 

148 

1,401 

0.7 
4.4 

9.1 
85.8 

6 
104 
195 
202 

1.2 
20.5 
38.5 
39.8 

11 
79 
195 
751 

1.1 
7.0 
18.8 
72.6 

30 

352 

478 

1,166 

1.6 
17.4 
23.6 
67.6 

10  and  17  yw^rs.  ..,...*.  ^ .  ^ 

2 
8 
27 

6.4 

18to20yeEirs 

1 
87 

2.6 
97.4 

21  0 

21  years  and  over..... 

TSwO 

Total 

1,632   100.0 

607 

loao 

1,036 

100.0 

2,026 

100.0 

88 

100.0 

37 

100.0 

Polish. 

Scandinavian. 

Other  raoet. 

Undff  lOyean 

1 

1.2 

1 

8.9 

1 

12 
19 
88 

0.9 

10  %nd  17  yeftTS 

1 

loao 

4 
16 
07 

4.6 
18.4 
77.0 

ia4 

10.6 
72.2 

18  to  20  years 

13 
71 

15.3 
83.6 

7 
18 

26.9 
69.2 

21  yean  and  ow.. 

Total 

86 

100.0 

26 

loao 

1 

loao 

87 

100.0 

116 

loao 

A8B  croup. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fomala. 

Num. 
bar. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per- 
cent 

Under  10  years 

28 

168 

874 

2,892 

a8 

6.8 
12.7 
8L2 

89 
488 

762 
1,707 

L3 

10  and  17  years 

10.8 

18  to  20  years 

26i2 

21  years  and  0T« , 

87.2 

Total 

2.QA7    1 

L00.0 

2,986 

100.0 

1 
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Tabib  n.— number  and  per  cent  of  male  and  female  EaiPLOY- 
B£8  IN  selected  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RAGE,  BTC.-Continued. 

PHILADBLPESA. 


American. 

German. 

Hebrew. 

AgBfroop. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
t«nt. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
csnt. 

Under  10  yean 

8 

27.8 

0 
11 
18 

87 

40 
0.0 
14.8 
71.3 

1 

7.7 

< 

16 
14 
00 

8.8 

11.3 

lao 

74.4 

11 

13 

40 

220 

8.0 

40 
141 
77.4 

7 
41 
07 
60 

40 

10  end  17  yean 

23.0 

18  to  20  yean 

1 
7 

0.1 
03.0 

8 
8 

23.1 
00.2 

88.8 

21  yean'abdover 

33.0 

Total 

11 

100.0 

122 

100.0 

13 

100.0 

133 

loao 

284 

100.0 

174 

100.0 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Under  10  yean 

8 

18 

32 

133 

4.2 

9.4 

las 

60.0 

01 
134 
153 
244 

las 

22.0 
2S.0 
41.2 

10  and  i?  yean 

1 
2 
31 

2.0 
5.0 
01.2 

1 
8 
12 

0.3 
18.7 
76.0 

2 
18 

4 

88 

18  to  20  yean 

3 
8 

27.3 
72.7 

76.0 

21  yean  and  orer. 

10.7 

Total 

101 

loao 

602 

loao 

34 

loao 

11 

100.0 

10 

100.0 

24 

100.0 

oap. 

Other  races. 

Total 

Acesr 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  10 ymn...x..  .,    ..                     . 

8 
8 

12 
31 

8.0 

14.8 
21.4 
66.4 

23 
84 
82 
427 

41 
0.0 
146 
76.4 

84 
211 
286 

632 

7.0 

10  and  17  yean 

1 

1 
18 

6.0 

6.0 

88.2 

10.0 

18  to  ao  yean * 

25.0 

n  Tean'andoTer... 

47.8 

Total 

17 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

600 

100.0 

1,112 

lOOlO 
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Table  n.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOY- 
EES  IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  ETC.-€ontinued. 

BALTIXOBS. 


American. 

Bohemian. 

Oennan. 

A^sroop. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Nran- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
orat. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Under  16  years 

8 
3 
9 
12 

25.0 

0.4 

28.1 

37.5 

60 
102 
132 
185 

14.1 
20.9 
27.1 
37.9 

1 

1 

3 

29 

2.9 

2.9 

8.9 

85.3 

6 
9 
9 

7 

16.7 

sao 
sao 

23.3 

4 

3 

1 

43 

7.8 
6.9 
2.0 
84.3 

43 
61 
88 

224 

las 

W  ftT^d  17  ye^rs. ..........;. 

14.7 

18  to  20  years 

2L2 

31  years  and  over. 

618 

Total 

32 

100.0 

488 

loao 

84 

100.0 

30 

100.0 

51 

loao 

416 

100.0 

\ 

1 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithuanian. 

Under  16  years 

21 

67 

96 

443 

3.4 
9.2 
15.6 
71.8 

42 
199 
250 
125 

6.8 
32.3 
40.6 
2a3 

8 
14 
31 
133 

1.7 

7.7 

17.1 

73.6 

9 
35 
23 
90 

5.7 
22.3 
14.7 
57.3 

12 
23 
44 

67 

&2 

16  and  17  years 

9 
12 
120 

6.4 
8.5 
85.1 

16.8 

18  to  20  years 

sai 

21  years  and  over 

46.9 

Total 

617 

loao 

616 

loao 

181 

loao 

157 

100.0 

141 

100.0 

146 

100.0 

Polish. 

Other  races. 

Total. 

Under  16  years 

2 
7 

20 
53 

2.5 
8.5 
24.4 
64.6 

3 

8 
22 
26 

5.1 
13.5 
37.3 
44.1 

1 

1 

3 

•     13 

5.6 
6.6 
16.6 
72.2 

4 

12 
13 
72 

3.9 
1L9 
12.9 
71.3 

40 

95 

175 

846 

3.5 
8.2 
15.1 
73.2 

187 
440 
581 
796 

9.3 

16  and  17  years 

22L3 

18  to  20  years 

2&0 

21  yearslwid  over. 

30.6 

Total - 

82 

loao 

59 

loao 

18 

loao 

101 

loao 

1,166 

loao 

2.018 

loao 

ALL  CITIES. 


American. 

Bohemian. 

German. 

A«e  group. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Nunw 
ber. 

Per 

oent. 

Num^ 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Under  16  years 

13 
5 
11 
24 

24.5 
9.4 
20.8 
45.3 

85 
150 
213 
439 

9.6 
16.9 
24.0 
49.6 

27 
6 
32 
85 

18.0 
4.0 
21.3 
56.7 

118 
272 
397 
321 

ia7 
24.6 
36.8 
29.0 

16 
12 
16 
182 

6.7 

6.3 

7.1 

80.9 

100 

196 

363 

1,094 

6.7 

16  and  17  yeftrs. ..  ^ ........ . 

1L2 

18  to  20  y«irs 

2a7 

21  years  and  oy&t 

62.4 

Total 

63 

loao 

887 

loao 

160 

loao 

L108 

loao 

225 

loao 

1.753 

loao 

Italian. 

Lithuanian. 

Under  16  years.  ..... 

56 

178 

366 

2,420 

1.9 
5.9 
12.1 
80.1 

68 
489 
795 
648 

3.6 
25.7 
41.9 
28.8 

24 

132 

294 

1,100 

1.6 
8.5 
19.0 
7L0 

135 

668 

817 

1,825 

89 
19.4 
23.7 
63.0 

13 
28 
96 
140 

47 

16  and  17  years 

11 

18 

210 

4.6 
7.6 
87.9 

ia2 

18  to  20  years 

344 

^  years'and  over 

m? 

Total 

3,020 

loao 

1,900 

lOOlO 

1,650 

loao 

3,446 

100.0 

239 

loao 

276 

loao 

PoUlh. 

Soandinavlan. 

Other  noes. 

Undfr  16  STMn 

17 
16 
63 
199 

6.0 
6.8 
1&6 
70l1 

111 
264 
402 
822 

ia2 

23.3 
36.9 
29.6 

6 
16 
44 

8M 

L8 
4.0 
ILO 
818 

8 
U 
86 
148 

LO 
&0 
148 
78.8 

22 

81 

114 

6U 

10 

10  and  17  years 

1 

1 

21 

48 
4.8 
9L4 

ILO 

18  to  20  years 

117 

4  yvers  and  over 

7QL8 

Tatal 

284 

loao 

1,069 

loao 

23 

100.0 

401 

loao 

183 

loao 

787 

lOlf 
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Table  H.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOY- 
EES IN  SELECTED  AQE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  ETC.— Concluded. 

ALL  CITIES— Concluded. 


Toua. 

Ace  group. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Under  16  yean 

165 

371 

817 

4,384 

2.7 
6.6 
14.3 
76.6 

667 
2,164 
3,242 
6,643 

6.7 

1ft  tnd  17  yens 

18.6 

18  to  20  years 

27.9 

U  yean  and  over. 

47.8 

Total 

6,727 

loao 

11,606 

100.0 

TABLE  m.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OV  SKPLOTEES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  and  all  cities  combined  the  conjugal 
condition  of  all  female  employees  and  all  males  in  competitive  occu- 
pations, for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported,  by 
race  and  age.  The  employees  are  classified  by  race  into  American, 
Bohemian,  German,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Scandina- 
vian, other  races,  and  all  races.  The  division  into  age  groups  is 
imder  15,  followed  by  exact  ages  up  to  24,  then  by  groups  25  to  29,  30 
to  34,  35  to  44,  45  to  54,  55  to  64,  and  65  and  over.  For  a  few  the  age 
was  reported  only  as  21  and  over.  Tlie  table  shows  for  males  and 
females  the  number  of  single,  of  married,  and  of  widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  and  deserted,  and  the  total  number. 

As  in  the  preceding  tables,  the  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the 
pay  rolls  in  the  establishments  investigated  during  a  particular  pay 
period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  Reference 
to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  all  cities  shows  that  of  the  53 
American  males  41  were  single,  11  married,  and  1  widowed,  divorced, 
etc.,  and  that  of  the  887  females  748  were  single,  66  married,  and  73 
widowed,  divorced,  etc.  The  largest  number  of  single  women, 
namely,  85,  appears  at  the  age  of  17.  The  largest  number  of 
married  at  any  single  year  is  9,  the  number  who  were  reported  as 
22  years  of  age.  The  largest  number  of  widowed,  etc.,  appears  in  the 
group  35  to  44  years  of  age,  where  we  find  20  women  in  this  class. 
The  figures  for  each  race  and  for  the  several  dtiM  may  be  studied  in 
IiIta  maimer. 
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Table  in.-<30NJUGAL  CONDITION  OP  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOB  ALL 
CITIES  COMBINED. 

OHICACK). 


Male. 

Female. 

Ace  and  race. 

Single. 

Harried. 

Widowed, 

divorced, 

separated, 

andde- 

•erted. 

TotaL 

smgie. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divoroed. 
separated, 

andde. 

•erted. 

Tolrt. 

AMERICAN. 

Under  15  jttn 

4 
1 
7 
6 
3 
5 
4 
3 
4 
8 
1 

15  years. /. 

10  yean 

1 

1 

17  years 

ISyaan 

1 

1 

19ymn 

20  yean 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

21  yaais 

22  7eafs 

23  Tears 

25  {o  20  years 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 

ao  to  34  years 

85  to  44  years 

1 

1 

2 

1 

45  to  54  years 

Othen,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

4 

2 

8 

Total 

2 

1 

3 

40 

0 

7 

01 

BOBllOAN. 

Under  15  years 

14 
12 
5 

14 

12 
6 

45 
68 
112 
140 
140 
129 
105 
78 
53 
25 
10 
25 
4 
2 

45 

15  years 

08 

10  years 

1 

118 

17  years 

140 

18  years 

0 
11 
0 
6 
2 
2 
2 
7 
1 
2 

0 

u 

0 
6 
8 
8 
5 

13 
8 

14 
1 
1 
1 

2 

4 

0 
8 

1 
0 
4 
7 
17 
10 
6 
2 

144 

10  years 

1 

180 

20  yean 

108 

21  yean 

1 
1 
1 
1 

J 
1 

1 
1 

4 

80 

22  Tears 

1 
1 
8 
0 
7 
12 
1 
1 
1 

2 

60 

23  yean............^... 

10 

24  yean 

91 

26  to  20  yean 

18 

SO  to  34  yean 

10 

85  to  44  yean 

17 

45  to  54  yean 

6 

56toe4yean 

1 

05  ymn  and  over 

1 

O^en,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over. . ..  .. 

24 

1 

90 

Total 

81 

35 

no 

075 

60 

80 

1,077 



OXBMAN. 

Under  15  yean 

8 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 

3 
2 

1 
2 
8 
1 
2 

16 
17 
20 
80 
41 
88 
24 
10 

0 
14 

8 
20 

7 
12 

9 

15 

15  yean 

17 

10  yean>  •....•... ...... 

90 

17  yean 

80 

18  yean 

« 

10  yean 

1 
2 

84 

20  yean 

96 

21  yean 

10 

22y«an 

4 
1 
1 
8 
7 
4 
8 

1 

M 

tt  yean... ..••.••...... 

16 

24  yean 

******** 

1 

a 
1 

0 

1 

4 
8 

10 

26 Ion  yean 

1 
S 
1 

4 
2 

S 
8 
4 

1 

6 
4 
8 
8 
4 

9 

11 

80  to  84  yean 

5 

85  to  44  Tian. . .  m  im 

96 

40to64yian 

0 

i6to64yean 

4 

OflMD,  rapoited  aaSl 
ynn  and  0T«r 

1 

26 

18 

41 

•••.•••.... 

TWtf 

10 

10 

86 

802 

80 

22 

808 
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tablb  m.— conjugal  condition  op  male  and  female  km- 

PLOYEES,  BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.-Continued. 
omOAOO— Continued. 


Male. 

Female. 

Ace  and  not. 

Single. 

ICairied. 

WMowqi, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
dlvoffoed. 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

HXBBKW. 

Under  15  7«an 

4 

0 
0 
11 
17 
10 
12 
11 
8 
11 

I 

2 

8 

1 

4 
6 
0 

11 
17 
10 
13 
14 
17 
18 
U 
36 
23 
28 
7 
2 

84 

2 

10 

.41 

72 

07 

76 

58 

26 

23 

6 

4 

12 

2 

1 

1 

IfTvars./. 

1 

11 

Itywn 

41 

17  yean 

72 

IS  yean 

67 

If  yean 

76 

SQynn 

1 

8 

0 

7 

4 

28 

21 

26 

6 

2 

20 

4 

63 

n  vfttn  

26 

ttywin f. 

1 

24 

fl  years 

2 

7 

at  yean 

1 
4 
4 
2 
1 

6 

16 10  29  yean. 

8 

1 

24 

n  to  34  yaan. ..... .... 

7 

M  to  44  irean. . . . .  ^ 

8 

45  to  64  yean. 

1 

1 

f6to64yean. 

1 
10 

1 

Otben,  rapcrted  aa  21 
yaanaadoTer 

14 

1 

1 

12 

THital 

134 

126 

1 

200 

400 

17 

14 

440 

ITAUAH. 

Under  16  yean 

1 
1 
8 
4 
4 
4 
1 

} 

1 
1 
8 
4 
4 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 

11 
21 
37 
40 

38 
26 
24 
8 
0 
14 
6 
13 
8 
8 

11 

16  yean 

81 

16  Veen 

....7^..., 

2 
2 
8 
10 
7 
8 
6 
9 
14 
40 
25 
37 
17 

30 

17  yean 

61 

18  yean 

46 

Mvean 

36 

aiTMn...... 

31 

31  yean...... 

16 

22  Toan 

1 

1 
1 
3 

16 

21  yean 

23 

24  yean 

20 

2&lo29yean 

8 

4 

1 
8 
6 
2 

67 

SO  to  34  yean 

20 

86  to  44  yean 

8 
2 

3 
2 

48 

46  to  64  yean 

22 

66to04yaan 

2 

Othen,  reported  aa  21 
yean  and  over 

1 

1 

i 

Total 

21 

12 

41 

281 

185 

20 

466 

urauAMUM. 
16  yean 

1 

1 

16  yean 

1 

1 

17yean 

8 
12 
0 
17 
6 
8 
7 
8 
9 
1 

8 

18  yean 

1 
2 

1 
2 

12 

19  yean 

0 

20  yean 

2 

1 

10 

21  yean 

7 

22  yean •• 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
6 
8 

8 

1 

8 

28  yean ...............  ^ 

7 

24  yean 

8 

26  to  20  yean 

8 
7 
2 

8 

18 

80  to  84  yean 

1 

86  to  44  yean 

Othen,  repented  aa  21 
yean  and  OT«r 

Total. 

18 

18 

26 

76 

6 

82 
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626       WOMAN  AND  OHILD  WAGB-EABNEBS — MEn's  CLOTHING. 

Tabm   ni.-OONJUGAL    CONDITION    OP    BIALE    AND    FEMALE    EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

OHICAOO— Continued. 


Male. 

Female. 

AgeandnMse. 

Slnsle. 

Married. 

Widowed, 

divorced. 

separated, 

and  de> 

aerted. 

Total. 

Slnsle. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

rousH. 
Undar  15  Taan 

7 
6 
2 
3 
6 
2 

2 

2 

1 

7 
6 
2 
8 
6 
2 
5 
6 
4 
3 
5 
13 
6 
7 
1 

46 

60 

94 

136 

124 

123 

77 

47 

28 

19 

10 

18 

3 

1 

^ 

16  yean 

60 

iftyean       

1 

95 

17  years..! 

136 

18  years 

3 
4 

2 
4 

3 
5 
3 
8 
6 
8 
2 
2 

127 

10  years.. 

127 

20  years.. 

79 

21  years 

2 
1 

51 

22  vears 

1 

32 

23  years                    .... 

24 

24  years'..!...! 

1 
9 
4 
5 

1 
2 
8 
8 

1 
2 

14 

25  lo  29  years 

28 

80  to  34  years'.! 

12 

85  to  44  years 

12 

45  to  54  years 

3 

56  to  64  years 



4 

65  Tears'and  over 

1 
2 

1 
7 

Otners,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

5 

31 

49 

7 

87 

Total 

69 

25 

84 

817 

100 

20 

937 

SCANDINAyUK. 

Under  15  years 

2 
3 
7 
8 
15 
10 
18 
22 
18 
17 
10 
55 
20 
26 
16 
5 
2 

44 

16  years.. 

16  years 

1 

1 

17years 

Ig  years 

16 

19  yean 

10 

90  Tears. .. ^ .....  X . ^ ... ^ 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

a 

19 

21  yean 

1 

24 

22  yean 

1 

16 

28  yean ........  ...... 

1 
1 
3 
10 
8 
12 
10 
1 

8 

18 

24Tean 

6 
8 
7 
13 
6 

a 

1 

9 

16 

25  lo  29  years      

3 

3 
2 
2 
2 

66 

30  to  34  yean 

2 

2 

2 

tp. 

37 

35  to  44  yean 

47 

45  to  54  yean 

34 

55  to  64  yean 

18 

65  vean  and  over 

4 

Othen,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

1 

8 

1 

10 

66 

Total 

7 

15 

1 

23 

293 

58 

49 

400 

OTHXR  RACES. 

Under  15  yean 

1 

1 

J 

17 
20 
14 
13 
7 
10 
8 
4 
8 
15 
2 
2 
1 

4 

15  yean 

6 

16  yean 

1 
2 

1 
2 

17 

17  yean 

20 

18  yean 

1 

15 

10  yean 

3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
8 
8 
1 
2 
1 

3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
6 
4 
2 
6 
2 
1 

8 

18 

20  yean 

4 
1 
1 
6 
2 
12 
4 
4 
2 

11 

21  vean................ 

11 

22  yean 

9 

28  yean 

10 

24  vean 

1 
1 
1 
4 

1 

5 

25  lo  ^  yean 

27 

ao  to  34  yean 

6 

85  to  44  yean 

8 
5 

1 

4 

0 

46  to  54  yean 

1 
1 

8 

66  to  64  yean 

1 

Othen,  repcHted  ai  21 
yean  and  0T«r 

2 

1 

6 

8 

18 

Twtia 

26 

8 

8 

87 

132 

40 

18 

185 
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OHAPTEB  X.-— GBKEBAL  XABUBB.  627 

tabm  m.— conjugal  condition  op  male  and  female  em- 
ployees, BY  AGE  AND  RAC£»  ETC.— Continued. 

OHXOACK>— Condnded. 


Ifale. 

Female. 

iLgtandnot. 

8tn^. 

Mantod. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

StDfte. 

ICarried. 

Widowed, 
divorced. 

and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

▲UmACML 

UnderlSyMn 

30 

27 
29 
22 
41 
33 
32 
23 
18 
18 
17 
32 

9 
11 

3 

80 
27 
29 
22 
41 
33 
33 
29 
31 
27 
28 
86 
68 
67 
18 
8 
2 

61 

129 

187 

336 

472 

464 

422 

334 

219 

166 

108 

60 

174 

42 

49 

19 

6 

2 

144 

129 

15  years 

1 

3 

2 

16 

21 

26 

19 

24 

28 

32 

100 

60 

72 

32 

6 

1 

78 

188 

16  years 

1 

389 

17  years 

474 

18  years 

470 

19  yean 

1 

444 

90  years 

1 
6 
13 
9 
10 
64 
44 
66 
13 
7 
8 

86 

360 

SI  Tears 

1 
4 
2 
6 
22 
26 
44 
30 
20 
2 

24 

289 

22  years 

188 

28  years 

188 

Myears 

1 

97 

28  to  20  years 

206 

80  to  34  years 

127 

88  to  44  years 

166 

46toMyears 

2 
1 

81 

66  to  64  years 

31 

86  years  and  over 

6 

Otbers,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

26 

1 

246 

Total 

370 

260 

6 

626 

3,311 

620 

181 

4,012 

BOCHESTBB. 


Under  16  yean 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

3 
3 

9 
9 
10 
11 
19 
13 
8 
8 
3 
17 
14 
11 
3 
1 

8 

8 

16  yean./. 

3 

16  yean 

9 

17  yean 

9 

i8  yean 

' 

10 

19  yean 

11 

30  yean 

1 
1 

30 

21  yean. •••••••. ....... 

18 

23  yean 

3 

1 

10 

28  yean.. .............. 

1 

1 

9 

34  yean 

8 

86  lo  29  yean. 

2 
3 
4 

1 
1 

1 

19 

80  to  34  yean 

17 

86  to  44  yean 

2 

1 

17 

46  to  64  years. 

6 

66tb64years. 

8 

Othen,  rraorted  as  21 

4 

Total...........^ 

4 

4 

142 

16 

6 

162 
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528      WOMAK  AND  CHILD  WAiA-BABKBBS — MSK's  CLOTHINQ. 

Tabu    IQ.-OONJUGAL    OONmTIC^    OF    MALE    AND    FEMALE    EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AQB  AND  RAGE,  ETC-Oontinued. 

BOOHXSTIB^-OBiitiilvod. 


ICale. 

Female. 

Ageandnoe. 

Btaifle. 

Manied. 

Widovrad, 
dlToroed. 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

Stafle. 

UaiTlMl 

Widowed. 

divorced. 

separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

Under  16  jTMis... 

1 
4 
3 

6 
14 
28 
33 
41 
43 
38 
35 
39 
31 
24 
71 
43 
43 
13 

1 

••••••••••a 

6 

15Twn./.....lI.I.l^.. 

14 

16  yean 

28 

17  yean 

S3 

18  yean 

1 
3 
1 
2 

12 

1 

42 

19  yean 

43 

90  yean 

1 
1 

8 

89 

SI  yean 

86 

22  yean 

2 

88 

2ff  yean ................ 

1 
1 
4 
2 

81 

34  yean 

5 
15 
16 
29 
6 
1 

29 

2S  to  29  yean 

8 
6 

9 

6 
8 

1 

2 

4 
18 
8 
2 
2 

88 

10  to  34  yean 

62 

96  to  44  yean 

90 

46  to  54  yean. 

1 
2 

1 

27 

66  to  64... ...::.;.;.::. 

4 

66  jean  and  otot 

2 

dthen,  reDorted  as  2i' 
yean  and  over 

2 

18 

16 

Total 

23 

88 

4 

60 

41K 

90 

86 

621 

Under  16 yean ........ 

16  yean. .t '. 

3 

4 
12 
15 
13 
11 

5 
15 
11 

9 
19 

2 

8 
4 

12 
15 
18 
14 
6 
19 
18 
16 
64 
28 
29 
7 
1 

16  yean 

8 

23 

24 

83 

20 

18 

18 

6 

8 

6 

1 

1 

9 

17  yean 

28 

18  yean 

1 

1 

••••••••••. 

26 

19  yean 

34 

90  yean 

8 

9D 

21  yean 

18 

22  yean 

4 
2 
6 
86 
21 
29 
7 

r 

1 
1 

•••>••••••• 

18 

28  yean.... ^ 

6 

34  yean 

4 

26  to  29  yean. 

6 

80  to  34  yean 

1 
1 

2 

86  to  44  yean 

2 

8 

46  to  64  yean 

66  yean  and  over... 

1 

Total 

119 

107 

1 

227 

153 

8 

2 

168 

ITALIAN. 

Under  16  yean 

16  yean..' 

8 
19 
84 
22 
18 
9 
6 
4 
9 

8 

16  yean 

1 
8 
7 
11 
8 
5 
4 
6 
6 
8 
2 
1 

11 

18 

1 
8 

20 

17  yean 

87 

18  yean 

22 

19  yean 

6 

2 
8 

2 
4 
1 

15 
14 
12 
4 

18 

20  yean 

1 

u 

21  yean 

9 

23  yean 

3 
2 
2 

10 
6 
7 
1 
2 

1 

7 

23  yean 

6 

24  Vean ] 

1 

26 10  29  yean 

7 
6 

2 
2 
6 

2 
1 

24 

80  to  34  yean 

21 

86  to  44  yean... 

17 

46  to  64  yean 

6 

66  to  64  yean 

1 

Othen,  nported  as  21 

1 

1 

^viai*  ••••••••••• 

67 

84 

101 

126 

66 

18 

204 
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tabm  m.— conjugal  condition  of  male  and  female  em- 
ployees, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

BOCHXSTBB— OoBcluded. 


ICale. 

Female. 

Aft  Mid  nee. 

SlBcle. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

lliRled. 

Widowed, 
dlroroed, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

POLISH. 

Under  If  yeen 

1 

] 

ISyeare 

1 

1 

16  yean 

6 
8 
12 
6 
4 
2 
1 

17  yean 

2 
3 

2 
3 

18  yean 

IS 

10  yean 

20  yean 

1 

1 

1 

21  yean 

22 yean..  .*.. 

1 
2 

38  to  29  yean 

2 

1 

4 

1 
2 

6 
3 
2 

1 

80  to  84  yean 

i6  to  44  yean 

Total 

10 

7 

17 

38 

4 

1 

43 

ormot  BAds. 
Under  16  yean 

1 

1 

16  yean..' 

2 
3 
9 
10 
9 
14 
9 
11 
23 
12 
29 
21 
35 
17 
3 

3 

16  yean 

1 
1 

1 
1 

8 

17  yean 

9 

18  yean 

10 

19  yean 

9 

30  yean 

1 
8 
2 

1 

1 
3 
2 

1 

14 

21  Tean 

1 
1 

10 

32  yean..x............. 

13 

33  yean 

38 

24  yean 

1 
6 
9 
20 
3 
1 

1 
3 
6 
10 
4 
4 
1 

14 

35  to  29  yean 

2 
6 
3 
1 

2 

6 
5 

1 

88 

80  to  34  yean 

85 

36  to  44  yean. 

2 

66 

45  to  64  yean 

24 

66  to  64  yean 

7 

1 

Otnen,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

1 

8 

4 

Total 

12 

12 

24 

207 

45 

28 

280 

AU.  BACKS. 

Under  16  yean 

3 
9 
10 
23 
26 
27 
22 
15 
21 
20 
16 
83 
7 
8 

8 
9 
10 
23 
26 
27 
26 
16 
30 
24 
24 
flS 
46 
68 
16 
7 
8 

9 

21 

72 

116 

119 

114 

104 

82 

66 

69 

42 

129 

84 

89 

83 

4 

9 

16  yean 

21 

16  yean 

2 
8 
2 
6 

4 
6 
9 
8 
8 
41 
41 
67 
14 
8 

...... .•..>! 

74 

17  yean 

119 

18  yean 

121 

10  yean 

120 

90  vean. .............. . 

4 

1 
1 
1 

109 

SI  yean 

88 

93Tean 

9 
4 

8 
59 

1 

70 

38  yean.,  a ^*..*.^. 

78 

34  yean 

1 
8 
13 

S 

7 
8 

61 

36  to  29  years. 

178 

80  to  34  yean 

187 

86  to  44  yean. 

108 

46  to  64  yean 

1 
3 
3 

O 

86  to  64  yean. 

14 

86  yeanluid  over 

8 

Otfcan,mortedas~a 
yean  aoa  over 

7 

n 

94 

TMtf 

285 

193 

6 

433 

1,160 

828 

86 

i>4n 
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630      WOMAN  AND  OHIIiD  WAGE-EABNBBS — MEN'b  CUOTBING. 

Table    m.— CONJUGAL    CONDITION    OP    MALE    AND    FEMALB    EM- 
PLOYEES,  BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

NBW  TOBK. 


ICale. 

Female. 

AgB  and  race. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 

separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
aepvated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

▲MKSICAN. 

15  ysan 

»          2 
15 

1 

10  years 

I 

17  yean 

6 

18  jrears 

3 

10  years 

3 

20yeara 

3 

21  years 

4 

32  yean 

1 
1 

4 

23  yean 

3 

24  yean 

2 

25  to  20  yean 

2 

30  to  34  yean 

1 

2 

85  to  44  yean 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

45  to  54  yean 

2 

Othen,  reported  as  21 
yoAn  and  over 

10 

TotaL 

2 

1 

3 

47 

3 

8 

63 

10  yean 

1 

1 

omuN. 
10  yean 

1 
3 

1 
2 

4 

5 
10 
12 
13 

2 

5 
10 

1 

10 
10 
15 

3 

4 

17  yean 

6 

18  yean 

10 

10  yean 

13 

30  yean 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

14 

31  yean 

2 

22  yean 

5 

33  yean 

10 

24  yean 

1 
3 
4 

13 
8 
8 

1 
4 
7 
10 
9 
8 

1 
1 
1 
4 
8 
2 
1 

7 

3 

25  to  29  yean 

1 
8 
3 

1 

30 

80  to  34  yean 

4 
6 
3 

15 

85  to  44  yean 

34 

45  to  54  yean 

8 

65  to  04  yean.. k 

2 

65  jean'and  over 

1 

Othen,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

1 

17 

1 

19 

09 

10 

86 

Total 

16 

4 
7 
80 
42 
57 
34 
53 
40 
27 
82 
82 
48 
12 
6 

49 

1 

66 

178 

21 

21 

220 

RIBUW. 

Under  15  yean 

4 

7 
30 
42 
68 
85 
55 
68 
40 
48 
66 
185 
175 
276 
07 
13 

488 

1 
6 
44 

00 
70 
52 
73 
80 
38 
16 
7 
19 
4 
8 

1 

15  yean 

6 

16  yean 

44 

17  yean 

00 

18  yean 

1 

1 

2 

9 

13 

U 

38 

142 

102 

200 

06 

10 

6 

806 

. 

70 

19  yean 

........... 

62 

30  yean 

73 

31  yean 

30 

22  yean... 

28 

38  yean 

2 

1 
7 
7 
6 

1 
1 

17 

24  yean 

8 

36  to  29  yean 

.......... 

9 

4 
8 

1 

85 

80  to  84  yean 

1 
2 
2 
8 

16 

85  to  44  yean 

10 

45  to  54  yean 

2 

66  to  04  yean 

1 

06  yean'and  over 

Otbers,  reported  Of  31 
jaan  and  over 

81 

4 

43 

8 

4 

60 

Total 

sxr 

12 

1,682 

454 

27 

36 

607 
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Table    r[I.-<X)NjnGAL    CONDITION    OF    MALE    AND    FEMALE    EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continiied. 

HXW  TOBK— Gontiiitied. 


Ageandnoe. 


MuTled. 


Widowed, 
divorced, 
teporatea, 
aod  de- 
serted. 


TotaL 


Female. 


MaiTled. 


Widowedf 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 


TotaL 


ITALIAN. 


Under  15  fears 

Ifiyean 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

10  years 

30  years 

31  years 

33  years 

38  years 

34  years 

38  to  30  years. 

10  to  34  years 

85  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

85  to  64  years 

08  years  and  over 

Otoers,  reported  as  31 

years  and  over 


1 
114 


3 
3 
8 

5 
11 
16 
33 
76 
57 
66 
80 
13 

8 

181 


4 

7 
20 
50 
63 
63 
71 
45 
88 
46 
44 
184 
73 
78 
80 
18 

4 

351 


11 
10 
130 
304 
173 
03 
141 
60 
55 
36 
30 
73 
33 
7 
4 


8 

5 

35 

10 

34 

43 

87 

83 

80 

133 

106 

131 

45 

11 

4 

144 


11 

10 

148 

300 

100 
118 
166 
168 
08 


188 
188 

68 
If 

8 

888 


TotaL. 


585 


487 


14 


1,036 


1,140 


783 


104 


UTHUAXIAH. 


17  years 

18  years 

10  years 

30  years 

31  yean 

S3  years 

38  years 

34  years 

35  to  20  years 

80  to  34  years 

85  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

Others,  reported  as  21 

years  and  over 


11 


TotaL. 


23 


87 


POLISH. 


15  years 

18  yean 

10  yean 

30  yean 

31  yean 

33  yean 

33  yean 

34  yean 

35  to  20  yean 

80  to  84  yean 

85  to  44  yean 

46  to  54  yean 

68  to  64  yean 

OthaiB,  reported  as  21 

jMn  and  over 


TotaL., 


11 


17 


33 
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Table    HI.-X^ONJUGAL    OONDITION    OF    MALE    AND    FEMALE 
PLOYEES,  BY  AQE  AND  RAOE,  ETC.— OontmiMd. 

HXW  TOBK-OondwM. 


EM- 


Afttadnoe. 


MOTtod. 


Widowwl, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 


Total. 


Famale. 


Widowed, 
dtvoTDed. 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 


TotaL 


SCAHDDfAyUir. 


Myeara. 


OTHSm  BACB8. 


li  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

It  years 

Myears 

Slyears 

tl  years 

tl  years 

Myears 

SI  to  20  years 

Mto  34  years 

16  to  44  years 

46toMyear8 

Mto  64  years , 

Others,  reported  as  21 

fears  and  over 


1 
5 

r 
r 
r 

5 
15 

4 
S 
8 
5 
4 
15 
S 
1 


Total. 


UiMtarlSyean. 

16  years 

Myears 

17  years * , 

18  years 

10  years , 

SO  years 

21  years 

22  years , 

23  years 

24  years 

26  to  20  years 

30  to  34  years 

36  to  44  years 

46  to  64  years 

65  to  64  years 

66  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 

years  and  over , 


60 


8 
15 
61 
07 
126 
103 
130 
06 
64 
67 
66 
118 
38 
17 
1 


37 


215 


8 

3 

0 

18 

24 

27 

48 

247 

230 

374 

110 

25 

0 

671 


U 


87 


8 

16 

61 

97 

120 

106 

138 

114 

88 

04 

105 

367 

270 

306 

113 

20 

10 

707 


13 


12 
27 
106 
284 
265 
173 
240 
117 
101 
61 
48 
121 
42 
34 
U 


8 

6 
26 
10 
24 
48 
38 
38 
41 
131 
121 
183 
48 
12 
4 

160 


115 


IS 
27 
109 
289 
29S 
104 
266 
162 
140 
101 
00 
271 
176 
214 
82 
24 

e 

441 


Total. 


1,212 


1,707 


2,047 


1,071 


844 


171 


^066 
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Table    m.-OONJUGAL    CONDITION    OF    MALE    AND    FEMALE    EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Ccmtmued. 

PHXLABBLPHIA. 


Male. 

Female. 

Age  and  not. 

m^ 

Mterled. 

Widowed, 

divoroed. 

separated, 

andde- 

serted. 

TotaL 

Binde. 

MMTled. 

WIdMrad, 

divorced. 

and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

AMmCAV. 

Undtf  ifi  7«an 

8 

8 

U 
9 

a 

Ujmn.... 

.......... 

1 

If  jMTI 

lljmn 

10  jMTI 

19  yews 

1 

1 

ao  years 

Slyean 

1 

% 

ti 

22  yean 

1 

28  yean 

1 
1 

1 

I 
I 
2 

1 

24  yean 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
8 

25  lo  29  yean 

1 

1 
2 
5 
2 
8 

19  to  34  yean 

95  to  44  yean 

1 

1 

10 

45  to  54  yean 

85  to  64  yean 

06  yeanluid  over 

Otben,  reported  as  21 
jmn  and  over 

1 

1 

9 

4 

22 

TMal 

9 

2 

11 

84 

20 

18 

122 

OIBMAir. 

Under  15  yean. 

1 

1 

14 
10 

6 

2 

15  yean 

( 

Myevt!..!.!! 

fi 

17  yean 

7 

18  yean 

A 

19  yean 

7 

20  yean 

3 

3 

% 

21  yean 

« 

22  yean 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

I 

29  yean .. . 

1 
1 

I 

2 

24  yean 

1 
1 

3 
5 
5 

5 

4 

5 

25  to  29  yean 

1 
1 
5 
6 

4 

20 

8D  to  34  yean 

14 

95  to  44  yean 

8 

3 

20 

45  to  64  yean 

16 

55  to  64  yean 

1 

1 

5 

96  yean'and  over 

1 
1 

z 

Otben,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

8 

10 

TMal 

7 

6 

13 

87 

25 

21 

133 

RIBRIW. 

UDderl6yean 

10 
18 
10 
18 
M 

6 

6 

8 
10 
18 
10 
12 
16 
14 
11 
10 
51 
40 
57 
14 

1. 

6 

8 
4 
18 
23 
25 
21 
21 
18 
15 
6 
5 
4 

f 

15  yean 

4 

16  yean 

If 

17  yean 

23 

18  yean 

25 

19  yean 

21 

29  yean 

21 

21  yean 

2 

6 

4 

4 

42 

38 

58 

14 

1 

6 

15 

22  yean 

16 

28  yean 

24  yean 

26  to  29  yean 

2 

2 
2 
2 

99  to  34  yean 

1 

95  to  44  yean 

2 

1 

45  to  54  yean 

66  to  64  yean 

yean  aiHl  over 

2 

1 

8 

Total 

113 

170 

1 

284 

162 

5 

7 

171 
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tablb  m.— conjugal  condition   of  male  and   female  em- 

PLOYEES,  BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 
PHILADBLPHIA— Continued. 


Male. 

Female. 

Aft  and  not. 

Single. 

Manled. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Btn^. 

Manied. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

RAUAM. 
TTnH«r  IK  uimf       

5 
8 

8 
10 
9 
18 
10 
4 
9 
7 
4 
18 
1 
4 

6 

8 

8 

10 

0 

13 

10 

6 

0 

11 

10 

34 

26 

26 

11 

1 

21 
40 
60 
73 
79 
34 
33 
25 
21 
13 
6 
22 
10 
4 
1 

31 

40 
60 
74 
81 
86 
86 
28 
28 
21 
16 
61 
41 

Ifiyean.        

16  yean               

17  yean. '..v.... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

8 

9 

24 

28 

20 

18 

18  years            

1 

IffyfMni!.!! 

30  years        ■  •..•t»t-- 

1 

jl  vvmn 

1 

22  years       •    ......t-t 

2 

S  years..  I 

4 

6 
21 
24 
22 
11 

1 

Myears           

as  to  29  years 

6 

8 
9 
4 

1 

80  to  34  years 

1 

85  to  44  years 

38 
18 

46  to  64  years 

66  to  64  years 

1 

Others,  reported  as  21 
jvars  and  over. . « ^  ^  -  - 

6 

2 

3 

....... 

Total.... 

100 

90 

1 

191 

448 

118 

26 

602 

UTHlTAinAN. 

16  years 

1 

1 

18  years 

1 
1 
1 

1 

19  years 

1 

1 
2 
8 
8 
3 
10 
1 
8 
1 



1 

1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
11 
2 
4 
2 

1 
1 

aOyears 

31  years 

22  years 

28  years 

1 

1 

24  years 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

36  to  29  years 

1 
1 
4 

1 

2 

80  to  34  years 

1 

86  to  44  years 

4 

46to64  years 

Total 

29 

6 

84 

10 

1 

11 



POLISH. 

16  years 

1 

1 

1 
1 
6 
6 
6 

1 

17  years 

1 

18  years 

1 

1 

0 

19  years 

0 

20  years 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

0 

21  years 

1 

22  years 

23  years 



1 

1 

1 

24  Tears 

1 

1 
3 
1 
4 

1 

1 

38  lo  29  years 

3 
1 

1 

80to34  years 

86to44  years 

8 

1 

1 

1 

46to64  years 

IVttal 

10 

6 

16 

21 

8 

34 
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tabui  in.— conjugal  condition  of  male  and  female  em- 
ployees, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC. -Continued. 

PHILABBLPHIA— Ccmcluded. 


Kale. 

Female. 

Aft  and  not. 

Bln^. 

Manied. 

Widowed, 
diyorced. 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Slnfie. 

Manied. 

Widowed, 
diyorced. 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

OIHBEmACIS. 

Under  15  yean 

Uyears... 

16  yean 

1 

1 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

90  yean 

1 

1 

21  yean 

22  yean...... 

88  yean 

Syean::::;::;::;::::: 

1 

1 
2 
8 
1 

1 

1 
1 
3 
8 

1 
1 

2ft  (o  20  yean 

1 

80  to  34  yean 

1 

86  to  44  yean 

1 
8 

2 
2 

1 
1 

45  to  54  yean 

66  to  04  yean 

66  yean'and  oyer 

Otben,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  oyer. 

1 

1 

Total r.. 

3 

14 

17 

45 

6 

6 

66 

Under  15  yean 

15 
8 
14 
20 
28 
25 
28 
22 
22 
18 
15 
37 
5 
13 
1 

15 
8 
14 
20 
28 
25 
20 
25 
28 
27 
20 

103 
72 

108 
20 
4 

32 
52 
08 
112 
126 
70 
72 
57 
44 
27 
20 
50 
22 
26 
12 
2 
8 

24 

33 

16  yean... 

63 

16  yean 

08 

17  yean 

1 

1 

2 

8 

4 

7 

8 

18 

85 

34 

30 

23 

8 

1 

12 

lis 

18  yean 

1 

128 

10  yean 

81 

20  yean 

1 

3 

6 

9 

14 

66 

65 

00 

28 

4 

1 

76 

21  yean 

61 

22  yean ................ 

3 
2 

68 

23  yean 

87 

24  yean 

33 

26  to  20  yean 

9 

8 
23 

14 
0 

1 

8 

04 

80  to  34  yean 

2 

64 

86  to  44  yean 

78 

46  to  54  yean 

49 

66  to  64  yean 

14 

66  yean  and  oyer  .  . 

5 

Othen,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  oyer. 

7 

7 

44 

Total 

271 

203 

8 

666 

867 

177 

78 

1,112 
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536      WOMAN  AND  OHILD  WAOB-BABNERS — HBn's  OLOTHING. 

Table  m.— CONJUGAL    CONDITION    OF    MALE    AND    FEMALE    EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— ConlmiMd. 

BALTIMORE. 


ICale. 

Female. 

Agetndnoe. 

Single. 

Manied. 

Widowed, 
divorced. 
•epawAed, 
and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

Stai^. 

Manied. 

Widowed, 

dlToroed. 

•eptf^ 

andde- 

aertwi 

TotaL 

AMSUCJLN. 

Undflr  15  years 

7 

1 

7 

1 

45 
24 

40 
61 
47 
44 
37 
23 
23 
20 
14 
20 
7 
12 
2 
1 

45 
94 
40 
08 
47 
46 

15  years..' 

10  years 

........... 

ITyears      



3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

8 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 

1 

........... 

18  years! 

..•••...... 

10  years!!!! 

2 
2 



20  years 

22 

fl  years 

23 

22  years 

4 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 

27 

23  years 

I 

22 

24  years 

1 
2 
1 
3 

ic 

25  to  29  years 

2 

8 
8 
11 
13 
8 
1 

22 

10  to  34  years 

II 

15  to  44  years 

26 

45  to  54  years 

17 

55  to  64  years 

9 

65  years  and  otw.  # . . .  t 

1 

Total 

26 

6 

32 

420 

10 

40 

488 

BOHKMUN. 

Undtf  15  years 

1 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
3 

15  years 

1£  Tears 

1 

1 

17  years t.t 

It  years        

1 
2 

1 
2 

10  years! 

20  years.... 

22years      

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
6 
7 
10 
2 
1 

23  years! 

24  years 

1 

4 
3 
8 
2 

1 

25  to  29  years 

2 

4 
2 

1 

10  to  34  years 

IB  to  44  years       

1 

45  to  54  years.! 

I 

55  to  64  years 

Total 

15 

10 

34 

28 

1 

1 

20 

OEmMAN. 

Under  16  years 

3 

1 
3 

3 

1 
3 

28 
15 
23 
37 
37 
29 
18 
22 
19 
15 
10 
34 
18 
14 
0 
1 

38 

Uyears 

15 

16  years 

1 

24 

17  years 

37 

18  years 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

88 

lOvears  

30 

20  years*...... 

20 

21years      

1 
1 

1 
1 

22 

22  years 

10 

23years'!'  ..! 

1 

16 

24  years!!! !.... 

3 

4 
8 
U 

s 

12 

35  to  20  years 

1 

3 
3 
15 
7 
4 
2 

1 

5 

« 
10 
8 
4 
3 

4 
1 

14 
16 
13 
8 

42 

10  to  34  years 

32 

36  to  44  years 

3 

1 
1 

80 

45  to  54  years 

28 

55to64veara 

14 

65  yws  and  ovef 

3 

10 

Total 

14 

34 

3 

51 

820 

30 

57 

416 
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Table  m.— CONJUGAL    CONDITION    OF    MALE    AND    FEMALE    EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETO.-Oontimued. 

BALTIMOBB — Contmued. 


ICale. 

Venule. 

Agetadnoe. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
diyoroed. 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

Single. 

Manled. 

WIdoved 
diyorced. 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

HBBBSW. 

Under  15  years 

10 
11 
27 
30 
37 
25 
33 
29 
25 
22 
15 
23 
4 
3 
1 

10 
11 
27 
30 
37 
25 
34 
35 
35 
33 
25 

101 
78 

100 
37 
7 
3 

18 
24 

93 
106 
95 
93 
62 
37 
38 
18 
10 
9 
3 

18 

15  yean 

24 

SySS:!!::!;: 

96 

17  years 

106 

It  years 

95 

19  years 

1 

93 

90  years 

1 
6 
10 
11 
10 
78 
73 
94 
24 
7 
2 

63 

31  years 

1 

28 

22  years 

88 

23  years 

2 

1 
1 
3 
8 
2 

21 

24  years 

11 

25  lo  29  years 

1 
1 
3 
2 

2 
3 
3 

18 

80  to  34  years 

8 

35  to  44  years 

5 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

1 

1 

55  years  and  oyer 

Total 

294 

316 

7 

617 

594 

11 

11 

616 

ITALIAN. 

Under  15  years 

8 
5 
18 

8 
9 
8 
6 
3 
8 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 

t 

15  years .  /. 

8 

4 

•      10 

9 

11 
9 
9 
8 
8 
5 

19 
8 
1 

8 
4 

10 
9 
11 
11 
10 
11 
9 
13 
42 
31 
18 
7 
3 

1 
6 
3 

6 

10  years 

24 

17  years 

11 

18  years 

9 

19  years 

2 
8 
4 
5 
11 
2 
24 
12 
7 
5 

5 

20  years 

2 

1 

3 

1 

7 

23 

18 

17 

6 

3 

9 

21  years 

7 

22  years 

8 

S  years 

15 

24  years 

9 

26  lo^  years 

1 
1 
1 
2 

27 

80  to  34  years. 

14 

85  to  44  years 

t 

15  to  54  years 

1 

7 

65  to  54  years 

Total..: 

99 

81 

1 

181 

67 

85 

5 

167 

LITHUANIAN. 

Under  15  yean 

8 
4 

12 
9 

17 
9 

15 
7 
5 
8 

8 

15  years... 

4 

lOyaars 

3 
0 
0 
2 
4 
5 
7 
7 
5 
12 
7 
0 
2 

8 

6 

6 

3 

4 

5 

10 

8 

8 

31 

32 

80 

16 

12 

17  years. 



3 

1 

11 

18  years 

18 

19  years 

9 

20  years 

3 

8 

1 

17 

21  years.. 

10 

22  years 

? 

3 
9 
14 
22 
18 

6 

23  yean 

8 

24  yean 

25  to  29  yean 

is 

5 
2 

10 
8 
9 

8 

26 

80  to  84  yean 

1 
2 

1 

8 

85  to  44  yean 

1 

IS 

45  to  54  yean 

05  yean  and  oyer 

1 

i 

Otben,  reported  as  2i 
jean  and  oyer 

1 

1 

TotaL 

72 

65 

4 

141 

110 

81 

5 

146 
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538      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGB-BAENEBS — MBN^B  OLOTHINO. 

Tablb   III.— CONJUGAL    CONDITION     OF    MALE    AND    FEMALE    EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Ccmtmued. 

BALIOKOBB— Concluded. 


Male. 

Female. 

Age  and  race. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

Single. 

MaiTled. 

Widowed, 

dlvoroed. 

separated, 

andde- 

aerted. 

Total. 

POUBH. 

2 

2 

1 
2 
4 
4 
U 
4 
0 
1 
4 
3 
2 
8 
3 

16  years 

16  years 

2 
5 
6 
9 
4 
9 

I 

3 

4 
1 
1 

2 
6 
6 
11 
4 
9 
6 
8 
6 
9 
6 
9 
6 
1 

17  years 

18  years 

11 

10  years 

2 

1 

20  years 

21yeara 

22  years 

2 

1 
3 
5 
5 
8 
4 
1 

8 

23  years 

24  years 

1 

I 

26  to  »  years 

1 

10  to  34  yean 

86  to  44  years 

2 

46  to  54  years 

1 

66  to  64  years 



1 

TotaL 

50 

31 

1 

82 

46 

10 

8 

50 

OTHBS  RACSa. 

Under  16  years 

16  years 

1 
1 

i 

1 

16  years 

17  years 

IB  years 

2 

1 

2 

1 

19  years 

1 

1 

2 
3 
6 
1 
11 
6 
6 
8 

20  years 

21  years 

1 

1 

1 

22  years 

11 

28  years 

1 
1 

1 
4 
2 
2 
3 

24  years 

3 
2 
2 
3 

1 
1 

26  CO  20  years 

16 

80  to  34  years 

86  to  44  years 

4 

8 
3 

12 

46  to  64  years 

66  to  64  years 





Total 

7 

H 

18 

49 

39 

18 

101 

ALL  BACB8. 

Under  15  years 

23 
17 
41 
54 

m 

52 
52 
55 
46 
42 
29 
62 
19 
16 
8 

23 

17 

41 

54 

66 

54 

55 

63 

64 

56 

57 

190 

140 

191 

65 

16 

4 

106 

78 

201 

235 

223 

189 

149 

85 

101 

60 

30 

94 

37 

81 

13 

8 

108 

16  years 

64 

80 
41 
18 

79 

16  years 

206 

17  years 

241 

18  years 

225 

19  years 

2 

3 

8 

18 

14 

28 

126 

119 

109 

56 

16 

4 

1 

197 

20  years 

150 

21  years 

1 

90 

22  years 

117 

23  years 

8 
3 
15 
8 
86 
86 
36 
10 

88 

24  years 

40 

26u>29  years 

2 
2 
6 
6 

163 

80  to  34  years 

76 

86  to  44  years. 

107 

46  to  54  years 

60 

65  to  64  years 

28 

06  years  and  over 

3 

12 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

1 

1 

Total 

677 

563 

16 

1,156 

1.668 

236 

136 

3,018 
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Table    m,— CONJUGAL    CONDITION    OF    MALE    AND    FEMALE    EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETO.-Oontinued. 

ALL  CITIIS. 


Male. 

Female. 

Age  and  race. 

Slncle. 

Manied. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Manied. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
septfated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

TotaL 

AMXBICAN. 

Undor  15  yew. ........ 

•  11 
2 
2 
3 
6 
8 
2 
8 
1 
8 
1 
8 

11 

54 

31 
64 
85 
70 
71 
66 
53 
41 
36 
23 
54 
25 
30 
10 
3 
1 

81 

54 

15  years 

31 

lOyean'iii'l.i 

64 

17  yean* 

1 

86 

18 yean  "III '!! 

70 

10  yean 

2 
3 
2 
0 
4 
3 
6 
6 
0 
5 
4 

73 

SDvean 

1 
1 

70 

21  Tean 

56 

22  vean 

50 

28  yean......... 

2' 

42 

Myean 

1 
3 

1 
4 
1 

26 

26  to  29  yean. 

5 
6 
20 
10 
11 
1 

7 

66 

10to84vean!ll 

37 

85  to  44  yean 

1 

1 

50 

45  to  54  yean 

34 

65  to  64  yean 

18 

A6  Tean  aDd  over 

2 

Otben,  reported  as  21 
jWB  and  over. ...... 

1 

1 

12 

50 

Total 

41 

11 

1 

53 

748 

66 

78 

887 

BOHBMIAir. 

UDder  15  yean 

15 
12 
6 

15 
12 
6 

47 
71 
117 
154 
144 
132 
107 
78 
54 
28 
16 
26 
4 
2 

47 

16  yean..'. 

71 

16  yean 

1 

118 

17  yean 

154 

18  yean 

10 
13 
0 
5 
3 
3 
2 
0 
6 
4 

10 
13 
0 
5 
4 
4 
6 
10 
15 
24 
8 
2 
1 

2 

4 
6 
3 
1 
6 
4 
7 
17 
10 
6 
2 

148 

IQyean 

1 

139 

20irean... 

110 

21  vean  ...x....^. ...... 

1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
6 
10 
4 
1 
1 

4 

80 

22  vean 

1 
1 
4 
10 
10 
20 
3 
2 
1 

2 

61 

28  yean 

83 

24  yean 

24 

26  to  20  yean 

40 

80  to  34  yean 

10 

85  to  44  yean 

18 

45  to  54  yean 

6 

65  to  04  yean 

1 

66  yean  and  over 

1 

Otben,  reported  as  21 
yens  and  over 

24 

1 

20 

TotaL 

96 

54 

150 

1,004 

67 

37 

1,108 

,1 

OEmMAN. 

UndBT  15  srean 

8 

7 
8 
4 
5 
4 
7 
4 
4 
1 
2 
8 
7 
7 
1 

27 
21 
50 
26 
17 
4 

21 

51 
40 
83 
112 
133 
124 
06 
80 
63 
71 
45 
164 
86 
04 
88 
8 
2 

102 

51 

15  yean... 

40 

16  yean 

1 

84 

17  yean 

112 

18  yean 

2 
2 
5 
1 
8 
1 

11 
27 
34 
54 
18 
1 
8 

87 

135 

10  yean 

126 

20  yean 

1 

102 

21  yean 

81 

22  vean 

2 

1 
2 
18 
14 
42 
23 
15 
3 

18 

i 

2 
2 

•s 

50 
84 
26 
U 

13 

72 

28  yean 

74 

24  vean 

58 

26lo2l)  yean 

1 

201 

80  to  34  years. 

128 

86  to  44  yean 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

196 

46  to  64  years. 

86 

56  to  64  years. 

20 

15  yean  and  over 

16 

Otben,  reported  as  21 
yens  and  over 

2 

153 

Total 

70 

138 

8 

225 

1,301 

206 

167 

1,761 
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Table    m.— CONJUGAX    CONDITION    OF    MALE    AND    FEMALE 
PLOYEES,  BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETa-Oontmoed. 

ALL  0nn8*-Co»Mnued. 


Male. 

VMMle. 

AftiiMlnoe. 

nntl.. 

MMTled. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Tottf. 

- 

MhiImL 

Wldowwl. 
divorced. 

andde- 
Mrtad. 

TMiL 

HBBSEW. 

UndorlSmri 

24 
82 
73 
105 
144 
92 
121 
108 
83 
83 
69 
101 
21 
15 
2 

24 

82 
73 
105 
145 
93 
128 
128 
125 
118 
116 
427 
839 
490 
122 
23 
9 

523 

24 
48 
204 
281 
281 
273 
234 
116 
117 
49 
29 
49 
9 
4 

24 

15  yean..'. 

1 

1 

44 

16  years. 

206 

17  years 

284 

18  years 

1 

1 

7 

20 

42 

35 

47 

325 

315 

470 

115 

20 

8 

424 

1 
1 

4 
1 

283 

19  years.. 

1 

275 

30  years 

288 

21  years 

117 

22  years 

1 
1 
2 

n 

14 
15 
2 

1 

118 

28  years .,  ..*.,. 

7 
2 

20 
11 
12 
2 

1 

57 

24  years 

SI 

26  to  29  years  ....  ^  ^ ... . 

1 
8 
5 
5 
8 
1 

4 

86 

80  to  34  years 

84 

85  to  44  years 

81 

45  to  54  years 

4 

56  to  64  years 

1 

8 

05  years  and  over 

Otoers,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

95 

56 

4 

6 

65 

TotaL 

1,168 

1,830 

22 

8,000 

1,772 

68 

60 

1,900 

RAUAM. 

Under  15  years 

10 
14 
60 
82 
89 
99 
94 
58 
50 
62 
36 
99 
20 
11 

10 
14 
60 
82 
91 
101 
102 
66 
68 
75 
75 
234 
127 
128 
51 
19 
4 

268 

46 
88 

273 
868 
820 
167 
213 
102 
92 
59 
42 
116 
41 
15 
5 

46 

16  years 

1 

12 
14 
84 
88 
88 
61 
56 
64 
66 
226 
187 
197 
84 
11 
4 

146 

89 

16  years 

1 

281 

17  years 

883 

18  years 

2 

2 

8 

7 

18 

23 

38 

133 

106 

115 

60 

18 

8 

132 

8 

2 

2 

887 

19  years 

Wt 

20  years 

21  years 

1 

168 

22  years 

4 
2 

151 

28  years 

12i 

24vears 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

167 

26  to  29  years 

20 
15 

8i 
29 
12 

361 

80  to  34  years 

9m 

86  to  44  years 

26S 

46  to  54  years 

118 

56  to  64  years 

28 

66  Tears  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

1 
115 

1 
96 

5 

6 

26 

267 

Total 

880 

664 

16 

1,550 

2,041 

1,236 

168 

3,445 

UTHUANUK. 

Under  16  years 

8 

5 
12 
14 
82 
22 
86 
14 
17 
16 
5 
27 
7 
7 
1 

8 

15  years 

5 

16  years 

5 

6 
7 
5 
6 
7 
11 
12 
10 
28 
14 
U 
8 

5 

6 
7 
5 
6 
8 
15 
13 
14 
47 
42 
41 
18 

n 

17  years 

2 

1 

16 

18  years 

83 

19  years 

22 

20  years 

4 
4 
1 
2 

40 

21  years 

1 

4 

1 

4 

19 

27 

28 

14 

18 

22  years 



18 

23  years 

18 

24  years 

5 

26  to  29  yean 

15 

8 
9 

4 

46 

80  to  34  yean 

1 
2 

1 

10 

86  to  44  yean. 

i 

n 

45  to  54  yean 

1 

55tod4yeMS 

66  yean  and  over 

1 

1 

Othen,  reported  as  21 
yean  ana  over 

4 

8 

12 

6 

1 

6 

Total 

129 

106 

4 

289 

228 

42 

• 

276 
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tablb  m.— conjugal  condition   of  male  and  female  em- 
ployees, BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC.— Continued. 

ALL  dTIBS— Continued. 


ICale. 

Female. 

AgeMidiiM. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

dlToroed. 

sepwiUed, 
and  de- 
serted. 

ToteL 

Btoffle. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
dlToroed. 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

ToUd. 

rouisH. 

TTiidMr  16  TMni 

9 

8 
6 
10 
18 
16 
17 
17 
0 
6 
7 
18 
6 
6 
1 

9 

8 
6 
10 
18 
17 
18 
19 
12 
7 
18 
43 
22 
33 
18 
1 
1 

36 

48 
63 
104 
149 
154 
142 
94 
66 
35 
26 
13 
22 
7 
1 

48 

If  years ........... r 

:::::::::: 

68 

10 years  .. 

106 

17  years 

149 

IgMgrs    

167 

19  years 

2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
6 
26 
16 
28 
11 
1 
1 

19 

147 

90  years 

9§ 

21  years 

1 

1 

62 

nyears 

43 

**  Vears ......r*- 

10 

Syews  r  !:!.i;;!i;; 

1 
4 
8 
6 
2 
8 

18 

21  to  20  years 

3g 

80  to  34  years 

18 

86  io  44  years 

17 

46  to  64  years 

1 

4 

66  to  64  years 

6 

Olyears'aiHi  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 
ytns  and  over 

16 

31 

49 

7 

87 

Total 

167 

116 

1 

284 

944 

118 

27 

1,069 

aCAXDINATIAK. 

Under  16  years 

2 
8 
8 
8 
15 
10 
18 
22 
13 
17 
10 
66 
20 
26 
16 
6 
2 

44 

2 

16  years 

s 

10  yean r .  -  - 

1 

1 

8 

17  years 

8 

13  yean 

16 

10  years 

10 

20  Tears. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
8 

19 

n  Tears 

1 

24 

22  yean. 

1 

16 

31  yean 

.1 

1 
8 

»8 

12 
10 

1 

8 

18 

91  yean 

6 

8 
7 
13 
6 
8 
1 

9 

16 

26  to  29  yean 

8 

8 
2 
2 

2 

66 

80  to  34  yean 

2 
2 

2 

87 

86to44yean 

47 

46to64yean 

84 

66to64yean 

18 

66  yean  and  oyer 

4 

OtDtn,  reported  as  21 
yean  ana  over 

..    ..... 

1 

6 

1 

10 

66 

Total 

7 

2 

1 
6 
6 

S 

7 
8 
9 
6 

il 

6 
6 

1 

16 

1 

23 

294 

58 

49 

401 

Under  16  yean 

2 
1 
6 

6 

I 

9 
12 
9 
6 
13 
82 
21 
86 
4 
2 

10 
12 
86 
46 
88 
86 
86 
89 
86 
30 
86 
66 
28 
49 
22 
8 

10 

16  yean 



12 

16  yean 

86 

17  yean 

46 

18  yean 

1 

1 

6 

4 

6 

12 

6 

81 

20 

82 

11 

1 

89 

19  yean 

87 

26T«m............  ... 

2 

4 

40 

21  Teon 

2 

46 

22  yean 

40 

28  yean. .1....  I 

1 

>$ 

16 
80 
2 

1 

42 

24  yean 

1 

2' 

4 
6 
26 
16 
10 
2 

7 

88 

2lto29yeark 

90 

80  to  84  yean. 

68 

86to44yean 

107 

46  to  64  yean...... 

1 
1 

48 

86to64yean 

14 

|f  yean  and  ow. 

2 

OtMn,  reported  m  21 
yean  and  orer 

7 

1 

8 

80 

7 

U 

Total 

98 

82 

8 

188 

820 

186 

78 

m 
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Table  m.— CONJUGAL    CONDITION     OF    MALE    AND     FEMALE 
PLOYEES,  BY  AGE  AND  RACE,  ETC—Conduded. 

ALL  CITIES— Concluded. 


Elf. 


lUle. 

Femala. 

Afeandnot. 

Single. 

Kvrtod. 

WIdowwl, 

dlToroed. 

■•Plated, 

andde- 

aertad. 

TotBL 

Slofia. 

Ifiuiiad. 

Wklowad, 

dfrorccd, 

aeparatad, 

and  da- 

iertad. 

ToM. 

ALL  RACES. 

Under  15  yean 

79 
76 
156 
216 
287 
240 
264 
210 
171 
165 
133 
282 
78 
00 
8 

79 
76 
166 
216 
200 
246 
282 
246 
241 
228 
243 
838 
600 
810 
240 
64 
10 

806 

200 
366 

001 

1,210 

1,187 

077 

890 

560 

467 

331 

200 

568 

227 

228 

87 

15 

6 

416 

16  yean 

2 

15 

17 

46 

66 

67 

81 

94 

99 

102 

361 

286 

343 

130 

23 

8 

266 

887 

16  yean 

2 

918 

17  yean 

^S5 

18  yean 

8 

6 

18 

86 

70 

63 

106 

652 

506 

730 

221 

67 

16 

613 

8 
4 
4 
6 
8 
9 
9 
78 
66 
186 
117 
78 
17 

76 

10  yean 

aoyean 

21  yean 

1 

646 

22  yean 

569 

23  yean 

489 

24  yean 

2 
4 
6 
11 
11 
7 
2 

12 

380 

25  Co  29  yean. 

1.008 

80  to  34  yean 

579 

35  to  44  yean 

7S6 

46  to  54  yean 

884 

65  to  64  yean 

ill 

66  yean  and  over 

Otnen,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

1 
240 

81 
756 

Total 

2,665 

3,006 

66 

6,727 

8,051 

1,995 

660 

11,»6 

Table  IV.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH 
CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 

This  table  shows,  by  race,  for  the  five  cities  combined,  the  number 
of  female  employees  of  each  specified  age,  and  the  per  cent  of  that 
number  who  were  single,  married,  and  widowed,  divorced,  separated, 
and  deserted.  The  division  into  age  groups  is  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  the  figures  of  this  table  being  based  upon  those  of  Table 
in.  The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  female  employees  on  the  pay 
rolls  of  the  several  establishments  investigated  during  a  particular 
pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908,  for 
whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows,  for  example,  referring  to  the 
group  of  columns  relating  to  all  races,  that  100  per  cent  of  the  employees 
imder  15  years  of  age  were  single,  and  that  the  per  cent  of  single 
decreased  gradually  each  year  except  at  the  age  of  17  years,  imtil  the 
lowest  point  was  reached  at  the  age  group  55  to  64,  where  only  13.5  per 
cent  were  single.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cent  of  married  beginning 
with  0.5  at  15  years,  increased  imtil  at  30  to  34  years  49.4  per  cent  were 
married.  The  per  cent  of  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted 
was  small  imtil  the  age  group  25  to  29  was  reached,  after  which  it 
increased  rapidly,  reaching  in  the  group  55  to  64  years  65.8  per  cent 
of  all  the  employees  of  that  group.  The  table  shows  in  like  maimer 
""ts  for  eadi  separate  race. 
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Tabm  rv.— per  cent  op  pemale  employees  of  each  specipied 

AGE   SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  BY  RACE,  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


American. 

Bohemian. 

Total 
nmnber. 

Percent  of  each  epedfled  age— 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  spedfled  age- 

Ap. 

Single. 

Harried. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 

Under  15  yctft. 

16  yean... 

64 

31 
64 
86 
70 
73 
70 
66 
60 
42 
26 
66 
37 
69 
34 
18 
2 

60 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
96.8 
100.0 
97.3 
94.3 
94.6 
82.0 
86.7 
88.6 
83.1 
67.6 
60.8 
29.4 
16.7 
60.0 

62.0 

47 

n 

118 
154 
148 
139 
110 
80 
61 
33 
24 
49 
19 
18 
6 
1 
1 

29 

100.0 
100.0 
99.2 
100.0 
97.3 
95.0 
97.3 
97.5 
88.5 
84.9 
66.7 
63.1 
21.1 
11.1 

10ran 

0.8 

17  yeftiB.. 

1.3 

IS  ran 

2.7 

4.3 

2.7 

1.3 

9.8 

12.1 

29.2 

34.7 

62.6 

33.3 

33.8 

19  yean 

3.7 
4.3 
3.6 
18.0 
9.6 
11.5 
9.3 
16.3 
1&3 
14.7 
22.2 

.7 

90  yean 

L4 
1.8 

31  yean 

L2 

22  jTTfas...... 

L7 

23yeanl 

4.8 

3.0 

24  yean 

4.1 

26  lo  29  yean 

7.7 
16.2 
33.9 
56.9 
61.1 
60.0 

14.0 

12.2 

80  io  94  yean 

26.3 

86to44yeara 

55.6 

46  to  64  yean 

66.7 

66  to  64  yean 

100.0 

66  yean  and  over 

yean  aaa  oyer 

100.0 

24.0 

82.8 

8.4 

13.8 

T©td. 

887 

84.3 

7.6 

8.2 

1,108 

90.6 

6.1 

8.8 

German. 

Hebrew. 

Under  16  yean 

61 
49 
84 
112 
136 
126 
103 
81 
72 
74 
68 
»1 
138 
196 
86 
29 
16 

163 

100.0 
100.0 
96.8 
100.0 
98.6 
96.4 
94.1 
96.8 
87.6 
96.9 
77.6 
81.6 
67.3 
47.6 
38.8 
10.3 
12.6 

67.1 

24 
44 

206 
284 
282 
276 
238 
117 
118 
67 
33 
86 
84 
31 
4 
3 

100.0 
97.7 
99.6 

100.0 
99.6 
99.2 
96.3 
99.1 
99.2 
86.0 
87.8 
67.0 
26.6 
12.9 

16 yean..'.. 

2.3 
.6 

16  yean 

1.3 

17 yean.. a. a  ...x... 

18  yean 

1.6 

1.6 

4.9 

1.8 

11.1 

1.4 

19.0 

13.4 

26.6 

27.3 

21.2 

8.6 

18.7 

24.3 

.4 
.4 
L7 
.9 

19  yean 

0.4 

20  yean,  m^ ,... 

LO 

21  vean 

23  yean 

1.4 
2.7 
3.4 
6.0 
6.2 
25.2 
40.0 
86.2 
68.7 

8.6 

.8 

23  yean. 

12.3 
6.1 
23.2 
82.3 
38.7 

6ao 

33.3 

1.7 

24  yean 

6.1 

26  to  29  yean. 

19.8 

ao  to  34  yean 

41.2 

36to44yeara 

48.4 

46  to  64  yean 

60.0 

66  to  64  yean 

33.3 

66  jean  and  over. 

Otben,  reported  aa  21 
jean  and  over 

66 

84.6 

6.2 

0.2 

TML^ 

1,763 

79l8 

U.7 

0.0 

1,900 

98.8 

8.6 

8.1 
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Tabia  IY.— per  gent  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  ETC.,  BY  RACE-^Conduded. 


ItaUaa. 

Ltthnaolan. 

Total 
number. 

Total 
mnnhw. 

Ap. 

ttligle. 

IfifTiad. 

Widowed. 

separated, 

and 
J---, -I ,  .1 
fNMnea. 

■IllglB. 

Mamed. 

Widowed, 
dlToroed, 
separ^, 

and 
deserted. 

tjndflr  IB  J9UM 

40 
89 
286 
882 
867 
207 
263 
163 
161 
125 
107 
361 
243 
262 
118 
23 
6 

267 

loao 

96.9 
96.6 
96.3 
89.6 
80.7 
84.2 
62.6 
60.9 
47.2 
39.3 
32.1 
16.9 
6.7 
4.2 

**"26.*6* 

34.8 

8 

6 
12 
16 
83 
82 
40 
18 
18 
18 

6 
40 
10 
17 

1 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
87.6 
97.0 
•    100.0 
90.0 
77.8 
04.4 
88.9 

loao 

68.7 
70.0 
4L2 
100.0 

Uymin..' 

LI 
4.2 

8.7 
9.6 
18.8 
15.0 
37.4 
86.4 
61.2 
60.7 
62.8 
76.9 
75.2 
71.2 
47.8 
80.0 

64.7 

10  yean 

a8 

17  yean 

12.5 
8.0 

18  years 

.9 
LO 
.8 

10  yean..... 

90  yean 

10.0 
22.2 
6.6 
ILl 

21  yean 

B  yean 

2.7 
LO 

S3  years 

Myeara 

Sf  to  29  yean 

6.6 

6.2 

19.1 

24.6 

52.2 

32.6 
80.0 
52.9 

&7 

80  to  34  yean 

85  to  44  years 

8.9 

4S  to  64  yean 

85  to  64  yean 

86  Tean  and  OTcr 

Otben,  reported  as  81 
yean  and  over 

1 
0 

lOOtO 

ia6 

83.3 

16.7 

Total 

3,445 

69.2 

86.9 

4.9 

276 

82.6 

16.2 

2.2 

Ponsh. 

8o8Ddlnavi8&. 

tjnder  15  jttn 

48 
63 
106 
149 
167 
147 
98 
62 
43 
80 
18 
88 
18 
17 
4 
6 

100.0 
100.0 
99.0 
100.0 
98.1 
96.6 
95.9 
90.3 
81.4 
83.8 
72.2 
67.9 
38.9 
6.9 

2 

3 
8 
8 
15 
10 
19 
24 
16 
18 
16 
66 
87 
47 
84 
18 
4 

56 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
04.7 
•91.7 
81.3 
94.4 
62.5 
83.3 
64.1 
55.8 
47.1 
27.8 

5ao 

78.6 

16  yean. 

leyaaa 

LO 

17  yean 

18  yean 

1.9 
3.4 
4.1 
8.1 
16.3 
16.7 
22.2 
31.6 
44.4 
64.7 
60.0 
40.0 

19  yean 

aOyean 

6.3 
&3 
18.7 

21  yean 

L6 
2.3 

22  yean 

28  yean 

6.8 

24  yean 

6.6 
10.6 
16.7 
29.4 
60.0 
60.0 

8L3 
12.1 
18.9 
27.7 
17.6 
16.7 
25.0 

16.1 

0.2 

26  to  29  yean. 

4.6 

80  to  34  yean 

27.0 

85  to  44  yean 

17.0 

45to54yean 

35.3 

86  to  64  yean    .  . 

65.5 

86  yean  and  over.l.'  '! 

85.0 

Others,  reported  as  8i 
yean  and  OTV 

87 

36.6 

66.8 

8.1 

8.8 

Total 

1,069 

80.7 

10.8 

2.5 

401 

73.3 

14.5 

12.2 

Other  races. 

All  races. 

TTnder  16  yean 

10 
12 
36 
46 
39 
37 
40 
46 
40 
42 
33 
90 
63 
107 
48 
14 
2 

44 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.4 
97.3 
87.6 
86.7 
87.6 
71.4 
78.8 
61.1 
62.8 
46.8 
46.8 
2L4 

290 

897 

918 

1,236 

1,236 

1,036 

970 

646 

669 

439 

320 

1,002 

579 

756 

834 

111 

31 

756 

loao 

99.6 
96.2 
96.6 
96.0 
04.3 
98.7 
86.7 
88.1 
76.4 
65.3 
66.7 
38.2 
30.1 
26.1 
13.5 
19.4 

54.9 

MyflMi 

a6 

L6 

L4 

8.7 

6.3 

6.9 

12.6 

16.6 

22.6 

31.9 

36.0 

40.4 

46.4 

38.9 

20.7 

25.8 

35.8 

10  yean 

0.8 

17  yean 

18  yean. ........ ...a. 

2.6 

2.7 
12.5 

8.9 
12.5 
28.6 
15.1 
34.5 
37.8 
29.9 
22.9 

7.2 

.8 

19  yean 

.4 

20  yean 

.4 

21  yean 

i'i 

.8 

22  Tean..............^. 

L4 

23  yean. .............. . 

XI 

24yeS;;;.::.:;::;;:;; 



6.1 
.4 
9.4 
24.8 
81.8 
7L4 
100.0 

16.9 

2.8 

25  to  29  yean 

7.8 

80  to  84  yean 

1L4 

85  to  44  yean 

24.6 

45  to  64  yean 

85.0 

86  to  04  yean 

66.8 

85  yean  and  oyer. 

Otfaen,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  oTcr 

64.8 

68.2 

15.9 

8Lt 

Total 

787 

7L8 

18.8 

9.9 

U,696 

77.2 

17.2 

8.8 
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TABLE  V.~-PEB  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CON- 
DITION FOB  EACH  CITY. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  the  number  of  female  employees  of 
each  specified  age  and  the  per  cent  of  that  number  who  were  singici 
married,  and  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted.  The 
division  into  age  groups  is  the  same  as  in  the  two  tables  immediately 
preceding,  the  figures  of  this  table  being  based  upon  those  of  Table  m. 
For  each  of  the  five  cities  the  ages  are  presented  in  detail  up  to  24, 
then  by  five-year  groups  to  34,  and  beyond  that  by  ten-year  groups. 
The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  female  employees  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay  period  toward 
the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908,  for  whom  the  facts 
covered  by  the  table  were  reported.  Reference  to  the  table  shows, 
for  example,  taking  the  group  of  columns  relating  to  Chicago,  that 
4,012  female  employees  of  all  ages  were  at  work  in  the  establishments 
investigated,  and  that  of  these  82.6  per  cent  were  single,  13  per  cent 
married,  and  4.6  per  cent  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted. 
Four  hundred  and  seventy-four  were  17  years  of  age,  that  being  the 
greatest  number  at  any  single  age.  Of  that  group  99.'6  per  cent  were 
single,  0.4  per  cent  were  married,  and  none  were  widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  or  deserted.  It  will  be  seen  further  that  in  this  city  only 
0.6  per  cent  of  those  16  years  of  age  were  married,  but  that  the  per 
cent  single  steadily  diminished,  reaching  the  minimum  in  the  group  66 
to  64,  where  we  find  that  only  19.4  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  that 
group  were  single.  The  per  cent  of  those  who  were  married  did  not 
reach  10  at  any  age  under  22.  Beyond  that  the  percentage  shows 
quite  a  steady  increase,  reaching  the  maximum,  47.2  per  cent,  in 
the  group  30  to  34  years.  The  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and 
deserted  became  relatively  most  important  at  66  to  64  years,  being 
64.6  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  that  age  group.  The  figures  relat- 
ing to  each  of  the  other  cities  may  be  studied  and  read  in  like  manner. 
40460*— S.  Doc.  646,  61-2,  vol  2 36 
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Table  V.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OP  BACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 


Qikacou 

Booiiester. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cant  <tf  eacdi  apedfled  a§^-~ 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  vedflad  i«a-. 

Ap. 

BIngle. 

llarrted. 

WIdowedf 
divorced, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 

Staigla. 

Ifanled. 

Widowed, 

and 
dcacftad. 

Uiidv  15  Tcan 

120 
188 
S30 
474 
470 
444 
100 
280 
183 
188 
97 
290 
137 
106 
81 
81 
6 

340 

100.0 
90.5 
96.8 
90.6 
96.0 
95.1 
92.8 
91.0 
84.7 
78.8 
01.9 
68.8 
83.1 
29.7 
33.6 
19.4 
40.0 

68.6 

9 

31 
74 
119 
121 
120 
109 
88 
76 
75 
61 
178 
187 
192 
82 
14 
8 

34 

100.0 
100.0 
97.8 
97.5 
98.8 
95.0 
96.4 
98.2 
86.9 
92.0 
82.3 
72.6 
01.8 
40.4 
68.2 
28.0 

U  jftn..' 

0.5 
.9 

.4 

3.4 
4.7 
7.3 
8.0 
18.1 
30.3 
83.0 
83.8 
47.3 
43.6 
80.5 
10.1 
30.0 

SL7 

16  7«an 

a8 

2.7 

2.5 

1.7 

5.0 

3.7 

5.7 

11.8 

8.0 

15.7 

23.0 

20.0 

34.0 

22.0 

21.4 

17  mn.. 

Igyean 

Mtmib 

.2 

in  TMn. 

0.9 

jijSS::;:::::::::::;: 

.4 
X2 

1.4 
6.1 

7.4 
10.7 
26.7 
87.0 
64.5 
40.0 

9.8 

1.1 

J3  Tctn. 

L3 

Syean 

94  yean 

9L0 

Sf  ion  yean 

4.6 

10  to  34  yean 

8.8 

15  io  44  yean 

18.7 

46  to  64  yean 

34.3 

66  to  64  yean 

60.0 

16  yean  aod  over 

Otnen,  reported  aa  21 
yean  ana  over. 

100.0 

80.3 

70.8 

Total 

4.013 

82.6 

18.0 

4.6 

1.478 

78.7 

16.6 

6.8 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Under  16  yean 

13 
37 
190 
280 
292 
194 
260 
162 
140 
101 
90 
271 
176 
214 
82 
24 
0 

441 

100.0 
100.0 
96.0 
96.3 
90.7 
80.3 
90.3 
72.2 
72.2 
00.4 
53.3 
44.7 
23.9 
15.9 
13.4 

64.3 

82 
52 
96 
113 
128 
81 
76 
61 
58 
87 
83 
94 
04 
78 
49 
14 
6 

44 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.1 
96.4 
97.5 
94.7 
93.4 
83.0 
73.0 
00.0 
63.3 
34.4 
82.0 
24.5 
14.8 
00.0 

64.6 

16  yean..'. 

16  yean 

1.6 

1.7 

8.0 

0.8 

0.0 

36.0 

27.1 

87.0 

45.0 

48.8 

68.7 

02.1 

58.6 

50.0 

06.0 

80.1 

a6 

17  yean 

ao 

.8 
2.5 
4.0 
0.6 
18.3 
31.0 
80.4 
37.3 
63.1 
88.6 
40.9 
31.4 
30.0 

87.8 

ISyeara 

.7 

LO 

.8 

L2 

.7 

2.0 

1.1 

7.0 

7.4 

22.0 

28.1 

60.0 

10.7 

9.7 

0l8 

iffvean 

SOyaan 

L8 

Uyean 

•o  Vean 

8.8 

ttyean*..... 

6.4 

34  yean 

S6  to  30  yean. 

9.0 

10  to  34  yean 

12.6 

86  to  44  yean 

39.6 

46  to  64  yean 

88.0 

66  to  64  yean 

04.8 

16  yean  and  over 

Otben,  reported  as  31 
yean  and  over 

30.0 
1A8 

TotaL 

3,986 

00.0 

88.8 

6.7 

1,113 

77.1 

16.9 

T.f 
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Tablb  v.— per  cent  of  FEMALE   EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Concluded. 


J^ 


Total 
munbtf. 


Baltimonu 


Pff  cent  of  each  apedlled  i 


Single. 


Married. 


WIdowid, 
dlvofoed, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 


Under  15  years 

ISyeara 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

10  years 

30  years 

21  years 

22  years 

28  yean 

24  years 

2ft  to  20  years 

80  to  34  years 

85  to  44  years 

4ft  to  54  years 

85  to  64  years. 

66  years  and  over 

Otners,  reported  as  21  years  and  over. 

Total 


108 

70 

206 

241 

235 

107 

150 

06 

117 

88 

40 

163 

75 

107 

60 

28 

12 

1 


loao 

06.7 
06.6 
97.5 
00.1 
05.0 
03.7 
88.6 
86.8 
75.0 
70.6 
57.7 
40.8 
20.0 
20.0 
10.7 


100.0 


2,013 


82.1 


1.8 
8.4 
2.5 
.0 
8.6 
6.8 
10.4 
13.7 
21.6 
16.8 
33.1 
40.0 
88.3 
21.7 


as 


1.0 


16.7 


3.4 
4.1 
0.2 
10.7 
82.7 
58.8 
80.8 
88.8 


11.2 


6.7 


TABLE  VL— FEB  CENT  OF  FXXALE  EXPL0TEE8  OF  BACH  AGB,  BY  COH- 
TUQAL  CONDITION,  FOB  ALL  CITIB8  COKBINBD. 

This  table  shows,  by  race,  for  the  five  cities  combined,  the  per  cent 
of  the  total  female  employees  of  each  specified  conjugal  condition  who 
were  in  each  age  group.  The  classification  by  race  and  the  division 
into  age  groups  are  uniform  with  the  preceding  tables  relating  to  the 
conjugal  condition,  the  figures  of  this  table  being  based  upon  those  of 
Table  III.  The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  female  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay 
period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908,  for  whom 
the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows,  for  example,  referring  to  the 
group  of  columns  relating  to  all  races,  that  of  the  single  females 
employed  3.2  per  cent  were  under  16  years  of  age,  4.1  per  cent  were 
16  years,  10.1  per  cent  16  years,  and  13.6  per  cent  17  years,  this  being 
the  highest  per  cent  of  employees  at  any  one  age.  From  this  point 
the  per  cent  of  single  women  decreased  year  by  year,  with  few  excep- 
tions, until  at  the  age  group  66  and  over  only  0.1  per  cent  of  the 
single  females  were  found.  Of  the  married  women,  less  than  1  per 
cent  were  found  at  any  one  year  until  the  age  of  18,  where  it  is  seen 
there  are  2.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  married,  the  per  cent 
increasing  gradually  from  this  point  until  at  the  age  of  24,  where  6.1 
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per  cent  were  found,  and  in  the  age  group  25  to  29,  where  there  were 
18.1  per  cent.  Of  the  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted, 
the  largest  per  cent,  28.5,  was  found  in  the  age  group  35  to  44.  The 
figures  relating  to  the  several  races  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 

Table  VI.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DI- 
VORCED, SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  BY  RACE,  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Age. 


American. 


Single. 


Married. 


Widowed, 
divorced, 

separated, 

and 
deserted. 


Total. 


Bohemian. 


Single. 


Harried. 


Widowed, 
dlToroed, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 


Total. 


Under  15  3rears 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

ao  years 

21  years 

22  3rear8 

23  years 

24  years 

26  to  29  years 

ao  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

65  to  64  years 

66  years  and  over 

Otoers,  reported  as  21 

yean  and  over 

Total 


Under  15  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  20  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

65  to  64  years 

66  years  and  over 

Otnen,  reported  aa  21 

years  and  orer 

Total 


7.2 
4.1 
8.6 
11.4 
9.4 
9.5 
8.8 
7.1 
5.5 
4.8 
3.1 
7.2 
3.4 
4.0 
1.3 
.4 
.1 

4.1 


1.6 

3.0 

4.6 

1.4 

3.0 

1.4 

13.6 

6.1 

2.7 

4.6 

0.1 

6.8 

9.1 

8.2 

13.6 

27.4 

7.6 

26.0 

6.1 

15.1 

1.4 

100.0 


8.7 
3.5 
6.0 
8.0 
9.6 
8.9 
6.9 
5.8 
4.5 
5.1 
3.2 
U.8 
6.2 
6.8 
2.4 
.2 
.1 

7.8 


100.0 


18.2 


9.6 


6.1 
3.5 
7.2 
9.7 
7.9 
8.2 
7.9 
6.3 
5.7 
4.7 
2.9 
7.3 
4.2 
6.7 
3.8 
2.0 
.2 

6.7 


4.7 

7.1 

11.6 

1&8 

14.3 

13.1 

10.7 

7.8 

5.4 

2.8 

1.6 

2.6 

.4 

.2 


2.7 


6.0 
8.9 
4.5 
1.5 
8.9 
6.0 
10.5 
25.4 
14.9 
8.9 
8.0 


2.7 


2.4 


1.6 


2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
16.2 
13.5 
27.1 
10.8 
2.7 
2.7 

10.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


G6rnian. 


Hebrow. 


0.5 


1.0 

1.0 

2.4 

.5 

8.9 

.5 

5.4 

13.2 

16.6 

26.8 

8.8 

.5 

1.4 

18.0 


100.0 


0.6 


.6 
1.8 
1.3 
6.4 
5.1 
81.8 
21.7 
15.9 
7.0 

8.8 


100.0 


2.9 
2.8 
4.8 
6.4 
7.7 
7.2 
5.8 
4.6 
4.1 
4.2 
8.8 

11.5 
7.8 

11.3 

4.8 

1.7 

.9 

8.7 


1.3 
2.4 
11.5 
16.0 
15.9 
15.4 
13.2 
6.6 
6.6 
2.8 
1.6 
2.8 
.5 
.2 


8.1 


100.0 


100.0 


1.6 
1.5 


1.5 
1.5 
&9 
1.4 


10.3 
2.9 
39.4 
16.2 
17.6 
2.9 
1.5 


6.9 


100.0 


1.7 


L7 
1.7 
3.8 

28.3 
23.3 
25.0 
3.8 
1.7 


10.0 


100.0 


4.2 

6.4 

10.7 

13.0 

18.4 

12.0 

9.9 

7.2 

5.5 

3.0 

2.2 

4.4 

1.7 

1.6 

.5 

.1 

.1 

2.6 


100.0 


1.3 

2.3 

10.8 

15.0 

14.8 

14.5 

12.5 

6.2 

6.2 

8.0 

1.7 

4.5 

1.8 

1.6 

.2 

.3 


8.4 


100.0 
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Tabus  VI.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  BIARRIED,  ETC.,  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  BY  RACE. -Concluded. 


Italian. 

Lithoanlan. 

Af^ 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 

separated, 

and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

lianied. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 

TotaL 

UndfiT  15  yeus 

2.3 

4.3 

13.4 

18.0 

15.7 

8.2 

10.4 

5.0 

4.5 

2.9 

2.1 

5.7 

2.0 

.7 

.2 

1.3 
2.6 
8.3 
11.1 
10.4 
6.0 
7.3 
4.7 
4.4 
3.6 
3.1 
10.6 
7.1 
7.6 
3.4 
.7 
.1 

7.8 

3.5 
2.2 
5.3 
6.1 

14.0 
9.6 

15.8 
6.2 
7.5 
7.0 
2.2 

11.8 

3.1 

3.1 

.4 

2.9 

15 yean.  ',', 

0.1 
1.0 
1.1 
2.8 
3.1 
3.1 
4.9 
4.4 
5.2 
5.3 
18.2 
15.1 
15.9 
6.8 
.9 
.3 

11.8 

1.8 

16  years ,..,  r. 

0.6 

4.3 

17  yean '. 

4.8 
2.4 

5.8 

18  yean 

1.8 
1.2 
1.2 

11.9 

10  yean 

8.0 

20  yean 

9.5 
9.5 
2.4 

4.8 

14.5 

21  yean 

6.5 

22  yean 

2.4 
1.2 

6.5 

23  yean 

6.5 

24vean    

1.8 

25  lo  29  yean. 

11.9 

8.9 

29.8 

17.2 

7.1 

36.7 

7.1 

21.4 

66.6 

16.7 

36to34yean 

3.6 

36  to  44  yean...  J 

16.7 

6.2 

45  to  64  yean 

.4 

55  to  64  yean 

65  yean  and  over 

Othen,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

.1 

• 

4.5 

16.7 

,4 

16.7 

2.2 

2.4 

2.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Polish. 

Scandinavian. 

Under  15  yean 

6.1 
6.7 
11.0 
15.8 
16.3 
15.0 
10.0 
5.9 
3.7 
2.7 
1.4 
2.3 
.7 
.1 

4.4 

5.8 

9.6 

13.7 

14.4 

13.5 

9.0 

5.7 

3.9 

2.8 

1.6 

8.5 

1.6 

1.6 

.4 

.5 

0.7 
1.0 
2.7 
2.7 
5.1 
3.4 
6.1 
7.5 
4.4 
5.8 
3.4 
18.7 
6.8 
8.9 
5.4 
1.7 
.7 

15.0 

0.5 

15  yean.  '. 

.7 

16  yean 

0.9 

2.0 

17  yean 

2.0 

18  yean 

2.6 
4.2 
3.4 
4.2 
5.9 
4.2 
3.4 
10.2 
6.8 
9.3 
1.7 
1.7 

3.7 

W  vean.   ............>. 

2.5 

20  yean 

1.7 
8.5 
5.2 

4.7 

21  yean. 

3.7 
3.7 

6.0 

22  yean 

4.0 

23  yean 

2.1 
2.1 
6.1 
20.4 
16.3 
24.4 
20.4 
2.1 

6.1 

4.5 

24  yean 

3.7 
14.8 
11.1 

18.5 
7.4 
U.1 

8.6 
13.8 
12.1 
22.4 
10.3 
5.2 
1.7 

15.5 

4.0 

25  lo  i^  yean .... 

16.5 

30  to  34  yean 

9.2 

35  to  44  yean 

11.7 

45  to  54  yean 

8.5 

65  to  64  yean 

4.5 

65  Venn  and  o^er 

1.0 

Othen.  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

3.3 

41.5 

26.0 

8.0 

14.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Other  races. 

An  races. 

Under  15  yean 

1.9 
2.3 
6.8 
8.5 
7.2 
6.8 
6.6 
7.4 
6.0 
5.7 
4.9 
10.4 
5.3 
9.2 
4.1 
.6 

1.4 
1.6 
4.9 
6.1 
5.3 
5.0 
&4 
6.1 
5.4 
5.7 
4.5 

12.2 
7.2 

14.5 

6.5 

1.9 

.8 

6.0 

8.2 
4.1 

10.1 

13.6 

13.3 

10.9 

10.0 

6.3 

5.2 

3.7 

2.3 

6.3 

2.5 

2.6 

1.0 

.2 

.1 

4.6 

2.5 

15  yean.  '. 

0.1 
.7 
.8 
2.8 
2.8 
8.4 
4.1 
4.7 
5.0 
5.1 
18.1 
14.3 
17.2 
6.5 
1.2 
.4 

13.8 

3.2 

16  yean 

0.3 

7.9 

ityean.l 

10.6 

18  yean 

0.7 

.7 

8.7 

3.0 

3.7 

8.9 

3.7 

23.0 

14.8 

23.7 

8.2 

.7 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.8 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

11.2 

10.2 

28.5 

18.0 

11.2 

2.6 

11.5 

10.6 

19  yean 

8.9 

20  yean 

8.4 

21  yean 

2.7 

5.6 

22  yean 

4.9 

23  yean ............4^  .^ 

8.8 

24  yean 

2.7 
5.5 
6.9 
35.6 
20.6 
13.7 
2.7 

9.6 

^8 

25  to  29  yean 

8.6 

30  to  34  yean 

5.0 

35  to  44  yean 

6.5 

45  to  54  yean 

2.9 

56  to  64  yean 

1.0 

55  yean  and  over 

.8 

Othen,  reported  aa  21 
yean  and  over 

5.7 

5.2 

6.5 

Total 

100^0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  Vn.— FEB  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EXPL0TEE8  OF  EACH  AOE,  BT  OOV- 
JTJQAL  CONDrnOH,  FOB  EACH  CITT. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  the  per  cent  of  female  employees  of 
each  specified  conjugal  condition  who  are  in  each  age  group.  The 
division  into  age  groups  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  tables  relating  to 
the  conjugal  condition.  The  figures  of  this  table  are  based  upon 
those  of  Table  111,  and  refer  to  the  number  of  female  employees  on 
the  pay  roUs  of  the  several  establishments  investigated  during  a  par- 
ticular pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of 
1908,  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows,  for  example,  referring  to  the 
group  of  columns  relating  to  Chicago,  that  of  the  single  women  3.9 
per  cent  were  under  15  years  of  age,  5.6  were  15  years,  and  that  the 
maximum,  14.3  per  cent,  was  reached  at  17  years.  Beyond  that 
there  is  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  percentage  at  any  age  until  at  24 
years  we  find  only  1.8  per  cent.  Of  the  married  women  0.2  per  cent 
were  15  years  of  age,  and  the  per  cent  remains  less  than  1  until  at 
18  years  of  age  3.1  per  cent  are  found,  the  percentage  after  this 
increasing  very  slowly,  with  some  fluctuations,  until  at  24  years  6.1 
per  cent  are  found,  this  being  the  highest  for  any  single  year.  The 
per  cent  of  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  is  almost 
negligible  until  the  age  of  22  is  reached,  being  2.2  in  that  year,  the 
largest  percentage  appearing  at  35  to  44  years,  where  24.3  per  cent 
of  all  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  employees  were 
found.  The  figures  relating  to  each  of  the  cities  may  be  read  in  like 
manner. 
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Table  VII.— PER  CENT  OP  SINGLE,  MARRIED.  AND  WIDOWED, 
DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE.  FOR  EACH  CITY. 


Chicago. 

Roohester. 

Af^ 

8ln^ 

Married. 

WIdowwl, 
divorced, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

widowed, 
divorced, 
sepan^. 

and 
deserted. 

TOttf. 

UndarlfiyMn 

a9 
6.6 

lai 

14.3 
13.7 
12.7 

lai 

6.6 

4.7 

3.3 

1.8 

6.2 

1.3 

1.5 

.6 

.2 

.1 

4.3 

a2 

4.7 
8.4 
11.8 
11.7 
11.1 
9.0 
6.0 
4.6 
3.4 
2.4 
7.4 
3.2 
4.1 
2.0 
.8 
.1 

6.1 

as 

1.8 

a2 

10.0 

ia3 

9.8 
9.0 
7.1 
5.7 

ao 

3.6 
11.1 
7.2 
7.7 
2.8 
.3 

ao 

i$ymn 

a2 

.6 
.4 
3.1 
4.0 
6.0 
3.7 
4.6 
5.4 
6.1 
19.2 
11.5 
13.9 
6.1 
1.0 
.2 

16.0 

1.4 

16  years 

a6 

ao 

1.3 
.9 
2.6 
1.8 
2.2 

a9 

2.6 

a5 

18.0 
l&O 
29.4 

ai 

1.8 

ao 

17  yean 

ai 

18  yean 

a3 

19  yean 

.6 

ai 

aovean 

1.2 
1.2 
1.2 

7.4 

21  vean t- 

.6 
2.2 
1.1 
2.8 
12.2 
13.8 
24.3 
10.6 
11.1 
1.1 

13.3 

ao 

2Syean 

a3 

V  yean -r 

6.1 

34  yean 

1.2 

a  4 

14.1 
43.4 
17.6 

a2 
as 

as 

nio2iymn. 

111 

30to34yean,  r.r..-  - 

9.3 

31  to  44  yean, 

lao 

49  to  M  yean. 

4.3 

6S  to  64  yean. 

1.0 

66  yean  and  over 

Othen,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

.3 

.6 

7.6 

L6 

TotaL 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

New  Vork. 

Philadelphia. 

Under  16  yean 

a6 

1.4 

9.9 

14.4 

13.4 

8.S 

12.2 

6.0 

6.1 

3.1 

2.4 

6.1 

2.1 

1.7 

.6 

a4 

.9 
6.7 
9.7 
9.8 
6.5 
&9 
5.4 
4.7 
3.4 
3.0 
9.1 
6.9 
7.2 
%7 
.8 
.2 

14.7 

a7 
ai 

11.4 
13.1 
14.7 
9.2 

a4 
a? 
ai 
a2 

13 

a  8 

8.6 

2.9 

1.4 

.3 

.4 

2.8 

19 

16yean     

4.7 

16  yean 

0.3 

.6 

3.0 

2.3 

2.8 

6.1 

4.5 

4.5 

4.9 

15.5 

14.3 

15.8 

6.7 

1.4 

.5 

18.8 

ao 

18 

I7yean    

ae 

.6 

1.1 

1.7 
2.3 
Z.9 
4.5 
7.3 

ia8 
ia2 
lao 

18.0 
1.7 
.6 

as 

ia2 

AyMft 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

.6 

L2 

.6 

11.1 

7.6 

37.6 

13.4 

7.0 

.6 

36.1 

1.3 

11.6 

19  yean 

7.3 

90  yean.............!. 

1.3 

as 

21  v«An    

as 

SySS         :   :: 

16 
3.6 

as 

ayeS 

as 

SyeS:::::!:;;::::::: 

ao 

26io!ttyean. 

11.5 

ia3 

39.5 

17.9 

11.6 

1.3 

la  2 

a4 

89  to  84  yean. 

a7 

86  to  44  years. 

7.f 

46  to  64  yean. 

a4 

56  to  64  yean. 

LS 

66  yean  and  over 

Othen,  lenortad  as  21 
yean  and  over 

.1 
1^1 

.4 

ao 

TolaL 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 
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Table  VH.— PER  CENT  OP  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED, 
DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY.—Concluded. 


Ag«. 


BaltlmoiB. 


Single. 


Mvried. 


Widowed* 
divorced, 
separatea, 

and 
deserted. 


TiML 


Under  15  years.. 
16  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

10  years 

20  years 

31  years 

32  years 

81  years 

34  years 

25  to  29  years.. 


10  to  34  years 

S6  to  44  years 

46  to  54  years 

66  to  64  years 

66  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over. . 


6.5 

4.7 

12.2 

14.2 

13.5 

11.4 

9.0 

5.2 

6.1 

4.0 

2.4 

5.7 

2.2 

1.9 

.7 

.2 


0.4 

8.1 

2.7 

.9 

8.1 

0.8 

4.4 

4.4 

.8 

7.1 

8.4 

2.2 

3.5 

1.5 

23.9 

11.1 

13.3 

5.9 

18.1 

25.9 

5.8 

25.9 

18.5 

.9 

7.4 

Lt 
8.9 

lOiS 

13.0 

11.3 

0.8 

7.0 

4.8 

6.8 

4.4 

X4 

%.! 

8.7 

6.8 

8.0 

L4 

.6 

.1 


Total. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


TABLE  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  BABNINOS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  the  number  of  male  and  female 
employees  of  specified  ages  employed  in  the  clothing  establishments 
covered  by  this  investigation,  in  a  representative  week,  and  earning 
in  that  week  the  amount  specified.  Under  each  sex  and  age  are 
shown  for  each  group  earning  the  amount  reported,  first,  the  number 
of  employees  for  whom  the  hours  worked  during  the  pay-roll  period 
selected  were  reported.  Following  this  is  a  colunm  in  which  the 
average  number  of  hours  worked  is  shown.  On  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  records  of  some  estabUshments  were  kept  it  was 
not  possible  to  secure  a  statement  of  the  hours  worked  by  employees. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  there  has  been  inserted  a  column  showing 
the  number  of  employees  for  whom  hours  were  not  reported,  and  a 
final  column  showing  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  sex  and 
age  group.  The  table  includes  for  the  establishments  investigated 
all  woman  and  child  employees  except  home  finishers  and  all  male 
employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations 
where  any  women  or  children  were  also  engaged,  for  whom  the  facts 
covered  by  the  table  were  reported.  The  males  16  years  of  age  and 
over  in  occupations  employing  no  women  or  children  are  omitted. 
The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several 
establishments  during  a  particular  pay-roll  period  toward  the  end 
of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay-roll  period  selected 
was  as  a  rule  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of 
the  bureau.    Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period 
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when  the  establishment  was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the 
normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work.  An  examination  of  the 
section  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago  shows,  for  example,  that  28 
males  and  456  females  17  years  of  age  were  reported.  The  hours 
worked  were  reported  for  25  of  the  28  males,  and  averaged  48.2  for 
the  representative  week  selected.  There  were  3  males  for  whom  the 
hours  were  not  reported.  Of  the  456  females,  the  hours  are  reported 
for  401,  and  were  found  to  average  47.7.  For  55  females  no  report 
was  made  as  to  the  hours  worked.  Of  the  401  females  for  whom 
hours  were  reported,  13  earned  less  than  $2,  having  worked  an  aver- 
age of  only  18.9  hours;  20  earned  between  $2  and  $2.99,  the  average 
hours  reported  being  31.6.  Not  until  the  earnings  reached  $5  or 
more  per  week  is  there  an  approach  to  the  full  time  shown.  The 
highest  average  hours  shown  were  55.5  for  the  27  employees  earning 
from  $9  to  $9.99.  The  facts  for  each  specific  age  group  may  be  read 
in  Uke  manner. 

tablb  vin.— classified  earnings  and  average  hours  worked 

IN  A  representative  WEEK.  BY  AGE  AND  SEX.  FOR  EACH  CITY. 

OHICACK). 


Employeet  14  yeui  oCagt. 

Male. 

Female. 

CtaMifled  weekly 
•trnings. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

TotaL 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

TotaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Ayerage 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under$2 

a6 
3 
7 

10 
3 

31.3 
40.3 
44.6 
45.9 
47.4 

•  6 
10 

16 
27 
36 
24 
8 
1 
2 

31.3 
43.0 
46.6 
46.5 
45.2 
45.3 
64.0 

19 

$2  to  $2.99 

28 

13  to  $3.90 

38 

$4to$4.99 

26 

$6  to  $5.99 

6 

$6tO$699 

1 

t7tO$7.99 

2 

Total 

a28 

42.5 

a28 

109 

43.5 

9 

118 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Under  $2 

2 

34.1 

2 

16 
32 
45 
48 
23 
4 

36.4 
39.5 
44.1 
46.7 
48.2 
66.1 

16 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 
4 
0 
2 

1 
1 
1 

83 

$3  to  $3.99 

4 
11 

4 
3 

1 

46.6 
45.8 
49.4 
49.4 
48.0 

4 
11 
4 
3 
1 

40 

$4  to  $4.99 

64 

$6  to  $6.99 

26 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.90 

$9  to  $9.99 

i 

44.0 

$llto$n.09 

1 

TMal 

26 

46.1 

26 

166 

43.2 

17 

186 

•  Inohidtaig  one  13  yean  of  aga. 
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Table  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESBNIATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

CmCAOO— Continued. 


Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

OiMlfled  weekly 
earnings. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

TotaL 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

boors 

are  not 

reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num. 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

ToIaL 

Under  $2 

1 

14.2 
44.3 
38.1 
41.3 
55.4 
54.1 
54.0 
54.5 
50.0 
61.0 

0 

24 

36 

48 

60 

51 

27 

24 

11 

2 

1 

1 

27.4 
38.5 
39.5 
48.5 
63.4 
53.2 
52.0 
54.4 
54.5 
54.0 
58.0 
54.5 

1 

10 

$2  to  $2.99 

24 

13  to  $3.99 

7 
6 
6 
10 
8 
5 
6 

43 

$4  to  $4.99 



63 

$5  to  $5.99 

§5 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 

61 
30 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

39 

$0  to  $9.99.... 

17 

2 

$10  to  $10.99 

ill  to $11.99 

1 

$13  to  $13.99 

2 

3 

Total 

23 

45.2 

1 

24 

204 

48.9 

44 

338 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Under  $2 

16.0 
24.0 
39.0 
38.5 
54.0 
49.2 
56.0 
54.7 
54.0 
54.0 

1 

2 

1 
1 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
2 
3 

13 
30 
37 
62 
84 
46 
45 
41 
27 
13 
7 
4 

18.9 
31.6 
39.8 
45.4 
50.2 
50.7 
53.0 
52.1 
55.5 
64.4 
55.1 
52.8 

1 

14 

$2  to  $2.99 

20 

$3  to  $3.99 

11 
10 

38 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 

66 

$6  to  $5.99 

00 

$6  to  $6.99 

63 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

66 

$8  to  $8.99 

61 

$9  to  $9.99 

32 

$10to  $10.99 

10 

$11  to  $11.99 

9 

812  to  $12.99 

53.8 
54.0 

1 

1 

0 

$13  to  $13.99 

1 

$16  to  $19.90 

2 

54.6 

4 

Total 

25 

48.2 

3 

28 

401 

47.7 

65 

406 

Employees  18  yean  of  age. 

Under  $2 

2 

17.5 

2 

17 
18 
33 
45 
58 
58 
50 
37 
42 
22 
0 
7 
S 
1 

20.0 
39.8 
35.2 
42.9 
50.1 
40.6 
51.0 
54.0 
53.8 
66.4 
56.8 
66.1 
62.8 
64.0 

a 

3 
2 
3 
2 
9 

1 

11 
4 

1 

1 

19 

$2  to  $2.99 

21 

$3  to  $3.99 

3 
3 
5 
3 
7 
2 

46.0 
42.4 
40.6 
44.7 
43.5 
41.3 

3 

35 

$4  to  $4.99 

48 

$6  to  $5.99 

00 

$•  to  $6.99 

67 

$7  to  $7.99 

67 

88  to  $8.99 

1 
1 

40 

iO  to  $0.99 

68 

$10  to  $10.90 

3 
8 

1 
1 

54.7 
62.6 
50.3 
54.0 

26 

ill  to  $11.99 

10 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

10 

$13  to  $13.90 

6 

$14  to  $14.90 

1 

$15  to  $19.90 

$ 

I 

$ 

$30  to  $24.90 

• 

'TotaL 

» 

44.1 

$ 

36 

400 

47.8 

60 

460 
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Tablb  vm.— classified  earnings  and  average  hours  worked 

IN  A  representative  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 
OHICACK)— Continued. 


Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

CkMlfled  weekly 
eamings. 

For  whom  boon 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num. 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

TotaL 

Under  t3 

1 

5 

14 
22 
40 
40 
51 
52 
46 
47 
30 
11 
15 
8 
1 
3 

16.1 
37.3 
37.4 
42.2 
44.6 
47.8 
49.2 
52.4 
52.6 
53.0 
55.2 
53.2 
57.5 
55.0 
56.3 

3 
2 
2 

14 

10 

7 

|2tol2.M 

16 

13  to  $3.99 

2 

35.1 

34 

f4toS4.99 

O 

$5  to  $5.99 

3 
C 
2 
3 

4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

M.0 
48.0 
M.3 
53.0 
47.3 
51.0 
54.0 
54.0 
55.0 
54.0 
57.0 

00 

SI  to  16.99 

56 

t7tot7.99 

63 

S8  to  18.99 



51 

19  to  19.99 

40 

110  to  $10.99 

35 

$11  to  $11.99 

11 

$12  to  $12.99 

30 

$13  to  $13.99 

3 

$14  to  $14.99 

3 

$15  to  $19.99 

7 

Totll 

28 

50.6 

1 

30 

385 

47.7 

58 

44$ 

Employees  30  yean  of  age. 

Under  $2 

13 
5 
36 
43 
27 
33 
46 
83 
28 
24 
14 
13 
7 
3 
4 

2&1 
43.0 
38.1 
38.4 
44.0 
48.0 
50.3 
52.3 
53.7 
53.0 
53.3 
40.6 
54.0 
53.7 
54.0 

10 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 

54.0 

0 

$3  to  $3.99 

1 

37 

$4  to  $4.99 

2 
2 

1 
6 
2 
3 

40.0 
27.5 
54.0 
45.9 
51.0 
40.3 

4$ 

$5  to  $5.99 

s 

$6  to  $6.90 

37 

$7  to  $7.90 

47 

$8  to  $8.90 

88 

$9  to  $9.09 

1 

38 

$10  to  $10.09 

34 

$11  to  $11.99 

3 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

53.9 
51.0 
54.0 
54.0 
58.7 
67.0 

1 

14 

$13  to  $12.99 

14 

$13  to  $13.90 

7 

$14to$14J0 

7 

$15  to  $19.99 

10 

$20  to  $24.90 

TotftL 

30 

48.8 

3 

20 

31$ 

47.0 

41 

857 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Under  tL 

7.$ 
24.8 
17.5 
41.1 
54.0 
35.3 
34.5 
33.3 

2 

5 

10 

18 

32 

10 

17 

25 

16 

25 

14 

11 

5 

3 

$ 

2a8 
20.4 
33.6 
41.3 
45.6 
48.1 
49.4 
52.8 
54.3 
51.0 
54.1 
51.3 
54.3 
57.0 
5&3 

4 

$2to$2.99 

6 

$3  to  $3.99 

11 

$4  to  $4.00 

18 

$6  to  $6.00 

38 

$$  to  $6.00 

30 

$7  to  $7  JO 

1 

32 

$8  to  $8.00 

30 

$0  to  $9.00 

10 

$10  to  $10  JO 

58.0 
51.0 
54.0 
54.0 
54.5 
5&3 

S 

$11  to  $11.00 

17 

113  to  $12.00 

13 

1 113  to  $13.00 

0 

$14  to  $14.90 

3 

$1$  to  $10.90. . . 

3 

8 

ToCiL 

3$ 

44.$ 

1 

37 

307 

48.1 

30 

S» 
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Tablb  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX.  ETC.— Continued. 

CHIOA€K>~Continued . 


Male. 

Fonale. 

CtaMtfled  weekly 
caralngs. 

For  whom  boors 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

TotaL 

For  whom  boon 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Norn, 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  12 

2 
3 
6 
16 
15 
29 
25 
20 
10 
12 
12 
6 
6 
3 
6 

24.6 
32.1 
35.2 
42.8 
47.4 
46.0 
48.6 
52.2 
64.2 
65.6 
64.6 
50.3 
56.6 
56.6 
63.7 

1 

3 
3 
6 
17 
16 
31 
26 
23 
10 

|2tot2.M 

t3toS3.90 

1 

28.0 

1 

f4toS4.99.... 

1 

S6  to  15.99 

2 

1 
1 

42.6 
63.8 
56.0 

2 
2 
1 

1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
6 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 

2 
8 

17  to  17.99 

IB  to  18.99 

1 

10  to  19.99 

3 
2 
2 
3 

1 
1 
5 

61.1 
54.5 
54.0 
50.8 
64.0 
64.0 
58.2 

|10totl0.99 

3 
8 

1 
3 

14 
14 

911toS11.99 

S12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

$16  to  $19.99 

1 
1 

$30  to  $24.99 

126  and  over. 

1 

1 

TotaL 

22 

52.0 

3 

26 

167 

48.7 

18 

185 

Employees  23  years  of  age. 

Under  $2 

1 
3 
8 
12 
13 
12 
11 
11 
0 
7 
8 
7 
3 
6 
3 
1 

15.0 
42.6 
46.2 
44.0 
46.3 
61.0 
47.6 
61.0 
61.6 
64.7 
63.6 
66.6 
67.1 
64.6 
61.1 
61.0 

1 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 
1 

64.0 
22.0 

3 

$3  to  $3.99 

10 

$4  to  $4.99 

13 

$6  to  $6.99 

3 

1 

5 

1 
6 

62.5 
64.0 
38.0 
54.0 
58.0 
64.6 

14 

16  to  $6.99 

13 

17  to  $7.90 

12 

$8  to  $8.99 

13 

$0  to  $0.99 

13 

910  to  $10.99 

g 

$11  to  $11.99 

12 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 
1 
1 
4 

1 

65.3 
64.0 
61.0 
64.6 
67.6 

8 

$13  to  $13.99 

5 

$14  to  $14.90 

7 

$16  to  $19.99 

5 

$30  to  $24.90 

1 

Total 

23 

62.6 

23 

113 

40.8 

34 

137 

Employees  24  years  of  a^e. 

Under  12. 

12 
11 

l&O 
39.1 
35.6 
46.0 
30.6 
64.2 
48.1 
54.2 
54.4 
49.2 
64.6 
51.2 
68.0 
66.0 
64.4 
61.0 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 

16.0 

1 

$3  to  $3.99 

3 
3 

$4  to  $4.99 

14 

$5  to  $6.99 

1 

29.0 

1 

16  to  $6.90 

97  to  $7.99 

3 
1 

1 

45.3 
53.8 
65.8 

8 

1 
1 

$8  to  $8.99 

3 

1 
3 
3 

1 
1 

$0  to  $0.99 

12 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.90 

1 
1 
3 
1 

10 
1 

64.0 
54.0 
66.0 
60.0 
63.1 
61.0 

1 

1 
3 
1 

10 
1 

$12  to  $12.90 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

916  to  919.90 

930to934.00 

TotaL 

23 

60.4 

23 

70 

48.9 

16 

04 
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Table  vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

CHICACK) — Continued. 


BmployMs  25  to  29  yean  of  age. 

li^^ 

Female. 

CliKifledweeUy 
eunings. 

For  whom  hoars 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

houn 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  houn 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

houn 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
houn. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Average 
hoars. 

Under  t2 

1 

48.8 

1 

3 

7 
8 
15 
30 
22 
22 
19 
19 
18 
13 
16 
10 
7 
6 
6 

14.1 
26.3 
38.6 
48.3 
48.0 
5a2 
49.5 
52.2 
62.4 
52.6 
53.8 
54.5 
55.1 
53.3 
57.3 

10 

18 

12  to  12.99 

11 

|3toS3.99 

16 

29.6 
44.8 
38.4 
3a5 
61.7 
60.1 
48.0 
46.0 
51.6 
50.7 
66.1 
54.4 
53.7 
56.6 

15 

6 

16 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 

37 

16  to  15.99?. 

30 

96  to  16.99 

27 

t7to97.99 

34 

f8toS8.99 

31 

99t0t9.99 

38 

no  to  $10.99 

1 

38 

$11  to  $11.99 

31 

$13  to  $12.99 

16 

$13  to  $13.99 

7 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 

11 

$15  to  $19.99 

18 

$20  to  $24.99 

1 

1 

TotaL 

86 

49.4 

5 

91 

218 

48.2 

71 

389 

Employees  30  to  34  yean  of  age. 

Under  $2. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 

19.5 
54.0 
39.0 
23.5 
22.0 
42.6 

22.8 
14.9 
24.0 
49.3 
42.5 
47.8 
50.9 
53.6 
60.5 
50.5 
53.1 
53.5 
54.0 
62.5 
54.1 

0 

$2to$2.99    

8 

$3  to  $3.99 

8 

$4  to  $4.99 

5 

$5  to  $5.99 

11 

$6  to  $6.99 

16 

$7  to  $7.99 

15 

$8tO$8.99 

2 
3 
1 
6 
2 
2 
5 
10 
2 
1 

31.3 
45.3 
28.0 
47.6 
47.6 
53.9 
51.4 
53.6 
59.5 
54.0 

10 

11 

$9  to  $9.99 

8 

$10  to  $10.99 

13 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

$18  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.90 

$15  to  $19.99 

$20  to  $24.99 

$25  and  over 

1 

54.0 

8 

TotaL 

45 

46.5 

1 

46 

89 

48.4 

20 

118 

Employees  85  to  44  yean  of  age. 

Under  $2 

1 
2 

20.3 
46.5 
54.0 
54.0 
46.7 
28.9 
49.4 

1 

2 

7.4 

8 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 

$S  to  $3.99 

8 
12 
10 
0 
14 
13 
0 
7 
4 
6 
6 
4 
7 
8 
1 

46.3 
46.3 
48.3 
61.4 
50.1 
40.4 
52.1 
58.0 
515 
514 
53.5 
53.9 
60.0 
69.5 
510 

11 

$4  to  $4.99 

15 

$6  to  $5.99 

18 

$6  to  $6.99 

16 

$7  to  $7.99 

17 

$8  to  $8.99 

1 
1 

IB 

$9toS0.99 

IS 

$10  to  $10.99 

48.0 
42.8 
52.4 
510 
55.0 
53.0 
58.4 
57.0 

0 

$11  to  $11.99 

6 

$12  to  $12.99 

7 

$18  to  $13.99 

• 

$14  to  $14.99 

4 

81$to$19.99 

8 

1$ 

1 

1 

1 

***aiidoTtf 

1 

PJir  BIM  w   ^■••■■•■•.. 

t^otaL 

46 

60.0 

5 

51 

114 

50.1 

40 

184 
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568      WOMAN  AND  OHUD  WAGB-BABNERS — ^BCBn's  CLOTHING, 

Tablb  vm.— classified  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX.  ETC.--Contmued. 

CHICAGO— Continued. 


Bmployeei  46  to  64  yean  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Glaarifled  weekly 
earnings. 

For  whom  boon 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
aie  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

TotaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Ayerage 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Doors. 

Under  t2 

2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 

t2  to  12.99 

13 

41.7 
31.8 
44.7 
44.2 
51.1 
51.9 
60.1 
52.0 
54.5 
52.1 
54.2 
47.5 
64.0 
64.0 

13  to  13.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

13 

96  to  16.99 

1 
2 

21.6 
41.0 

1 
3 

96  to  16.99 

97  to  97 .99 

98  to  98.99 

1 

44.0 

1 

99  to  99.99 

3 
3 

910  to  910.99 

1 

64.0 

1 

911to9U.99 

912  to  912.99 

1 

1 

56.0 
57.8 

.......... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

918  to  913.99 

914  to  914.99 

916 to 919.99         ...  . 

3 

56.3 

3 

1 

936  and  over 

1 

Total 

10 

48.4 

1 

11 

67 

48.3 

20 

77 

Employees  56  to  64  years  of  age. 

93  to  92.99 

1 
2 
3 

4 
3 
1 
4 

80.0 
64.5 
613 
62.8 
45.5 
62.5 
61.6 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

93  to  93.99 

3 

94  to  94.99 

4 

96  to  96.99 

6 

96tol6.99 

3 

35.0 

8 

4 

97  to  97.99 

2 

98to98.99 

1 
1 
1 

55.0 
54.0 
21.6 

1 
1 
1 

4 

99  to  99.99 

910  to  910.99    . 

911  to  911.99 

1 
1 

64.0 
64.0 

1 

912  to  912.99  . 

1 

TotaL 

6 

89.3 

6 

20 

61.3 

7 

17 

Employees  66  years  of  age  and  over. 

93  to  93.99 

1 

45.0 

1 

64.0 
66.0 
62.5 
610 
610 

96  to  96.99 

96  to  16.99 

97  to  97.99 

98  to  98.99 

Total 

1 

46.0 

1 

6 

93.9 

6 
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Tabli  Vin.-<:'LASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.-Contintted. 

CHIOAQO— Gondnded. 


Other  employees  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and  oyer. 

Male. 

Female. 

Glaarifled  weekly 
earnings. 

For  whrnn  boors 
are  reported. . 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total 

Focwhwihaaw 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

ATerage 
hours. 

Mob. 
ber. 

issr 

Under  $2. 

1 

16.0 

13 

4 

1 
3 
7 
11 
9 
11 
17 
17 
16 
8 
6 
4 
3 
3 
8 

10.8 
89.8 
87.0 
37.3 
41.2 
41.3 
42.6 
6a8 
46.4 
6a6 
49.6 
53.1 
62.8 
46.6 
62.8 

18 

4 

|ltot2M 

1 
1 

f 

13  to  13.99 

aao 

20.3 

10 

$4  to  $4.99 

16 

96  to  16.99 

1 
1 

17 

96  to  96.99 

51.5 
31.4 
46.2 
35.0 
4&8 
67.0 
54.1 
60.  g 
65.0 
54.5 
64.0 

20 

97  to  97.99 

24 

99  to  98.99 

3 

23 

99  to  99.99 

29 

910  to  910.99 

11 

911  to  911.99 

3 
2 

1 
9 
6 
8 

13 

913  to  912.99 

11 

919  to  918.99 

4 

914  to  914.99 

4 

916  to  919.99 

9 

9»  to  924.99 

TotaL 

S6 

46.4 

22 

67 

116 

44.9 

81 

197 

Employees  aU  ages. 

Under  99 

18 
12 

ao 

41 
43 
42 
37 
82 
26 
25 
33 
32 
31 
22 
66 
18 
3 

38.8 
40.3 
39.2 
42.2 
44.9 
44.3 
46.6 
47.8 
48.8 
50.5 
60.2 
52.4 
54.5 
54.4 
54.6 
67.8 
56.0 

32 

18 
32 
48 
44 
45 
89 
87 
39 
36 
86 
86 
32 
36 
71 
38 
7 

106 
170 
800 

480 
425 
871 
866 

312 

267 

175 

119 

94 

47 

29 

49 

4 

8 

33.9 

87.4 
40.8 
44.6 
48.2 
49.4 

6ai 

62.4 
53.0 
53.4 
54.1 
62.9 
54.6 
53.6 
66.9 
60.8 
610 

80 
19 
87 
46 
68 
66 
67 
61 
61 
47 
88 
88 
19 
18 
40 
8 

186 

99  to  92.99 

189 

99  to  93.99 

837 

94  to  94.99 

484 

96  to  96.99 

488 

96  to  16.99 

486 

97  to  97.99 

423 

99  to  98.99 

863 

99  to  99.99 

318 

910  to  910.99 

222 

911  to  911.99 

151 

911  to  912.99 

126 

919  to  913.99 

66 

914  to  914.99 

47 

916  to  919.99 

89 

920  to  924.99 

7 

926  and  orer. 

8 

Total. 

611 

47.8 

49 

660 

8,266 

47.6 

910 

8,886 

B0CHB8TBB. 


Employees  14  years  of  ago. 

Under  92. 

1 

1 

93  to  92.60.. .» 

3 
8 

1 

86.0 
47.6 
41.0 

1 

98  to  93.60 

2 

1 

46.0 
56.0 

3 
1 

J 

94to94J9 

8 

TitaL 

8 

48.8 

8 

6 

4Z6 

8 

f 
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560      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-&ARNEB8 — MEn'b  CLOTHING. 

Table  VHI.-OLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

B0CHE8TES— Continued. 


Employees  16  years  of  Hffi, 

Male. 

Female. 

dMsifled  weekly 
eunincs. 

For  whom  boon 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hoon 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

Num^ 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

ATenge 
hours. 

t2  to  $2.99 

44.0 
44.0 
46.8 
48.6 
64.0 

2 

|3toS3.99 

2 

8 

40.5 
48.8 

2 

8 

•4  to  94.99 

2 

15  to  95.99 

96  to  96.99 

1 
1 

971097.99 

TotaL 

10 

48.9 

10 

14 

46.8 

6 

90 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

92  to  92.99 

6 
10 
14 

to 

2 
10 
2 

$3.0 
47.5 
48.2 
54.4 

55.0 
53.  H 
55.0 

1 
2 

4 
4 
6 

4 

6 

93to93.99 

12 

$4  to  $4.99 

3 
3 

1 

52:7' 

54.6 
55.0 

3 

4 
1 

18 

95  to  96.99 

1 

14 

96  to  $6.99 

8 

97to97.99 

14 

$8  to  $8.99 

2 

65.0 

2 

2 

TotaL 

9 

64.1 

1 

10 

63 

49.4 

21 

74 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Uiider92. 

1 

92  to  $2.99 

28.0 
43.3 
42.0 
64.0 
49.6 
60.1 
64.6 
63.6 
65.0 

3 
5 
10 
20 
14 
12 
6 

40.0 
37.0 
52.1 
52.7 
50.2 
51.7 
64.0 

13 

6 

$3  to  $3.99 

7 

$4to$4.99 

17 

$5  to  $5  99 

29 

96  to  $6.99 

1 

1 
1 

20 

$7  to  $7.99 

25 

$8  to  $8.99 

U 

99  to  $9  99 

1 

910  to  910.99  . 

1 

911  to  911 99 

1 

64.0 

1 

$14  to  $14.99 

65.0 

1 

Total 

19 

48.2 

4 

23 

71 

60.4 

47 

UI 

Employees  18  yean  of  afs. 

9$  to  99.99 

81.0 
83.0 
47.5 
49.2 
63.5 
49.8 
62.9 
63.6 

7 
16 
18 
18 
16 
6 
2 
1 

85.5 
44.4 

6ai 

61.6 
63.2 
51.4 
6a6 
65.0 

7 

$4to$4.99 

14 

19 

96  to  96.99 

28 

96  to  96.99 

1 

n 

$7  to  $7.99      

30 

98  to  99.99 

99to99.99 

tlOtotlO.99 

$lltO$UJ9 

912  to  912.99 

63.6 
64.0 

tlitt$19.99 

* 

Total 

26 

48.0 

1 

26 

77 

48.7 

43 

U9 
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Table  Vin.-€LASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued, 

B00HS8TSA— Continued. 


Employees  10  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

CiMBtfled  weekly 
earnings. 

For  whom  hones 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  t2 

2 

1 
4 
6 
16 
10 
16 
7 
2 
1 
1 

20.0 
81.0 
86.0 
46.0 
44.0 
61.8 
61.0 
62.1 
66.0 
64.0 
60.0 

2 

|ltoS2.99 

11 

2 

13  to  13.99 

1 

24.0 

5 

$4  to  $4.99 

g 

16  to  15.99 

2 
4 

1 

I 

3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

37.5 
48.0 
48.6 
48.0 
62.2 
63.7 
52.0 
66.0 
62.0 
64.0 

23 

to  to  16.99 

30 

17  to  17 .99 

25 

IB  to  18.99 

14 

10  to  19.99 

7 

$10  to  110.99 

1 

$11  to  $11.99 

2 

8 

$12  to  $12.99 

2 

1 

$18  to  $13.99 

$1$  to  $19.99 

Total 

.      24 

40.1 

8 

27 

74 

48.3 

46 

120 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Under  $2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

$2to$2.00 

1 

40.0 

2 

1 
6 
0 
9 
13 
10 
4 
2 
1 

22.6 
20.0 
44.2 
46.3 
47.7 
63.0 
61.0 
65.0 
54.8 
65.0 

s 

$3  to  $3.99 

3 
3 
3 
11 
11 
9 
6 
3 
1 

4 

$4to$4  99 

9 

$6  to  $6.90 

12 

$itO$6.99 

20 

$7  to  $7 .90 

8 

1 
5 
3 

4 
4 
1 

1 

46.0 
65.0 
63.8 
64.0 
63.7 
64.6 
65.0 
64.0 

8 
2 
6 
3 
4 
4 
1 
1 

24 

$Bto$8  99 

1 

10 

$0  to  $9.99 

10 

$10to$10.90 

6 

$11  to  $11  99         

2 

$12  to  $12.99 

$14  to  $14  99 

$16  to  $10  99 

Total 

23 

62.4 

3 

26 

67 

48.7 

61 

106 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Under  $2 

1 

10.6 

1 

$3to$3.99 

4 

$4  to$4  99 

2 
11 
10 
7 
6 
3 
2 

40.6 
43.1 
49.8 
61.1 
62.8 
64.7 
64.6 

4 

$0to$5.99 

17 

$BtoS6.99 

1 

66.0 

1 

2 

16 

$7  to  $7  99 

10 

$8to$899      

1 
4 

64.0 
63.3 

1 
4 

0 

$0tO$999 

8 

$10tO$l099 

11 

$11  to  $1 1  09 

1 
2 

1 
1 

49.2 
64.3 
64.0 
64.0 

1 
2 
2 
2 

3 

$12  to  $12  99 

6 

65.3 

5 

$13  to  $13  99 

1 

1 

$16  to  $19  99 

Total 

11 

63.6 

3 

14 

46 

40.0 

41 

87 
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562       WOMAN  AND  OHILD  WAOB-BARNSBS — ME^'s  OLOTHINO. 

Table  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC-— Ccmtinued. 

B0CHB8TBS— CoQtiiiued. 


Employeea  23  yeara  of  afe. 

Male. 

Female. 

ClMSlfled  weekly 
earnings. 

For  whom  boon 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hoaiB 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

TotaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

".r- 

ATcrage 
hours. 

Under  t2 

1 

8.0 

1 

1 

8.0 

] 

tStoS3.99 

1 
3 
3 
4 

9 
4 

4 
2 
1 

1 

1 

14  to  $4.99 

6 
9 
6 
10 
8 
6 
1 
2 

38.7 
43.7 
47.2 
49.6 
51.9 
54.5 
44.0 
53.0 

t 

StoS6.99 

i 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 
5 

2 
1 
3 
3 

31.0 
54.0 
54.0 
54.0 
52.0 
54.0 
53.8 
52.8 
55.0 
54.7 
49.7 

1 

13 

is  to  96.99 

9 

V  to  97.99 

If 

iltoS8.99 

13 

fito  99.99 

4 

10 

So  to  $10.99 

3 

$11  to  $11.99 

1 
1 
2 

3 

$12  to  $12.90 

1 

*  $13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

jl^  V>$1Q0fl 

Total 

23 

50.3 

9 

32 

^7 

47.2 

$2 

79 

Employeea  23  years  of  age. 

Under  $1 

1 

1 

tl  to  $3.99 

1 

40.0 

1 

$4  to  $4.99 

3 
2 

7 
9 
9 
10 

4 
1 

33.7 
47.0 
47.9 
51.8 
51.9 
52.2 
54.5 
56.0 

4 

$6  to  $5.99 

2 

2 

4 

i6to$6.99 

14 

$7  to  $7.99 

2 
2 

45.5 
40.0 

2 
2 
1 
3 
5 
2 

13 

$B  to  $8.99 

13 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

1 
3 

12 

$10  to  $10.99 

2 
2 
2 

46.0 
55.0 
52.3 

8 

$11  to  $11.99 

2 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

$13  to  $13.99    

3 

$14  to  $14.90 

2 
6 

50.0 
54.1 

2 
6 

$15  to  $19.99      

Total 

19 

40.6 

7 

26 

45 

50.2 

28 

73 

Employees  24  yeara  of  afe. 

$$  to  $3.99 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
5 
4 

1 

$4to$4.99 

3 

$6  to  $5.99 

5 

1 
7 
4 
4 
2 

46.8 
46.5 
52.3 
61.4 
64.4 
64.0 

8 

$0  to  $0.99 

1 
2 

38.0 
35.5 

1 
3 

f 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

13 

$B  to  $8.99 

9 

$9to$9.99 

1 
5 
3 
2 

1 
1 

1 

44.'6 
54.2 
54.0 
53.0 
54.0 
65.0 
54.0 

1 
6 
4 
2 
2 
1 
4 

3 

$10  to  $10.99 

3 

$11  to  $11.99 

1 

$13  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

1 

$14to$14  99  .......  . 

1 
1 

64.5 
66.0 

1 

$15  to  $19.99 

3 

1 

Total 

17 

50.3 

6 

i3 

25 

51.5 

25 

f« 
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tablb  vin.— classified  earnings  and  average  hours  worked 

IN  A  representative  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 
BOGHXaTBS-<k>ntinirad. 


Bmployees  25  to  29  yean  Of  afe. 

Male. 

Female. 

Classlfled  weekly 
earolngs. 

For  whom  hows 
are  repotted. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
ate  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total 

Num- 
ber. 

Areiage 

koors. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  t2 

8 

% 

12  to  $2.99 

1 
8 
8 
10 
21 
18 
20 
8 
10 
4 
2 
2 

29.0 
25.0 
37.2 
44.7 
47.0 
62.1 
62.0 
64.8 
63.3 
66.1 
65.0 
66.0 

1 

|3toS3.99 

1 

40.0 

1 

2 
8 
6 

14 
11 
13 
9 
6 
8 
2 
1 

10 

$4  to  $4.99 

n 

$6  to  $5.99 

16 

$6  to  $6.99 

86 

$7  to  $7.99 

2 
4 
9 
9 
8 
9 

16 
7 

18 
1 

64.0 
64.0 
48.0 
49.4 
61.6 
61.8 
62.9 
64.4 
63.0 
64.0 

2 

4 
10 
10 

9 
10 
19 

8 
24 

1 

24 

$8  to  $8.99 

31 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
6 

17 

$19  to  $10.99 

16 

$11  to  $11.99 

7 

$12  to  $12.99 

4 

$13  to  $13.99 

3 

$14  to  $14.99 

$16  to  $19.99 

$20  to  $24.99 



Total 

84 

62.0 

14 

96 

107 

47.6 

71 

178 

Employeee  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

Under  $2 

1 

20.0 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 

38.0 

1 

$3  to  $3.99 

16 

16 

84.0 
41.9 
48.3 
60.0 
62.1 
49.8 
64.8 
63.4 
63.3 
64.6 

$4  to  $4.99 

$6  to  $5.99 

1 

1 

$6  to  $0.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 

1 
2 
2 
6 
6 

10 
6 
1 

11 
8 

$8to$8.99 

1 
1 
4 
8 
7 
4 
1 
9 
8 

49.8 
42.6 
46.7 
62.2 
61.6 
49.0 
64.0 
64.7 
66.3 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

912  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

46.0 
67.6 

$16  to  $19.99 

2* 

$20  to  $24.99 

Total 

34 

61.8 

18 

47 

79 

60.2 

41 

120 

Employees  86  to  44  years  of  age. 

Under  $2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
16 
11 
14 
22 
12 
10 
6 
4 
3 
1 
8 

10.0 
24.0 
80.0 
89.6 
45.7 
50.0 
63.7 
60.2 
63.6 
63.4 
62.0 
63.8 
64.7 
66.0 
64.8 

1 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 

$3to$3.99 

2 

$4  to  $4.99 

6 
10 
10 
9 
8 
4 
2 

7 

$5  to$5.99 

25 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 

36.0 

2 

8 

21 

$7  to  $7 .99 

23 

$8  to  $8.99 

1 
2 
4 
3 
6 
2 
6 
19 
1 

40.0 
43.6 
39.0 
60.0 
60.3 
64.6 
61.2 
64.1 
71.0 

i 

2 
2 
2 

22 
1 

30 

99  to  $0.99 

10 

$10  to  $10.99 

12 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

4 

$13  to  $13.99 

8 

$14  to  $14.99 

$16  to  $19.99 

8 

fio  to  $24.99 

Totri. 

44 

60.8 

18 

69 

too 

60.1 

62 

168 
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564      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGB-EABNEBS — MBn's  OLOTHINQ. 

Table  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

B0CHB8TES-<k>ntinued. 


Xmployees  45  to  M  ywn  of  HO- 

Male. 

Female. 

Ctaarified  weekly 
earnlngi. 

For  whom  boms 
■re  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  boon 
aierqKvted. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Nam- 

her. 

nouis. 

Uoder$2 

1 

28.0 

1 

$2tot2.90 

1 

1 

|3to|3.90 

84.0 
43.6 
64.0 
48.0 
46.8 
64.0 
62.8 
610 
66.0 
64.0 
64.0 

6 
6 

4 
8 
1 
1 

•4  to  $4.99 

96to|6.99 

18  to  16.99 

1 
1 

42.0 
28.0 

1 
1 

17  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $$.99 

$0to$O.99 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
6 

44.0 
65.0 
54.8 
63.0 
64.0 
62.1 
66.8 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
i 

$10  to  $10.99 

1 
1 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

$18  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

$16  to  $19.99 

1 

66.0 

2 

9 

TotlkL. ...,..., 

17 

61.7 

1 

18 

82 

48.9 

28 

66 

Bmployeee  66  to  64  years  of  age. 

$$  to  $8.99 

1 
1 
8 
8 

44.0 
64.0 
65.3 
64.0 

1 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 

$6  to  $5.99 

1 
2 

4 

$8  to  $6.99 

4 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

43.0 
89.3 
46.0 
64.0 
66.0 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

$8  to  $8.90 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

610 

1 

2 

$10  to  $10.99 

1 

$11  to  $11.90 

TotaL 

6 

48.4 

1 

7 

8 

63.3 

4 

12 

Employeee  65  years  of  age  and  over 

$8  to  $3  99 

1 
1 

8ao 

65.0 

1 

1 

$4  to  $4  99 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 
1 

1 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

63.0 

1 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 

48.2 

1 

TotaL 

8 

44.4 

8 

1 

68.0 

2 

3 

Other  employees  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and  orer. 

Under  $2 

1 

10.0 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 
1 
1 
1 

31.8 
66.0 
64.0 
46.6 

$5  to  $5.99 

2 

$e  to  $0.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

2 

1 
1 

$8  to  $8.99 

1 

$13  to  $13.90 



1 

Totia. 

6 

80.4 

7 

12 
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CHAFTBB  X. — QBKEBAL  TABLBS. 


568 


tablb  vin.— classified  earnings  and  average  hours  worked 

IN  A  representative  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 
BOCBBSTXR-OontinnMl. 


Bmptoyeea  26  to  29  yean  of  ica. 

Male. 

Female. 

Classlfled  weekly 
eanUngs. 

For  whom  ho«3 
an  reported. 

For 

lioun 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  boon 
an  reported. 

For 

whom 

hoiin 

are  not 

reported. 

TotaL 

Num- 
ber. 

ATecage 

konn. 

Norn- 
ber. 

Average 
boon. 

Under  $2 

8 

3 

12  to  $2.99 

1 
8 
8 
10 
21 
18 
20 
8 
10 
4 
2 
2 

29.'0 
25.0 
37.2 
44.7 
47.0 
62.1 
62.0 
64.8 
63.8 
56.1 
65.0 
66.0 

1 

13  to  13.99 

1 

46.0 

1 

2 
8 
6 

14 
11 
13 
9 
6 
3 
2 
1 

10 

$4  to  $4.99 

11 

$6  to  $5.99 

16 

$6  to  $6.99 

86 

$7  to  $7.99 

2 
4 
9 
9 
8 
9 

16 
7 

18 
1 

64.0 
64.0 
48.6 
49.4 
61.6 
61.8 
62.9 
64.4 
63.0 
64.0 

2 

10 
9 

10 

19 
8 

24 
1 

24 

$8  to  $8.99 

88 

99  to  $9.99 

17 

$19  to  $10.99 

16 

$11  to  $11.99 

7 

$12  to  $12.99 

4 

$13  to  $13.99 

8 

$14  to  $14.99 

$16  to  $19.99 

$20  to  $24.99 

Total 

84 

62.0 

14 

96 

107 

47.6 

71 

178 

Bmployeee  80  to  34  yean  of  age. 

Under  $2 

1 

20.0 

1 
2 

3 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 

38.0 

1 

2 

$3  to  $3.99 

1 
6 
8 

16 
6 

16 
6 
0 
8 
8 

84.0 
41.9 
48.8 
60.0 
62.1 
49.8 
64.3 
63.4 
63.3 
64.6 

1 

$4  to  $4.99 

6 

$6  to  $5.99 

1 

1 

16 

$6  to  $6.99 

18 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 

1 
2 
2 
6 
6 

10 
6 
1 

11 
8 

10 

$$  to  $8.99 

1 
1 
4 
8 
7 
4 
1 
9 
8 

49.8 
42.6 
46.7 
62.2 
61.6 
49.0 
64.0 
64.7 
66.3 

20 

$9  to  $9.99 

11 

$10  to  $10.99 

18 

$11  to  $11.99 

6 

$12  to  $12.99 

11 

$13  to  $13.99 

1 

$14to$14.99 

1 

1 

45.6 
67.6 

3 

$16  to  $19.99 

2 

1 

Total 

34 

61.3 

18 

47 

79 

60.2 

41 

120 

Employeea  86  to  44  yean  of  age. 

Under  $2 

16 
11 
14 
22 
12 
10 

10.0 
24.0 
89.0 
89.6 
45.7 
60.0 
63.7 
60.2 
63.6 
63.4 
62.0 
63.8 
64.7 
66.0 
64.8 

1 

$2  to  $2.09 

1 

$3to$3.99 

3 

$4  to  $4.99 

6 
10 
10 

7 

$5to$5.99 

25 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 

36.0 

2 

8 

21 

$7  to  $7 .99 

23 

$8  to  $8.99 

1 
2 
4 
3 
6 
2 
6 
19 

40.0 
43.6 
39.0 
60.0 
60.3 
64.6 
61.2 
64.1 
71.0 

1 
2 
2 
2 

22 
1 

30 

$9  to  $0.99 

16 

$10  to  $10.99 

12 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

4 

$13  to  $18.99 

8 

$14  to  $14.99 

|16  to  $19.99 

8 

|30  to  $24.90 

Totri. 

44 

60.8 

16 

60 

106 

60.1 

62 

168 
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566       WOMAN  AND  GHUD  WAQE-BABNBB8 — MBn'b  CLOTHING. 

Table  vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Contiiiued. 

VXW  TOBK— G<mtinaed. 


Bmplojeef  16  yean  of  afe. 

Mala. 

Female. 

OiMtiled  weekly 
earnings. 

For  n^Knn  taomB 
arerqKvted. 

For 

wbom 

houra 

an  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  taoms 
anrqKvted. 

For 

whom 

boon 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Avenge 
boius. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Avenge 
boofs. 

Under  $2. 

2 

6 
6 
13 
10 
9 
1 
S 

81.9 
64.4 

53.9 
63.9 
56.1 
58.4 
56.6 
64.3 
50.9 

1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 

8 
8 
7 
0 
16 
U 
9 
2 
2 
1 

6 

22 

28 
27 
36 
16 
8 
8 

31.8 
40.8 
60.6 
65.6 
54.9 
67.6 
54.3 
67.0 

8 
8 
12 
14 

10 

4 
8 

I 
1 

1 
1 

0 

t2  to  $2.99 

35 

|3toS3.99 

40 

$4to$4.99 

41 

t6toS5.99 

36 

16  to  $6.99 

3D 

f7tot7.99 

98  to  18.99 

1 

99toS9.99 

no  to  810.99 

1 

$18  to  818.99 

Total 

a 

64.9 

12 

68 

131 

50.6 

63 

184 

Employees  17  yean  of  afe. 

Under  $2 

S 
6 
7 
17 
18 
U 
0 
0 
4 

82.8 

82.6 
60.2 
49.9 
64.0 
56.8 
56.8 
58.6 
59.0 

8 
6 

10 
18 
17 
U 
12 
12 
6 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

6 
12 
35 
86 
43 
35 
7 
8 
6 

14.6 
83.8 
46.6 
50.8 
58.6 
66.8 
58.7 
16.4 
61.3 

1 
8 
18 
22 
20 
14 
10 

9 

$2  to  $2.99 

16 

$3  to  $3.99 

43 

$4  to  $4.99 

58 

$6  to  $6.99 

68 

$6  to  $6.99 

a9 

$7  to  $7.99 

17 

$8  to  88.99 

$9  to  89.99 

810  to  810.99 

811  to  $11.99 

1 
1 
1 

56.0 
64.0 
66.0 

813  to  813.99 

3 
1 
1 

49.6 
50.0 
63.0 

814  to  $14.99 

fiS  to  $19.99 

Total 

80 

52.4 

21 

101 

164 

49.6 

97 

361 

Employees  18  yean  of  age. 

Under  $2. 

8 
6 
10 
•       13 
18 
16 
13 
16 
7 
6 
7 
1 
6 
8 
1 
1 

1 
4 
17 
32 
31 
81 
14 
8 
8 
2 
1 

4.8 
83.8 
48.0 
53.4 
53.1 
65.8 
51.9 
57.3 
56.2 
57.6 
55.0 

1 
3 
15 
31 
18 
19 
16 
8 
U 
4 
8 
8 

2 

$2  to  $2.99 

3 

0 
11 
11 

u 
11 
11 

6 
8 
4 

25.0 
44.6 
46.2 
51.6 
58.7 
55.9 
52.8 
58.4 
61.2 
57.8 

6 

$3  to  $3.99 

82 

84  to  $4.99 

58 

$5  to  $5.99 

44 

$6  to  $6.99 

50 

87  to  87.90 

30 

88  to  88.99 

16 

89  to  89.99 

14 

810  to  810.99 

8 

811  to  811.99 

4 

812  to  812.99 

8 

818  to  813.99 

2 
3 

66.8 
6&6 

1 

1 
1 

59.0 
62.5 
58.0 

1 

814  to  814.99 

3 

8 

816  to  819.99 

1 

886  and  oyer 

Total 

82 

61.8 

43 

134 

147 

6L7 

118 

365 
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OHAPTEB  Z.-— OENBBAL  TABIDS. 


6«7 


tabui  vm.— classified  earnings  and  average  hours  worked 

IN  ▲  representative  week,  by  age  and  sex,  etc.— Oontiiiiied. 
HEW  TOBX-Oontinued. 


Bmployeei  19  yeus  of  tfo. 

lUto. 

Female. 

CliKifled  weekly 

For  whom  taoniB 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

boors 

are  not 

reported. 

Total 

For  whom  boors 
are  reported. 

For 

wbom 

boors 

are  not 

reported. 

Norn, 
ber. 

ATecage 

boors. 

Nam. 
ber. 

ATemge 

boors. 

TotaL 

Under  ». 

2 
2 
4 
8 
6 
8 
9 
7 
6 
10 
6 
6 

8.6 
29.1 
28.3 
89.8 
60.9 
40.8 
62.1 
66.0 
63.6 
62.0 
60.1 
60.6 

8 
8 
0 
0 
0 
10 
16 
8 
7 
U 
9 
7 
3 
3 
3 
1 

t2tot2.99 

8 
6 

17 
31 
32 
14 

13 

3 
1 
8 
8 

27.7 
36.8 
48.3 
60.0 
65.2 
61.2 
60.4 
66.8 
69.0 
56.0 
66.7 

3 

7 
18 
18 
14 
17 
8 
8 
0 
1 
1 

i 

84 

80 
81 
30 
0 

13  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$6  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $0.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

7 

$11  to  $11.99 

^ 

$12  to  $12.90 

4 

$18  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 

68.0 

$16  to  $10.99 

$20  to  $24.99 

Total 

00 

48.0 

88 

104 

104 

68.6 

86 

180 

Xmployeei  20  yeara  of  age. 

?7iMlflrt2 

10 
21 

11 

10.0 
27.6 
29.1 
46.4 

43.0 
44.6 
52.1 
64.9 
64.8 
66.0 
60.0 
64.8 
61.6 
63.4 
67.8 

1 
4 
0 
6 
13 
16 
80 
13 
11 
10 

't 

8 
4 
4 
8 

1 
1 

13 
10 
17 
18 
13 
17 

J 

3 

8 
t 

X 

$1  to  $2.90 

8 

31 
30 
30 
10 
19 
0 
6 
8 

20.8 
43.8 
48.0 
61.9 
53.4 
60.6 
69.8 
64.1 
69.0 

4 

$8  to  $3.99 

n 

$4  to  $4.99 

43 

$6  to  $5.99 

S 

$8  to  $0.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

3$ 

19  to  89  99 

16 

810  to  810.99 

^ 

811  to  811  99 

812  to  812  99 

818  to  813.90 

814  to  814.99 

810  to  819.99 

820  to  824.99 

1 

60.0 

Total 

80 

60.2 

40 

188 

120 

64.6 

131 

347 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Under  82 

1 
8 
4 
3 
6 
0 
8 
18 
16 
11 
9 
9 
6 
4 
18 

i" 

8 
8 
6 

6 
14 
13 

4 
7 
6 

3 
• 

82  to  82.99 

3 
8 
3 

8 
4 

8 
18 
13 

5 

4 
1 
8 

i 

33.8 
17.7 
W.0 
64.9 
63.0 
60.0 
60.8 
68.4 
82.8 
68.8 
69.0 
60.0 
60.8 
0L3 

6 
6 
6 

10 
9 

12 
0 

4 
3 
1 

37.6 
42.0 
40.0 
49.0 
56.4 
63.4 
67.9 
68.3 
64.1 
69.0 

1 

88  to  83.90 

10 

84  to  84  99 

10 

80to85L99 

I 

80 

80  to  80.99 

81 

87  to  87.90 

10 

88  to  88.99 

18 

88  to  89.99 

• 

810to810J8 

4 

811  to  811.90 

4 

812  to  812  90 

1 

818  to  818.99    . 

1 

68.0 

1 

il4  it  814.99 

1 

60.0 

I 

J 

Ttttal 

00 

68.6 

40 

114 

87 

68.0 

06 

183 
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568      WOMAK  ANB  OHlIi)  WAQE-EABKERS — ^MBn's  CLOTHIKO. 

Table  VUL— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Ocmtinued. 

NSW  TOBK— Continued. 


Employees  22  yean  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

OMBlfled  weekly 
earnings. 

For  whom  boon 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 

Total. 

For  whom  boars 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

boors 

are  not 

reported. 

TiML 

Nam- 
ber. 

Ayerage 
hours. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Avemge 
hours. 

Undw  12 

12 

4 

$2  to  12.99 

6 

2 
7 
2 

8 
8 
6 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 

82.8 
42.6 
61.6 
49.5 
62.3 
6C8 
61.2 
64.8 
60.0 
60.0 
57.0 
62.5 

9 

t3toS3.99 

2 

19.0 

10 
13 

11 

•4to$4.99 

1 
8 
2 
8 
8 
3 
4 
8 
6 
2 
8 
7 
8 

12 

t5toS5.99 

7 
4 
6 
4 
8 
9 
2 
2 

44.9 
48.8 
54.8 
54.4 
52.7 
52.9 
54.6 
57.0 

11 

l6toS6.99 

IS 

$7  to$799                   C 

ff> 

18  to  18.99 

9 

19  to  19.99 

9 

tlO  to  110.99 

4 

$11  to  $11.99 

9 

$12  to  $12.99 

a 

$13  to  $13.99 

1 

$14  to$14.99 

1 

56.5 

8 

9 

$15  to  $19.99 

$20  to  $24.99 

Tottl 

40 

50.2 

43 

88 

48 

68.8 

66 

US 

Biiq>loyees  28  yean  Of  afe. 

Under  $2. 

2 

12.8 

2 

3 

$2  to  $2.99 

44.1 
65.0 
60.3 
61.7 
63.8 
68.1 
57.6 
57.2 
66.6 
64.6 

8 

$3  to  $3.99 

11 

12 
10 
10 

4 

$4  to  $4.99 

4 
1 
8 
0 
6 
2 
6 
4 
7 
8 

35.7 
54.8 
45.2 
52.9 
53.5 
53.8 
55.8 
55.9 
53.6 
55.2 

8 

$6  to  $5.99 

14 

$0  to  $6.99 

10 

$7  to  $7.99 

14 

$8  to  $8.99 

10 

$0  to  $9.99 

12 

$10  to  $10.99 

4 

$11  to  $11.99 

2 

$12  to  $12.99 

9 

$18  to  $13  99 

1 

$14  to  $14.99 

9 

$15  to  $19.99 

7 

1 

57.8 
59.0 

$20  to  $24.99 

$25 and  over.... 

Total 

M 

61.0 

44 

96 

80 

64.0 

40 

88 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Under  $2. 

14 
10 

2 

9 

$3  to  $2.99 

$8  to  $3.99 

1 
6 

4 
5 
5 
6 
8 
11 
8 
5 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 

19.0 
22.8 
43.1 
46.2 
46.2 
53.4 
51.2 
51.2 
58.1 
53.1 
66.7 
66.5 
57.6 
60.0 
60.0 

41.6 
64.5 
49.8 
62.9 
63.9 
60.0 
64.8 
618 

8 
9 
6 

4 
4 
1 

S 

8 

$4  to  $4.99 

18 

$5  to  $5.99 

u 

$6  to  $6.99 

10 

$7  to  $7.99 

0 

$8  to  $8.99 

8 

$9  to  $9.99 

7 

$10  to  $10.90 

4 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

$18  to  $13.90 

1 
1 
1 

1 

$14  to  $14.90 

1 

$15  to  $19.99 

1 

120  to  $24.90 

$26  and  over 

Total 

$8 

48.4 

48 

106 

88 

61.8 

87 

7S 
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Table  VUL— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC-Oontinued. 

NEW  TOBK— OoDtmued. 


Employees  26  to  29  yean  of  afe. 

lUto. 

Female. 

ChMlflfld  weekly 

For  whom  taoon 
flieieported. 

For 

whom 

houn 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  houn 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

houn 

are  not 

reported. 

Num. 
ber. 

ATenge 
boon. 

Nom- 
ber. 

AT^rage 
boon. 

TotaL 

Undfftt. 

1 
2 

$ 
3 

6 
11 
18 
10 
23 
23 
18 
23 
11 

9 
22 

5 

3 

14.0 
13.9 
21.9 
19.7 
37.7 
48.0 
49.5 
49.6 
62.6 
53.9 
54.6 
51.1 
57.3 
56.1 
55.8 
57.3 
53.3 

1 

3 
11 

4 
13 
15 
85 
99 
41 
88 
88 
85 
18 
18 
51 
15 

7 

1 
1 

11 
18 
13 
15 
U 
11 
6 
6 

19.8 
29.0 
40.1 
45.9 
53.9 
54.8 
56.7 
56.6 
56.8 
56.7 

3 
3 
14 
12 
18 
15 
14 
5 
7 
5 
4 

4 

t3toS3.M 

1 
5 

1 

7 

4 

17 

16 

19 

16 

14 

U 

7 

9 

29 

10 

4 

4 

13  to  $3.99 

25 

$4  to  94.99 

80 

|5toS5.99 

81 

96  to  90.99 

80 

97  to  97.99 

25 

98  to  98.99 

16 

99  to  99.99 

If 

910  to  910.99 

11 

$11  to  911 99 

4 

912  to  912.99 

8 

8 

55.7 
56.6 

a 

$13  to  913.99 

2 

1 
8 

1 

$14  to  914.99 

1 

915  to  919.99 

1 
1 

59.0 
50.0 

8 

120  to  124.99 

1 

M^^JTz^ 

Totel 

193 

50.8 

171             363 

1 

101 

51.5 

105 

206 

Employees  30  to  34  yetfi  of  afe. 

Under92. 

8 

1 
1 
7 
6 
U 
11 
21 
17 
25 
29 
24 
26 
15 
13 
58 
13 
5 

1 
1 
8 
8 
9 
4 
7 
4 
4 
4 
8 
1 

19.0 
20.0 
36.6 
54.3 
49.3 
54.3 
51.4 
53.3 
56.2 
57.8 
56.6 
55.0 

1 

t2  to  92.99 

8 
5 
3 
3 
5 
15 
8 
17 
15 
14 
11 
9 
8 
35 
1 

96.8 
24.0 
23.0 
47.3 
60.0 
60.8 
50.5 
54.1 
53.8 
55.5 
66.8 
55.0 
57.8 
55.3 
56.0 

4 

93  to  99.99 

16 
14 

23 
11 

11 

$4  to  94.99 

18 

95  to  95.99 

18 

98  to  96.99 

12 

97  to  $7.99 

11 

98  to  98.99 

0 

99  to  99.99 

9 

no  to  910.99 

f 

911  to  $11.99 

4 

912  to  $1199 

2 

913  to  913.99 

3 

914  to  914.99 

1 

59.0 

4 

$15  to  $19.99 

1 

920  to  994  99 

925  Aod  OTcr.  ••••... 

Totel 

151 

62.1 

123 

274 

49 

49.4 

66 

115 

Bmployeee  85  to  44  yean  of  afe. 

Under  $2. 

4 
4 
8 
11 
10 
9 
6 
6 
3 
5 

4 

92  to  92.99 

17 
24 
90 
21 
16 
17 
21 
U 
40 
7 
2 

12.2 
22.0 
35.0 
35.2 
44.9 
48.8 
49.0 
51.0 
54.6 
53.0 
51.1 
53.0 
66.8 
514 
54.4 
49.0 

16 

5 

15 
U 
17 
13 

0 
30 
17 

4 

8 
6 
7 
15 
11 
33 
33 
29 
36 
27 
34 
84 
20 
79 
24 
6 

7 
12 
9 
6 
13 
0 
7 
10 
5 
2 
1 

32.2 
39.1 
fiO.5 
40.2 
54.7 
54.5 
67.1 
54.4 
53.7 
56.7 
59.0 

11 

93  to  98.99 

20 

$4  to  $4.99 

20 

95to95L99 

16 

96  to  96.99 

21 

97  to  97.99 

15 

Sto&S:;;::;:::;;; 

13 

$9  to  $9.99 

18 

910  to  910.99 

10 

$11  to  911.99 

2 

912  to  912.99 

3 

4 

iU  to  113.09 

914  to  914.99    .  ... 

8 

8 

lift  to  119  99 

$20to$24.99 

•  ••.  . 

TottI 

227 

50.7 

170 

397 

80 

49.8 

72 

IB 
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Table  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.-<5ontiimed. 

KBW  TOBK— Continued. 


EmpIO JMB  4$  to  $4  ywiB  Of  tfB. 

Hale. 

Funala. 

OinUted  weekly 
earnings. 

For  whom  boon 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  iMurs 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

Nob. 
ber. 

hours. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Ayerage 
bouis. 

Undert2 

1 

ILO 

1 
2 

3 
1 
3 
6 

6 

2 
3 

1 
1 

16.0 
27.0 
61.3 
41.3 
66.9 
58.3 
55.7 
54.3 
57.4 
69.0 
69.0 

2 
2 

i 
4 
K) 
4 
2 
3 

|2tot2.99 

13  to  $3.99 

2 
2 

1 
4 

33.4 

31.8 
41.3 
48.6 

$4  to  $4.99 

$6  to  $5.99 

13 

to  to  $6.99 

t7  to  $7.99 

18  to  $8.99 

12 
4 

7 
8 
10 
5 

4 
7 
3 

51.1 
51.3 
53.1 
5a5 
50.8 
62.6 
55.8 
56.3 
56.2 

19  to  $9.99 

flO  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

$15  to  $15.99 

$20  to  $24.99 

tMtudoTer. 

Total 

70 

60.4 

46 

U6 

28 

62.1 

33 

61 

Employees  66  to  64  yean  of  afs. 

Under  $2 

2 

2 

$2  to  $2.99 

2 

18.3 

1 

3 

$3  to  $3.99 

2 

50.9 

3 

1 
2 

5 

$4to$4.99 

2 

45.3 
57.0 
52.0 
58.9 
50.3 
60.6 
61.2 
5L0 

1 

$S  to  $5.99 

1 
1 
8 

2 

63.0 

4 

$0  to  $6.99 

JztojTiw.:;:;;;;;;:: 

1 

69.0 

1 

$8to$8.99 

1 

1 

1 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

613 

2 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

r 

1 

$13  to  $13.99 

'MaL 

21 

6L2 

7 

28 

6 

63.6 

10 

1$ 

Employees  66  years  of  afB  and  orer. 

Under  $2. 

1 

1 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 
1 
1 

40.5 
60.2 
56.0 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

1 

$8  to  $8.99 

1 

66.0 

1 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 
I 

66.5 
46u8 

1 
1 

$10to$10.99 

Mit^ 

6 

80.0 

8 

8 

1 

66.0 

2 

3 
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Table  VHI.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Ckmtiiiued. 

VXW  TOBK— CoDdiided. 


Classifled  weekly 
earnings. 


Othv 


leported  m  21  jmn  of  age  and  over. 


F«r 


Nam- 


Ayerage 


For 

whom 

boon 

are  not 

rcp<Mted. 


ToteL 


For  wbimhoan 
are  reported. 


Mam- 
ber. 


Ayerage 
horns. 


For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 


Totid. 


Under  $2.... 
$2toia.9»... 
S3  to $3.90... 
$4  to  $4.99.. . 
|5toS5.99... 
$0  to  96.99... 
97  to $7.99... 
$8  to  $8.99... 
$9  to  $9.99... 
$10  to  $10.99. 
$11  to  $11.99. 
$12  to  $12.99. 
$13  to  $13.99. 
$14  to  $14.99. 
$16  to  $19.99. 
$20  to  $24.99. 
$26  and  oyer. 

TotaL. 


19.8 
84.7 
81.4 
42.4 
44.8 
44.4 
47.9 
48.7 
49.2 
49.6 
61.2 
64.6 
68.4 
65.3 
65.6 
68.2 
66.4 


10 
6 
17 
26 
63 
60 
67 
70 
69 
07 
60 
67 
66 
69 
114 
20 
10 


18.4 
82.8 
40.1 
43.4 
48.6 
63.0 
64.8 
66.3 
61.0 
62.9 
50.6 
67.0 
50.0 
52.0 
64.8 


81 

47 

40 

88 

27 

28 

7 

6 

8 

8 

6 


676 


49.0 


280 


806 


46.6 


160 


Emplo jMB,  an  agM. 


Under  $2.... 
$2  to  $2.99... 
$8  to  $3.99... 
$4  to  $4.99... 
$6  to $5.90... 
$6  to  $6.99... 
$7  to $7.99... 
$8  to  $8.99... 
$9  to  $9.99... 
$10  to  $10.99. 
$11  to  $11.90. 
$12  to  $12.99. 
$18  to  $13.99. 
814  to  $14.99. 
$16  to  $19.99. 
$20  to  $24.99. 
$26  and  over. 

TOtaL. 


20 
80 
09 
87 
127 
136 
181 
168 
160 
170 
125 
142 
108 
89 
201 
31 
14 


1,861 


28.6 
80.6 
86.1 
42.9 
47.6 
49.8 
61.4 
61.6 
62.1 
62.2 
63.4 
63.6 
64.1 
65.7 
65.6 
66.7 
64.2 


60.8 


18 
10 
80 
88 
60 
66 
00 
86 
74 
82 
86 
81 
66 
48 
161 
68 
80 


1,000 


120 
106 
200 
271 
254 
234 
282 
211 
228 
167 
187 
862 
80 
44 


2,041 


28 

06 
106 
241 
236 
206 
143 
00 
68 

a 

16 
12 
0 

4 
7 

1 


1,888 


10.6 
84.0 
44.0 
60.0 
61.0 
65.0 
64.7 
66.6 
65.0 
65.2 
55.3 
66.4 
65.8 
63.4 
63.4 
60.0 


80.7 


88 

46 

186 

160 

166 

161 

188 

00 

81 

64 

26 

18 

18 

20 

8 

1 


1,160 


66 

142 
838 

410 

400 

357 

276 

180 

140 

06 

41 

80 

27 

24 

16 

2 


2,688 


PHZLADXLPHIA. 


Bmplo jMB  14  years  of  age. 

Under  $2 

2 
•  4 

6 
8 

86.1 
47.9 
64.6 
6L3 

1 

8 
•  4 

6 

8 

4 
U 
8 
8 
»1 

46.9 
48.7 
63.2 
49.8 
64.0 

4 
18 
8 
4 

$2  to  $2.00 

2 

$8  to  $3.00 

$4  to  $4.00 

1 

85  to  $6.99 

^1 

Totel 

•  14 

49.8 

1 

al6 

»27 

80.0 

8 

»80 

•  Inehidlng  one  18  years  of  age  worldng  86  hours, 
ft  Including  one  13  years  of  age  working  64  hours. 
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572      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAQE-EABNEBS — ICEN^S  GLOTHING. 

Tablb  Vm,— classified  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

PHILABBLPHIA— Continued. 


Bmployoei  15  jean  Of  i«e. 

ICale. 

Female. 

dMBlfled  weekly 
earnings. 

For  whom  homt 
an  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hoars 
are  not 

Total. 

ber. 

Average 
hoars. 

Num- 
ber. 

hoars. 

Under  t3 

17 

62.0 
46.1 
61.4 
45.2 
61.8 

2 

t2tot2.W 

2 

1 

g 

Sto  13.00 

8 
2 

1 

46.0 
64.0 
64.0 

1 

4 

2 

.      2 

18 

t4toS4.00 

e 

StoSS:::::::::::: 

1 

8 
1 

11 

Mtol&OO 

1 

t7tot7.00 

64.0 
49.6 

1 

$10  to  110.00 

1 

Total 

6 

6ao 

2 

8 

42 

40.8 

7 

4g 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Undo'  12 

2 
8 
1 
5 
1 
2 

10.0 
30.6 
40.0 
46.7 
38.6 
38.6 

2 

16 
10 
17 

26.1 
37.1 
42.0 
50.7 
51.8 
55.4 
51.8 
39.5 
52.0 
66.3 
40.0 
57.0 

1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 

C  to  COO 

SStoSSOO 

04  to  04.00 

15  to  16.00 

00  to  06.00 

17  to  17.00 

1 

08toS8.00 

2 
2 

64.0 
65.6 

1 

00  to  00.00 

no  to  010.00 

011totll.00 

US  tons  JO 

1 

67.0 

TotaL 

10 

40.6 

1 

20 

83 

48.3 

13 

90 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Under  02. 

1 

1 
1 
8 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 

0.8 
30.8 
22.6 
42.6 
60.0 
48.3 
64.0 
40.1 
64.5 
45.0 

1 
2 
17 
16 
22 
16 
10 
5 
1 
1 
2 

14.5 
41.8 
46.1 
40.0 
48.8 
63.6 
52.3 
£0.1 
40.0 
43.0 
35.3 

1 

02  to  02.00 

1 
3 
3 
6 
6 

3 

03  to  03.00 

1 

20 

04  to  $4.90 

18 

05to$A.00 

28 

$6tO$A.OO 

1 
1 

22 

07  to  $7.00 

10 

08  to  $8.00 

5 

$0  to  09.00 

1 

2 

$10  to  $10.00 

1 

$12  to  $12.00 

2 

TotaL ,.. 

16 

4S.8 

8 

10 

02 

48.6 

20 

112 
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Table  vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

PHILADBLPHIA— Continued. 


' 

Xmployeei  18  yean  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

dasBUted  weekly 
earnings. 

For  whom  honn 
an  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

TotaL 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

TotaL 

Nam- 
bar. 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
ham 

Under  $2. 

13.3 
28.1 

11 

3 

0 
7 
10 
20 
13 
13 
5 
5 
2 
1 

20.8 
80.0 
40.1 
48.2 
45.2 
53.0 
51.5 
56.5 
43.0 
53.5 
44.0 

g 

t2  to  12.00 

If 

SS  to  13.00 

2 

9 

04  to  04.00 

10 

28.4 
38.8 
44.7 
45.0 

81 

15  to  05.00 

1 
1 

1 
1 

20 
If 

05  to  05.00 

rtooT^S::;!:. 

17 

08  to  08.00 

5 

00  to  10.00 

54.0 
47.0 
44.3 
55.0 

g 

010  to  110.00 

*' 

2 

Oil  to  111.00 

1 

012  to  112.00 

013  to  013.00 

1 

67.0 

1 

TotaL 

24 

38.7 

5 

30 

00 

45.3 

20 

125 

Xmployeei  10  yean  of  age. 

82  to  02.00 

1 

15.0 

7 
8 
0 
10 
15 
5 
5 
1 
4 
1 

8&0 
43.7 
40.7 
47.4 
fiO.7 
53.8 
53.4 
55.3 
54.5 
54.0 

8 
8 

1 
4 
8 

9 

08  to  03.00 

1 

14 

04  to  04.00 

55.0 
38.3 
40.0 
42.1 
44.8 
45.4 
40.3 
fi0.0 
50.3 
54.0 
58.0 
70.0 

10 

05  to  85.00 

1 

1 
1 

14 

08  to  85.00 

17 

87  to  87.00 

g 

08  to  88.00 

1 

g 

00  to  88.00 

1 

010  to  810.00 

1 

4 

811  to  811.00 

1 

812  to  812.00 

813  to  813.00 

014  to  814.00 

815  to  810.00 

Total..... 

22 

47.0 

5 

27 

55 

48.5 

15 

81 

Employees  20  yean  of  age. 

Under  01. 

10 

14.5 
25.0 
40.0 
47.0 
45.7 
58.3 
40.4 
53.3 
52.5 
54.0 
45.0 
55.3 
54.0 

1 
3 

4 
8 

4 
1 
1 
1 

3 

08  to  82.00 

7 

08  to  83.00 

1 

10.5 

1 

g 

84  to  84.00 

12 

05  to  85.00 

30.0 
35.5 
48.4 
54.8 
82.8 
53.5 
40.4 
43.0 

1 

8 

1 
7 
8 
5 
3 
8 
8 

15 

05  to  05.00 

5 

87  to  87.00 

g 

08  to  88.00 

1 

4 

00  to  00.00 

9 

810  to  810.00 

8 

1 

3 

811  to  811.00 

1 

812  to  812.00 

1 

813  to  813.00 

1 

815  to  810.00 

1 

54.0 

1 

TotaL 

25 

48.4 

4 

20 

55 

45.8 

18 

74 
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674      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAOE-BABNEBS — MEN^B  CLOTHING. 

Tabli  Vin.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Cofttmued. 

PHILADSLPHIA— CoDtmued. 


Smployeet  21  jmn  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Classtfled  weekly 
earnings. 

For  whom  boon 
are  reported. 

For 

wnom 

hoars 

are  not 

reported. 

TotaL 

For  whom  hoars 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

TotaL 

Nam- 
ber. 

Average 
liours. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Average 
boors. 

Under  $2. 

1 

1 

12  to  $2.99 

87.2 
32.3 
48.5 
40.1 
51.1 
54.8 
50.3 
64.0 
52.0 
55.0 
62.0 
54.5 

s 

nto|3.M 

4 

1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

• 

i4to$4.M 

1 
4 
2 

39.3 
40.5 
35.3 

1 
6 
2 

4 

15  to  $6.99 

2 

10 

Mto  16.99 

s 

$7  to  $7.99 

§ 

18  to  $8.90 

2 

1 
1 

1 
4 
1 

45.5 
44.3 
54.5 
64.0 
64.8 
57.0 

2 
2 
2 

1 
6 
1 
1 
2 

6 

19  to  19.99 

8 

$10  to  $10.99 

I 

$11  to  $11.99 

§ 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

$18  to  $13.99 

9 

$14  to  $14.99 

$16  to  $19.99 

1 

54.0 

TotaL 

.    18 

47.0 

7 

25 

43 

49.0 

16 

50 

Employees  22  yean  of  age. 

Under$2 

10 

20.0 
22.3 
41.9 
37.8 
50.6 
63.2 
44.8 
60.7 
52.3 
62.0 
46.9 
52.0 
54.0 

1 

*'*i' 

1 

5 
2 
2 

1 

$2  to  $2.99 

$8  to  $3.99 

26.5 
36.0 
40.0 
30.0 
46.4 
64.8 
44.8 
49.5 
47.9 
64.6 
57.0 
58.0 
48.8 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 

$6  to  $5.99 

$6to$6.99 

IS 

$7  to  $7.99 

2 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $0.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

1 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

$16tO$19.99 

Totm. 

28 

45.8 

4 

.27 

89 

40.6 

13 

69 

Employees  28  years  of  age. 

$2  to  $2.99 

1 
4 
8 

$3  to  $3.99 

1 

1 

89.0 
47.7 
47.6 
49.6 
55.8 
54.9 
54.0 
54.0 
62.0 
49.0 

$4  to  $4.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 
1 
4 

8 

fi0.0 
54.0 
42.9 
47.2 

1 
2 
4 

4 

$6to$&99 

1 

1 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

1 

1 
2 

$9  to $9.99..... 

$10  to  $10.9$ 

2 
1 
2 
4 
8 

47.3 
54.0 
54.0 
52.9 
54.2 

2 

1 
2 
4 
6 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

tl&  to  tlO  00 

2 

TolaL 

21 

40.9 

6 

20 

25 

51.0 

12 

87 
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Tablk  vm.— classified  earnings  and  average  hours  worked 

IN  a  representative  week,  by  age  and  sex,  BT0.-Ojiitiiiue<L 


BmplojeeB  34  yean  Of  age. 

Male. 

Femala. 

CiMBlfled  weekly 
iirmnp 

Per  wboni  boon 
an  reported. 

For 

whom 

boon 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  wbom  boon 

For 

whom 

boun 

are  not 

reported. 

TotaL 

Nam- 
bar. 

boon. 

Nnm- 
bar. 

ATenge 
boors. 

Under  $2. 

0.4 

36.0 
31.1 
58.4 
64.0 
47.9 
64.0 
56.6 
53.0 
44.3 

t2tot2.M 

|8tol3.fW 

3 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

|itot5>W 

1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
7 
1 
1 
3 
$ 
8 

30.0 
48.3 
47.1 
46.8 
50.3 
50.7 
54.0 
54.0 
56.0 
56.3 
63.8 

1 

|6to|8.fW 

1  7tot7.fW 

1 

tttoS8.W 

1  9tO|9.W 

nototio.M 

tUtolll.M 

tl2  to  113.00 

$13  io  013.00 

114  to  $14.00 

56.3 

1 

11$  to  $10.00 

Total 

37 

50.6 

3 

30 

31 

46.3 

11 

33 

Employeea  35  to  30  yean  of  age. 

$3  to  $10$ 

13 
11 

32.0 
36.8 
44.1 
46.2 
50.7 
46.6 
40.0 
64.8 
52.6 
64.1 
64.0 
40.0 
64.0 

6 

1 
2 

6 
1 

1 

11 

$8  to  $3.00 

11 

17.3 
84.6 
80.6 
42.6 
48.5 
47.8 
60.6 
64.3 
62.3 
68.3 
63.0 
58.0 
64.0 
66.6 

13 
13 

10 

13 

1  4tO$4.00 

,J 

$6  to  $5.00 

1  $to$8.eo 

13 

$7  to  $7.00 

5 

$8  to  $8.00 

f 

$0  to  $9.00 

1 

4 

110  to  $10.00 

4 

$11  to  $11.00 

8 

$12  to  $12.00 

8 

$18  to  $13.00 

1 

$14  to  $14.00 

1 

$16  to  $10.00 

$20to$24.00. 

TotOl 

n 

40.4 

28 

00 

73 

46.0 

16 

88 

Xaployoca  80  to  84  yean  of  age. 

iStO$9.00 

1 
1 

30.0 
26.0 

18 

3 
4 
11 
13 
I 
3 
8 
3 
3 

82.3 
46.7 
46.2 
44.0 
48.6 
61.3 
66.0 
64.3 
68.6 

3 

tt  to  OSiOOlIimm^^ . 

4 
3 

$ 

4to$4.00 

1 
1 
1 

u 

$6to$&.00 

4 
8 

t 

$ 
• 

I 

8 
6 
11 

30.0 
41.3 
37.3 
47.3 
46.6 
42.5 
48.6 
56.1 
63.3 
61.4 
64.8 

18 

•  to  $8.00 

1 
4 
1 
8 

8 

$7  to  $7.00 

5 

$$  to  $8.00 

1 

4 

StoOOJO 

4 

no  to  $ib.otI m III . . . 

8 

$11  to  $11.00 

1 
1 
3 
1 
3 

$18  to  $13.00 

3 

82.0 

2 

$1$  to  $13.00 

$14  to  $14.00 

•-••.. 

$16  to  $10.00 

1 

60.0 

1 

AVWL*a*a«  ••••. 

$1 

46.8 

U 

73 

48 

47.4 

14 

67 
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tabm  vm.— classified  earnings  and  average  hours  worked 

IN  A  representative  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 
PHQULBSLPHIA— Continued. 


EmplOTeet  85  to  44  yeus  of  age. 

Malt. 

Femato. 

dMBlfled  weekly 
mndDOL 

For  whom  houii 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hoars 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Nmo. 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Total. 

f2toS2.09 

11 

18 
3 

10.0 
20.0 
22.2 
21.1 
38.6 
40.5 
41.9 
47.9 
42.4 
47.7 
54.0 
52.8 
55.1 
54.6 
57.7 

13 

21 
3 

12 

37.7 
52.6 
48.2 
52.9 
60.5 
53.1 
55.2 

4 
2 
6 
1 

7 

tStAt3.99    

7 

14  to  14.99 

14 

tfttoi5  90 

1 

18 

$6  to  $6.99 

5 

t7  to$7  W • 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

10 

S8  to  18.09 

5 

10  to  10.99 

tlOtotlO.99 

63.0 
53.0 
53.0 

1 

s 

Sitoiiiiw::.!;"". 

2 
2 

1 

f 

S12totl2.99 

4 

tia  toS13.99 

814  to  114.99 

44.0 
52.0 

] 

818  to  819. 90 

3 

1 

120  to  834  90- T 

TotaL 

87 

46.7 

14 

101 

58 

51.1 

15 

73 

Employeee  46  to  54  yean  of  age. 

Uiid«r83L ..- 

2 
2 
2 

27.1 
28.3 
49.2 
48.8 
50.3 
62.5 
44.3 
56.3 

ttto8399    ••— . 

19.8 
44.3 
31.8 
29.5 
49.1 
41.0 
47.8 
56.0 
54.0 
54.0 
65.5 

1 
3 

83to83i90 

i4to8499    ••• 

86  to  86*99  * 

1 
1 

3 
1 

1 

11 

86to8699    

t7tof709            

88to88  99 

80to8999          

810  to  8*10.99! 

811to811.99 

813  to  812.99 

1 

813 to 813 99    ........ 

2 

t9llt»ta4.90    

610 

Tottl 

•    28 

44.1 

6 

28 

28 

47.2 

8 

16 

Brnployeei  66  to  84  yean  of  i^a. 

Under  83. 

3 

16.6 

2 

88  to  83.99 

1 
1 

1 

84  to84  99    

1 
1 

48.6 
67.6 

2 

86to85i99.i 

1 

Sto89.90    

2 
3 

1 

61.0 
66.8 
54.0 

3 
3 

1 

810  to  810.99 

818  to  819.09 

TottL 

6 

67.7 

8 

4 

84.8 

3 

0 
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Table  VIII.-CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

PHILADSLPHXA— Concluded. 


Employees  65  yean  of  ttgd  and  over. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mniixip. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported, 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  t2 

8 

••t 

t 

t2tot2.99 

8 

36.8 

1 

ToteL. 

1 

8 

36.3 

8 

g 

Other  employees  reported  as  81  years  of  age  and  over. 

Under  t2. 

1 

1 

20.0 
26.0 
25.0 
37.0 
39.3 
54.0 
51.7 
54.0 
55.0 
54.0 
55.0 
53.0 

1 

t2toS2.M 

8* 

6 

{ 

|Sto|399    

i 

$4  to  94.99 

1 

25.0 

1 
1 

1 

$5to$6.99 

I 

16  to  96.90 



1 

28.3 

97toS7.90 

18  to  18.90 

i' 

2 

39.5 

4ao 

totoso.oo   

flOtoSlO.99 

flltofll.99    

1 
1 
1 

40.5 
25.0 
38.5 

$13  to  612.99 

614  to  $14.99 

TotaL 

8 

65.7 

8 

11 

38 

42.1 

8 

16 

Employees  all  ages. 

Under  $2. 

6 

16 
16 
27 
26 
48 
41 
44 
46 
89 
27 
31 
19 
28 
47 
6 

17.7 
3a7 
37.1 
39.4 
37.8 
41.9 
44.0 
47.8 
40.4 
48.0 
60.0 
53.8 
53.0 
56.3 
54.6 
56.3 

8 

10 
16 
36 
33 
88 
56 
56 
51 
50 
47 
34 
38 
26 
31 
56 
6 

33 
76 
113 
122 
151 
100 
76 
54 
85 
81 
21 
16 
7 
8 
3 

28.3 
35.0 
44.6 
47.8 
48.7 
53.4 
51.3 
62.6 
51.4 
53.3 
51.3 
50.6 
53.0 
51.4 
65.5 

8 

38 
47 
26 
44 
28 
16 
10 
8 
8 
1 

81 

$3  to  $2.99 

104 

$3  to  $3.90 

7 
5 

13 
8 

15 
7 
4 
8 
7 
7 
7 
8 
0 

150 

$4  to  $4.99 

148 

$5  to  $5.99 

106 

$6  to  66.99 

138 

67  to  67.99 

01 

68  to  68.99 

64 

66  to  60.09 

48 

610  to  610.90 

64 

611  to  611.09 

38 

613  to  612.99 

16 

613  to  613.99 

7 

614  to  614  99           .  . 

8 

616  to  619.99 

8 

69Dto624.90 

Total. 

470 

46.7 

101 

671 

820 

47.7 

210 

1,048 
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578       WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-BABNBBS — MEn's  CLOTfllNO. 

Table  vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC-Oontinued. 

BALTIXOBB. 


Employees  13  jmn  of  aga. 

Ifale. 

Female. 

Ctosslfled  weekly 
wmlngt. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

•For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hours 
are  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 

TotaL 

Num* 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  t2 

1 
1 

87.6 
89.0 

$ 
1 

4 

12  to  12.99 #.... 

IS  to  13.99 

•    i 

1 

60.0 
60.0 

1 
1 

i* 

8 

a 

TotaL 

2 

60.0 

2 

4 

2 

88.8 

4 

6 

Employees  13  yean  of  age. 

Under  S2. 

10 
10 
8 

87.7 
46.4 
53.3 

8 
6 
8 

18 

$2  to  12  99 

16 

$3  tol3  99       

$ 

50.2 

8 

6 

$4  to  $4.99 

3 

TotaL 

3 

50.2 

3 

23 

43.6 

ao 

43 

Employees  14  years  of  age. 

Under  12 

50.0 
60.0 
64.6 
5L8 
68.0 

14 
8 
7 

1 

28.9 
42.2 
53.7 
57.0 

8 
10 
4 
8 
8 

17 

$2  to  12.99 

18 

13  to  $3.99 

11 

t4to$499    

3 

$6  to  $6.99 

1 

8 

TotaL 

13 

53.5 

1 

14 

80 

89.2 

22 

53 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Under$2 

2 

24.0 

26.0 
39.9 
48.3 
61.1 
60.0 

4 

11 
16 
7 
10 
8 
1 

10 

$2  to  $2.99 

2 

1 

30 

$3  to  $3.99 

2 
fi 
3 
1 

47.6 
66.1 
63.8 
60.0 

23 

$4  to  $4.99 

11 

$5  to  $5.99 

11 

$8  to  $6.99 

2 

3 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 

TotaL 

13 

49.6 

6 

19 

26 

40.7 

51 

77 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Under  $2 

11 

8 
12 
16 
17 
13 

6 

20.8 
35.8 
48.2 
60.5 
52.0 
56.8 

16 
80 
84 
22 
10 
7 
5 

24 

$2  to  $2.99 

0 
6 

7 
4 
8 

47.7 
86.9 
5L7 
61.3 
38.3 

42 

$3  to  $3.99 

50 

$4  to  $4.99 

39 

$5to$5.99 

23 

$6  to  $6.99 

13 

$7  to$7.99 

5 

$8  to  $8.99 

2 

55.0 

8 

$10  to  $10.99 

1 

Total........ 

26 

45.8 

15 

41 

74 

45.8 

124 

196 
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Tabm  vin.— classified  earnings  and  average  hours  worked 

IN  A  representative  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETO.-Oontinued. 
BALTIMOBX-Omtinued. 


Empfciyew  17  yetn  of  i^e. 

lUle. 

Female. 

OlMrifled  weekly 
Mniixip. 

Por  wbom  hom 
■re  reported. 

For 
whom 
hours 
are  not 

TotaL 

For  whom  boon 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Tottf. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

AverBge 
hoars. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

AverBge 
hours. 

Under  ta. 

3.0 
41.0 
47.1 
41.7 
60.6 
47.6 
60.0 

3 
8 
4 
8 

8 

18 
10 
33 
13 
4 
1 
8 

80.6 
34.0 
48.1 
44.7 
40.7 
64.0 
00.0 
63.8 

23 
28 
29 
37 
23 
12 
7 
6 

88 

|2toS2.M 

41 

IStoSS.M 

45 

$4tof4.M 

00 

IStoSft.W 

10 

|0tot6.99 

1 

10 

t7  to  17 .99 

8 

18  to  18.99 

3 

7 

89  to  18.99 

3 

66.0 

810  to  810.99 

3 

1 

813  to  813.09 

ToteL 

39 

46.4 

38 

63 

74 

48.8 

104 

an 

Employees  18  yetn  of  tfe. 

Under  82. 

8 

7 
8 

11 
13 

3 
8 

7 
16 
14 

9 

4 

83.6 
33.8 
40.0 
43.4 
48.0 
64.8 
68.1 

11 
17 
44 

82 
25 
14 

8 
3 

6 
1 
1 

18 

83  to  83.99 

35 

8S  to  83.99 

8 
8 

6 

6 

39.6 
89.9 
65.1 
43.6 

61 

84  to  84.99 

47 

88  to  85.99 

89 

80  to  86.99 

0 
6 

1 
1 
8 
1 

33 

87  to  87 .99 

18 

88to88.99 

1 
8 
3 

41.0 
67.9 
68.8 

8 

89  to  89.99 

1 

60.0 

8 

810  to  810.99 

I 

Gl  to  811.99 

1 

813  to  813.99 

1 

65.0 

Total 

29 

47.8 

36 

04 

00 

46.8 

101 

321 

Employeee  19  yetn  of  age. 

Under82    

8 
9 
7 
11 
11 
6 
0 
3 
3 

13.6 
34.2 
40.7 
42.1 
48.8 
67.2 
58.7 
60.8 
00.0 

9 
17 
83 
36 
30 
16 
13 
0 
1 

13 

83  to  82.99 

96 

83  to  83.99 

38 

84  to  84.99 

6 
4 

6 
6 
3 

1 

42.0 
46.9 
60.6 
63.0 
69.3 
40.0 

80 

88  to  85.99 

81 

86  to  86.99 

30 

87  to  87 .99 

18 

88  to  88.99 

8 

89  to  89.99 

8 

810  to  810.99 

811  to  811-99 

2 

68.8 

813  to  813.99 



818  to  813.99 

1 

00.0 

814  to  814.99 



816  to  819.99 



TotaL 

26 

40.9 

37 

63 

60 

44.8 

138 

194 
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Table  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

BALTIXOSX— Continued. 


Bmployoei  90  jmn  of  afe. 

Male. 

Female. 

Clanifltd  weekly 
eanilDss. 

For  whom  boon 

For 

wbom 

boors 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  boon 
an  reported. 

For 
whom 
boon 
are  Dot 

TMaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
boors. 

Nam- 
her. 

ATcnge 
boors. 

Under  t2 

3 

2 

4 

8 

1 
3 

0 
10 
6 
8 
3 
1 

8.0 
43.0 
87.5 
42.8 
53.7 
52.3 
57.3 
40.0 
60.0 

4 
14 
10 
33 

10 
13 
11 
3 

1 
8 
1 

7 

tS  to  12.99 

IS 

IS  to  13.90 

1 

30.0 

21 

$4toS4.99 

83 

16  to  $5.90 

3 
6 
4 

t 
3 
3 

2 

1 

36.3 
42.9 
44.0 
53.3 
46.7 
37.5 
48.5 
63.5 

SI 

|0toS6.99 

If 

t7tot7.99 

10 

$8  to  18.99 

4 

10  to  19.90 

2 

110  to  110.90 

f 

til  to  111.99 

1 

60.0 

3 

$13  to  012.90 

$1$  to  $13.99 

Total 

24 

44.1 

80 

64 

43 

47.7 

110 

158 

Brnployees  31  yean  of  afe. 

Under  $2 

1 
3 
6 
7 
7 
1 

36.0 
24.0 
36.6 
44.1 
60.4 
49.0 

3 

8 
17 
13 
9 
11 
3 
4 
1 
3 

8 

IS  to  $2.99 

6 
6 
3 
4 

1 
3 

10 

$3to$3.99 

4 

6 
1 
3 
2 
4 
6 
1 

35.0 
32.5 
41.5 
38.0 
45.0 
44.5 
57.2 
60.0 

22 

$4  to  $4.90 

20 

$1  to  $5.99 

16 

$6  to  $6.99 

12 

$7  to  $7 .99 

2 

$8  to  $8.99 

4 

$0  to  $9.09 

1 
3 

60.0 
58.8 

2 

$10  to  $10.99 

4 
8 

4 
1 
1 

i 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.90 

Total. 

27 

43.2 

33 

60 

26 

44.4 

70 

06 

Employees  22  years  of  age. 

Under  $2 

11 

9 
11 
14 
15 
12 
12 
3 
2 
1 

9 

$2  to  $2.99 

11 

$3  to  $3.90 

1 
2 
3 
5 
3 
4 

39.5 
35.8 
32.3 
37.8 
40.8 
41.8 
43.5 
61.5 

38.1 
42.6 
42.5 
58.1 
55.0 
47.5 

21 

$4  to  $4.99 

21 

$5  to  $5.99 

16 

$6  to  $6.99 

18 

$7  to  $7.99 

4 

$8  to  $8.99 

4 

$0  to  $0.99 

1 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.90 

3 

2 

$12  to  $12.90 

3 

60.0 

$18  to  $13.90 

$15  to  $10.99 

■ 

TotlL 

26 

41.8 

86 

62 

36 

45.8 

81 

107 
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Tablb  VIII.-<5LASSIPIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WOREJJD 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

BALTIMOBX— Continued. 


Employee!  23  yean  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

danifled  weekly 
earnings. 

Foe  whom  botin 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

houn 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  houn 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

houn 

are  not 

reported. 

TotaL 

Nran- 
ber. 

ATerage 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  13. 

2 

6 
12 

7 
16 
11 
6 
2 
4 

5 

t2toS2.W 

12 

IS  to  93.00 

2 

80.0 

4 

6 

80.8 

u 

$4  to  04.00 

20 

06  to  $5.00 

2  '.          StLtl 

18 

96  to  06.00 

8 
1 
6 

4 
4 
1 
3 
1 

36.0 
40.0 
47.0 
40.0 
60.4 
68.6 
68.8 
61.6 

2 
2 

67.0 
60.0 

7 

97  to  97.00 

4 

98  to  98.00 

4 

90  to  90.00 

1 
1 

60.0 
60.0 

1 

910  to  910.90 

1 

911  to  911.00 

912  to  912.00 

416  to  910.00 

Tottf. 

23 

47.0 

30 

68 

17 

61.0 

61 

78 

Employect  24  yean  of  age. 

Under  92. 

2 
6 
4 

6 

4 
4 
8 

4 
2 

{ 

8 
6 
2 

1 

6 
8 

4 

4 
6 
2 
3 
1 
1 

92  to  92.00 

93  to  93.00 

1 
8 

9 
1 
8 
9 
1 
1 
4 
2 

30.0 
38.6 
40.7 
42.0 
64.0 
46.7 
60.0 
67.6 
62.8 
63.8 

1 
6 
2 
2 

8 
1 

66.0 
40.8 
60.0 
66.6 
66.8 

oao 

94  to  94.00 

10 

96  to  96.00 

98  to  96.00 

97  to  97.00 

98  to  98.90 

90  to  90.00 

910  to  910.90 

ill  to911J0 

912  to  912.00 

913  to  913.00 

914  to  914.00 

9l6to9104W 

Tottf. , 

22 

47.6 

82 

64 

16 

63.1 

20 

44 

Employees  26  to  20  yean  of  age. 

Under  92 

8 
2 

11.6 
26.8 

12 

4 
10 
8 
8 

U 
10 

u 

16 
14 
94 
12 
18 
8 
11 
18 

10 
11 
17 
18 
20 
14 
4 
6 
6 
4 

10 

92  to  92.00 

2 

8 

34.0 
38.0 

18 

98  to  93.00 

90 

94  to  94.00 

9 
7 
9 
9 

16 
9 

12 
6 
7 
9 
8 
4 

41.8 
36.0 
30.0 
43.4 
80.9 
46.1 
60.9 
64.6 
62.9 
66.1 
61.8 
66.6 

8  '         43.0 
10           47.7 

21 

ii  to  95.00 

80 

99  to  96.00 

7  to  97.00 

1 

8 
8 
2 

65.8 
66.4 
60.0 
68.6 
49.8 

29 

9 

96  to  98.00 

9 

90  to  90.00 

9 

910  to  910.00 

9 

Ill  to  911  00 

912  to  912.00 

113  to  913  00 

114  to  914.00 

HO  to  919  00 

TotiL.^ 

09 

46.4 

88 

181 

80 

6a8 

110 

1« 
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Table  VHI.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.— Continued. 

BALTIMOBX— Continued. 


Employees  SO  to  84  jetn  of  tfe. 

Male. 

Female. 

danlfled  weekly 

For  whom  honra 
are  reported. 

For 

wbom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

TotaL 

For  whom  hours 
are  rq;>orted. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Tot^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Num. 
her. 

Ayerage 
hours. 

Under  12 

11 

10.0 
15.0 
15.0 
33.0 
37.7 
84.7 
44.1 
46.7 
62.1 
49.6 
66.6 
64.4 
68.8 
67.8 
60.0 

10 

11 
14 

11 
17 

10 
13 

» 

16.0 

2 

8 
11 
11 

6 

4 
4 

4 

1 
1 

9 

$2  to  $2.09 

8 

93  to  $3.99 

2 

1 
6 

1 

61.8 
16.0 
66.6 
42.0 

13 

94  to  $4.99 

u 

$5  to  $5.99 

10 

$6  to  $6.99 

f 

$7  to  $7.99 

4 

$8  to  $8.99 

2 

1 
1 

60.0 
60.0 
67.6 

8 

$9  to  $9.99 

2 

$10  to  $10.99 

a 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.90 

$14  to  $14.99 

$16  to  $19.99 

$aO  to  $24.90 

******""** 

Tottl... ...... 

79 

47.1 

60 

138 

14 

40.4 

61 

8§ 

Employees  36  to  44  yeais  of  tge. 

Under  $2. 

8 

7.0 

ID 

6 

6 
8 

0 

4 
16 
28 
16 

0 
26 
11 
17 
12 

6 
26 

2 

12 
7 
10 
14 
11 
6 
8 
8 
8 
4 

ts 

IS  to  $2.00 

1 
2 

8 
8 
3 
3 
4 
2 

24.0 
66.0 
64.7 
63.6 
60.0 
66.0 
60.0 
68.8 

8 

$3  to  $3.99 

2 
8 
1 
0 

12 
8 
6 

22 
8 

12 
0 
3 

17 

24.3 
86.2 
80.0 
87.7 
4L0 
46.4 
67.6 
64.8 
66.8 
65.0 
69.1 
68.3 
69.7 

la 

$4  to  $4.99 

17 

$6  to  $5.99 

14 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

10  to  $9.99 

910  to  $10.90 

911  to  $11.09 

912  to  $12.99 

$13  to  $13.99 

$14  to  $14.99 

915  to  $19. 99 

1 

60.0 

1 

930  to  $24.99 

Totll........ 

120 

40.7 

72 

102 

20 

66.8 

78 

09 

Employees  46  to  64  yean  of  afs. 

Under  92 

J 

1 

30.0 

10 

H 

7 
2 

8 
4 
1 

11 

92  to  $2.90 

1 

26.0 

11 

$3  to  $3.90 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

40.0 
60.0 
67.0 
60.0 
60.0 
66.0 

r 

94  to  $4.99 

2 
8 
8 
2 

4 
1 

S 

4 
f 
2 

4 

84.6 
41.3 
60.3 
68.8 
64.3 
68.0 
67.6 
66.0 
66.8 
61.6 
64.0 
6L2 

$5  to  $6.99 

95  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7 .99 

$8  to  $8.99 

90  to  99.99 

910  to  $10.99 

.' 

60.0 

1 

911to9114W 

* 

912  to  912.99 

918  to  913.00 

Ill"""; 

914to914J0 

916  to  910.00 

920  to  924.99 

$26  And  oyer  ••••■  •• 

Totil 

» 

68.8 

81 

99 

9 

n.1 

44 

81 
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tablb  vm.— classified  earnings  and  average  hours  worked 

IN  A  representative  WEEK,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  ETC.-Conduded. 
BALTIMOBS — Concluded. 


Employee!  55  to  04  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Clttstfled  weekly 
eamlDii. 

For  whom  hooia 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

Total. 

For  whom  hoors 
are  reported. 

For 

whom 

hours 

are  not 

reported. 

TotaL 

Num. 
ber. 

ATersge 
hours. 

ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  S2. 

1 

1 

6 

4 
4 
3 

9 

t2tot2.M 

1 

7 
1 

50.0 
47.5 
57.6 

5 

13  to  13.09 

1 
3 
1 

40.0 
44.3 
42.0 

1 
4 

1 

11 

$4  to  $4.00 

1 

4 

$6  to  16.00 

16  to  16.09 

1 

I 

17  to  $7.00 

2 

1 

55.0 
56.0 

1 

3 
1 

1 
2 

$8  to  $8.00 

10  to  $0.00 

1 

$13  to  $12.00 

2 

56.3 

Total 

10 

40 

4 

14 

0 

48.0 

18 

27 

Employeei  65  yean  of  age  and  over. 

Under  $3. 

8 
3 
1 

8 

$2  to  $2.99 

2 

1 

43.8 
46.5 

fi 

$3to$3.99    

2 

$4  to  $4.99 

$6  to  $6.00 

$8  to  $8.00 

Total 

5 

5 

3 

44.7 

7 

10 

Employees,  all  ages. 

Under  $2 

11 
14 
42 
67 
51 
63 
53 
50 
48 
61 
28 
37 
24 
17 
84 

15.1 
40.7 
41.0 
41.8 
43.6 
40.8 
46.0 
46.3 
51.2 
53.2 
55.1 
56.4 
60.6 
60.3 
50.5 

27 
62 
60 
24 
35 
34 
52 
83 
82 
40 
25 
28 
10 
16 
28 
4 
1 

88 

76 
102 
01 
86 
07 
105 
83 
80 
110 
53 
65 
43 
83 
62 
4 
1 

58 

70 

07 

113 

05 

53 

83 

21 

12 

7 

1 

27.0 
37.5 
44.8 
45.8 
40.8 
55.5 
67.6 
56.5 
58.6 
56.4 
tO.0 

145 

212 

272 

251 

186 

121 

71 

40 

20 

16 

4 

106 

$2  to  $2.00 

'  201 

$3  to  $3.00 

360 

$4  to  $4.00 

864 

$5  to  $5.00 

-     281 

$6  to  $6.00 

174 

$7  to  $7.00 

104 

$8  to  $8.99 

61 

$0  to  $9.00 

82 

$10  to  $10.00 

23 

$11  to  $11.00 

5 

$12  to  $12.00 

$13  to  $13.00 

$14  to  $14.09 

$15  to  $10.00 

1 

60.0 

1 

$90  to  $24.00 

$26  and  OTer. ,.. 

Total 

600 

47.7 

528 

1,120 

566 

46.8 

1,888 

1,90$ 
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584       WOMAN  AND  OHIU)  WAGE-EABNEBS — MEn's  GLOTHINQ. 

TABLE  IZ.— NUKBEB  AND  PEB   CENT   OF  EMPLOYEES   EABNINO  EACH 

CLASSIFIED  AXOUNT. 

This  table,  which  is  based  on  Table  VIII,  shows  for  each  city  and 
all  cities  combined  the  number  and  per  cent  of  male  and  female 
employees  of  specified  ages  earning  in  a  representative  week  the 
specified  amounts.  The  table  includes  for  the  establishments  investi- 
gated all  woman  and  child  employees  except  home  finishers  and  all 
male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations 
where  any  women  and  children  were  also  engaged,  for  whom  the  facts 
covered  by  the  table  were  reported.  Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 
in  occupations  employing  no  women  or  children  are  omitted.  The 
figures  refer  to  the  numbers  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establish- 
ments during  a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in 
the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule, 
the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  tibe  bureau. 
Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  estab- 
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Ikhment  was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  num- 
ber of  employees  were  at  work.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
earnings  of  the  individual  employees  are  for  the  number  of  hours 
actually  worked  in  each  case  during  the  pay  period  selected,  and  not 
necessarily  for  the  full  running  time  of  the  establishment.  In  many 
cases  it  was  less  than  full  time.  The  average  number  of  hours 
worked  for  each  wage  and  age  group  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
preceding  Table  VIII. 

Beference  to  that  section  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago  shows, 
for  example,  the  male  employees  18  years  of  age  numbered  36  and 
that  of  this  number  2,  or  5.6  per  cent,  earned  under  $2.  The  greatest 
number,  7,  or  19.5  per  cent,  earned  between  $7  and  $7.99.  The 
female  employees  at  the  same  age  numbered  469,  67  of  these,  or  14.3 
per  cent,  earning  between  $6  and  $6.99,  and  the  same  number  earn- 
ing between  $7  and  $7.99.  The  figures  in  r^ard  to  each  age  and  sex 
group  in  the  case  of  each  city  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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586       WOMAK  AND  CHII^D  WAOE-EABNEBS — MEN^S  OLOTHIHQ. 

Table  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGB 

SEX.  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

CHICAGO. 

IfUMBBR. 


8ez  and  classified  weekly 
earaloBL 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

16 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
yeani 

Under  12 

1 

4 
8 
7 
10 
3 

2 

4* 

11 

4 
3 
1 

8 

1 
2 
4 
4 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 

2 

8 

1 

t2toS2.90 

IS  to  13.99 

2 

8* 

6 
2 
8 

4 
1 
1 
6 

14  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

15  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$13  and  over,  ............. 

Total 

1 

27 

25 

24 

28 

86 

29 

99 

WEMALEa, 

Under  $2 

19 
28 
38 
25 
6 
1 
2 

U 
83 
49 
64 
26 

10 
24 
43 

63 
66 
61 
30 
29 
17 
2 
1 
3 

14 
20 
89 
66 
90 
62 
66 
61 
82 
16 
9 
11 

1$ 
21 
85 

48 
60 
67 
67 
40 
63 
26 
10 
23 

7 
16 
24 
42 
60 
65 
62 
61 
40 
86 
11 
81 

16 
6 
37 
46 
32 
87 
47 
88 
88 
34 
14 
88 

$2to$2.99 

$8  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 •. 

$6  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$0  to  $9.99 

$10tO$ia99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  ov» .».,.. 

Total 

118 

185 

888 

466 

469 

443 

867 

PBB  CENT. 


Under  $2 

100.0 

14.8 
11.1 
25.9 
37.1 
11.1 

8.0 

**'i6.*d' 

44.0 
16.0 
12.0 
4.0 

12.6 
4.1 
8.3 
16.7 
16.7 
20.8 
4.2 
8.3 
4.2 
4.2 

7.1 
8.6 
8.6 
10.7 
10.7 
14.8 
14.3 
10.7 
7.1 
10l7 

5.A 

8.4 

3.6 
8.6 
&0 
6.9 
8.4 

20.7 
6.9 

10l8 

***i8.*8' 
24.1 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $34)9 

8.3 
8.8 

13.9 
8.4 

19.6 
8.8 
2.8 
8.8 
8.3 
8.8 

6.0 

20.7 
6.0 

10l4 

13.8 
8.4 
8.4 

20.7 

$4  to  $4.99 

$6  to  $6.90 

$6  to  $6.90 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$0  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$13and  oTer 

7.2 

TMal 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  $2 

16.1 
23.7 
32.2 
21.2 

4.2 
.9 

L7 

8.1 

17.9 

26.6 

29.2 

13.6 

3.7 

.6 

.5 

.$ 

8.0 

7.1 

12.7 

16.7 

19.2 

18.0 

8.$ 

8.6 

&0 

.6 

.8 

.$ 

8.1 
4.4 
8.6 

14.6 
19.7 
11.4 
12.8 
U.2 
7.0 
8.6 
2.0 
3.4 

4.1 
4.5 

7.6 

ia2 

12.8 
14.8 
14.8 
8.6 
11.8 
5.8 
2.1 
4.0 

L6 
8.6 
&4 
0.6 
13.6 
13.4 
14.0 
11.$ 
11.1 
7.$ 
3.6 
7.0 

4.6 
1.7 
7.6 
13.6 
0.0 

ia4 

13.3 
10l6 
0.3 
6.7 
3.0 
10.6 

$2  to  $2.90 

$8  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$6  to  $5.99 

$6to$&99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$0  to  $0.99 

$10  to  $10.90 

$11  to  $11.99 

.5 

$13  and  OTer  ••■•••. 

Total 

100.0 

yko 

loao 

100.0 

lOOLO 
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BARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BT 
FOB  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 

OHXOAOO. 


7«n. 

88 
jmn. 

as 
jmn. 

81 
jmn. 

astoao 
jmn. 

80  to  84 
jmn. 

88  to  44 
jmn. 

46  to  54 
jmn. 

86  to  64 
jmn. 

66 
•nd 

OTW. 

OtlMn,i«- 
portadM 

•lUlOTV. 

ToCiL 

1 
1 
1 
S 

i 

a 

t 

i" 

a 

u 

8 
48 

as 

87 

1 

\ 

88 

i" 

1 

18 

1 

88 

s 

a 
a 

1 
1 

8 

a 
a 
11 

i" 

1 

i" 

1 
1 

i" 

u 

I 
a 

44 

8 

46 

80 

1 
i* 

1 
1 
1 

•••-•'•' 

87 

as 

86 

86 

6 

104 

27 

as 

as 

as 

91 

46 

81 

u 

6 

1 

87 

860 

4 
• 
11 
18 

as 

ao 

aa 
as 

19 
82 
17 

28 

8 

8 
8 
17 
18 
81 
86 

as 

10 
14 
14 
2i 

1 

8 

10 
18 
14 
18 

la 

18 

la 

8 

la 

86 

1 

8 
8 

14 
6 

4 
8 
9 

la 

6 
8 
18 

18 
11 
16 
87 
86 
87 
84 
81 

as 
as 

81 
47 

6 
8 
8 

8 
11 
16 
18 
11 

8 

la 

9 
10 

8 
1 
U 
U 

u 

16 

n 

18 

la 

0 
6 

88 

a 

8 

4 
18 
8 
6 

7 

4 
8 

4 
4 

la 

4 
8 
10 
18 
17 
80 
84 

as 
ao 
u 

18 

as 

188 

8 
8 

4 
8 
4 
8 

4 

i' 

i* 

1 
1 
1 

180 
887 
484 

486 
486 
486 

868 
818 

m 

1 
1 

m 

888 

886 

186 

187 

M 

880 

118 

184 

n 

87 

8 

197 

8,886 

PBB  CBlfT. 


8.7 
8.7 
8.7 
7.4 
8.7 
7.4 
7.4 
ILl 

""i*7* 
7.4 
40.8 

8.8 

4.4 

6.6 
3.3 
6.6 
7.7 
7.7 

a.2 

7.7 
47.2 

2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
13.0 

&5 
2.2 
13.0 

sao 

8.0 
8.9 
2.0 
2.0 
7.8 
8.0 
8.9 
2.0 
2.0 
3.9 
11.8 
02.0 

1.7 
L7 
8.5 
8.5 
1.8 
8.5 
5.3 
8.8 
L8 
5.3 
7.0 
56.1 

8.0 

""i'o* 

4.8 
4.3 

4.8 

2.8 

100.0 

5.7 

7.7 

8.0 
8.0 
4.0 
4.0 

12.0 
8.0 
8.0 

44.0 

13.0 
4.4 
4.4 
8.7 
4.4 

2L7 

***34.'8* 

4.8 

**i3.T 

4.4 
4.4 

65.2 

9.1 
18.2 

7.0 

oao 

8.0 
7.0 

9.1 
**"9."i* 

16.7 
16.7 
16.6 

6.6 
5.2 
4.7 
6.4 

54.5 

84.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

L7 
2,5 
4.7 
7.6 

14.0 
8.8 
9.8 

ILO 
8.0 

18.6 
7.2 

11.9 

L6 

L6 

X7 

9.2 

8.1 

16.8 

14.0 

12.4 

8.4 

7.6 

7.6 

18.0 

.7 
8.2 
7.8 
9.6 

laa 

9.5 
8.8 
9.5 
8.8 

5.8 
8.8 
18.0 

LI 
8.2 
8.5 

14.0 
6.4 
4.2 
8.5 
9.6 

12.8 
6.4 
8.5 

15.9 

4.5 
3.8 
5.5 

12.8 
0.0 
0.8 
8.3 
7.8 
8.0 
8.0 
7.8 

16.2 

5.1 
2.5 
2.5 
4.3 
0.8 
18.6 
12.7 
0.3 
6.8 

ia2 

7.6 
16.1 

L8 

.7 
7.1 
9.7 
9.7 

ia4 

11.0 
1L7 
7.8 
5.9 
8.9 
20.8 

2.6 
6.5 
5.2 
16.8 
10.4 
7.8 
9.1 
5.2 

ia4 

5.2 
5.2 
15.6 

2.0 
L5 
5.1 
7.6 
8.6 
10.8 
18.2 
11.7 
14.7 
5.6 
6.6 
14.2 

8.5 

ILl 
11.1 
14.8 
18.6 
14.8 
7.4 
14.8 

***26.6* 
'26.0* 

20.0 
20.0 
20.0 

to 

8.7 
12.4 
12.6 
11.2 

lao 

9.3 
8.2 

5.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.9 
8.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

108.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

iin.0 

iin.0 
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588      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAQB-BARNEB8 — MBn's  OLOTHINO. 

Tabm  IX.— number  and  PER  CENT  OP  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 

BOORXnSB. 


8cz  ud  olMdlM  wMkly 
Mminp. 

12 

jmn. 

14 
jmn. 

IS 
jmn. 

16 
jmn. 

17 

18 
jmn. 

19 

20 

Undflrta 

2 
1 

13  to  12.90 

IS  to  13.90 

2 

1 

3 

8 

8* 

4 
1 

1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
4 
4 
2 

1 

$1  to  $4.00 

•6  to  $5.09 

2 
4 
1 
2 
6 
8 
2 
6 

3* 

2 

6 
8 

4 
6 

16  to  $6.00 

$7  to  $7.90 

IS  to  $8.90 

2 

$0  to  $0.90 



$10  to  $10.09 

Ill  to  $11.90 

112  and  ow 

1 

3 

TotaL... 

S 

10 

10 

23 

26 

27 

26 

VndirlS. 

1 
2 
S 
8 

2 
2 

6 
8 
23 
SO 

26 
14 
7 
1 
8 

1 
2 
4 
0 
12 
20 
24 
10 
10 
6 
2 

0  to  $2.90 

8 
2 

8 
4 
2 

1 

6 
12 
18 
14 

8 

•1 

6 
7 
17 
20 
20 
26 
11 
1 
1 
1 

r 

10 
23 
21 
3D 
0 
6 
4 
1 

IS  to  $3.90 

$4  to  $4.09 

H  to  $5.90 

H  to  $6.00 

17  to  $7.90 

H  to  $8.90 

$0  to  $0.90 

$10  to  $10.00 

Ill  to  $11.00 



|12fmdo«w 

TotaL 

9 

20 

74 

118 

120 

120 

106 

PBli  CBNT. 


MALIS. 

tJiidflr|2..            

4.4 
4.4 

13.0 
13.0 
8.7 
13.0 
13.0 
13.0 
8.7 
4.4 

7.7 
8.9 

12  to  $2.90 

IS  to  $3.00 

66.7 
83.3 

20.0 
80.0 

80.0 
40.0 

lao 

3.8 
7.7 
7.7 
23.1 
7.7 
15.4 
15.4 
7.7 

3.7 

$4  to  $4.90 

$6to$5  00 

7.4 
14.0 
3.7 
7.4 
22.2 

n.i 

7.4 
22.2 

■*ii.'6* 

7.7 
10.2 
11.5 
15.4 
23.1 

16  to  $6.90 

17  to  $7.00 

18  to  $8.90 

20.0 

$0  to  $0.90 

no  to  $10.90 

Ill  to  $11.00 

$12  and  otw 

4.4 

11.5 

TotaL 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  12. 

11.1 
22.3 
33.3 
33.3 

1.7 

1.7 

4.1 

6.7 

10.2 

25.0 

20.8 

11.7 

6.8 

.8 

2.5 

.9 
L9 
3.7 
8.3 

11.1 
18.5 
22.2 
17.6 
9.3 
4.6 
L9 

12  to  $2.00 

15.0 

lao 

40.0 
20.0 

lao 

6.0 

8.1 

ia2 

24.4 

rs 

18.0 
2.7 

6.1 

6.0 

14.4 

24.6 

17.0 

21.2 

9.3 

.8 

.8 

.8 

**"5*8* 
15.0 
10.2 
17.5 
25.0 
7.5 
5.0 
8.8 
.8 

IS  to  $3.00 

$4  to  $4.00 

$6  to  $5.90 

16  to  $6.00 

17  to  $7.00 

18  to  $8.90 

10  to  $0.00 

nOtollOM 

HI  toiiiM 

$12  and  ow 

••    •••■ 

Tfltal 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

IQOlO 

IQOlO 

UBiO 
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BARNINQ  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED-CQntiniied. 

B0CHX8TEB. 


21 
jmn. 

jttn. 

34 

35  to  39 
yewi. 

80  to  34 

85  to  44 
yem. 

45to54 

55  to  64 

65 

yean 
and 
OTflr. 

Otlien,re- 
ported  •■ 
31jr«tti 
andOTcr. 

Toty. 

I 

4 

1 

I 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

IS 

It 

2* 

i' 

4 

i* 

6 

7 

a 

1 

1 
• 

1 

6 
13 

2 
2* 

a 

1 

8 
0 
10 

1 

li 

i 

8 

i' 

5 
4 

9 

8 

a' 

4 
• 
5 
89 

1 
1 

i" 

3 

3 
10 

96 

3 
4 
10 
10 
9 
03 

1 

a 

3 
6 
6 
80 

1 
1 
1 
8 

1 

39 

31 

47 

44 

44 

1 

196 

14 

83 

36 

38 

98 

47 

59 

18 

7 

8 

4n 

"*■"*■■*  *" 

1 

1 

1 

8 
1 

10 
11 
16 
85 
34 
83 
17 
15 
7 
7 

3 
3 

1 
• 
10 
18 
10 
30 
11 
18 
0 
15 

1 

1 

3 

7 

36 

31 

38 

80 

16 

13 

5 

15 

1 

1 
1 

u 

30 

4 
4 
17 
15 
10 
0 
8 
11 
3 
6 

1 
8 
13 
0 
19 
13 
10 
8 
8 
1 

4* 

4 
14 
18 
13 
12 
8 
2 
8 

1 
3 
8 
5 
13 
9 
8 
3 

3* 

6 
8 
0 
9 
7 
4 
5 
3 
3 
5 

1 
1 

4 
4 

66 

i* 

1 

1 
8 
1 
8 

1 

184 
316 
888 

ait 

186 

3 

1 

114 

77 

86 

1 

54 

87 

79 

78 

80 

178 

130 

158 

55 

13 

8 

13 

1,896 

CKfT» 


3.1 

0.9 

3.1 

5.5 

.9 

8.8 

1.0 

33.3 
33.3 

3.7 



4.0 

"*i4*3' 

'"ill 
38.6 

*     *7.*i' 
42.9 

6.2 
6.3 
3.1 
3.1 
18.8 
8.1 
18.8 
37.5 

7.7 

'"'I'.i' 

7.7 

3.8 

11.6 

19.2 

88.5 

3.1 

8.8 

4.4 

18.0 

*"'*4.*4* 
21.7 
17.4 
39.1 

5.1 

****8.*4* 
6.8 

10.1 
8.5 

66.1 

5.5 
5.5 

"■5*5' 
11.3 
11.3 
55.6 

6.1 

3.0 
4.1 
10.3 
10.3 
9.2 
63.3 

2.1 
4.3 
4.3 
10.6 
10.6 
63.9 

14.3 
14.3 
14.3 
43.8 
14.3 

4.4 

5.8 

ia4 

9.7 

9.7 

88.4 

43.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1.3 

1.8 

1.4 

1.7 
.6 
5.6 
6.3 
8.4 
19.7 
13.5 
18.5 
9.6 
8.4 
3.9 
8.9 

1.7 

1.7 
.8 

5.0 
18.3 
15.0 

8.8 
16.7 

9.3 

ia8 

5.0 
13.5 

.6 
.6 
1.8 
4.4 
15.8 
13.8 
14.6 
19.0 
10.1 
7.6 
8.3 
9.5 

1.8 

8.8 

8.8 

1.1 

1.9 

4.6 
4.6 
19.5 
17.2 
11.5 

ia8 

9.2 
12.6 
8.5 
5.8 

1.8 
10.1 
15.2 
11.4 
24.0 
15.2 
12.6 
8.8 
8.8 
1.8 

"'5.*5' 
5.5 
19.2 
17.8 
16.4 
16.4 
11.0 
2.7 
4.1 

2.0 
4,0 
16.0 
10.0 
86.0 
18.0 
16.0 
4.0 

""i'o* 

lao 

14.6 
10.9 
16.4 
13.7 
7.8 
9.1 
8.6 
8.6 
9.1 

8.3 
8.3 
33.4 
33.4 

4.7 

'88.'8* 
38.8 

8.8 
25.0 
8.8 

35.0 
8.4 

9.6 
15.4 
16.7 
17.8 
13.3 

16.6 

88.4 

8.3 

5.6 

8.6 

8.4 

8.9 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

130.0 

100.9 
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590       WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EABNERS — MEn's  CLOTHING. 

Table  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 

NBW  TOBX. 
NUMBER. 


8ez  and  olaaslfled  weekly 
eaniiiigs. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

Under  t2 

1 

3 
3 

7 
9 
16 
11 
9 
2 
2 
1 

3 
6 
10 
18 
17 
11 
12 
12 
5 
1 
1 
5 

3 
5 
10 
13 
18 
15 
13 
16 
7 
5 
7 
12 

3 
3 
6 
6 
6 

16 

15 
8 
7 

11 
9 

14 

1 
4 
6 
5 
12 
15 
30 
12 
11 
10 
10 
22 

t2tot2.99 

2 
2 
2 

3" 

3 
3 
4 

1 

IS  to  $3.09 

$4  to  $4.W 

15  to  $5.99 

i6toS8.99 

t7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$0  to  19.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over. 

Total 

1 

6 

14 

63 

101 

124 

104 

138 

TEMALBS. 

Under  $2^         x . .  ^ .  .  ^ .  ^ . . . 

1 
1 
2 

4 

1 
4 
7 
6 
2 
3 

9 

25 

40 

41 

36 

20 

6 

4 

1 

1 

6 
15 
43 
58 
62 
39 
17 
4 
8 
1 
2 
6 

2 
6 
32 
53 
44 
50 
30 
16 
14 
6 
4 
8 

6* 

12 
30 
34 
36 
31 
20 
6 
7 
4 
4 

1 
4 

43 
34 

32 
23 
16 
6 

4 
9 

$2  to  $2.99 

$S  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10to$ia99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  ovw 

1 

Total 

1 

8 

23 

184 

261 

265 

189 

247 

PER  CBlfT. 


MALB8. 

Under  $2 

100.0 

4.7 
4.7 
11.1 
14.3 
25.4 
17.5 
14.3 
3.2 
3.2 
1.6 

3.0 
6.0 
9.9 
17.8 
16.8 
10.9 
11.9 
1L9 
4.9 
1.0 
1.0 
4.9 

2.4 
4.0 
8.0 

ia5 

14.5 
12.1 
10.5 
12.9 
5.7 
4.0 
5.7 
9.7 

2.9 
2.9 
&8 
5.8 
&8 
15.4 
14.4 
7.7 
6.7 

ia6 

&6 
13.4 

a7 

X9 
4.3 

3.6 
8.7 
10.9 
21.7 
8.7 
&0 
7.3 
7.3 
1&9 

$2  to  $2.99 

33.4 
33.3 
33.3 

■"2L4* 
21.4 
21.4 
28.6 
7.2 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  ovf* . 

" 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

12.5 
12.5 
25.0 
50.0 

4.4 

17.4 
30.4 
26.1 
8.7 
13.0 

4.9 
13.6 
2L7 
22.3 
19.6 
10.9 
3.3 
2.2 
.5 
.5 

2.3 

5.7 

16.5 

.22.2 

23.8 

14.9 

6.5 

1.5 

3.1 

.4 

.8 

2.3 

0.7 
2.3 
12.1 
20.0 
16.6 
1&9 
11.3 
6.0 
5.3 
2.3 
L5 
3.0 

'•"i'e" 

6.4 
15.9 
l&O 
19.0 
16.4 
10.6 
8.2 
8.7 
XI 
XI 

0.4 
L6 
13.4 
17.0 
17.4 
13.8 
13.0 
9.3 
6.5 
X4 
L6 
8.6 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

100.0 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

::::::::::::::: 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10to$ia99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12 and  over .,  .x.  .     . 

.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

NBW  TOBX. 

NUMBER. 


65 

Others.re- 
portedas 
21  years 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25  to  29 

Xto34 

35  to  44 

45  to  54 

55  to  64 

years 

Total 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

and 

over. 

and  over. 

1 
3 
4 
2 

2 

1 
3 
11 
4 

.     2 

2 
7 
6 

3* 

6 
7 

1 
2 
6 
3 

10 
6 
17 
26 

33 



49 

2 
7 

09 

2 

120 

6 

10 

2 

13 

11 

15 

6 

53 

190 

« 

4 

15 

11 

11 

11 

2 

50 

200 

8 

8 

35 

21 

33 

5 

2 

57 

271 

18 

9 

26 

17 

33 

14 

70 

254 

15 

6 

41 

25 

29 

8 

1 

50 

234 

11 

13 

12 

14 

38 

20 

36 

0 

1 

67 

252 

9 

10 

10 

32 

24 

27 

8 

56 

211 

32 

24 

33 

31 

144 

128 

197 

44 

835 

1,022 

114 

83 

95 

106 

3G3 

274 

397 

116 

28 

8  .            806 

2,941 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

10 

56 

8 
10 

11 

3 
4 

8" 

4 
25 

4 
11 

11 
20 

4 

8 

80 
62 

142 

5 

333 

10 

12 

8 

18 

30 

18 

20 

5 

1 

53 

410 

30 

11 

14 

11 

31 

18 

16 

13 

4 

31 

400 

21 

16 

15 

20 

10 
14 

10 
9 

30 
25 

12 
11 

21 
15 

9 
8 

47 
40 

357 

1 

1 

276 

13 

10 

3 

16 

9 

13 

5 

1 

1 

33 

180 

0 

12 

7 

13 

9 

13 

3 

2 

27 

149 

4 
4 
4 

5 

4 
3' 

11 

4 
13 

9 

4 
9 

'2 

7 

1 
1 
1 

28 

7 

22 

96 

41 

98 

132 

113 

88 

75 

206 

115 

152 

61 

16 

3 

390 

2,538 

PER  CENT. 


0.9 
2.6 
3.5 
1.7 
4.4 
5.3 
7.0 
15.8 
13.2 
9.6 
7.9 
28.1 

2.1 

1.9 

0.3 

0.7 
.7 
2.6 
2.2 
4.0 
4.0 
7.7 
6.2 
9.1 
7.3 
8.8 
46.7 

""o.y 

1.5 
1.8 
3.8 
2.8 
8.3 
8.3 
7.3 
9.1 
6.8 
49.6 

0.9 

1.2 
.7 
2.] 
3.2 
6.6 
6.2 
7.1 
8.7 
7.8 
8.3 
7.0 
41.6 

1.1 

3.8  i          .8 
.9          3.0 

1.7 
4.3 
2.6 
5.2 
9.5 
4.3 

12.1 
6.9 
7.7 
6.9 

37.9 



10.7 

1.7 

2.4 
1.2 

12.1 
7.2 

10.9 
8.4 
7.2 

15.7 
6.0 

28.9 

2.1 
7.4 
2.1 
4.2 
8.4 
9.5 
6.3 
12.6 
10.5 
34.8 

8.4 

4.7 
5.7 
7.6 
6.6 
8.5 
8.5 

13.2 
9.4 

29.2 

1.1 
3.6 
4.1 
9.6 
7.2 
11.3 
10.5 
8.8 
39.7 

3.6 
10.7 
14.3 
21.4 

3,6 

ia7 

10.7 

ia7 

3,6 

25.0 

'"25.'6* 
25.0 

*ii*6* 

12.5 

4.1 

6.7 
6.8 
9.2 
8.0 
7.9 
8.0 
7.2 
34.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2.3 
6.1 
7.6 
7.6 
22.7 
15.9 
12.1 
9.9 
6.8 
3.0 
3.0 
3,0 

3.5 
8.0 
9.7 
10.6 
9.7 
13.3 
17.7 
8.0 
8.0 
3.5 
2.7 
5.3 

2.3 
3.4 
4.5 
9.1 
15.9 
11.4 
15.9 
11.4 
13.6 
4.5 
2.3 
5.7 

2.7 

"ib'V 

24.0 
14.7 
13.3 
12.0 
4.0 
9.3 
5.3 

'*'4.6* 

1.9 
1.9 
12.1 
14.6 
15.1 
14.6 
12.1 
7.8 
6.3 
5.4 
1.9 
6.3 

0.9 
3.5 
9.6 
15.6 
15.6 
10.5 
9.6 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
3.5 
7.8 

2.6 

7.3 

13.2 

13.2 

10.5 

13.8 

9.9 

8.5 

8.5 

6.6 

1.3 

4.6 

4.9 

6.5 

13.1 

8.2 

21.3 

14.7 

13.1 

8.2 

4.9 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

12.5 

33.3 

2.5 
9.8 
15.5 
13.3 
7.8 
11.8 
10.0 
8.3 
6.8 
7.0 
1.7 
5.5 

2.2 

5.6 

31.3 
6.2 
25.0 

13.1 
16.1 
15.7 
14.1 

6.2 
6.3 
12.5 

33.3 
33.4 

10.9 
7.1 
5.9 
3.8 

1.6 

3.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 
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Tablb  IX.—NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 

PHILABXLPHIA. 

NUMBEE. 


Sex  and  claaBtfled  weekly 
eanilngB. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
yearn. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

30 
years. 

Under  t2 

3 
$ 

5 
3 

4* 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 
3 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 

t2  to  12.99 

1 

i" 

2" 

1 
7 
5 
5 
8 
2 
3 

|StoS3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

S6toS5.99 

96  to  18.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$1?  and  oyer 

1 

Total 

1 

14 

8 

20 

19 

30 

27 

29 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

4 
13 
8 

4 

2 
9 

18 
6 

11 
1 
1 

4 

7 

18 

21 

19 

11 

6 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 
3 
20 
18 
28 
22 
10 
5 
2 
1 

2* 

5 

13 

9 

21 

26 

19 

17 

6 

6 

2 

1 

1 

9* 

14 
10 
14 

17 
5 
6 

1 
4 
1 

3 

7 
8 
12 
13 
6 
6 
4 
9 
3 
1 
2 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$Cto$5.99 

1 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7 .09 

$8  to  $8.99 

99  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

1 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over.  ■. 

Total 

1 

29 

49 

90 

112 

125 

81 

74 

PER  CENT. 


MALES. 

Under  $2 

21.4 
21.4 
36.8 
21.4 

60.0 
25.0 
25.0 

lao 

l&O 
5.0 

25.0 
6.0 

10.0 
5.0 

lao 
lao 

&8 

ia5 

15.7 
5.3 
21.1 
15.7 
10.6 
6.8 
6.3 

10.0 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 

6.7 
36.7 

lao 

3.3 
3.3 
3.3 
3.3 
3.3 

$2to$2.99 

100.0 

3.7 
3.7 
3.7 

14.9 
7.4 

18.5 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 

18.5 

**i*6* 

■■'*6.*9 
3.5 
24.2 
17.2 
17.2 
10.3 
6.9 

ia3 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$6  to  $5.99 

$6to$6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over 

5.0 

Total 

100.0  1    100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

FEMALES.     ' 

Under  $2 

13.8 
44.8 
27.6 
13.8 

4.1 
18.4 
36.7 
12.3 
22.5 
2.0 
2.0 

4.2 
7.3 
18.7 
21.9 
19.8 
11.5 
6.2 
2.1 
2.1 
4.2 
1.0 
LO 

2.7 
17.8 
16.1 
25.0 
19.6 
8.9 
4.5 
1.8 
.9 

***'L8* 

4.0 

ia4 

7.2 

16.8 

20.8 

15.2 

13.6 

4.0 

4.8 

L6 

.8 

.8 

■*'ii.*i* 

17.3 
12.4 
17.3 
21.0 
6.2 
7.4 
1.2 
4.9 
L2 

4.0 
9.5 

ia8 

16.2 
17.6 
8.1 

ai 

5.4 
12.2 
4,0 
1.4 
2.7 

$2tof2.99 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4to$499      

$6  to  $6.09 

100.0 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7 .99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

2.0 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over 

Total 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

PHILABBLPHZA. 
NUMBBB. 


21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65 
years 
and 
over. 

Otbers,re- 

portedas 

21year8 

and  oyer. 

Total. 

1 

10 

29 

12 

47 

15 

2 

13 
12 

10 

28 

25 

2 

1 
1 

88 

11 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
7 
1 
0 

38 

56 

56 

1 
2 

51 

2 
2 

50 

47 

1 
2 

34 

1 

157 

25 

27 

26 

29 

99 

72 

101 

28 

5 

11 

571 

1 
5 
6 
4 

10 
8 
5 
6 
3 
3 
5 
3 

2 
2 

12 
2 

2 

2 
3 

11 

2 

i* 

2 
1 

2 
3 

1 
8 
8 
8 
1 
1 
7 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 

31 

ii 

13 
6 
13 
12 
6 
9 
4 
4 
6 
5 

2 
8 
13 
13 

3* 

14 
13 

10 

104 
159 
148 
195 
128 

92 

64 

43 

6 

34 

22 

28 

59 

52 

37 

32 

88 

57 

73 

36 

6 

5 

36 

1,048 

PBB  CENT. 


9.1 

1.7 

1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
6.9 

12.5 
5.6 
9.7 
4.2 
8.3 
8.3 

40.3 

1.0 
1.0 
8.0 
8.0 
8.9 
6.9 
5.9 

11.9 
5.9 
5.9 

46.6 

7.2 
3.5 
7.2 

10.7 

10.7 
7.2 

14.3 
7.2 

10.7 
3.5 

17.8 

:::::::::::::::: 

2.6 

4.0 
24.0 
8.0 

"*'8.'6* 
8.0 
8.0 
4.0 
36.0 

7.4 
7.4 
3.7 
8.7 

14.8 
3.7 

18.5 
7.4 

11.1 

22.3 

8.8 

3.0 
5.1 
4.0 
7.1 

13.1 

12.1 
8.1 

10.1 
9.1 

28.3 

4.4 

18.2 
9.1 
9.1 

5.6 

3.8 
7.7 
15.4 
15.4 

*"*7.*7' 
3.8 
42.4 

6.9 

6.9 
10.4 

6.9 
10.4 
24.1 

8.4 
81.0 

6.7 

9.8 

9.8 

9.1 
18.2 

8.9 

40.0 
40.0 

8.8 
8.2 

9.1 
18.1 

6.0 

20.0 

27.5 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1.7 
8.5 

10.2 
6.7 

16.9 

13.5 
8.5 

10.2 
5.1 
5.1 
8.5 
6.1 

3.8 
3.8 
11.6 
7.7 
17.3 
23.1 
9.6 
7.7 
5.8 
2.0 
3.8 
3.8 

*  **2.'7* 
13.5 
16.2 
13.5 
8.2 
5.4 
16.2 
13.5 
2.7 
5.4 
2.7 

6.2 
8.1 
15.7 

"*2i.*9* 
9.4 
9.4 
6.2 
9.4 
12.5 
3.1 
3.1 

5.6 
8.3 
18.9 
11.1 
30.6 
13.9 
8.3 
8.8 

33.3 

33.3 
16.7 

40.0 
60.0 

2.8 
22.2 
22.2 
8.3 
2.8 
2.8 
19.4 
8.3 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 

3.0 

12.5 
14.8 

6.8 
14.8 
13.7 

6.8 

ia2 

4.5 
4.5 
5.7 
5.7 

8.5 
14.1 
22.8 
22.8 
3.5 
10.5 
7.0 
7.0 
3.5 

""is' 

9.6 

9.6 
19.2 
17.8 

8.2 
13.7 

6.9 

9.9 
15.2 
14.1 
18.6 
12.2 

8.8 

6.1 

4.1 

4.1 
2.7 
8.2 

3.2 

2.1 

2.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 

BALTIMOBX. 

IfUMBEB. 


Sex  aod  classified  weekly 
earnings. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 

years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

MALES. 

Under  12 

1 
1 
7 
3 
2 

2 
2 
3 
5 
8 
3 

4 
7 
11 
8 
4 
4 
2 

3 
11 
10 
9 
6 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

11 
12 

1 
1 
3 
6 
5 
6 
9 
4 
3 
7 
4 
4 

2 

2 

4 

12  to  $2.90 

2 
2 

3' 

13  to  13.90 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.90 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

i' 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over 

1 

Total 

4 

3 

14 

19 

41 

52 

64 

13 

25 

51 

47 

39 

23 

13 

2 

6 

1 

1 

53 

54 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

4 
2 

18 
16 
6 
3 

17 
18 
11 
3 
3 

10 
^       20 
22 
11 
11 
2 
1 

24 

42 
50 
39 
23 
13 
5 
2 

26 
41 
45 
60 
35 
16 
8 
7 

12 
26 
39 
36 
31 
20 
19 
8 
3 

7 
15 
21 
32 
29 
19 
19 
4 
2 
3 
2 

$2  to  $2.90 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10to$ia99 

$11  to  $11.99 





Total 

6 

43 

52 

77 

198 

238 

221 

194 

153 

PER  CENT. 


MALES. 

Under  $2 

7.1 

7.1 

50.0 

21.5 

14.3 

10.5 
10.5 
15.8 
26.3 
15.8 
15.8 

9.8 
17.0 
26.8 
19.5 
9.8 
9.8 
4.9 

5.8 
21.2 
19.2 
17.3 
11.6 
5.8 
5.8 
3.8 
3.8 
3.8 

4.7 
10.9 
17.2 
12.6 
7.8 
18.8 
7.8 
8.1 
6.2 
7.8 
1.6 
1.6 

1.9 
1.9 
5.7 

11.3 
9.5 

11.3 

17.0 
7.5 
5.7 

13.2 
7.5 
7.5 

•  3.7 
5.5 
7.4 
5.5 
13.0 
13.0 
13.0 
7.4 
13.0 
7.4 
3.7 
7.4 

$2  to  $2.99 

50.0 
50.0 

"m.o 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 



$6  to  $6.99 

$7to$7.99 

' 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

5.3 

'2*4" 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over 

1.9 



Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

4.6 
9.8 
13.7 
20.9 
19.0 
12.4 
12.4 
2.6 
1.3 
2.0 
1.3 

FEMALES. 

Under  $2 

66.7 
33.3 

41.9 
37.2 
13.9 
7.0 

32.7 
34.6 
21.1 
5.8 
5.8 

13.0 
26.0 
28.5 
14.3 
14.3 
2.6 
1.3 

12.1 
21.2 
25.3 
19.7 
11.6 
6.6 
2.5 
1.0 

10.9 
17.2 
18.9 
25.2 
14.7 
6.7 
3.4 
3.0 

5.9 

11.3 

23.1 

21.3 

17.7 

10.4 

5.9 

.9 

2.7 

.4 

.4 

6.2 
13.4 
20.1 
18.6 
16.0 
10.3 
9.8 
4.1 
1.5 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10to$ia99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over 

1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED--Continued. 

BALTIXOBB. 

MTIMBEB. 


31 
ymn. 

22 
yean. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
yeari. 

46  to  64 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65 
years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 

21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

• ^' 

1 
3 
2 
3 
8 
6 
8 
5 
11 
4 
2 
0 

k    2 

2 
11 

4 
10 
8 
8 
15 
10 
15 
16 
14 
24 
12 
45 

4 

7 
10 

3 

9 
11 
14 

9 
11 
17 

4 
39 

5 
6 
8 
9 
4 
16 
22 
15 
9 
25 
11 
62 

1 
2 

6" 

7 
6 
5 
7 
2 
7 
5 
19 

1 

i* 

4 
1 

3* 

1 

1 

38 

1 
1 
1 

76 

108 

91 

86 

1 

97 

106 

1 

83 

80 

110 

63 

2 

206 

eo 

62 

53 

54 

181 

138 

192 

66 

14 

5 

1,129 

3 
10 
22 
20 
10 
12 
2 
1 
2 
5 

0 

11 

21 

21 

16 

18 

4 

4 

1 

2* 

5 

12 

11 

20 

13 

7 

4 

4 

1 

1 

10 

10 
13 
20 
21 
30 
22 
9 
9 
9 
6 

3 
8 
13 
12 
10 
5 
4 
6 
2 
2 

12 
8 
12 
17 
14 

11 
11 

7 
8 
3 
4 
5 
2 

6 
6 
11 
4 

3 
6 
2 

196 

291 

369 

364 

281 

1 

174 

104 

61 

32 

1 

23 

6 

1 

1 



96 

.     107 

78 

44 

•149 

65 

93 

52 

27 

10 

1,903 

PER  CENT. 


10.0 
15.0 
13.8 
8.3 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
10.0 
8.3 
6.0 
10.0 

1.6 
4.8 
3.2 
4.8 

12.9 
9.7 

12.9 
8.1 

17.8 
6.5 
8.2 

14.6 

7.6 
3.8 
9.4 
3.8 
1.9 
7.6 
9.4 
17.0 
13.2 
11.3 
6.6 
9.4 

3.7 
9.2 
7.4 
11.1 
7.4 
7.4 
6.6 
7.4 
3.7 
6.6 
11.1 
20.4 

2.2 
6.5 
4.4 
4.4 
8.3 
5.6 
8.3 
8.8 
7.8 

13.8 
6.6 

24.9 

2.9 
6.1 
7.2 
2.2 
6.6 
8.0 

10.1 
6.6 
8.0 

12.3 
X9 

28.3 

2.6 
3.1 
4.2 
4.7 
2.1 
8.3 

11.5 
7.8 
4.7 

13.0 
6.7 

82.8 

1.5 
8.0 

■  "7.'6" 
10.6 

9.1 

7.6 
10.6 

3.0 
10.6 

7.6 
28.8 

7.1 

**7.'i* 

28.6 

7.1 

*2i.'4* 
7.2 
7.2 

3.4 

20.0 
20.0 
20.0 

6.7 

9.0 

8.1 

7.6 

20.0 

8.6 

9.8 

20.0 

7.4 

7.1 

9.7 

4.7 

14.3 

1&4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

3.1 
10.4 
22.9 
20.8 
16.7 
12.5 
2.1 
4.2 
2.1 
5.2 

8.4 

10.3 
19.6 
19.6 
16.0 
16.8 
8.7 
8.7 
1.0 

■*i.*9* 

6.4 

16.4 

14.1 

26.6 

16.7 

9.0 

5.1 

6.1 

1.3 

1.3 

11.4 
6.8 
11.4 
22.7 
18.2 
9.1 
13.6 
4.6 
2.3 

6.7 
8.7 
13.4 
14.1 
20.2 
14.8 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
4.1 

4.6 
12.3 
20.0 
18.6 
15.4 
7.7 
6.1 
9.2 
3.1 
3.1 

12.9 
8.6 
12.9 
18.3 
15.0 
8.6 
6.4 
7.6 

it 

21.1 
21.1 
13.6 
15.4 
5.8 
7.7 
9.6 
8.9 

22.2 
18.5 
40^8 
14.8 

30.0 

6ao 

20.0 

10.4 

15.8 

19.4 

19.1 

14.8 

3,7 

9.1 

5.6 

3.2 

1.7 

L9 

1.2 

.8 

1.1 

(•) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

•  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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Table  IX NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 

ALL  ClTllS. 

NUMBER. 


Sex  and  dusifled  weekly 
eftrolngs. 

12 
years. 

18 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
yean. 

19 
years. 

ao 

years. 

Under  12. 

2 

1 
3 

8 
9 
23 
19 
5 

4 
2 
16 
29 
12 
10 
2 

12 
14 
21 
29 
29 
23 
13 
8 
5 
3 

10 
20 
26 
36 
29 
25 
25 
22 
12 
8 
1 
9 

11 

27 
28 
82 
47 
30 
26 
17 
16 
12 
20 

5 
5 
13 
13 
20 
34 
32 
19 
22 
24 
18 
35 

5 
9 
12 
10 
23 
24 
5S 
25 
31 
20 
22 
42 

12  to  $2.99 

2 
2 

S3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$fi  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99. 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99    . 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

( 

$12  and  over 

1 

1 

Total 

4|           6 

64 

76 

158 

223 

280 

240 

276 

FEMALU. 

Under  $2 

4 
2 

18 
16 
6 

4 
1 

42 
62 
62 
39 

8 
1 
2 

28 
09 
98 
85 
53 
13 

47 

104 

163 

172 

157 

113 

61 

39 

20 

7 

2 

5 

47 

85 

154 

219 

244 

149 

116 

78 

43 

19 

12 

19 

39 
65 
134 
188 
192 
180 
157 
72 
85 
39 
17 
32 

21 
58 
94 
126 
162 
158 
142 
99 
66 
47 
19 
35 

28 
34 
93 
140 
129 
116 
128 
.      88 
70 
41 
23 
49 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$5  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8to$899                        

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

$10  to  $10.99 

1 

$11  to  $11.99      

$12  and  ov^r. ,  r ,  - 

.         '       1 

Total 

6|          45 

216 

354 

.890 

1,185 

1,200 

1,027 

939 

PER  CENT. 


MALES. 

Under$2   

33.3 

16.7 
50.0 

12.5 
14.1 
35.9 
29.7 

7.8 

5.3 
2.6 
21.0 
38.2 
15.8 
13.2 
2.6 

7.6 
8.9 
13.3 
1&3 
18.3 
14.6 
8.2 
5.1 
3.2 
1.9 

4.5 
9.0 
11.7 
16.1 
13.0 
11.2 
11.2 
9.9 
&4 
3.6 
.4 
4.0 

8.9 
5.0 
9.7 

lao 

11.4 
1&8 

ia7 

9.3 
6.1 
5.7 
4.3 
7.1 

XI 
&4 
5.4 

&8 
14.2 
13.3 
7.9 
9.2 

lao 

7.5 
14.6 

1.8 
3.3 
4.4 

3.6 
8.3 
8.7 

19.2 
9.1 

11.2 
7.2 
&0 

15.2 

$2  to  $2.99 

50.6 
50.0 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$6to$5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  tO$7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

:::::::::::::::: 

$9  to  $9.99 

1.3 

$10  to  $10.99 

$llto$11.99 

$12  and  over .  x . 

.6 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

8.0 
8.6 
9.9 
14.9 
13.7 
12.4 
18.6 
9.4 
7.5 
4.4 
X4 
S.2 

Under  $2 

66.7 
33.3 

40.9 
6.4 

13.6 
6.8 
2.3 

10.3 
28.6 
28.6 

ia4 

3.7 
.6 
.9 

7.9 

19.4 

27.7 

24.0 

15.0 

8.7 

1.1 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

5.3 
11.7 

ia3 

19.3 

17.6 

12.7 

6.9 

4.4 

2.2 

,8 

.2 

.6 

3.9 

7.2 

13.0 

18.5 

2a6 

12.6 

9.8 

6.6 

3.6 

1.6 

1.0 

1.6 

8.2 
5.4 
11.2 
15.7 
16.0 
15.0 
13.1 
6.0 
7.1 
3.2 
1.4 
2.7 

2.0 

&6 

9.2 

12.3 

15.8 

15.4 

13.8 

9.6 

6.4 

4.6 

1.9 

3.4 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99 

$4  to  $4.99 

$6  to  $5.99 

$6  to  $6.99 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $8.99 

$9  to  $9.99 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

$12  and  over  .        

Total 

loao 

:inn  n 

inao 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 
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ALL  CITIES. 
IfUMBEB. 


65 

Others,  re- 
ported as 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26  to  29 

30  to  34 

36  to  44 

45  to  54 

55  to  64 

years 

Total. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

and 

21  years 
and  over. 

over. 

2 

2 

6 

4 

7 

7 

7 

2 

1 

12 

107 

10 

3 

8 

10 

13 

12 

12 

7 

3 

1 

7 

157 

14 

7 

10 

5 

27 

19 

16 

6 

1 

3 

19 

270 

13 

6 

9 

11 

21 

11 

20 

10 

5 

4 

30 

304 

17 

23 

9 

13 

38 

27 

26 

17 

4 

55 

379 

16 

17 

11 

15 

35 

37 

41 

23 

7 

3 

53 

421 

14 

23 

20 

19 

71 

40 

64 

13 

10 

2 

60 

491 

28 

15 

26 

16 

65 

37 

57 

26 

4 

1 

76 

451 

27 

31 

15 

16 

80 

44 

65 

13 

8 

1 

62 

440 

19 

22 

28 

29 

84 

49 

75 

22 

9 

1 

70 

479 

16 

18 

19 

22 

69 

45 

55 

16 

4 

61 

378 

64 

62 

67 

75 

322 

249 

372 

84 

4 

1 

369 

1,776 

240 

229 

223 

235 

832 

577 

800 

239 

60 

17 

874 

5,653 

12 

19 

9 

10 

30 

12 

19 

19 

10 

6 

16 

436 

29 

25 

19 

7 

40 

19 

28 

23 

8 

8 

51 

782 

53 

44 

30 

27 

84 

36 

52 

30 

21 

3 

80 

1,264 

56 

62 

51 

44 

105 

54 

73 

38 

12 

72 

1,540 

106 

63 

50 

40 

115 

68 

83 

41 

14 

1 

82 

1,579 

76 

85 

47 

26 

126 

53 

72 

33 

2 

60 

1,328 

55 

74 

45 

39 

88 

46 

70 

.30 

3 

74 

1,137 

58 

52 

45 

25 

88 

50 

73 

18 

2 

60 

SBi 

41 

33 

42 

31 

66 

34 

46 

10 

1 

57 

656 

55 
29 

22 
24 

22 
18 

16 
9 

50 
37 

38 
19 

38 
15 

8 

7 

40 
21 

462 

254 

40 

33 

35 

21 

72 

46 

61 

18 

52 

519 

610 

536 

413 

295 

910 

475 

630 

281 

88 

26 

644 

10,770 

FEB  CENT. 


0.8 

0.9 

2.7 

1.7 

0.8 

1.2 

0.9 

ao 

1.7 

1.4 

1.9 

4.2 

1.3 

1.4 

4.3 

1.6 

2.1 

1.5 

2.9 

6.0 

5.9 

.8 

2.S 

5.8 

3.1 

4.5 

2.1 

3.3 

3.3 

2.0 

2.5 

1.7 

17.6 

2.2 

4.8 

6.4 

2.6 

4.0 

4.7 

2.5 

1.9 

2.5 

4.2 

8.3 

23.5 

3.4 

6.4 

7.1 

10.0 

4.0 

5.5 

4.6 

4.7 

3.2 

7.1 

6.7 

6.3 

6.7 

6.7 

7.4 

4.9 

6.4 

4.2 

6.4 

5.1 

9.6 

11.6 

17.6 

6.0 

7.4 

5.8 

10.0 

9.0 

8.1 

8.5 

6.9 

8.0 

6.4 

16.6 

11.8 

6.9 

8.7 

11.7 

6.6 

11.7 

6.8 

7.8 

6.4 

7.1 

10.9 

6.7 

5.9 

8.7 

8.0 

11.2 

13.5 

6.7 

6.8 

9.6 

7.6 

6.9 

5.4 

13.3 

5.9 

7.1 

7.8 

7.9 

9.6 

12.6 

12.3 

10.1 

8.5 

9.4 

9.2 

15.0 

5.9 

8.0 

8.4 

6.7 

7.9 

8.5 

9.4 

8.3 

7.8 

6.9 

6.7 

6.7 

7.0 

a7 

26.7 

27.1 

30.0 

31.9 

38.7 

43.2 

46.5 

35.2 

6.7 

6.9 

42.2 

31.4 

100.0 

100.0 

.100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2.0 

3.5 

2.2 

3.4 

3.3 

2.5 

3.0 

6.8 

11.4 

23.1 

2.5 

4.0 

4.8 

4.7 

4.6 

2.4 

4.4 

4.0 

4.4 

8.2 

9.1 

30.7 

7.9 

7.0 

8.7 

8.2 

7.3 

9.2 

9.2 

7.6 

8.3 

JO.  7 

23.9 

11.5 

12.4 

11.7 

9.2 

11.6 

12.3 

14.9 

11.5 

11.4 

11.6 

13.5 

13.6 

11.2 

14.8 

17.3 

11.8 

12.1 

13.6 

12.6 

14.3 

13.2 

14.6 

15.9 

3.9 

8.1 

14.7 

12.5 

15.9 

11.4 

8.8 

13.8 

11.1 

11.4 

11.7 

10.2 

7.7 

ia7 

12.3 

9.0 

13.8 

10.9 

13.2 

9.7 

9.7 

11.1 

10.7 

3.4 

11.5 

11.5 

lao 

9.5 

9.7 

10.9 

8.5 

9.7 

10.5 

11.6 

6.4 

5.7 

7.7 

9.3 

7.9 

6.7 

6.1 

10.2 

10.5 

7.3 

7.2 

7.3 

5.7 

4.6 

3.9 

8.8 

6.1 

9.0 
4.8 

4.1 
4.8 

5.3 
4.3 

5.4 
3.0 

6.5 
4.1 

8.0 
4.0 

6.0 
2.4 

2.8 
2.5 

6.2 
3.3 

4.2 

1.1 

2.4 

6.5 

6.1 

8.5 

7.1 

7.9 

9.7 

9.7 

6.4 

1.1 



8.1 

4.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE  X.— PES  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  EABNINO  LESS  THAN  SPECDIED 

AMOUNTS. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  the  number  of  male  and  female 
employees  in  specified  age  groups  employed  in  the  clothing  estab- 
lishments covered  by  this  investigation,  in  a  representative  week, 
and  the  per  cent  earning  in  that  week  less  than  $4,  less  than  $6,  less 
than  $8,  and  less  than  $10.  The  relative  importance  of  the  number 
of  male  and  female  employees  in  each  age  group  is  also  shown. 
The  table  includes  for  the  establishments  investigated  all  the  woman 
and  child  employees  except  home  finishers  and  all  male  employees  16 
years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women 
'and  children  were  also  engaged,  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the 
table  were  reported.  The  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupa- 
tions employing  no  women  or  children  are  omitted.  The  figures 
refer  to  the  number  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments 
during  a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early 
part  of  1908.  The  pay  roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one 
just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  bureau.  Care  was 
taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  establishment  was 
working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number  of  employees 
were  at  work. 

An  examination  of  the  section  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago 
shows,  for  example,  that  there  was  only  1  male  employee,  or  0.2 
per  cent  of  all  males,  under  14  and  that  he  earned  less  than  $4. 
That  of  the  52  male  employees,  or  9.3  per  cent  of  all  males  reported 
who  were  14  and  15  years  of  age,  38.5  per  cent  earned  under  $4, 
92.3  per  cent  earned  under  $6,  and  100  per  cent  earned  under  $8. 
Of  the  303  females  14  and  15  years  of  age  constituting  7.8  per  cent 
of  all  females,  60.1  per  cent  earned  under  $4,  96  per  cent  earned  under 
$6,  99  per  cent  under  $8,  and  99.7  per  cent  earned  less  than  $10. 
The  figures  for  the  remaining  age  groups  and  for  each  city  may  be 
read  in  like  manner. 
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Table  X.— PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS 
EARNING  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
WEEK,  BY  SEX,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Males. 

Females. 

€3Ity  and  age  group. 

Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  In  age 
group  earning— 

Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age 
group  earning— 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

In 

age 

group. 

Un- 
der 
$4. 

Un- 
der 
$6. 

Un- 
der 
18. 

Un- 
der 
$10. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

in 

age 

group. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

Un- 
der 
$6. 

Un- 
der 
18. 

Un- 
der 
$10. 

cmcAOo. 
Uoder  14  years 

1 

52 

52 

94 

361 

0.2 
9.3 
9.3 
16.8 
64.4 

100.0 
38.6 
19.2 
10.6 
7.2 

100.0 
92.3 
46.2 
26.6 
15.5 

100.0 
100.0 
73.1 
53.2 
26.9 

100.0 
100.0 
88.5 
70.2 
38.5 

14  and  15  years 

16  and  17  years 

18to20  years 

308 

794 

1,260 

1,519 

7.8 
20.4 
32.7 
39.1 

60.1 
18.9 
13.6 
10.6 

96.0 
63.4 
36.1 
30.3 

09.0 
78.6 
62.5 
51.2 

99.7 
94.7 
83.3 

31  years  and  over 

70.0 

Total 

5G0 

100.0 

12.0 

27.5 

42.5 

54.3 

3,885 

100.0 

17.0 

42.1 

64.2 

81  7 

BOCHESTEB. 

Under  14  years 

14  and  16  years 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  ao  years 

13 

33 

79 

327 

2.9 

7.3 

17.5 

72.3 

30.8 

15.2 

6.3 

1.8 

100.0 
51.5 
13.9 
3.7 

100.0 
72.7 
34.2 
9.8 

100.0 
93.9 
63.3 
22.9 

29 
192 
348 
827 

2.1 

13.8 
24.9 
59.2 

37.0 
16.1 
6.6 
5.1 

89.7 
56.8 
33.6 
24.7 

100.0 
91.7 
76.7 
55.5 

100.0 
99.0 
06.4 

21  years  and  over 

82.1 

Total 

452 

100.0 

4.4 

11.7 

21.2 

37.4 

1,396 

100.0 

7.7 

32.7 

66.7 

88  1 

NEW  TOXK. 

Under  14  years 

14  and  15  years 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years. 

21  years  and  over 

1 

20 

164 

366 

2,390 

"}7 
5.6 
12.4 
81.3 

100.0 
35.0 
19.5 
11.2 
4.2 

100.0 
75.0 
56.1 
27.6 
12.1 

100.0 
100.0 
82.3 
66.0 
25.4 

100.0 
100.0 
95.1 
72.7 
42.4 

1 

31 

445 

701 

1,360 

.1 

1.2 

17.5 

27.6 

53.6 

ii'i" 

31.0 
13.6 

20.7 

100.0 

oa3 

75.3 
48.6 
46.8 

100.0 
100.0 
93.7 
79.0 

71.4 

100.0 
100.0 
97.6 
92.6 

87.4 

Total 

2,941 

100.0 

6.2 

16.9 

32.9 

49.5 

2,638 

100.0 

20.9 

52.8 

77.8 

90.7 

PHILAOELPHIA. 

Under  14  years 

14  and  15  years 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years 

1 
22 
39 
76 
433 

.2 
3.9 
6.8 
13.3 
75.8 

100.0 
68.2 
25.6 
13.2 
3.2 

100.0 
100.0 
51.3 
27.6 
12.9 

100.0 
100.0 
76.9 
66.8 
29.8 

100.0 
100.0 
94.9 
86.8 
47.8 

1 

78 

208 

280 

481 

.1 

7.4 

19.9 

26.7 

45.9 

'60.*2" 
25.5 
24.3 
24.7 

100.0 
90.2 
66.8 
68.6 
53.6 

100.0 
98.7 
90.4 
83.6 
74.2 

100.0 
98.7 
95.7 
94.6 

21  years  and  over 

87.7 

TotaL 

571 

100.0 

8.8 

21.0 

40.6 

58.3 

1,048 

100.0 

28.1 



60.8 

81.8 

02.0 

BALTDfOEE. 

Under  14  years 

14  and  15  years 

10  and  17  years 

18to20y«irs 

7 
33 
93 
171 
825 

.6 
2.9 
8.2 
15.2 
73.1 

100.0 
48.5 
49.5 
20.5 
13.6 

100.0 
87.9 
78.5 
40.4 
26.1 

100.0 
97.0 
91.4 
67.3 
43.2 

100.0 
100.0 
95.7 
81.3 
59.4 

49 
129 
436 
668 
721 

2.6 
6.8 
22.9 
29.8 
37.9 

93.9 
76.0 
52.3 
36. 8 
38.4 

100.0 
97.7 
88.3 
74.6 
72.1 

100.0 
100.0 
97.9 
94.4 

88.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
96.8 

21  years  and  over 

96.9 

Total 

1,129 

100.0 

19.1 

34.8 

52.7 

67.1 

1,903 

100.0 

45.1 

79.0 

93.6 

98.5 

ALL  CITIES. 

Under  14  years 

14  and  15  years 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years 

10 

140 

381 

796 

4,326 

.2 
2.5 

6.7 
14.1 
76.5 

100.0 
44.3 
27.0 
12.7 
6.0 

100.0 
90.7 
59.3 
28.6 
14.5 

100.0 
90.3 
81.9 
66.2 
28.2 

100.0 
100.0 
94.2 
73.7 
44.5 

51 

570 

2,075 

3,166 

4,908 

.5 
5.3 
19.2 
29.4 
45.6 

90.2 
63.3 
28.0 
17.9 
17.9 

100.0 
96.8 
67.1 
47.6 
42.4 

100.0 
99.3 
88.2 
76.3 
66.3 

100.0 
99.6 
96.9 
90.6 

21  years  and  over 

82.6 

Total 

5,663 

100.0 

9.4 

21.5 

37.7 

53.4 

10,770 

100.0 

22.8 

51.7 

74.6 

88.6 

a  Lees  than  one-tenth  of  1  j;>er  cent. 
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TABLE  XL— H0TJB8  AND  XASNINGS  IN  8PBGIFIED  OCCUPATIOH  O&OUPS. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  the  average  earnings  per  week,  the 
average  hours  worked  per  week,  and  the  average  earnings  per  hour, 
for  male  and  female  employees  under  16  and  16  years  of  age  and  ov^ 
employed  in  the  clothing  establishments  covered  by  this  investigation, 
in  a  representative  week,  by  occupation  groups.  The  table  includes 
for  the  establishments  investigated  all  woman  and  child  employees 
and  all  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occu- 
pations where  any  women  and  children  were  also  engaged.  The 
males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations  employing  no  women 
or  children  are  omitted.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay-roll 
period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  Tlie  pay- 
roll period  selected  was,  as  axule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investiga- 
tion by  the  agent  of  the  bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it 
should  be  a  period  when  the  establishment  was  working  full  time  and 
approximately  the  normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work.  As 
in  Table  VIII,  the  employees  are  separated  into  two  classes,  those  for 
whom  hours  worked  are  reported  and  those  for  whom  there  was  no 
report  as  to  the  hours  worked.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  average 
earnings  per  week  and  the  average  earnings  per  hour  are  both  shown. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  earnings  per  week  only  are  given.  The 
table  is  divided  into  three  parts,  representing  data  for  coats,  pants, 
and  vests,  respectively.  The  employees  are  shown  under  occupation 
groups,  this  grouping  being  based  on  the  kind  or  class  of  work  done. 
In  each  division  of  the  table  all  employees  who  perform  work  on  any 
kind  of  a  machine,  from  the  important  work  of  ** putting  in  sleeves," 
**sewing  around,"  etc.,  to  that  of  '^serging"  and  operating  a  button- 
hole machine  are  classed  as  operators.  Under  coats  are  shown  in 
addition  to  operators,  hand  sewers,  higher  grade,  which  comprise  the 
more  important  hand  work  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill;  hand 
sewers,  lower  grade,  comprising  those  employees  doing  hand  sewing 
which  requires  little  skiU;  and  miscellaneous,  which  term  covers 
unimportant  occupations  in  which  no  sewing  is  done  and  usually 
performed  by  children,  such  as  basting  pullers,  errand  boys,  etc. 
Under  pants,  in  addition  to  operators,  are  shown  finishers,  which 
correspond  closely  to  the  lower  grade  hand  sewers  working  on  coats, 
and  miscellaneous.  Under  vests  in  addition  to  operators  are  found 
hand  sewers,  which  include  all  employees  doing  hand  sewing  on  vests, 
and  miscellaneous.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  earnings  per  hour  for 
miscellaneous  employees  working  on  vests  are  higher  than  those 
included  in  the  same  classification  working  on  coats  and  pants.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  miscellaneous  group  under 
vests  are  included  some  relatively  important  occupations,  such  as 
examining,  brushing,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  more  unimportant  ones  which 
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go  to  make  up  this  group  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  table.  The 
reason  for  showing  these  employees  by  groups  instead  of  by  specific 
occupations  b  that  the  division  of  labor  in  the  clothing  industry  is 
so  minute  and  there  are  so  many  occupations  of  a  very  similar  yet 
different  nature,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  select  single  occupa- 
tions that  would  be  typical  of  or  fairly  represent  the  industry.  For 
example;  '^ operators"  coats  include  at  least  28  separate  occupations. 
The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  occupations  which  are  included 
in  the  groups  of  occupations  shown  in  the  table.  This  list  contains 
only  such  occupations  as  were  found  to  be  either  more  or  less  competi- 
tive between  men,  women,  and  children,  or  such  as  women  and  children 
exclusively  were  employed  in,  since  this  investigation  was  concerned 
primarily  with  women  and  children.  Consequently  occupations  in 
which  men  only  were  employed,  such  as  presser,  trimmer,  and  fitter 
(except  on  vests),  cutter  and  designer,  will  not  be  found. 


0OAT8. 

Operaton: 

Buttonhole  maker. 

Canvas  maker. 

Collar  stitcher. 

Edge  stay  sewer. 

Edie  stitcher. 

FeUing-machine  oper- 
ator. 

Flap  maker. 

Hanger  maker. 

Joiner  (all  kinds). 

TJnjng  maker. 

Padduig-machine   op- 
erator. 

Piecer  (all  kinds). 

Pocket  facer. 

Pocket     maker      (all 
kinds). 

Pocket  maker  (inside). 

Pocket  tacker. 

Pocket-welt  maker. 

Sewing  around. 

Sewing  around  pock- 
ets. 

Sewing  in  collars. 

Sewinff  in  sleeves. 

Shoulaer  sewer. 

Sleeve  canvas  maker. 

Sleeve  lining  maker. 

Sleeve  maker. 

Sleeve  operator. 

Sleeve  sewer. 

Tacking  machine  oper- 
ator. 

Tape  sewer. 
Hand  sewers,  higher  grade: 

Busheler. 

Buttonhole  maker. 

Collar  baster. 

Collar  maker. 

Collar  stoter. 


Occupations  in  clothing  industry, 
ooATS— concluded. 


VB8TB. 


Hand  sewers,  higher 
grade — Concluded. 

Comer  tacker. 

Edge  baster. 

Facing  tacker. 

First  baster. 

Pocket  baster. 

Second  baster. 

Shoulder  baster. 

Shoulder  padder. 

Third  baster. 
Hand  sewers,  lower  grade: 

Armhole  baster. 

Button  sewer. 

Canvas  baster. 

Collar  padder. 

Collar  tacker. 

Cross  stitcher. 

Finisher  (all  kinds). 

Helper. 

LapNsl  padder. 

Sleeve  Daster  (maker). 

Sleeve  canvas  baster. 

Stay  feller  or  tape  fel- 
ler. 

Ticket    sewer    (label 
sewer). 
Miscellaneous: 

Basting  puller. 

Cleaner    (brusher    or 
busheler). 

Color  marker. 

Stitch  drawer. 

End  clipper. 

Errand  ooy  (or  girl). 

Marker. 

Marker      (buttonholes 
and  sleeves). 

Mock  stitcher. 

Optener. 

Pairer. 


Operators: 

Backer. 

Back  maker. 

Buttonhole  maker. 

Collar  sewer. 

Ed^  stitcher. 

Limng  maker 

Pocket  maker 

Putting  in  pockets. 

Sewing  around  pock- 
ets. 

Strap  maker. 

Tacker. 

Welt  maker. 
Hand  sewers: 

Baster. 

Buttonhole  maker. 

Button  sewer. 

Finisher. 

Neck  feller. 

Tacker. 

Ticket  sewer. 

Wigans  or  stay  baster. 
Miscellaneous: 

Basting  puller. 

Brusher. 

Bundle  opener. 

Buttonhole  opener. 

Stitch  drawer. 

Errand  boy  (or  girl). 

Examiner. 

Fitter. 

Pocket  opener. 

Presser  (female). 

Stay  cutter. 

Trimmer. 
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PANTS. 


Occupations  in  clothing  industry — Concluded. 

PANTS — continued.  pants— concluded. 


Operators: 

Buckle-strap  maker. 
Buttonhole  maker. 
Canvas  sewer. 
Flap  maker. 
Fly  maker. 
Heel-guard  maker. 
Joiner. 

Lining  maker. 
Loop  maker. 
Piecer. 
Pocket  closer. 
Pocket  fwceT, 
Pocket     maker      (all 
kinds). 


Operators — Concluded. 

Seamer  (all  kinds). 

Sergjer. 

Sewing  around  pock- 
ets. 

Stitcher. 

Tacker. 

Top  stitcher. 
FinisherB: 

Bottom  baster. 

Button  sewer. 

Feller. 

Finisher. 

Sewing  on  strap  buck- 
les. 


Finishers — Concluded . 

Tacker 

Tape  feller. 

Top  baster. 
Miscellaneous: 

Basting  puller. 

Bottom  turner. 

Cleaner  and  bni^er. 

Errand  boy  (or  girl). 

Marker. 

Pocket  maker. 

Soaper. 

Strap  turner. 

Ticket  sewer. 


Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  coats  and  showing 
data  for  the  establishments  investigated  in  Chicago,  for  example, 
shows  that  the  total  number  of  operators  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
and  races  for  whom  hours  were  reported  was  679,  and  that  208  of 
these  were  males  16  and  over,  458  were  females  16  and  over,  2  were 

Table  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

COAT  KAKDXQ. 


Operators.                              Hand  sewers,  higher  grade. 

Age,  sex,  and  noe. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Aver- 
age 

hours 

wrk'd 
per 

week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Avc,- 

hours 

wrk'd 

per 

week. 

Aver- 
•«e 

earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

CHICAOO. 

Males  16  yean  and  over: 
Amfrican 

1 
ao 

7 
124 

7 

15 
30 

112.29 
12.30 
11.82 
13.04 
9.53 
11.30 
12.03 

44.3 
50.8 
46.1 
50.3 
35.9 
44.2 
49.4 

10.278 
.242 
.257 
.259 
.266 
.256 
.243 

Bobf  mtan  s .......... . 

1 

$21.20         32 

$8.73 
6.02 
9.35 
8.23 

11.48 
8.16 

15.00 
9.91 

42.6 
54.0 
47.4 
61.0 
54.0 
44.7 
54.0 
61.2 

$0,205 
.111 
.197 
.168 
.213 
.183 
.278 

1 
2 
5 

$11.05 
11.88 
7.96 

O^rman 

1 
24 
3 

4 

't 

0 

17 

13.14 

Italian 

Tilthuanlan 

Polish 

2 

13.80 

1 

3.40 

Scandinavian ....... 

Other  races 

4 

13.25 

53.3 

.249 

2 

15.62 

.193 

Total 

208 

12.52 

49.5 

.255 

22 

13.79        88 

9.08 

46.2 

.197 

9 

8.66 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
American 

8 

230 

37 

30 

ft 

4 

112 

2 

29 

6.79 
9.42 
8.42 
6.87 
6.93 
8.54 
7.29 
10.54 
8.93 

47.1 
49.2 
48.8 
48.7 
41.3 
54.0 
49.2 
38.8 
50.6 

.144 

.191 
.173 
.141 
.168 
.158 
.148 
.272 
.176 

4 
12 
9 
3 

12.01 
8.44 

10.34 
4.98 

6 

220 

23 

42 

6 

4 
64 

2 
14 

7.92 
8.26 
7.55 
7.86 
8.56 
4.44 
7.30 
5.68 
6.93 

41.3 
47.7 
46.3 
49.6 
46.7 
54.0 
48.1 
35.5 
63.3 

.192 
.173 
.163 
.150 
.183 
.082 
.152 
.160 
.128 

1 
33 

6 
12 
14 

6.99 
7.66 
10.30 
7.01 
8.01 

Qfrman 

HelMew.... 

Italian 

lilthnanian .     , 

Polish.      . 

17 
3 
5 

10.74 
10.25 
10.42 

21 

a 
a 

9.84 
9.92 
6.50 

floai^dlnavian 

Otherraoes 

Total 

458 

8.54 

49.1 

.175 

63 

9.80 

381 

7.91 

48.0 

.166 

91 

8.82 
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males  under  16,  and  11  were  females  under  16.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  78  persons  for  whom  hours  were  not  reported.  Of  the  208 
males  16  years  of  age  and  over  for  whom  the  hours  worked  were 
reported,  the  average  hours  per  week  were  49.5,  the  average  earnings 
per  week  $12.52,  and  the  average  earnings  per  hour  $0,255.  The 
largest  number  of  these  persons  found  in  any  race  was  124,  the  num- 
ber of  Hebrews  reported,  for  whom  the  average  hours  worked  per 
week  were  50.3,  the  average  earnings  per  week  $13.04,  and  the  average 
earnings  per  hour  $0,259,  this  being  the  highest  earnings  per  hour 
reported  for  any  race  represented  by  a  considerable  number  of 
employees.  The  lowest  rate  shown  is  $0,242,  the  amount  reported 
for  the  20  Bohemian  employees.  In  like  manner  the  earnings  and 
hours  of  the  other  sex  and  age  groups  and  for  the  several  occupa- 
tions in  the  various  cities  may  be  studied.  The  fact  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  fair  comparison  can  not  be  made  between  groups 
represented  by  only  a  small  number  of  employees.  The  figures, 
therefore,  for  many  of  the  classes  of  this  table  where  the  numbers 
reported  were  few,  are  not  of  much  value  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 

COAT  MAKINQ. 


For  whom  boon  are  re- 
ported. 

Forwbom 

not  re- 
ported. 

For  wbom  bours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
logs 
per 

week. 

Aver- 

bours 

worked 

per 

week. 

Aver^ 
a«B 

earn- 
ings 
per 

bour. 

Num- 
ber of 
•  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 

em- 
ploy. 

ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 

bours 
worked 

per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aveiw 
•ge 

earn- 
ings 

13 

16.14 

4L2 

$ai26 

2 

18.60 

64.0 

iai67 

.  1 
2 
3 

$9.35 
6.70 
7.10 

• 
12 
4 

7 

6.40 
6.12 
6.20 
7.00 

46.4 
43.2 
56.4 

60.0 

.116 
.118 
.112 
.140 

6 

1 
1 

i75 
9.16 
12.00 

48.0 
66.0 
64.0 

.078 
.166 
.222 

1 

6.80 

0 

7.73 

63.0 

.146 

1 

7.80|       60.0 

.130 

64 

6.93 

46.8 

.127 

7 

7.27 

10 

6.47I        61.7 

.126 

9 
824 
«7 
188 
63 
66 
109 
3 
61 

6.93 
7.00 
7.21 
6.33 
4.46 
4.91 
6.83 
6.14 
6.99 

6a6 
47.6 
62.9 
44.6 
41.6 
61.1 
46.7 
37.6 
49.7 

.137 
.142 
.136 
.120 
.107 
.096 
.125 
.137 
.121 

1 
11 

6 
14 

3 

4 
33 

2.25 
6.37 
9.88 
6.63 
7.37 
4.03 
7.84 

2 
7 
3 

9 

4 
2 
7 
1 
3 

3.23 
4.19 
6.66 
3.96 
2.64 
3.63 
4.95 
6.00 
2.93 

28.0 
5a8 
66.3 
67.0 
24.4 
36.4 
61.3 
19.5 
33.8 

.U6 
.062 
.101 
.066 
.104 
.100 
.097 
.256 
.067 

3 

1 

*^.U 

1 

10.81 

6 

6.67 

930 

'  6.06 

47.6 

.128 

76 

7.09 

38 

4.06 

43.8 

.094 

6 

6.42 
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Table  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

OOAT  XAXIKQ — Continued. 


Operators. 

Age,  MX,  and  noe. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
booraare 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

week. 

Ayer- 

houre 
wrk'd 

P» 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Ayei^ 

earn- 
ings 

week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Ayei^ 
•ge 

earn- 
ings 

week. 

Ayer- 
^age 
hours 
wrk'd 

Ayerw 

•«« 
eam- 
ing[8 

hour. 

Num- 
her  of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 

■«e 

earn- 
ings 

BOCHX8TBB— conduded. 

Femftles  under  16  yean: 
Xmerican 

1 
2 

$4.00 
4.50 

44.0 
49.0 

80.091 
.092 

Qermftii 

2 

$3.56 

Hebrew 

Tt#llfin 

PoUsh 

1 

7.99 

Total 

3 
244 

4.33 
"1041 

47.3 
50.7 

.092 
.205 

3 
83 

5.04 
9.68 

Grand  total 

196 

$9.80 

50.3 

$0,195 

n9 

$8.93 

HrW  TOEK. 

Males  16  years  and  oyer: 
Oerman 

9 

363 

222 

13 

15 

20 

11.06 
12.00 
9.09 
12.47 
8.76 
9.26 

54.0 
49.9 
49.0 
55.3 
52.6 
57.2 

.203 
.241 
.186 
.225 
.167 
.162 

1 
252 
203 
4 
3 
7 

11.00 
10.66 
8.39 
9.12 
11.78 
1014 

56.0 
62.3 
503 
55.2 
54.2 
48.1 

.196 
.171 
.167 
.165 
.217 
.211 

Hebrew 

148 
44 

7 
9 
3 

14.83 
11.84 
15.46 
13.27 
13.06 

79 

87 

2 

8 

8 

1O06 
8.34 

1028 
7.64 
8.30 

ItaUan 

T/ithtianlan 

Polish 

Total 

632 

10.81 

50.0 

.216 

211 

14.13 

470 

9.67 

508 

.170 

184 

1L65 

Females  16  years  and  oyer: 
American 

3 

7 

19 

105 

1033 
8.61 
5.71 
5.64 

59.0 
57.0 
50.0 
46.0 

.176 
.151 
.113 
.122 

German 

2 
17 
45 
2 
2 

11.00 
4.99 
6.72 
5.75 
8.87 

59.0 
44.5 
50.6 
54.5 
43.1 

.186 
.112 
.133 
.106 
.206 

Hebrew 

2 
17 

4.67 
5.09 

32 

155 

9 

7.96 
7.41 
082 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

PoUsh  

1 

&00 

56.  G 

.107 

1 

5.66 

Total 

135 

5.91 

48.0 

.124 

20 

5.06 

68 

6.44 

49.2 

.131 

196 

7.47 

Males  under  16  years: 
Hebrew  . 

1 
4 

7.20 
4.57 

54.0 
52.6 

.133 
.087 

Italian   

Total 

5 

5.09 

52.9 

.096 

=ss= 



Females  under  16  years: 
Hebrew 

Tt^UlAfi     . . 

2 

5.00 

55.4 

.090 

3 

3.79 

Total 

2 

5.00 

55.4 

.090 

3 

3.79 

Grand  total 

"^ 

9.91 

49.6 

.200 

231 

13.35 

538 

9.26 

55.9 

.166 

883 

044 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Males  16  years  and  oyer: 
Anie*ican..r. , ..  ,t  . , , . 

J 

44 

24 
10 
14 

7.29 
6.50 
11.13 
11.54 
1065 

89.2 
43.7 
45.9 
59.3 
505 

.186 
.149 
.242 
.221 

.210 
.255 
.226 

1 
4 
27 
58 
2 
2 
6 

7.35 
8.21 
8.64 
8.71 
7.99 
7.45 
8.25 

55.0 
52.8 
43.1 
405 
403 
3O0 
48.5 

.134 
.156 
.200 
.176 
.173 
.191 
.170 

German r , . . 

Hebrew 

23 

9.23 

1 

14 
2 

4.50 
6.28 

Italian 

I/tthuanian 

2  oa 

2|    7.75 

Polish 

12.57|    49.2 
1092!    48.3 

Other  races 

Total 

206 

11.11     48.0*     .231 

27     8.90 

100 

&59 

47.6 

.180 

17 

7.91 

— 

^=. 

_J 

=»» 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY-Oontinued. 

COAT  MAKINCK— Continued. 


Handeewera 

tower  grade. 

Mtocellaneoos. 

For  whom  boon  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  wbom  boon  are  re- 
poftad. 

For  wbom 
boursara 

^^ 
poneiL 

Nam- 
berof 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 

boun 

worked 

per 

week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Nam- 
berof 

em- 
ploy- 

ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

Aver- 

bOUTB 

iworked 

per 

week. 

Aver- 
■Se 

earn- 
ings 

bSS. 

Num- 
ber of 

em- 
ptoy- 

ees. 

Aver- 

••• 

earn- 
ings 

8 

13.92 

47.3 

10.063 

1 

$1.15 

13 
1 
6 
5 

13.58 
4.00 
4.31 
2.37 

48.7 
45.3 
44.0 
36.9 

1 

6.074 
.068 
.006 
.064 

1 

6.86 

49.0 

.140 

0 

4.25 

47.5 

.060 

1 

1.15 

25 

3.53 

45.1 

.078 

4 
72 
10 
3 
6 
10 
1 
6 

3.14 
4.02 
3.51 
2.62 
3.14 
3.15 
3.19 
3.62 

44.6 
48.9 
47.2 
23.2 
43.0 
40.3 
41.0 
46.5 

.070 
.062 
.074 
.113 
.073 
.078 
.078 
.078 

3 
14 
5 
3 
2 
22 

3.66 
2.67 
2.29 
2.81 
2.53 
2.46 

46.2 
37.4 
45.9 
52.8 
38.3 
41.7 

.070 
.072 
.080 
.063 
.066 
.060 

2 

1 

2.38 
3.00 

1 

85.07 

9 

6.55 

2 

3.22 

2 

2.44 

46.6 

.052 

121 

3.71 

46.1 

.060 

12 

5.56 

51 

2.60 

41.9 

.062 

3 

3.83 

1,114 

5.89 

47.4 

.122 

96 

6.85 

124 

3.54 

43.8 

.061 

8 

5.45 

2 

13 
17 

9.10 
7.26 
9.32 

52.1 
5a6 
51.7 

.175 
.144 
.180 

1 
3 

9.55 
9.32 
8.18 

3 
3 

6.39 
5.82 

53.8 
49.3 

.110 
.106 

1 

3.34 

31.0 

.108 

1 
2 

3.03 
4.12 

53.0 
41.5 

.074 
.080 

2 

7.90 

33 

8.31 

5a7 

.165 

12 

8.05 

9 

5.26 

50.6 

.104 

40 
73 
60 
65 
2 
.    14 
45 

6.48 
7.15 
5.70 
5.39 
4.00 
6.47 
6.66 

51.5 
50.1 
46.9 
48.7 
42.5 
48.1 
51.1 

.126 
.143 
.122 
.111 
.094 
.134 
.130 

1 

7 
7 

6.71 
7.62 
6.87 
6.27 
4.10 
6.95 
6.43 

5 
5 
2 
5 

5.08 
5.43 
6.41 
4.60 

44.7 
51.9 
53.8 
52.6 

.114 
.105 
.120 
.067 

1 

0.70 

3 

3.18 

5 

4.72 

51.0 

.008 

299 

6.26 

53.9 

.127 

142 

6.85 

22 

5.00 

50.4 

.101 

4 

4.81 

3.50 
4.39 
3.67 
4.50 
3.40 

54.0 
47.8 
45.3 
43.0 
36.0 

.065 
.002 
.061 
.106 
.004 

.0 

3.99 

46.0 

.087 

— 

^sss^^ 
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Table  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

COAT  MAKINO—Continued. 


Operators. 

EUmd  sewefs,  hightx  grade. 

Age,  aez,  and  noe. 

For  whom  hoars  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  whom  boon  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 

not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Aver- 

hours 
wrk'd 

week. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver^ 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Aveiw 

houra 
wrk'd 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

AVMw 

age 

earn- 
ings 

week. 

miLADELPHU— cono'd. 

Females  16  yean  and  oven 
American ...,-,,,  ^ 

36 
39 
15 
20 

t7.03 
7.90 
7.11 
7.10 

44.7 
50.0 
52.3 
5a2 

10.157 
.158 
.136 
.141 

1 

4 
1 

86.00 
6.87 
3.06 

5 
10 

8 
60 

1 
1 
2 

$4.88 
7.77 
8.01 
8.70 
5.96 
7.22 
6.14 

34.6 
56.9 
47.9 
47.2 
39.8 
39.0 
34.0 

10.141 
.137 
.167 
.184 
.150 
.185 
.181 

German 

2 

5 

25 

$4.64 
6.19 
6.43 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Lithuanian  -,,,--.-, 

Polish 

1 
14 

3.61 
8.18 

39.0 
52.7 

.093 
.155 

Other  races 

3 

4.80 

Total 

125 

7.42 

40.0 

.152 

6 

6.09 

87 

8.08 

47.2 

.174 

35 

6.01 

Males  onder  16  yean: 
American 

German ...  -  -  - 

Hebrew 





Italian 

Total 

^__^ 













__  _. 

American .,,....- 

1 
2 

3.13 
4.08 

52.0 
52.6 

.060 
.078 

German 

1 

2.00 

Hebrew 

1 

4.50 

57.0 

.070 

1 

1 

6^00 
6.20 

Italian 

* 

4.20 

48.3 

.087 

Other  races 

Total 

7 

4.01 

50.0 

.080 

1 

2.00 

1 

4.50 

57.0 

.079 

2 

5.60 

Grand  total 

337 

9.56 

48.4 

.198 

34 

&20 

188 

8.38 

47.5 

.177 

54 

6.58 

BALTmORB. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 
American 

4 

5.72 

40.0 

.m 

4 

a 

29 
14 
25 
l.'i 

9.58 
8.7Q 
9.30 

iai6 

11.14 
9.58 
9.39 

12.96 

Bohemian .  ^ .  ^ ,  -  r 

7 
6 
25 

^i 

29 
11 
5 

9.16 
11.03 
5.83 
8.08 
9.87 
9.13 
11.04 

52.0 
55.0 
42.0 
52.0 
53.0 
54.0 
56w0 

.175 
.201 
.139 
.156 
.187 
.168 
.197 

11 
5 
14 
23 
25 
15 
4 

&8C 
7.07 
4.65 
9.10 
13.40 
11.86 

laoo 

German 

1 

00 
35 

16.00 
7.82 
7.31 

55.0 
41.0 
45.5 



.291 
.190 
.161 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Lithuanian . .  -  r  r 

25j  10.29 
7'    7.35 
7     5.53 

54.0,    .190 
43.0     .170 

Polish 

37. 5     .  147'         2 

Total 

169     7.96 

44.  a    .181 

9^ 

0.99 

127 

8.45 

61.0 

.167 

97 

0.90 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
American 

6     6.41 
Ij    5.50 

55.0 

6ao 

.ua 

.092 

25 

1 

24 
3 

5.64 
1.80 
5.96 
5.39 

4.75 

5ao 

.095 

26 

6 

33 

66 

6 

1 
6 

6.63 
5.66 
6.29 
6.19 
6.59 
6.91 
6.61 
6.11 

Bohemian 

Gfkrman 

17 

7.70 
6.46 
6.95 
7.05 
7.92 
10.00 

57.0 
44.0 
44.0 
53.0 
5&0 
67.5 

.134 
.124 
.157 
.132 
.137 
.174 

Hebrew 

9,    4.96 
l|    4.20 

46.0 
42.0 

.107 
.100 

Italian 

Lithuanian 

4 

4.77 

Polish 

1     4.66 
8     9.07 

40.0 
47.0 

.117 
.192 

Other  races 

5 

5.66 

Total 

21     5.04 

49.0 

.121 

62 

5.63 

30 

&1J^ 

47.0 

.130 

161 

6.20 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  OP  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued.     ' 

COAT  MAKINO — Continued. 


Hand  sewers,  lower  grade. 

Miscellaneous. 

• 

For  whom  hoars  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hoars  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Aver- 

hours 

worked 

per 

week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Aver- 

^age 

houra 

worked 

per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

week. 

6 
26 
42 
196 

6 
12 
11 

12.93 
6.51 
5.04 
6.07 
6.49 
6.27 
6.75 

33.0 
49.1 
45.5 
50.2 
56.5 
46.9 
61.7 

80.089 
.133 
.131 
.101 
.115 
.112 
.111 

6 
20 
66 

4 
3 

$3.39 
3.96 
4.40 
4.92 
4.20 

3 
13 

$4.00 
4.76 

65.0 
61.2 

$0,073 
.003 

1 

$3.00 

299 

6.34 

49.1 

.109 

89 

4.26 

16 

4.62 

61.9 

.069 

1 

3.00 

1 

1 
7 
1 
1 

4.54 
2.50 
3.86 
3.95 
2.86 

50.0 
36.0 
50.0 
53.0 
47.3 

.091 
.069 
.065 
.075 
.060 

3 

3.23 

61.3 

.063 



3 

3.23 

51.3 

■^ 

11 

3.71 

54.6 

.068 

1 

2 

1 

27 

2.60 
1.89 
3.97 
3.72 

.  50.0 
50.0 
39.0 
52.0 

.062 
.038 
.102 
.072 

i 

2 
2 

2.27 
4.22 

13 
2 

3.63 
2.50 

48.9 
52.0 

.072 
.048 

1 

2.50 

31 

3.67 

51.4 

.070 

4 

3.24 

15 

3.39 

49.4 

.069 

1 

2.50 

378 

5.50 

49.4 

.111 

96 

4.26 

47 

4.00 

50.2 

.060 

2 

2.75 

1 

7.81 

02.5 

.125 

J 

2 

30 

.    7 

5 

2 

6.23 
9.62 
8.14 
6.17 
6.60 

1 
7 
3 

7.32 
4.45 
4.39 

65.0 
56.0 
53.0 

.133 
.080 
.063 

1 
1 

1 

2.75 

67 
3 

8.74 
6.70 
4.96 
6.42 

48.0 
49.0 
45.0 
62.0 

.183 
.137 
.100 
.124 

2.56 
2.01. 

..........t 

106 

7.84 

48.0 

.163 

46 

8.74 

11 

4.70 

55.0 

.066 

3 

2.44 

23 

2 

0 

106 

6 

12 
5 
6 

4.17 
5.75 
6.89 
4.59 
4.07 
5.37 
5.93 
5.12 

48.0 
50.0 
66w0 
43.0 
54.0 
47.0 
56.0 
52.0 

.087 
.098 
.122 
.107 
.075 
.113 
.107 
.098 

26 
8 
32 
147 
46 
88 
21 
10 

5.60 
5.04 
5.22 
4.51 
3.47 
4.75 
3.76 
4.72 

8 

4.92 

47.0 

.106 

3 

•    6.U 

2 
1 
3 
1 

4.12 
6.25 
3.47 
6.50 

50.0 
62.5 
38.5 
60.0 

.070 
.100 
.090 
.106 

1 

1.10 

1 

2.45 

42.0 

.068 

171 

4.76 

46.0 

.104 

878        4.55 

16 

4.51 

48.0 

.096 

4 

4.88 
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610      WOMAN  AND  CHIIiD  WAOE-EABlfEBS — MBn's  CLOTHING. 

Table  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

COAT  MAHNCh-Concluded. 


Operators. 

Hand  sewcfs,  higher  grade. 

Age,  sex,  and  race. 

For  whom  hoars  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
houFsare 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

P^ 
week. 

Aver- 
age 

hours 

wrk'd 
per 

week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

Nima- 
berof 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Num- 
berof 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Aver- 

hours 

wrk'd 

per 

wedc. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Avefw 

•ge 
earn- 
ings 

BALTDfORB— oonduded. 

Males  under  16  years: 
American 

1 

$2.62 

35.0 

10.075 

Q^rniAn 

Hebrew 

I 

4.79 
3.42 

61.0 

4ao 

079 
.086 

1 

t2.10 

1 

$4.66 

4ao 

laioo 

Italian 

Polish 

• 



Total 

7 

3.90 

48.0 

.08l{          1 

2.10 

1 

4.00 

4ao 

.100 

Females  onder  16  years: 
American 

2 
2 

4 

5.65 
3.18 
5.45 

1 

ftK.31 

Bohemian 

1  ^mI 

Qerman 

1 
1 

3.00 
3.00 

60.0 
30.0 

.050 
.100 

1 
3 

&20 

asQ 

Hebrew 

1 

466 

4ao 

.116 

Italian 

T'ithnanlan       -        , 

2 
1 

2.25 
4.50 

35.0 
67.6 

.064 
.078 

2 

4.35 

Polish 

Total..: 

6 

3.00 

44.0 

.069 

8 

4.91 

1 

4.66 

4ao 

.116 

8 

-^ 

Grand  total 

202 

7.49 

45.0 

.168 

167 

8.08 

159 

7.97 

5ao 

.160 

266 

Ti 

PANTS  MAKINO. 


Operators. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
arenoti3»ported. 

Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Num- 
berof 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

Aver- 

honrs 
worked 

per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
eam- 
togsper 
hour. 

Num- 

berof 

enw 

ployees. 

Aver. 
age 

earn- 

cmcAQO. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 

German 

2 
34 

$9.64 

10.70 

51.4 
53.6 
52.4 
50.8 
56.3 
53.8 

$0,188 
.201 
.168 
.106 
.189 
.202 

1 
1 

$1.75 
8.71 

Hebrew 

Tt^^Iiftfi 

61        8.78 
3        5.37 
2       10.63 
2       10.87 

Lithuanian 



Polish 

Other  races 

1 

4.66 

Total « 

49!      10. 16 

53.3 

.191 

3 

5.04 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY-Continued. 

COAT  XAXXKCh-OoBchided. 


Hand  sewers,  k>wer  grade. 

MlsoeUaneous. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

For  whom  hours  are  re- 
ported. 

For  whom 
hours  are 
not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

week. 

Aver- 
age 

hours 

worked 

per 

week. 

Aver- 

eam- 

per 
hour. 

Num. 
berof 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 

•«• 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Aver- 

J^ 
hours 

worked 

per 

week. 

Aver- 
age 

eam^ 

tags 
per 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

week. 

1 
3 
6 

$4.00 
3.40 
3.18 

57.5 
oao 

48.0 

$0,070 
.058 
.066 

1 

S3. 26 

1 

2.66 

1 
1 

3.00 
4.50 

57.5 

oao 

.052 
.075 

12 

3.42 

510 

.064 

^ 

2.91 

2 
1 
8 
0 
8 

$4.16 
4.54 

3.37 
3.50 
6.47 

4 

2.07 

53.0 

.066 

4 

8.63 

2 

2.81 

66wO 

.050 

1 

2.06 

2 

$3.61 

39.0 

10.002 

1 

3.50 

60.0 

.068 

1 

1.09 

1 

2.36 

2 

3.61 

30.0 

.002 

1  0 

3.86 

7 

3.00 

56.0 

.065 

6 

3.23 

379 

5.03 

^ 

.127 

443 

4.06 

46 

4.04 

58.0 

.078 

16 

.    3.47 

PANTS  MAKINO. 


Finishers. 

Hlscellaoeous. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are 
not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hoar. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

Aver- 

hoina 
worked 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average'^ 

1 
2 

1 

$L63 
6.00 
7.00 

10.0 
64.0 
62.0 

$0,066 
.093 
.135 

^ 

4 

4.65 

44.8 

.104 

.......:..< 
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612      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAOE-EABNBBS — MEN^S  CLOTHING. 

Table  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

PANTS  HAXINO—Continued. 


Operators. 

For  whom  hours 
aienotreponed. 

Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 

Aver- 

hours 
worked 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Nam- 
beroT 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

cmcAQO— oonoluded.. 

Females  16  years  and  over: 

Amnican 

4 
36 
80 

ao 

14 

6 

ISO 

a6 

6 

17.62 
8.40 
8.81 
6.37 
6.11 
5.63 
8.06 
7.12 
7.71 

30.4 
51.5 
50.5 
50.8 
52.2 
512 
48.7 
82.1 
86.7 

10.104 
.163 
.175 
.126 
.117 
.104 
.166 
.222 
.210 

2 
5 
17 
2 
2 
1 

50 
17 
2 

815.80 
11.76 
10.53 
5.86 

7.57 
0.80 
10.22 
ILOO 
14.63 

Bohemian 

Oifrman .  . , 

Hebrew. 

TtallATi - .  - 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Bfiandinavian 

Other  ra«e          .     

Total 

850 

7.03 

48.3 

.164 

107 

10.65 

Hales  under  16  years: 

Gfnman r  r . ,  ^ t  -  , 

Hebrew 

1 
1 

3.50 
7.00 

64.0 
48.0 

.065 
.146 

Italian 

PnHuh                                      

Total 

2 

5.25 

51.0 

.103 

/i 

*  " 

Females  under  16  years: 

American 

Bohemian 

1 
1 
1 
4 

4.43 
3.78 
5.25 
5.00 

43.5 
44.0 
54.0 
40.4 

.102 
.085 
.097 
.124 

O^rman 

Hebrew 

Italian 

lilthnanian 

Polish 



16 

4.12 

47.1 

.067 

4 

4.82 

Other  races - ,,,,.,,.-  ^ .  -  ^ ,  ^ 

Total 

23 

4.32 

46.0 

.004 

4 

4.82 

Grand  total 

433 

7.08 

48.7 

.164 

114 

10.80 

BOCHKSTER. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 

Amerifian 

German           .  '.  . .              .  ,,....,,-..  r ,,.  -  r ,  -  - 

Hebrew 

5 

12.31 

40.3 

.250 

1 

7.10 

Total 

6 

12.31 

40.3 

.260 

1 

7.10 

Females  16  years  and  over: 

American ., x 

13 

36 

7.04 
7.47 

42.6 
48.1 

.165 
.155 

8 

28 

2 

1 

1 
8 

7.73 
8.20 
5.57 
4.10 
4.06 
7.23 

Germari .-.. 

Hebrew. 

Italian 

2 
4 

24 

5.40 
6.85 
8.12 

40.0 
44.6 
47.7 

.110 
.154 
.170 

Polish 

Other  races 

Total.... 

70 

7.51 

46.0 

.160 

48 

7.78 

Males  under  16  years: 

Qfrman  ...                         

Pollffh 

Total 

Females  tmder  16  years: 

American......             

1 

4.50 

45.0 

.100 

Total 

1 

4.50 

45.0  1      .100 

Ocandtotal..                                 

85 

7.76 

47.0  1      .166 

40 

7.72 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  OP  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY-Oontinued. 

PANTS  XAKINGh— Continued. 


Finishers. 

For  whom  boms  are  reported. 

For  whom  hooTB 
are  not  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are 
not  reported. 

Numi- 

berof 

em^ 

ployees. 

Aver- 
earn- 

Ayer- 

honrs 
worked 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Nam- 
berof 
em- 
ployees. 

Aveiw 
age 
earn- 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 

Aver- 
^age 

hours 
worked 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Number 

of  em- 

ployees. 

Av^age 
eamlngi 
per  week. 

3 
19 
18 
47 
176 

4 
32 

3 
23 

16.08 
6.48 
7.42 
6.88 
&76 
4.86 
&69 
4.67 
6.17 

5L1 
44.0 
63.3 
51.0 
47.0 
48.3 
48.8 
6L0 
60.4 

10.118 
.144 
.139 
.135 
.120 
.101 
.117 
.002 
.103 

3 
2 
11 

4 
138 

«L74 
7.43 
4.06 
6.28 
6.47 

1 
4 
5 
2 
3 

81.81 
5.00 
6.62 
7.57 
6.27 

19.0 
46.1 
63.6 
63.9 
63.9 

iaoe5 

.106 
.124 
.141 
.116 

1 

16.75 

60 

1 
6 

4.04 
5.48 
5.37 

0 

5.11 

48.7 

.105 

1 

9.27 

2 

4.00 

55.0 

.073 

326 

&W 

48.8 

.123 

215 

5.72 

26 

5.40 

49.6 

.111 

2 

8.01 

3 
1 

4.20 
4.19 

30.8 
46.5 

.106 
.092 

6 

4.26 

43.0 

.099 

0 

4.23 

42.2 

.100 





1 

3.60 

46.0 

.078 

1 
2 
4 

1 

6 

1 

16 

1 

4.37 
5.10 
3.94 
7.05 
4.60 
4.19 
3.43 
3.60 

44.0 
40.6 
40.7 
54.0 
46.9 
46w3 
42.8 
46w0 

.099 
.103 
.070 
.131 
.096 
.093 
.080 
.078 

2 
2 

4 

4.60 
4.64 

3.03 

46.1 
43.4 
61.7 

.102 
.107 
.076 

1 
1 
2 

4.45 
6.00 
8.01 

1 

1.25 

2 
1 

4.68 
2.63 

46.0 
45.3 

.102 
.058 

1 

2.70 

12 

4.12 

47.0 

.088 

6 

5.83 

30 

3.06 

46.4 

.067 

1 

1.25 

337 

6.02 

48.0 

.122 

220 

5.72 

60 

4.62 

46.6 

.099 

3 

5.76 

1 
1 

12.00 
&54 

66.0 
39.3 

.218 
.218 

1 

5.60 

56.0 

.100 



1 

5.60 

65.0 

.100 

2 

10.27 

47.1 

.218 

10 

22 

1 

13 

6.87 
8.01 
4.60 
8.10 

48.2 
61.4 
54.0 
48.0 

.143 
.166 
.063 
.168 

12 
26 

1 
10 

1 
22 

6.12 
6.24 
7.56 
5.33 
4.80 
6.65 

1 
6 

7.00 
6.26 

54.0 
60.0 

.130 
.125 

6 

6.40 

54.6 

.099 

3 

4.23 

21 

6.00 

47.6 

.146 

3 

6.87 

39.2 

.150 

e7 

7.47 

40.3 

.152 

71 

6.22 

14 

5.92 

49.6 

.119 

3 

4.23 

1 
1 

3.60 
4.60 

55.0 
54.0 

.064 
.083 

2 

4.00 

54.6 

.073 

1 

1 

«8|      7.44 

49.4 

.161 

71 

6.22 

18 

6.19 

40.9 

.124 

3 

4.23 
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614      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGB-BABNBRS — UEl^^B  OLOTHINa. 

Table  XX— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

PANTS  KAXZNGK-€ontinued. 


Operatocs. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  boors 
are  not  reported. 

AflB,  sex,  and  raoe. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

Aveiv 

J*" 
boun 

worked 

per 

week. 

Aver- 
ago 
eam- 
ingper 
hour. 

Nom- 

berof 

em- 

ptoyees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

NEW  TOBK. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 

O^^rniftn ,  

5 

72 

63 

8 

6 

$7.40 
8.94 
7.34 

11.21 
7.54 

84.9 
617 
51.1 
58.2 
88.5 

ia212 
.164 
.144 
.198 
.196 

6 
295 
40 
21 
6 

$14.16 
11.64 
9.91 
10.01 
9.67 

Hebrew 

Ttalian 

Pollffh 

Other  rw«" 

Total 

154 

8.30 

52.1 

.150 

368 

11.37 

Females  16  years  and  over: 

A"»frlcan 

7 

6.08 

46.7 

.130 

4 

13.52 

Bohemian . 

OfTTnan ,     . 

36 
12 
62 

1 
6 

5.55 
5.73 
5.46 
3.67 
7.73 

41.9 
50.0 
48.9 
20.0 
57.6 

.132 
.115 
.111 
.184 
.134 

39 
9 
13 

12.06 
7.83 
ia29 

Hebrew  .                             

Ttalian ,         

Polish 

Scandinavian. 

Other  races. 

10 

8.40 

64.1 

.155 

6 

8,44 

Total 

134, 

5.85 

47.6 

.123 

71 

ia98 

Males  under  16  years: 

Hebrew 

1 
3 
1 

3.00 
a83 
6.00 

31.0 
60.4 
48.0 

.097 
.063 
.125 

JtfAiKn ■ 

1 

6.50 

Fotl^ 

Total 

6 

4.10 

52.1 

.079 

1 

&50 

Females  under  16  years: 

Anifrloftn 

Tt^lifln 

1 

4.67 

61.0 

.on 

PAllllh  . 



Total 

1 

4.67 

61.0 

.077 

Grand  total 

294 

7.10 

5ai 

.142 

440 

11.29 

ranJkDELPHIA. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 

American. 

1 
2 
45 
16 

1 

18.00 
8.33 
7.23 
7.99 

12.00 

54.0 
5a9 
32.7 
44.8 
54.0 

.333 
.164 
.221 
.178 
.222 

1 

6.76 

German 

Hebrew 

19 

1 

12.76 
17.51 

TtAllftn 

Other  races 

Total 

66 

7.68 

36.9 

.206 

21 

12.70 

Females  16  jresrs  and  over: 
Amfrican 

21 
13 
17 
9 

7.41 
5.97 
5.35 
6.10 

*    48.3 
50.9 
39.5 
48.3 

.151 
.117 
.136 
.126 

5 

4.18 

German 

Hebrew 

ItaUan 

1 

6.05 

Polish 

Other  races 

10 

7.13 

44.2 

.161 

Total 

70 

6.43 

46.2 

.139 

6 

4.49 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PAirrS  MAKINO— Continued. 


Finishers. 

Mlmellaneous. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are 
not  reported. 

Nam- 

her  of 

em- 

ptoyees. 

Aver- 
afe 

earn- 

Avei^ 

age 

hours 

worked 

Aver- 
age 
eam- 
togsper 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 

Aver- 
^age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
eaminei 
per  week. 

4 
2 
11 

1 
1 

$8.92 
9.68 
7.44 
9.00 

15.00 

43.9 
56.5 
47.8 
50.0 
54.5 

$0,203 
.174 
.156 
.153 
.276 

1 
2 

$7.18 
6.43 

3 
1 

$5.21 
1.79 

63.4 
36.3 

$0,098 
.051 

1 

$4.00 

19 

8.47 

48.7 

.174 

3 

6.68 

4 

4.36 

48.9 

.080 

1 

4.00 

1 
1 

10 
4 

97 

6.44 
1.67 
4.50 
6.00 
4.92 

67.6 
26.0 
41.1 
51.8 
47.4 

.112 
.067 
.112 
.116 
.104 

4 

7.97 

2 

fi.25 

68.0 

.106 

13 

6 

275 

6.88 
7.61 
6.25 

4 

8 
78 

6.52 
5.62 
4.73 

68.0 
55.8 
54.3 

.112 
.101 
.087 

6 

17 

4.19 
6.12 

1 

7.50 

50.0 

.127 

1 

6.02 

1        7.00 
1  !      1.25 

59.0 
25.0 

.119 
.050 

2 

2.63 

30.9 

.085 

1 

10.06 

116 

4.90 

46.7 

.105 

300 

6.42 

94  1      4.90 

64.4 

.090 

22 

4.91 

3        3.67 

66.3 

.066 

1 

2.07 

60.0 

.035 

1 

) 

1 

2.07 

60.0 

.035 

3 

3.67 

66.3 

.066 

2 
3 
1 

3.73 
3.46 
5.00 

50.3 
61.0 
69.0 

.063 
.057 
.086 

3 

3.46 

47.0 

.074 

1 

2.80 

3 

3.46 

47.0 

.074 

6 

3.81 

60.1 

.063 

1 

2.80 

139 

5.33 

46.4 

.113 

303 

6.43 

107 

4.79 

64.6 

.088 

24 

4.78 

• 

1 

4.00 

48.3 

.083 

2 

5.26 

32.4 

.162 

1 

t 

2 

5.26 

32.4 

.162 

1 

4.00 

48.3 

.083 

2 
6 
9 
79 
6 
6 

3.84 
4.01 
6.13 
4.54 
2.39 
4-70 

46.0 
47.3 
42.3 
42.1 
27.6 
40.2 

.065 
.085 
.121 
.108 
.087 
.117 

4 

6 

1 

28 

3.13 
3.34 
6.40 
4.32 

3 

1 
2 
10 

4.91 
4.50 
4.01 
3.76 

51.0 
41.0 
34.3 
40.4 

.097 
.110 
.117 
.093 

3 

4.3i 

107 

4.37 

41.7 

.107 

42 

4-11 

16  1      ^  (^ 

41.6 

.097 

1 

,. 
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Table  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 


VS8T 


O. 


Opentoia. 

Age,  sex,  and  race. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hoon 
are  not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
ai» 
earn- 
ings per 

Aveiv 

age 

hours 

worked 

per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 

CmCAQO. 

Hales  16  years  and  oven 

American 

Qarman .            

10 
2 

tl2.00 

9.26 

14.66 

20.96 

10.28 

54.0 
38.1 
49.5 
54.0 
54.5 

to.  222 
.243 
.296 
.388 

.189 

Hebrew 

1 

$3.75 

PnMf  li    . 

8cAnd1n<^vifMi 

Other  races * 

Total 

24 

10.17 

41.3 

.246 

1 

3.75 

Females  16  years  and  over: 

American 

7 
1 

24 
0 

8.38 
4.M 
9.33 
6.88 

54.1 
52.5 
53.0 
5a5 

.155 
.086 
.176 
.136 

Bohnnifiii 

Oerraan ....            ,,,-,,, 

10 
3 

9.87 
7.31 

Hebrew 

TtAlffui 

Lithuanian 

PoHfth - 

10 
81 
5 

7.66 
9.97 
8.93 

51.7 
52.4 
43.5 

.146 
.190 
.206 

flnAnr^hiAvlAn 

53 

9.65 

Other  races 

Total 

137 

9.32 

52.1 

.179 

66 

9.57 

Males  under  16  years: 

Pnmh.-  .      .,- 

Total 

Females  under  16  years: 

Roh^pmKii                    

1 

7.23 

54.0 

.134 

Hebrew 

Polish 

fU>Anr)|nftv1an 

Other  races 

Total 

1 

9.23 

54.0 

.134 



Grand  total 

162 

9.43 

50.5 

.187 

67 

9.40 

mOCHSaTKB. 

Males  16  years  and  oven 

American 

German 

Hebrew 

2 
1 

1 

10.12 
14.00 

laoo 

66.0 
54.0 
54.0 

.182 
.259 
.241 

Italian 

Other  races 

Total 

4 

11.81 

54.9 

.215 

Females  16  years  and  over: 
A'nftilfflui 

12 
43 
1 

1 
1 
6 

7.41 
7.48 
12.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.23 

51.5 
46.7 
54.0 
54.0 
54.5 
48.9 

.144 
.160 
.222 
.111 
.128 
.148 

17 
26 

7.11 
a22 

German , , 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Polish 

Other  races 

8 

&12 

Total 

64 

7.48 

48.1 

.155 

51 

7.83 

Cmrman 

Total 

1      " 

1 

^xs==sj 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESBNTATIVB  WEEK,  OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY-Cantimied. 

▼X8T  XAxnro. 


Handsewen. 

MlsoeUaneous. 

For  wtaom  boon  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are 
notrQwrted. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Averw 
age 

earn- 

Aver- 
age 

hours 

worked 

per 

WMk. 

Aver- 
age 
eam- 
togeper 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

Aver- 

hours 
worked 

per 
week. 

Avei^ 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

eaminn 
per  week. 

1 

110.00 

55.0 

10.182 

1 

$14.56 

54.0 

$0,370 

1 

6.50 

21.5 

.256 

i 

13.00 

54.0 

.24i 

1 

16.50 

52.0 

.317 

4 
1 

11.31 
12.00 

54.0 
54.0 

.209 
.222 

3 

$27.15 

3 

10.67 

42.8 

.248 

7 

12.11 

54.0 

.224 

3 

27.15 

4 

3 
14 
23 
3 
I 

17 
53 
14 

6.77 
7.19 
6.90 
6.06 
6.06 
3.68 
7.00 
8.19 
6.21 

53.0 
61.5 
48.4 
40.8 
47.5 
27.0 
52.1 
51.9 
47.4 

.127 
.140 
.143 
.140 
.127 
.136 
.134 
.157 
.131 

3 
5 
6 
2 

1 

$6.12 
7.56 
9.51 
5.53 
1.90 

4 

2 
6 
5 

7.27 
7.97 
&40 
3.65 

53.9 
54.0 
49.6 
31.0 

.135 
.146 
.170 
.124 

2 

1 

4.61 
6.57 

4 
61 
5 

7.62 
6.06 
10.56 

4 

41 
10 

6.63 
6.50 
7.76 

53.6 
62.0 
53.6 

.105 
.163 
.145 

6 

7.24 

132 

7.18 

48.9 

.147 

87 

6.06 

72 

7.62 

50.6 

.154 

9 

6.56 

1 

6.00 

54.0 

.111 

1 

1.00 



1 

6.00 

54.0 

.111 

1 

1.00 

- 

I 
2 
2 
2 

3.00 
3.1& 
3.50 
4.25 

28.5 
50.5 
45.0 
49.5 

.106 
.063 
.078 
.066 

4 

3.53 

46.6 

.072 

1 

8.00 

7 

3.55 

45.5 

.078 

1 

3.00 

4 

3.53 

46.6 

.072 

142 

7.07 

48.6 

.146 

88 

8.00 

84 

7.95 

51.0 

.156 

13 

10.86 

1 
3 

15.00 
10.22 

AI.0 
52.4 

.276 
.195 



2 

1 

6.50 
13.50 

54.0 
55.0 

.157 
.245 

7 

10.88 

53.5 

.204 



13 
16 
10 
9 
1 
7 

7.44 
5.84 
5.82 
6.15 
5.50 
6.85 

51.0 
44.8 
44.9 
50.6 
54.0 
47.7 

.146 
.130 
.130 
.102 
.102 
.144 

17 
19 
6 
3 

1 
15 

6.65 
7.98 
5.19 
5.89 
11.06 
7.22 

5 
3 

5.16 
6.67 

46.0 
46.2 

.113 
.184 

2 

4 

7.46 
5.16 

4 

4.99 

53.0 

.004 

6 

6.36 

52.9 

.121 

2 

i6.'26 

68 

6.20 

47.4 

.130 

61  1      7.10 

17 

6.13 

50.0 

.123 

8 

6.50 

1 

1 

4.00 

56.0 

.073 

1 

1 

4.00 

56.0 

.073 

1      ''.     1 

1 
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620      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAQE-EABKEBS — 1££n's  GLOTHINO. 

Table  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

VB8T  HAKINO— Continued. 


Operators. 

For  whom  bouTB  are  reported. 

For  whom  hooTB 
are  not  reported. 

Age,  sex,  and  raoe. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aveiw 
age 
earn- 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

BOCHE8TBii--ooncluded. 

Females  under  16  Tears: 

ATnwfcan .             

f  - 

Oemnan , 

1 

S5.60 

65.0 

10.100 

1 

96.00 

Total 

1 

A.  50 

55.0 

.100 

1 

6.00 

Grand  total 

60 

7.70 

48.6 

.158 

52 

7.80 

NEW  TOBK. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 

Oflmian , 

4 

16 
4 

14.  SO 
14.67 
12.70 

55.6 
53.5 
5a9 

.261 
.272 
.249 

2 
50 

ia63 
13.18 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Polish , 

Other  races 

2 

19.17 

Total 

24 

14.26 

53.4 

.267 

54 

ia31 

Females  16  years  and  over: 

American 

3 
27 
2 
2 
7 

10.24 
10.62 
&W 
7.47 
&31 

55.1 
54.8 
56.8 
50.8 
47.3 

.186 
.192 
.158 
.147 
.176 

1 

10 
2 
1 
2 

10.70 
11.11 
a  71 
7.07 
10.19 

German . . ,  r 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Other  races 

Total 

41 

9.00 

53.4 

.185 

16 

10.41 

Males  under  16  years: 

Hebrew 

1 

3.00 

51.0 

.059 

Total 

1 

3.00 

51.0 

.059 

* 

Italian 

Total 

Grand  total 

66 

11.37 

53.4 

.213 

70 

12.64 

PHn.ADELPHlA. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 

Hebrew 

5 

13.03 

52.6 

.247 

25 

8.48 

Total 

6 

13.03 

52.8 

.247 

25 

&48 

Females  16  years  and  over: 

American 

Hebrew 

2 

4.50 

Italian 

Other  races 

Total 

2 

4.50 

Males  under  16  years: 

Hebrew 

Total 

1 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  OF  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

VEST  MAKINGS— Continued. 


Misceilaneous. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours 
are  not  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  hours  are 
not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

Aver- 

hours 
worked 

week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber  of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings »3r 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 

Aver- 
age 

hours 

worked 

per 

week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
earnings 
per  week. 

2 
3 

•3.71 
3.92 

48.0 
39.2 

$a077 
.100 

1 

1 

S4.00 
2.20 

54.0 
47.0 

$0,074 
.047 

1 
2 

11.98 

3.26 

6 

3.84 

42.7 

.090 

2 

3.10 

50.5 

.061 

3 

2.82 

63 

6.02 

47.2 

.127 

61 

S7.10 

27 

7.06 

61.2 

.138 

11 

6.96 

1 

8 
2 

1 

a78 
&37 
&00 

a4i 

61.3 
65.1 
66.6 
61.0 

.171 
.152 
.141 
.138 

6 
8 
3 

16.33 
9.74 
&21 

65.9 
60.7 
61.0 

.274 
.160 
.135 

14 
2 

11.59 
9.31 

2 

10.32 

12 

&34 

65.6 

.150 

16 

11.30 

11.21 
7.38 
6.80 
7.07 
8.46 

16 

1 
1 
1 
9 

4 

11.20 

6.00 
8.00 
4.66 
4.82 
9.25 

59.3 

64.3 
64.3 
65.0 
64.1 

64.8 

.189 

.092 
.147 
.065 
.069 
.170 

2 

10.32 

6 
30 
23 
16 

6 

7.21 
7.65 
9.39 
5.44 
7.96 

64.7 
64.6 
64.2 
52.2 
53.4 

.132 
.139 
.173 
.104 
.149 

2 
23 
88 

69 
19 

2 

8.93 

1 

9.23 

81 

7.66 

63.9 

.142 

201 

7.16 

16 

6.13 

54.4 

.113 

3 

9.03 

1 

3.71 

•* 

1 

3.71 

64.0 

.143 

93 

7.73 

218 

7.44 

32 

8.66 

56.8 

.162 

6 

9.64 

1 

10.00 

64.0 

.186 

1 

13.00 

1 

10.00 

64.0 

.185 

1 

13.00 

1 
6 

1 
1 

6.83 
8.74 
9.00 
6.00 

46.0 
52.6 
64.0 
64.0 

.130 
.166 
.167 
.093 

23 
10 

6.84 
6.96 

2 
1 

5.52 

3.50 



0 

8.03 

52.1 

.164 

33 

6.67 

3 

4.85 

2 

3.50 

64.0 

.065 

1 

6.00 

2 

3.60 

64.0 

.065 

1 

6.00 

1      "     1 

I      -     -' 
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622      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGB-EABNBBS — BCBn's  CLOTHING- 

Table  XI.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

VBST  XAXINCh— Concluded. 


Operators. 

Age,  sex,  snd  race. 

For  whom  hours  are  reported. 

For  whom  boon 
are  not  reported. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 

Aver- 

hours 

worked 

per 

week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

PHIULDBLPHIA—OOIlCladed. 

Females  under  10  years: 

Italian 

Total 

Grand  total 

5 

$13.03 

62.8 

10.247 

27 

f8.19 

BALTIMOBl. 

Males  16  years  and  over: 

American           ,.,.^,^^^^ ,^ 

1 
40 

12.00 
6.46 

67.5 
3a2 

.209 
.214 

Hebrew 

16 

&28 

Other  races     

Total 

41 

6.60 

30.9 

.214 

16 

8.28 

Females  16  years  and  over: 

American 

6 
1 
5 
3 
1 

3.86 
2.25 
4.17 
4.13 
5.56 

38.5 
30.0 
44.0 
36.3 
30.0 

.101 
.075 
.095 
.114 
.185 

7 
2 
17 
2 
6 

3.84 
2.62 
4.00 
2.76 
3.51 

Bohf  fnian ,,,,,,,--,,,,,.,,-.,,,.-,.. 

Oeiman 

Hebrew 

Other  races 

Total 

15 

4.02 

38.7 

.104 

34 

3.73 

Males  under  16  years: 

Bohemian ,..,,, 

Hebrew 

Total 

American  .r.^r 

1 

4.00 

Bohemian ,.,...,,,-,,,,,  ^ . , , .  - 

QtrmBU  ^. ..,,., , 

1 

1.45 

25.0 

.058 

Hebrew 

Italian 

Other  races 

Total 

1 

1.45 

25.0 

.068 

1 

4.00 

Grand  total 

57 

5.83 

32.8 

.178 

51 

5.16 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESBNTATIVB  WEEK,  OP  MALE  AND 
AGE  GROUPS,  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Concluded. 

VB8T  XAKINQ— Concluded. 


Handwiren. 

For  wbom  homs  are  leported. 

Fof  whom  hours 
Msaoto^Hmed. 

For  whom  hoots  are  reported. 

For  whom  houiB  are 
not  repnted* 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 

Aver- 

hoors 
worked 

week. 

Aver^ 

eam- 

toippcr 

liour. 

Nam- 

her  of 

em- 

ptoyees. 

Aver- 

•«• 

eam- 

higSDer 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 
earn- 

Aver- 

hours 

worked 

per 

week. 

Aver- 

eam- 

iDgsper 

hour. 

Number 
ofem- 
pkiyees.- 

Arerace 
earnings 
per  week. 

1 

14.04 

1 

4.04 

9 

|8.(B 

52.1 

90.154 

34 

6.50 

3 

•5.67 

54.0 

90.105 

5 

•6.51 

1 
2 

1 

9.00 
7.32 
11.00 

86.3 
27.5 
67.5 

.104 
.266 
.191 

2 
4 

9.56 

7 

9i34 

46.7 

.200 

1 

8.06 

6.52 

7 

0.34 

46.7 

.200 

1 

8.06 

4 

8.66 

49.7 

.174 

6 

7.53 

5 

2.73 

32.5 

.084 

0 

3.61 

3 

3.69 

6 
17 
3 

4.25 
3.48 
2.43 

40.3 
29.4 
31.7 

.086 
.118 

.on 

11 

31 

1 

3.27 
4.28 
1.00 

2 

13 

4.76 
2.55 

45.0 
26.2 

.106 
.096 

1 
2 

3.03 
3.03 

t 

31 

3.40 

34.0 

.100 

52 

3.89 

15 

2.85 

28.7 

.099 

6  1           3.36 

1 
2 

3.00 
8.00 

57.5 
55.9 

.052 
.055 

3 

3.00 

55.8 

.054 

1 
1 

2.75 

2.13 

a 

4 

1 
1 

2.25 

1.74 

.20 

1.45 

30.0 

28.6 

5.0 

2&0 

.075 
.061 
.040 
.066 

2 
3 

1.83 
2.56 

4 

1.60 

24.3 

.062 

3 

2.36 

9 

1.64 

25.6 

.064 

8 

2.30 

4 

1.50 

24.3 

.062 

2 

2.44 

46 

4.00 

34.5 

.116 

61 

3.75 

26 

3.55 

34.4 

.103 

14 

5.01 
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624      WOMAN  AND  GHUiD  WAQE-EABNEBS — BCEn's  CLOTHING. 

TABLE  Zn.--C0XP08ITI0N  OV  VAMHIIS  AND  OONBITION  AS  TO  BHPLOT- 

MBNT. 

This  table  shows,  for  each  city  and  all  cities  combined,  the  compo- 
sition of  families  and  condition  of  members  as  to  employment,  for 
representative  families  having  one  or  more  women  or  children  em- 
ployees in  the  clothing  establishments  covered  by  this  investigation. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roUs  of  the  estab- 
lishments investigated,  the  names  of  a  certain  number  of  typical 
woman  and  child  employees  of  various  ages  were  selected  and  visits 
made  to  the  homes.  There  were  secured  schedules  with  detailed  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  individual  workers  and  their  families.  In 
getting  this  information  in  the  homes  a  sufficient  number  of  schedules 
were  secured  to  fully  represent  typical  home  conditions  of  employees 
in  the  clothing  shops.  Usually  the  schedules  secured  represented  10 
per  cent  of  the  female  employees  in  the  establishments  investigated. 
Some  establishments  were  investigated,  however,  for  the  employees 
of  which,  on  account  of  lack  of  time,  no  family  schedules  were 
obtained.  Of  the  detailed  information  secured  through  these  sched- 
ules the  present  table  includes  that  in  regard  to  composition  of  the 
family  and  the  condition  as  to  employment  of  certain  groups  of 
members.  The  facts  are  shown  for  families  grouped  as  native  bom 
of  native  parents,  native  bom  of  foreign  parents,  foreign  bom,  and  for 
all  nativities  combined;  and  under  the  second  and  third  of  these 
groups  the  families  are  subdivided  into  races. 

Referring  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  families  studied  in  that  city  was  614,  of  which  8 
were  native  bom  of  native  parents,  16  were  native  bom  of  foreign 

Table  XH.— COMPOSITION  OF  FAMILIES  AND  CONDITION    OF   MEM 

AND  FOR  ALL 
CHICAOO. 


Mar- 

glnal 

ber. 


Composition  of  funllles  and  condition  of  members  as 
to  employment 


Natlylty  and  race  of  bead  of  family. 


Native 
of 

native 
par^ 
ents. 


Native  of  foreign  parents. 


Bobe- 
mlan. 


Ger- 
man. 


Otber 


Total. 


Total  number  of  families 

Fatbers: 

Families  baving  fatber  at  work 

Families  baving  tfttber  idle  or  Incapaci- 

tatad 

Families  baving  tetbar  dead,  deserter, 

or  away 

Motbers: 

Families  baving  motber  at  bome 

Families  baving  motber  at  work 

Families  baving  motb***'*'*^  ***  •*•*?. . 


5 
62.5 

1 
12.5 

2 
25.0 

4 

60.0 

4 

fiao 


10 

7 
70.0 

1 

10.0 

2 

30.0 

4 
40.0 

0 
(KXO 


4 

100.0 


3 

75.0 

1 

25.0 


1 

5ao 


1 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

1 

50.0 


le 

12 

75.0 

1 

6.3 

8 

1&8 

8 
50.0 

8 
50.0 
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parentSy  and  690  were  foreign  bom.  The  Polish  race  is  the  most 
largely  represented  of  the  foreign-bom  races,  there  being  162  Polish 
families  reported.  In  439  of  these  famiUes,  or  71.5  per  cent,  the  father 
was  at  work,  the  percentage  in  which  the  father  was  at  work  (not 
including  the  group  *' other  races'')  varying  from  61.4  for  the  150 
Bohemian  famiUes  of  foreign  birth  to  100  per  cent  for  the  4  (Jerman 
families  of  native  birth  and  the  2  Lithuanian  families  of  foreign  birth. 
The  highest  percentage  for  any  race  having  a  considerable  number  of 
families  was  83.8  per  cent,  which  is  shown  for  the  111  Italian  families 
of  foreign  birth.  In  41  families  the  father  was  idle  or  incapacitated, 
these  being  6.7  pier  cent  of  the  whole  number.  In  134  families,  or 
21.8  per  cent,  the  father  was  dead,  a  deserter,  or  away.  For  the 
mothers,  in  Uke  manner,  information  is  presented  as  to  the  number 
and  per  cent  at  home,  at  work,  and  dead  or  away.  The  facts  are  also 
given  for  the  other  members  of  the  family  grouped  into  the  following 
classes:  Male  members  of  the  family  (excluding  fathers)  16  years  of 
age  and  over,  female  members  of  the  family  (excluding  mothers) 
16  years  of  age  and  over,  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  other  nonwage-eamers,  and  for  the  whole 
family.  In  each  of  these  groups  or  classes  there  may  be  and  in  some 
cases  are  persons  who  are  not  actually  members  of  the  natural  family 
(that  is,  they  are  not  sons  or  daughters  of  the  head  of  the  family), 
as  nephews,  nieces,  sisters,  or  brothers  of  the  head  of  the  family,  etc., 
who  are  living  in  all  respects  as  members  of  the  family  and  if  they  are 
at  work  turning  all  their  earnings  into  the  family  fund.  All  of  these 
facts  are  shown  in  a  similar  way  for  each  of  the  five  cities  and  for  all 
cities  combined. 


BERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY 
CITIES  COMBINED. 

CHICAeO. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  famUy. 

Foreign  born. 

Allna- 
UviUes. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Oer^ 
man. 

He- 
brew. 

Italian. 

Llthu- 
anlan. 

Polish. 

152 

113 

74.3 

10 

6.6 

29 

19.1 

132 

86.8 

17 

11.2 

3 

2.0 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 

All  races. 

bers. 

IfiO 

92 
61.4 

14 
0.3 

44 
29.3 

116 

77.3 

28 

18.7 

6 

4.0 

63 

44 

69.9 

6 

7.9 

14 

22.2 

60 

79.4 

8 

12.7 

6 

7.9 

fiO 

34 

68.0 

2 

4.0 

14 

28.0 

42 

84.0 

4 

8.0 

4 

8,0 

Ill 

93 

83.8 

6 

4.6 

13 

11.7 

42 

37.8 

67 

60.4 

2 

1.8 

2 

2 
100.0 

24 

15 

62.5 

2 

8.3 

7 

29.2 

16 

66.7 

8 

33.3 

38 

29 

76.3 

1 

2.6 

8 

21.1 

20 

62.6 

17 

44.8 

1 

2.6 

690 

422 

71.6 

39 

6.6 

129 

21.9 

420 
71.2 

149 

25.2 

21 

3.6 

614 

430 

71.6 

41 

6.7 

134 

21.8 

432 
70.4 

161 

26.2 

21 

3.4 

1 

2 
3 

4 

2 
100.0 

5 
6 

7 
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Table  XU.— COMPOSITION   OF   FAMILIES  AND  CONDITION   OF   MEM 

AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES 

CHIC  AGO— Concluded . 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber 


Composition  of  fiimilles  and  condition  of  members  as 
to  employment. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  ItoUly. 


Native 
of 

native 
par- 
ents. 


Native  of  foreign  pamrtii. 


Bohe- 


Qet- 


Othcr 
races. 


Total. 


Male  members  (excluding  father)  16  years  of  age  and 
oven 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

Atwork {jTcSS:: 

Female  members  (excluding  mother)  10  years  of  age 
and  over: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  f ami ly 

Atwork {jsTcSTt:: 

Children  14  and  15  years  of  age: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

At**<„l C^tV. 

Athome feS" 

At  work feSX" 

\peroent.. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

Atsehooi CSS:: 

Athome g'-^^S:: 

At  work '-{^^C. 

Other  non  wage-earners: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  nu mber  per  family 

Natural  family: 

Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

Total  number  of  wage-earners 

Average  number  per  family 

Boarders  and  lodgers,  not  meml}ers  of  family: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  boarders  and  lodgers 

Average  number  per  family 

The  household: 

Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  per  family 


2 

3 

1.5 

3 

100.0 


5 

6 

1.2 

6 

100.0 


3 
4 

1.3 

4 
100.0 


27 
3.4 

18 
2.3 

1 

2 

2.0 

29 
3.6 


2 

4 

2.0 

4 

100.0 


5 

7 

1.4 

5 

71.4 

6 

8 

1.3 

1 

12.5 


3 

3 

1.0 


2 

2 

1.0 

2 

loao 

1 

1 

1.0 


7 
87.5 

9 

24 

2.7 

15 

62.5 

9 

37.5 


3 

100.0 

2 
4 

2.0 

1 

25.0 

3 

75.0 


1 
100.0 


61 
6.1 

29 
2.9 

1 

2 

2.0 

63 
6.3 


1 

1 

1.0 

16 

4.0 

8 

2.0 

1 

1 

1.0 

17 
4.3 


6 
3.0 

5 
2.5 

1 

2 

2.0 


4.0 


2 

4 

2.0 

4 

100.0 


7 

9 

1.3 

7 

7a  0 

10 

12 

1.3 

1 
8.3 


11 
91.7 

11 

38 
2.5 

16 
57.1 

12 
42.9 


1 

1 

1.0 

S3 
5.2 

42 
2.6 

3 

5 

1.7 


5.6 


BOCHSSTEB. 


Total  number  of  families 

Fathers: 

FamlUes  ha vhig  father  at  work {Mr'^t* 

Families  having  father  Idle  or  incapad-  (number. 

tated iper  cent. 

Families  ha%ing  lather  dead,  deserter,  fnumber. 

or  away iper  cent . 

Mothers: 

Families  having  mother  at  home {Ser^t* 

Families  having  mother  at  work {J?/cent* 

Familiee  having  mother  dead  or  away.  -^Srant*. 


18 


17 
94.4 


1 
5.6 

10 
55.6 

8 
44.4 


3 

2 
66.7 

1 
33.3 


1 
33.3 

1 
33.3 

1 
33.4 


21 

19 

90.6 

1 

4.7 

1 

4.7 

11 

52.4 

9 

4Z8 

1 

4.8 
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BERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY 
COMBINED— Continued. 

CHICAGO — Concluded . 


Nativity  and  race  of  bead  of  famUy. 


Foreign  born. 


Bohe- 
mian. 


Oer- 


brew. 


Italian. 


Litho- 


PoUsb. 


Soandl- 
navlan. 


Otter 


AU 


AUna- 
UvitJes. 


Maiw 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 


63 
87 
1.4 
85 
97.7 


109 
IflO 
1.5 
153 
94.4 

96 

106 

1.1 

11 

10.4 

6 

5.6 

89 

84.0 

105 

268 

2.6 

199 

74.3 

67 

25.0 

2 

.7 

3 

3 

1.0 

873 
5.8 
449 
3.0 

n 

15 
1.4 


5.3 


36 

1.3 

36 

100.0 


50 
88 

1.8 

81 

92.0 

26 

29 

1.1 

6 

20.7 


23 
79.3 

34 

77 
2.3 

57 
74.0 

20 
26.0 


5.3 
192 
3.0 

1 

1 

1.0 


5.4 


25 

40 

1.5 

40 

100.0 


40 
72 
1.8 
69 
94.4 

27 

27 

1.0 

8 

29.6 

1 

3.7 

18 

66.7 


84 
2.2 

60 
71.4 

24 
28.6 


1 

1 

1.0 

306 
6.1 
165 
3.3 

8 
12 
1.5 

318 
6.4 


25 
38 

1.5 

33 

86.9 


42 
54 

1.3 

49 

89.1 

36 

41 

1.1 

7 

17.1 

3 

7.3 

31 

75.6 

79 

201 

2.5 

97 

48.3 

103 

51.2 

1 

.5 

2 

3 

1.5 

544 

4.9 
274 
2.5 

18 
27 
1.6 

511 

4.6 


1 

1 

1.0 

1 

100.0 


1 

2 

2.0 

2 

100.0 

2 

2 

1.0 


2 

100.0 

I 

2 

2.0 

2 

100.0 


U 

5.5 

7 

3.5 


11 
5.5 


71 
96 
1.4 
90 
90.9 


120 
187 
1.5 
181 
95.3 

90 

98 

1.1 

16 

16.3 

7 

7.2 

75 

76.5 

127 

395 

3.1 

248 

62.8 

146 

3.7 

1 

.2 

4 

6 

1.5 

1,054 
6.9 
477 
3.1 

9 
13 
1.4 

1,067 
7.0 


12 
18 
1.5 
18 
100.0 


20 
24 
1.2 
21 
87.5 

8 

8 

1.0 

3 

37.5 


5 
62.5 

6 

11 

1.8 

10 

90.9 

1 

9.1 


102 
4.3 

67 
2.8 


13 
20 
1.5 
18 
90.0 


23 
34 
1.5 
82 
tl.4 

16 

17 

1.1 

5 

29.4 

2 

11.8 

10 

58.8 

18 

56 
3.1 

29 
53.6 

27 
46.4 


102 
4.3 


1 
1 

1.0 

195 
5.1 
106 
2.8 

3 

8 

2.7 

203 
5.3 


238 

336 

1.4 

321 

94.7 


405 
600 
1.5 
568 

98.5 

301 

338 

1.1 

56 

17.1 

19 

5.8 

253 

77.1 

408 

1»094 

2.7 

702 

64.1 

388 

35.5 

4 

.4 

11 

14 

1.3 

3,422 
5.8 

1,737 
2.9 

50 
76 
1.5 

3,408 
5.9 


242 
343 
1.4 
328 
9&6 


417 
635 
1.5 
601 
99.2 

311 
340 
1.1 
57 
16.8 
19 
5.6 
264 
77.6 

422 

1,126 

2.7 

722 

64.1 

400 

35.5 

4 

.4 

12 

15 

1.2 

3,532 
5.8 

1,797 
2.9 

54 

83 
1.5 

3,615 
5.9 


8 
9 
10 


12 
13 
14 


}    » 


16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 


31 
32 
33 
34 

85 
36 
37 

38 
39 


BOCHESTSB. 


38 

30 

78.9 

3 

7.9 

5 

13.2 

29 

76.3 

7 

18.4 

2 

5.3 

31 

26 
83.9 

14 

11 

78.6 

1 

7.1 

2 

14.3 

5 
35.7 

9 
64.3 

8 

5 
•  62.5 

2 
25.0 

1 
12.5 

7 

87.5 

1 

12.5 

7 

5 
71.4 

1 
14.3 

1 
14.3 

4 
57.1 

2 
28.6 

1 
14.3 

96 

77 

78.6 

7 

7.1 

1 

14.3 

70 

71.4 

24 

24.5 

4 

4.1 

U9 

96 

80.7 

8 

6.7 

14 

12.6 

81 

68.1 

33 

27.7 

5 

4.2 

8 

5 
16.1 

26 

80.7 

5 

16.1 

1 

3.2 

* 

i   6 

' 

1   ^ 
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Tablb  Xn.— composition  of  FAMILIES   AND  CONDITION    OF   MEM 

AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES 
BOCHSSTBS— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


ComposltSon  of  fiamllleB  and  oonditSon  of  memben  as 
to  employment. 


Natlvltj  and  race  of  head  of  family. 


NaUTB 

of 
native 

ents. 


Native  of  foreign  patents. 


Bohe- 
mian. 


Qer- 


Other 


TotaL 


liale  memben  (excluding  fsther)  10  yean  of  age  and 
over: 

Number  of  famUiee  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  perftoilly , 

^^"^^ {52rcent*; 

Female  memben  (excluding  mother)  16  yean  of  age 
and  oven 

Number  of  tunllies  having 

Number  of  such  persons , 

Average  number  per  Aunily 

At  work {jsriS:; 

Children  14  and  15  yean  of  age: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  temily 

At-*«»L pcSS:; 

A"""- fe^t-.: 

Atwork i^^C 

Children  under  14  yean  of  Me: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons , 

Average  number  per  famfly 

AtschooL /number.. 

Afh^m.  mumber., 

-A^t'»<>™« iperoent.. 

k  ♦  »«»v  jnumber. . 

^^'^'^ Woent. 

Other  nonwage-eamen: 

Number  of  famiUes  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  Aunily 

Natural  family: 

Total  number  of  penons , 

Average  number  per  family t 

Total  number  of  wage-eamen 

Average  number  per  family , 

Boarden  and  lodgen,  not  memben  of  family: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  boarden  and  lodgen 

Average  number  per  family , 

The  household: 

Total  number  of  persons , 

Average  number  per  famfly , 


8 

0 

LI 

0 

loao 


10 

22 

2.2 

21 

06.5 

0 

10 

1.1 

2 

20.0 


1 

1 
LO 


2 

2 

LO 

2 

100.0 

1 

1 
LO 


80.0 

15 

38 
2.5 

25 
65.8 

13 
34.2 


1 
100.0 

2 

6 

3.0 

6 

100.0 


1 

1 

LO 

115 
6.4 
63 
3.5 


115 
6.4 


1 

1 
LO 

16 

6.3 

6 

2.0 

1 

1 
LO 

17 
6.7 


9 

10 

LI 

9 

90.0 


12 

24 

2.0 

23 

95.8 

10 

11 

LI 

2 

18.2 


9 
8L8 

17 

44 
2.6 

31 
70.5 

13 
29.5 


2 

2 

LO 

131 

6.2 

69 

8.3 

1 

1 

1.0 

182 
6u3 


NSW  YOBK. 


1 

Total  number  of  families 

2 
1 

5ao 

5 

4 

sao 

2 

1 
5ao 

7 
5 

71.4 

2 
8 

Fathen: 

Famflies  having  father  at  work {jSJSSSti! 

Famlllm  havlnr  father  Idle  or  Inoamcf-  number. . 

tated percent. . 

4 

Families  having  father  dead,  deserter,  /nuniber. . 

or  away \percent.. 

Mothen: 

1 

5ao 

1 
20.0 

2 

40.0 
3 

eao 

1 
5ao 

1 
5ao 

1 
5ao 

2 
28.6 

3 
42.9 

4 
57.1 

5 

Families  having  mother  at  home \peroent" ' 

6 

Families  havinf                                   •-WoeSt'.! 
«•     111     «.  _i                                           mmnber.. 

2 
loao 

7 

FamUles  havli                                     '{parosot! . 
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BERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY 
COMBINED— Continued. 

BOCHBSTSBr— Concluded. 


Nttfvltyand  race  of  bead  oftemUy. 

Foreign  bom. 

AU  na- 
tivities. 

ICar. 

nam- 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Qer- 

He- 
brew. 

Italian. 

Litbu- 

PoUsb. 

Soandi- 
navian. 

Otber 
laoes. 

All  races. 

ber. 

23 
33 
1.4 
33 
100.0 

» 
53 
2.0 
62 
98.1 

27 

32 

1.2 

5 

15.6 

4 

12.5 

23 

71.9 

25 

63 
2.5 

51 
81.0 

12 
19.0 

10 
26 
1.4 
25 
96.2 

26 
46 
1.8 
43 
93.5 

15 

17 

1.1 

10 

58.8 

2 

11.8 

5 

29.4 

21 

59 

2.8 

50 

84.7 

9 

15.3 

4 

5 

1.3 

5 

100.0 

7 

13 

1.9 

12 

92.3 

4 

5 

1.3 

4 
80.0 

4 

6 

1.5 

4 

66.7 

7 

13 

1.9 

10 

76.9 

5 

5 

1.0 

5 

7 

1.4 

7 

100.0 

3 

5 

1.7 

4 

80.0 

6 

7 

1.2 

2 

28.6 

56 
77 
L4 
74 
96.1 

69 
130 
1.9 
121 
93.1 

57 

66 

1.2 

21 

31.8 

8 

12.1 

37 

56.1 

70 
183 
2.6 
141 
77.0 
42 
23.0 

64 
87 
1.4 
83 
95.4 

81 
154 
1.9 
144 
93.5 

67 

77 

1.1 

23 

29.9 

8 

10.4 

46 

59.7 

87 
227 
2.6 
172 
75.8 
65 
24.2 

8 

9 

10 

}   " 

12 

13 

14 

}      15 

16 

17 

18 

}      *' 

2 
40.0 

3 
60.0 

5 

20 

4.0 

12 

60.0 

8 

40.0 

/       * 

1 
20.0 

13 

25 
1.9 

14 
56.0 

11 
44.0 

5 
71.4 

6 

16 

2.7 

14 

87.5 

2 

12.5 

\ 

1       ^^ 

22 

23 

24 

V      25 

{ 

V      26 

{ 

1       ^ 

1 

1 

1.0 

251 
6.6 
145 
3.8 

7 
13 
1.9 

264 
6.9 

I 

1 

1.0 

205 
6.6 
104 
3.4 

12 
29 
2.4 

234 
7.5 

1 

1 

1.0 

48 
6.0 

23 
3.3 

3 

3 

1.0 

637 
6.5 
333 
3.4 

281 
65 
2.3 

702 
7.2 

5 
5 

1.0 

768 
6.5 
402 
3.4 

29 
66 
2.3 

834 
7.0 

28 

29 

30 

74 
5.3 

38 
2.7 

6 

16 

2.7 

90 
6.4 

59 
7.4 

23 
2.9 

3 

7 

2.3 

66 
8.3 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

48 
6.9 

38 

39 

NXW  TOBK. 


1 
1 

100.0 

48 

21 

43.7 

3 

6.3 

24 

5ao 

38 

79.1 

8 

16.7 

3 

4.2 

95 

66 

60.5 

9 

9.5 

20 

21.0 

90 

M.7 

5 

5.3 

695 

562 

80.9 

49 

7.1 

84 

12.0 

140 
21.4 

528 

76.0 

18 

2.6 

1 
1 

loao 

1 

3 

844 

651 
77.1 
62 
7.4 
131 
15.5 

281 
33.3 

543 

613 

20 

2.4 

853 

657 
77.0 
62 
7.3 
134 
15.7 

284 
33.3 

549 

614 

20 

2.3 

1 

33.3 
2 

66.7 

3 

loao 

1 

100.0 

* 

1 

100.0 

\    J 

1 
loao 

1 
loao 

'    ' 
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630      WOMAN  AND  CBUJ)  WAGB-BABNSB8 — MEN^S  GLOTHINQ. 

Table  Xn.— COMPOSITION  OF  FAMILIES  AND   CONDITION   OF   MEM 

AND  FOR  ALL  Cm^ 
NSW  TOBK--CoQduded. 


glDBl 


Composition  of  funlUes  and  condition  of 
to  emplojrment. 


Nattrtty  and  race  of  bead  of  family. 


NaUTe 
of 

native 
par- 
ents. 


Native  of  foreign  parents. 


Bohe- 
mian. 


Oer- 


Other 


TotaL 


39 


At 


Male  members  (excluding  fstber)  16  years  of  age  and 
over: 

Number  of  tunilies  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

At  work USSS:: 

Female  members  (ejcoluding  mother)  10  years  of  age 
and  over: 

Number  of  CsmUles  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Avenge  number  per  ffunfly 

At  work {jsTeSS:: 

Children  14  and  15  years  of  age: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  suoh  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

At  ««.<». gsiSS:: 

Ati><»- CSSS:: 

mumber.. 

\percent. . 

Children  under  14  years  of  age: 

Num  ber  of  families  having 

Num  ber  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

At  school 'KSSSS:: 

At  home ftSSSSJ- 

Vperoent.. 

At  work  /number.. 

AiwoTK \peroent.. 

Other  nonwageeamers: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

Natural  family: 

Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

Total  number  of  wage-earners 

Average  number  per  family 

BoarderB  and  lodgers,  not  members  of  family: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  suoh  boarders  and  lodgers 

Average  number  per  family 

The  household: 

Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  per  family 


1 

2 

2.0 

2 

loao 

1 

2 
2.0 

1 

fiao 


1 

M.0 

1 

1 

1.0 

1 
loao 


8 
4.0 

6 
3.0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
4.6 


1 

1 

LO 

1 

100.0 


2 

6 

2.6 

4 

80.0 


2 
3 

1.5 
3 

loao 


1 
1 

1.0 

1 

100.0 


4 

8 

2.0 

7 

87.6 


2 

4 

^0 

3 

75.0 

1 

25.0 


2 

4 
2.0 

3 
75w0 

1 
25.0 


1 

1 

1.0 

20 
4.0 

12 
2.4 


6 
3.0 

5 
2.6 


1 

1 

1.0 

26 
3.7 

17 
2.4 


20 
4.0 


6 
3.0 


25 

3.7 


PBILADSLPHIA. 


1 

TotA!  nnnib^  of  famillm 

2R 

7 

4 

11 

Fathers: 

2 

3 

FamiUee  having  Hither  at  work {JS?^'* 

Families  having  father  idle  or  incapad-,  number.'! 
tated "  Dcr  cent. . 

18 

64.3 

2 

7.1 

8 

28.6 

3 
42.9 

3 

75.0 

6 
54.6 

... 

4 

FamUles  having  father  dead,  deeerterj 
or  away .  .' 

fnumber.. 
^percent.. 

4 
67.1 

1 
25.0 

6 

45.6 

Mothers: 

6 

Families  having  mother  at  home 

fnumber.. 
[per  cent. . 

13 

46.4 

2 
28.6 

3 
76.0 

6 
45.5 

6 

FamiUes  having  mother  at  work 

[number., 
[per  cent. . 

14 
60.0 

4 
67.1 

1 
25.0 

6 
46.6 

7 

[number., 
iperotnt.. 

1 
8.6 

1 

1 
0.^ 
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BBRS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY 
COMBINED— Continued. 

NEW  YOBK— Concluded. 


PHZLADSLPHIA. 


Natiyfty  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign  born. 

AUna- 
tlviUes. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Bohe- 
nlan. 

Ger- 

He- 
brew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandl. 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

AU  races. 

ber. 

1 

1 

1.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

2 

2.0 

2 

loao 

1 
1 

1.0 

1 
leao 

26 
36 
1.4 
34 
94.4 

44 

82 

1.9 

77 

93.9 

6 

6 
.      1.0 

4 
66.6 

1 
16.7 

1 
16.7 

14 

25 

1.8 

19 

76.0 

6 

24.0 

45 
66 
1.5 
59 
89.4 

88 
133 
1.5 
130 
97.7 

32 

39 

1.2 

19 

48.7 

2 

5.1 

18 

46.2 

57 
139 
2.4 
101 
72.7 
38 
27.3 

166 
213 
1.3 
196 
93.0 

298 
452 
1.5 
431 
95.4 

127 

132 

1.0 

41 

31.1 

16 

12.1 

75 

56.8 

499 

1,167 

2.3 

492 

42.1 

664 

56.9 

11 

1.0 

15 

16 

1.1 

3,268 
4.7 

1,805 
2.6 

190 
378 
2.0 

3,646 
5.2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

4 
2.0 

100.0 

3 

4 

1.3 

4 

100.0 

1 

1 

1.0 

240 
320 
1.3 
296 
92.5 

434 
673 
1.6 
644 
96.7 

168 

180 

1.1 

65 

36.1 

20 

ILl 

95 

52.8 

572 

1,335 

2.3 

616 

46.2 

708 

53.0 

11 

.8 

19 
22 
1.2 

4,067 
4.8 

2,240 
2.7 

210 
427 
2.0 

4,494 
5.3 

241 
321 
1.4 
297 

8 

:::::::::::::::::  ::::::i 

9 

10 

.' 

92.5   /       " 

439           12 



683 
1.6 
653 

13 

1 

14 

t 

1 

1 

96.6   1       ^^ 

1 

1 

1.0 

160 
182 
1.1 
66 

16 

17 

18 

^ 

36.3 

1 

100.0 

20  \      «rt 

11.0  ,        20 

1 
100.0 

96  \       ^. 

52.7 

575 

1,340 

2.3 

620 

40.3 

709 

52.9 

11 

.8 

20 
23 
1.2 

4,101 
4.8 

2,263 
2.7 

211 
428 
2.0 

4,529 
5.8 

t      ^' 

1 
1 

1.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

3 

3.0 

3 

100.0 

22 

23 

24 

}   » 

1 

\          «v> 

1 

V      26 

• 

I       « 

'."/.'.v..cy.v.'.'... 

\      " 

2 
.    2 
1.0 

221 
4.6 
141 
2.9 

3 

3 

1.0 

224 

4.7 

2 
4 

2.0 

551 
5.8 
278 
2.9 

17 
46 
2.7 

597 
6.3 

1 

28 

1 

29 

80 

7 
7.0 

4 
40 

2 
2.0 

2 
2.0 

2 
2.0 

2 
2.0 

16 

5.3 

8 

2.7 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

1 

36 

37 

7 
7.0 

2 
2.0 

2 
2.0 

16 
5.3 

38 

39 

19 

9 
47.4 

2 
10.5 

8 
42.1 

9 
47.4 

8 
42.1 

2 
10.5 

54 

34 

63.0 

6 

11.1 

14 
26.9 

47 

87.0 

4 

7.4 

8 

6.6 

190 

160 
84.2 

15 
7.9 

15 
7.9 

118 

62.1 

68 

85.8 

4 

2.1 

' 

3 

2 

66.7 

7 

4 
67.1 

1 
14.8 

2 
28.6 

4 
67.1 

1 
14.8 

2 
28.0 

273 

209 
76.5 
24 
&8 
40 
14.7 

179 

66.6 

82 

S0.O 

12 

4.4 

312 

238 

74.7 

26 

8.3 

63 

17.0 

197 
63.1 

101 

82.4 

14 

4.6 

1 
33.3 

1 
33.4 

1 
33.3 

1 
38.8 

I 
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632      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EABNEBS — MEN's  CLOTHINQ. 

Tablb  Xn.— composition    of  FAMILIES    AND  CONDITION  OF  MEM 

AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES 

PHZLADELPHIA-CoDcluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Oomposttion  of  bunflies  and  condition  of  members  as 
to  employment 


Nativity  and  laoe  of  bead  of  fiunlly. 


Native 

of 

native 

par- 


Native  of  foielgn  parenta 


Bobe- 
mlan. 


Get- 
man. 


Otber 


ToCaL 


Male  members  (excluding  fS&ther)  16  years  of  age  and 
over: 

Number  of  funlUes  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

At-"* {ST^.:: 

Female  members  (excluding  mother)  10  years  of  age 
and  over: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

Atwork {5s»rt:: 

Children  14  and  16  years  of  age: 

Number  of  fomlUes  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 


At  school.. 


At  home.. 


At  work.. 


Children  under  14  years  of  age: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  ftoiily 

A»«''~' {JTcSi: 

*"-~ C"SS: 

A'-«^ fe^,: 

Other  nonwage-eamers: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

Natural  family: 

Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

Total  number  of  wage-earners 

A  verage  number  per  family 

Boarders  and  lodgers,  not  members  of  family: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  boarders  and  lodgers 

Average  number  per  family 

The  household: 

Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  per  ftoilly 


10 

10 

1.0 

0 

90.0 


ao 

29 
1.5 
28 

loao 

8 

8 

1.0 

4 

50.0 


4 

50.0 

14 

25 

1.8 

16 

64.0 

0 

36.0 


1 

1 

1.0 

120 
4.3 
73 
2.6 

7 

8 

1.1 

128 
4.6 


3 

4 

1.3 

4 
100.0 


2 
4 

3.0 
3 

loao 

4 

4 
1.0 


2 

2 

1.0 

2 

100.0 


3 

4 

1.3 

4 

100.0 

2 

2 

1.0 


5 

6 

1.2 

6 

100.0 


5 

8 

1.8 

7 

87.5 

6 

6 

1.0 


4 
100.0 

5 

12 

2.4 

11 

91.7 

1 

&3 


33 

4.7 

18 

2.6 

1 

1 
1.0 

34 
4.9 


2 

100.0 

4 

14 

3.5 

7 

50.0 

7 

50.0 


6 
100.0 

9 

26 

2.9 

18 

69.2 

8 

30.8 


29 
7.3 

12 
3.0 


29 
7.3 


62 
5.6 

30 
2.7 

1 

1 

1.0 

63 
5.7 


BALTIMOBE. 


Total  number  of  families 

Fathers: 

Families  having  father  at  work . . . 

Families  having  father  Idle  or  Incapaol-j 

tated fTTT:^ 

Families  having  father  dead,  deserter, 

or  away 

Mothers: 

Families  bavhig  mother  at  home 

Families  having  mother  at  work 

Families  having  mother  dead  or  away. 


/number. 

'cent, 
/number. 

rorat. 
/number. 

reent. 


32 

37 

8 

45 

20 

24 

6 

30 

62.5 

64.9 

75.0 

66.7 

1 

1 

1 

3.1 

2.7 

2.2 

11 

12 

2 

14 

34.4 

32.4 

25.0 

31.1 

20 

24 

6 

30 

62.5 

64.9 

75.0 

66.7 

12 

11 

2 

13 

37.5 

29.7 

2 

5.4 

25.0 

28.9 

2 
4.4 
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BERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY 
COMBINED— Continued. 

PHILABBLPHZA— Concluded. 


NtUvlty  and  not  of  head  of  temUy. 

Focelgnborn. 

AUna- 
Uvltles. 

Maiw 

gfaMd 
nam- 

Bohe- 
mian. 

(ksr- 
man. 

He- 
brow. 

Italian. 

LIthu- 

Polish. 

Soandi- 
navlan. 

Other 
races. 

AU  races. 

ber. 

6 

11 

1.8 

11 

100.0 

10 
17 
1.7 
17 
100.0 

7 

7 

1.0 

1 

14.  S 

20 
41 
1.4 
36 
86.4 

46 
82 
1.8 
78 
05.1 

31 

36 

1.1 

0 

17.1 

2 

5.7 

27 

77.2 

37 

90 

2.7 

73 

73.7 

24 

243 

2 

2.0 

2 

2 

1.0 

350 
6.6 
180 
8.3 

10 
23 
2.3 

373 
6.9 

63 
91 
1.4 
87 
95.6 

112 
164 
1.4 
130 
90.3 

83 

96 

1.1 

12 

12.6 

6 

6.3 

78 

82.1 

129 

343 

2.7 

190 

65.4 

151 

44.0 

2 

.6 

6 

6 

1.2 

1,060 
6.6 
634 
2.8 

37 
70 
1.9 

1,120 
5.9 

1 

2 

2.0 

3 

100.0 

2 

4 

2.0 

4 

100.0 

1 

1 

1.0 

100 
146 
1.6 
135 
92.6 

175 
267 
1.6 
246 
91.8 

136 

144 

1.1 

30 

13.9 

8 

5.6 

116 

80.6 

181 
478 
3.6 
286 

59.6 
186 

38.9 

7 

1.5 

7 

8 

1.1 

1,537 
5.6 
794 
2.9 

63 
106 
3.0 

1,642 
6.0 

116 
162 
1.4 
150 
92.6 

200 
304 
1.6 
280 
92.1 

140 

158 

1.1 

24 

15.2 

8 

6.1 

126 

79.7 

204 
629 
2.6 
319 

60.3 
203 

38.4 

7 

1.8 

8 

9 

1.1 

1,719 
6.5 
879 
2.9 

61 
114 
1.9 

1,883 
6.9 

g 

9 

10 

12 

6 

10 

1.8 

7 

70.0 

6 

7 
1.4 

1 
14.3 

1 
14.3 

5 
71.4 

3 

6 
3.0 

4 
66.7 

2 
33.3 

13 

14 

}   " 

16 

17 

18 

}      20 

6 

86.7 

11 

30 

2.6 

17 

68.0 

0 

31.0 

8 

10.4 

I      ... 

f      ^^ 

1 

1 

1.0 

1 

100.0 

22 

23 

24 

\       «« 



\      2b 

[       Ml 

V      26 

I       .r, 

1      27 

28 

39 

30 

93 

4.8 

64 

2.8 

4 

10 

2.5 

103 
6.4 

11 

3.7 

9 

3.0 

34 
4.9 

17 
2.4 

2 

2 

I.O 

36 
6.1 

31 

33 

33 

34 

35 

36 

87 

11 
8.7 

88 

39 

BALTIMORI. 


163 

113 

69.7 

9 

6.6 

40 

34.7 

140 

86.4 

18 

11.1 

4 

2.6 


31 


35 
80.6 


6 
19.4 

7 

33.6 

23 

742 

I 

8.3 


40 

36 

90.0 

1 

2.S 

3 

7.6 

17 
42.6 

23 
67.6 


4 
66.6 

1 
16.7 

1 
16.7 

6 
83.3 

1 
16.7 


3 

6ao 


3 
40.0 


4 

80.0 


1 
30.0 


299 

319 
73.3 
U 
6.0 
66 
31.7 

313 

7ao 

79 

36.4 

8 

3.7 


876 

369 

71.6 

17 

46 

90 

33.9 

303 
69.7 

104 

37.7 

10 

3.6 
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,  Table  Xn.— COMPOSITION  OF  PAMILIBS  AND  CONDITION  OP  MEM 

AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES 

BALnMOBS-^Cooduded. 


liar- 

num- 
ber. 


NaMvlty  and  raoe  of  head  of  family. 


Composition  of  families  and  oondltlon  of  members  i 
to  employment. 


Native 

of 

native 

PM- 

ents. 


Native  of  foreign  parents. 


Bohe-     Ger-     Other 


TotaL 


Male  members  (exdadlng  father)  16  years  of  age  and 
over: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

A'""'' {?r^:: 

Female  members  (excludhig  mother)  16  years  of  age 
and  over: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

A  verage  number  per  family 

*»'«"- «S:: 

Children  14  and  15  years  of  age: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

At  school (^^t- 

iperceni.. 

Athom. feer-: 

At  work gsTeSS:: 

Children  under  14  years  of  age: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

At-chooi &cS:: 

At  home. |S2?3£S- 

ipercent.. 

At  work {SI2^" 

Vper  cent.. 
Other  nonwage-eamers: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

Natural  family: 

Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  per  ftunlly 

Total  number  of  wage-earners 

Average  number  per  family 

Boardo^  and  lodgers,  not  membo?  of  family: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  boarders  and  lodgers 

A  verage  number  per  family 

The  household: 

Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  per  ftunlly 


10 

12 

1.3 

12 

106.0 


22 
33 

1.6 

23 

60.7 

13 

13 

1.0 

3 

23.1 


10 
76.0 

14 

32 

2.3 

21 

66.6 

7 

21.0 

4 

12.6 

3 

3 

1.0 

146 
4.6 
81 
2.6 

9 
12 
1.3 

168 
4.9 


17 

22 

1.8 

21 

95.6 


26 
44 
1.7 
40 
90.9 

17 

18 

1.1 

2 

11.1 

1 

5.6 

15 

83.3 

20 

64 

3.2 

34 

53.1 

25 

30.1 

5 

7.8 


5.6 
116 
3.1 

2 
2 

1.0 

210 
5.7 


3 

4 

1.3 

4 

100.0 


6 

8 

1.3 

8 

100.0 

6 

9 

1.5 

2 

22.2 


7 
77.8 

7 

24 

3.4 

13 

54.2 

11 

45.8 


20 
26 
1.3 
25 
96.2 


32 
52 
1.6 
48 
92.3 

23 

27 

1.2 

4 

14.8 

1 

3.7 

22 

81.6 

27 
88 

3.3 

47 

53.4 

36 

40.9 

6 

5.7 


69 

7.4 
27 
3.4 

1 

1 

1.0 


7.5 


267 
5.9 
143 
3.2 

3 

3 

1.0 

270 

e.0 


ALL  CaOB. 


Total  nomber  of  families 

Fathers: 

Families  having  bther  at  work {^SJwSt*. 

Families  having  father  idle  or  Incaped-jnumber.* 
tated \peroent. 

Families  having  father  dead,  deserter Jnumber. 

^,   ^  oraway \peroent. 

Mothers: 

FamflleBhavhig  mother  at  home {jS?owit'. 

Famines  havhig  mother  at  work ^SroSt" 

Famines  having  mother  dead  or  «W8y..^^; 


70 

10 

71 

19 

100 

44 

7 

62 

13 

72 

62.9 

70.0 

73.2 

68.4 

72.0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

5.7 

10.0 

1.4 

5.3 

3.0 

22 

2 

18 

5 

26 

31.4 

20.0 

26.4 

26.3 

26.0 

37 

4 

41 

12 

67 

52.9 

40.0 

57.8 

63.1 

57.0 

82 

6 

27 

6 

39 

46.7 

60.0 

38.0 

31.6 

39.0 

1 

8 

1 

4 

i.4 

«^ 

5.8  J 

4.P 
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BBRS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY 
COMBINED— Oontinued. 

EALTIMOBS-Ooocliidad. 


Na*lTlt7  ftnd  rioe  of  bMd  of  family. 

l^MfliCBboni. 

AUna- 
Uvities. 

Mar. 

ginal 
Bom- 

BolM- 
miui. 

Oer- 
num. 

bnw. 

Italian. 

LJtha. 

Polish. 

Soandi- 
narian. 

Other 
races. 

AU  races. 

ber. 

3 

3 

1.0 

3 

100.0 

3 

5 

1.7 

6 

100.0 

6 

6 

1.0 

20 
26 
1.3 
26 

loao 

33 
60 
1.8 

83.1 

23 

26 

1.1 

2 

8.0 

1 

4.0 

22 

88.0 

30 

79 
2.0 

40 
60.6 

27 
34.2 

12 
16.2 

82 
106 
1.3 
101 
06.2 

126 
204 
1.6 
106 
07.1 

85 

00 

1.2 

21 

21.2 

8 

8.1 

70 

70.7 

116 
320 
2.8 
198 

60.2 
121 

36.8 

10 

2.7 

5 

5 

1.0 

1,022 
6.3 
510 
3.1 

27 
45 
1.7 

1,007 
6.6 

13 
18 
1.4 
18 
100.0 

14 

18 

1.3 

14 

77.8 

11 

13 

1.2 

2 

15.4 

1 

7.7 

10 

76.9 

23 

71 

8.1 

31 

48.7 

88 

53.5 

2 

2.8 

6 

7 

1.2 

7 

100.0 

15 
22 
1.5 
22 
100.0 

11 

11 

1.0 

3 

3 

1.0 

3 

100.0 

5 

8 

1.6 

6 

76.0 

3 

3 

1.0 

3 

3 

LO 

3 

100.0 

6 

0 

1.8 

9 

100.0 

3 

4 

t3 

110 
164 

1.8 

100 

97.6 

201 
336 
1.6 
303 
93.2 

142 
161 
1.1 
25 
15.5 
13 
7.5 
124 

n.o 

215 
697 
2.7 
833 

55.6 
238 

39.9 
27 
45 

6 

,.S 

1,778 
5.9 
912 
3.1 

67 
101 
1.8 

1,879 
6.8 

160 
302 
1.3 
197 
97.5 

255 
410 
1.6 
374 
91.2 

178 

201 

1.1 

32 

U.9 

13 

6.6 

156 

77.6 

256 
717 
2.8 
400 

65.8 
281 

39.2 

36 

5.0 

9 
9 

1.0 

2,191 

.       5.8 

1,136 

3.0 

00 
116 
1.7 

2,307 
6.1 

8 
9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

}   - 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1 

9.1 

10 

90.9 

30 

59 
2.0 

29 
49.2 

28 
47.4 

^? 

1 
25.0 

3 
75.0 

5 

16 

8.2 

10 

02.5 

5 

31.3 

1 

6.2 

30 

0 
100.0 

7 

30 

4.3 

19 

63.3 

11 

36.7 

3 

loao 

4 

13 

3.3 

5 

38.6 

8 

61.5 

•      21 

22 

28 

24 

26 

26 

27 

1 

1 

1.0 

58 
7.3 

21 
2.6 

28 

29 

30 

2T0 
5.7 
153 
3.3 

6 

9 

1.5 

5.0 

175 
5.6 
02 
8.0 

6 

7 

1.2 

182 
5.0 

176 
44 
100 
2.5 

16 

86 

2.8 

212 
5.8 

38 
6.3 

17 
X8 

89 
7.8 

19 
8.8 

2 
4 

2.0 

43 
&6 

31 

32 

33 

34 



86 

36 

37 

68 
7.3 

88 
6.3 

38 

39 

ALL  OmM§. 


150 

215 

392 

1,041 

43 

170 

24 

00 

2,104 

2,274 

1 

99 

136 

273 

851 

39 

124 

15 

41 

1,578 

ko 

1,694 
k6 

62.3 

6&8 

69.7 

81.8 

9a7 

72.9 

02.5 

08.3 

14 

17 

26 

70 

1 

13 

2 

4 

147 

164 

8.8 

7.9 

6.6 

6.7 

2.3 

7.7 

8.8 

6.7 

7.0 

6.8 

46 

63 

93 

120 

3 

33 

7 

15 

379 

436 

28.9 

28.8 

23.7 

1L5 

7.0 

19.4 

89.2 

36.0 

l&O 

18.7 

(        ^ 

123 

m 

344 

821 

19 

145 

16 

36 

1,162 

1,256 

\           A 

n.4 

73.9 

87.7 

30.8 

44.2 

8&3 

66.7 

58.4 

55.2 

55.2 

/ 

29 

44 

86 

696 

24 

21 

8 

20 

m 

948 

\          A 

1&2 

30.5 

9.2 

66.8 

56.8 

13.4 

33.3 

33.3 

41.7 

41.7 

f 

7 
4.4 

12 
6.6 

12 
8.1 

25 
2.4 

4 
3.8 

6 

66 
8.1 

70 
3.1 

I          f 

}          ' 
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Table  Xn.— COMPOSITION  OF    FAMILIES  AND  CONDITION  OF   MEM 

AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES 

ALL  CITIES— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Composition  of  families  and  condition  of  memboB  a 
to  employment. 


NatiTlty  and  race  of  head  of  CunUy. 


Native 
of 

native 
par- 
ents. 


Native  of  lioraign  parents. 


Bohe- 
mian. 


Oer- 


Ottaer 


TotaL 


Male  members  (excluding  father)  16  jrears  of  age  and 
over: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

A  ♦  ««,v  /number. , 

^^iforlL ipercent.. 

Female  members  (excluding  mother)  16  years  of  age 
and  over: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  lunily 

A»«r/w.v  rnumber.. 

^^"^^^^ \peroent.. 

Children  14  and  15  years  of  age: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  funily 


At  school. . 
At  home.. 


At  work.. 


Children  under  14  years  of  a 


f  number. 
\p&t  oent. 
/number, 
iper  oent. 
/number. 
\per  oent. 


Number  of  families  havmg 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

At«hooi {5^.5-: 

Athom. {-"cSS: 

A«^»»*v  /number. 

^^'^^^^ iper  oent. 

Other  nonwage-eamers: 

Number  of  families  having 

Num  ber  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

Natural  family: 

Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  pa*  family 

Total  number  of  wage-earners 

Average  number  pa*  family 

Boarders  and  lodgers,  not  members  of  family: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  boarders  and  lodgers 

Average  number  per  family 

The  household: 

Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  per  family 


22 
26 
1.1 
24 
96.0 


48 
70 
1.6 
60 
84.3 

22 
23 
1.0 

8 
34.8 


15 
65.2 

32 

62 

1.0 

42 

67.7 

16 

25.8 

4 

6.5 

4 
4 

1.0 

301 
4.3 
178 
2.6 

18 
23 
1.3 

324 
4.6 


2 

4 

2.0 

4 

100.0 


6 

7 

1.4 

6 

71.4 

6 

8 

1.3 

1 
12.5 


7 
87.5 

9 

24 

2.7 

16 

62.5 

0 

37.5 


61 
6.1 

29 
2.9 

1 

2 

2.0 

63 
6.3 


29 
36 
1.2 
36 
97.2 


40 
76 
1.9 
66 
90.7 


35 

1.1 

4 

11.4 

1 

2.9 

30 

85.7 

44 

122 

2.8 

74 

60.7 

43 

35.2 

6 

4.1 

3 

3 

1.0 

382 
6.6 
217 
3.1 

4 

4 

1.0 

396 
5.6 


6 

7 

1.2 

6 

86.7 


16 
19 
1.3 
19 
100.0 

10 

13 

1.3 

2 

15.4 


11 
84.6 

13 
44 

3.4 

26 

60.1 

18 

40.9 


1 

1 

1.0 

116 
6.1 
66 

2.0 

3 

4 

1.3 

120 
6.3 


37 
47 
1.3 
45 
05.7 


60 
101 
1.7 

02 
91.1 

49 

56 

1.1 

7 

12.5 

1 

1.8 

48 

85.7 

66 

190 

2.0 

115 

60.5 

70 

36.0 

6 

2.6 

4 

4 

1.0 

600 
6.7 
301 
3.0 

8 
10 
1.3 

579 
5.8 


TABLE  Xm.— FAKILT  IKCOKB,  BY  CONDITIOK   OF  MEMBEKH  AS  TO 

EXPLOTMBNT. 

This  table  shows,  for  each  city  and  ail  cities  combined  for  represent- 
ative families  having  one  or  more  women  or  children  employees  in 
the  clothing  establishments  covered  by  this  investigation,  the  total 
family  income  and  the  income  from  certain  sources,  in  families  clas- 
sified as  having  father  at  work,  mother  at  work,  and  children  of  cer- 
tain specified  ages  at  work.  The  families  are  the  same  as  presented 
and  analyze'  *  ^receding  Table  XII.     The  data  in  regard  to 

the  incom  "  and  of  the  individual  workers  were  secured 
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BERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY 
COMBINED— Concluded. 

ALL  CITIKS—Concluded. 


NaUyfty  and  nee  of  head  of  tunlly. 

Mar- 

Foreign born. 

ginal 

Allna- 

num- 

ber. 

Bobe- 
mlan. 

Oer- 
man. 

He- 
brew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All  races. 

Uvities. 

«7 

108 

200 

271 

7 

• 
70 

12 

24 

763 

822 

8 

01 

141 

278 

365 

8 

107 

18 

35 

1,043 

1,115 

0 

1.4 

L4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

10 

.      80 

130 

260 

341 

8 

00 

18 

32 

086 

1,055 

}   " 

07.8 

08.6 

03.5 

03.4 

100.0 

02.5 

100.0 

01.4 

04.5 

04.6 

113 

163 

325 

473 

16 

134 

20 

40 

1,284 

1,302 

12 

166 

200 

537 

601 

24 

212 

24 

62 

2,015 

2,186 

13 

L6 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.2 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

14 

160 

276 

518 

645 

24 

201 

21 

56 

1.001 

2,052 

}    « 

06.4 

02.3 

06.5 

03.3 

100.0 

04.8 

87.5 

00.3 

04.3 

03.0 

103 

80 

100 

261 

13 

00 

8 

31 

704 

865 

16 

113 

00 

217 

286 

13 

107 

8 

36 

870 

058 

17 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

LO 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

18 

12 

10.6 

6 

6.3 

05 

18 

18.2 

6 

6.1 

75 

64 

20.5 

15 

6.0 

138 

66 

23.1 

25 

8.7 

105 

16 

15.0 

0 

8.4 

82 

3 
37.5 

8 
22.2 

5 

13.0 

23 

187 
21.3 
67 
7.6 
625 

202 
2L1 
68 
7.1 
688 

}   » 

i* 

7.7 
12 

}   « 

6* 

}   - 

84.1 

75.7 

63.6 

68.2 

02.3 

7C.6 

62.5 

63.0 

71.1 

71.8 

113 

114 

260 

743 

31 

137 

6 

33 

1,446 

1,544 

22 

200 

273 

710 

1,807 

61 

420 

11 

07 

3,687 

3,030 

23 

2.6 

2.4 

2.6 

2.4 

2.0 

3.1 

1.8 

2.0 

2.5 

2.6 

24 

210 

184 

482 

824 

31 

266 

10 

60 

2,076 

2,233 

25 

73.2 

67.4 

67.0 

45.6 

50.8 

62.0 

00.0 

61.0 

56.3 

56.7 

78 

74 

216 

067 

28 

162 

1 

36 

1,562 

1,648 

26 

26.1 

27.1 

30.4 

53.5 

45.0 

37.8 

0.1 

37.1 

42.4 

41.8 

2 
.7 

4 

4 
1.0 

038 

15 
6.5 

3 

3 

1.0 

1,171 

12 
1.7 

11 
13 

1.2 

2,434 

16 
.0 

22 
25 
1.1 

5,111 

2 
3.3 

1 
.2 

4 

6 
1.5 

1,164 

1 
1.0 

2 

2 

1.0 

332 

40 
1.3 

46 
53 
1.2 

11,441 

58 
1.5 

54 
61 
1.1 

12,311 

27 

28 

20 

30 

180 

102 

31 

5.0 

5.4 

6.2 

4.0 

4.4 

6.8 

4.3 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

32 

474 

685 

1,237 

2,743 

100 

528 

67 

173 

6,016 

6,405 

33 

3.0 

3.2 

3.2 

2.6 

2.5 

3.1 

2.8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

34 

11 

15 

1.4 

053 

21 
36 
1.7 

1,207 

74 
155 
2.1 

2,580 

267 
408 
1.0 

5,600 

16 
36 
2.3 

225 

12 
20 
1.7 

1,184 

7 

14 

2.0 

346 

308 
774 
1.0 

12,215 

424 
807 
1.0 

13,118 

35 

86 

37 

102 

38 

6.0 

5.6 

6.6 

5.4 

5.2 

7.0 

4.3 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

30 

in  the  home  from  members  of  the  family.  In  securing  the  earnings 
great  care  was  used  in  questioning  to  see  that  due  allowance  was 
made  for  changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year,  for  time  lost 
either  by  sickness,  irregularity  of  the  workers,  or  a  reduction  of  time 
or  of  the  working  force  in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  of  this 
careful  questioning,  the  reports  of  days  worked  and  earnings  secured 
were  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed 
records.  They  are,  however,  only  approximate,  sometimes  with  a 
considerable  error  in  the  case  of  the  individual  but  probably  not  far 
from  the  facts  when  taken  together  or  in  groups  of  any  considerable 
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number.  The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in 
detail  on  pages  352  and  353.  Like  the  preceding  table,  this  table 
shows  the  facts  for  families  arranged  by  nativity  and  race. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago  shows 
that  of  the  614  families  of  all  nativities  which  were  investigated  in 
that  city  the  average  gross  income  per  family — that  is,  the  total 
earnings  of  all  members  of  the  family  plus  any  income  the  family  may 
have  had  from  any  other  source — ^was  $1,003.  Of  this  amount  S938 
was  paid  into  the  family  fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  family  as 
such,  the  difference  being  the  amount  retained  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  family  for  their  personal  expenses.  Following  this  the 
families  are  classified  according  to  their  several  sources  of  income, 

Tablb  XIII.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND  INCOME 

MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  AGES 

CITIES  COMBINED. 

OHICACK). 


NaUvlty  and  race  of  hewl  of  ftoiily. 

Mar- 

gliiftl 
mnn- 

Native 
of 

native 
par- 
ents. 

NaUve  of  foreign  parents. 

Inc. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Oer- 

Other 
races. 

ToUL 

1 

Total  nnmbfr  of  tunilliw 

8 
81,170 
81,133 

6 
81,240 
81,236 

66.0 
66.6 

4 
81,166 
81,156 

8600 

44.0 

44.0 

2 

3 

81,230 

81,070 

8708 
8558 

8472 
8372 

68.0 

62.1 

6 

6 
81,260 
81,195 

10 
8002 

8877 

7 
81,053 
81,017 

8606 

48.0 

40.7 

6 
8676 
8676 

8310 
46.0 

46.0 

2 

81,749 
81,624 

8086 

8660 

SS 

30.2 
34.6 

3 

6 

81,443 

81,360 

Digit 

4 

8753 
8763 

4 

8753 
8753 

8640 
73.0 

73.0 

1 
8642 
8642 

8315 
40.1 

40.1 

2 
8816 
8707 

1 
8717 
8717 

8625 
73.2 

73.2 

1 
8016 
8606 

8640 
60.0 

77.6 

16 
8854 
8825 

12 

t^ 

8622 

66.4 

67.7 

i£ 

8340 
48.5 

6a6 

2 

4 
81,740 
81,624 

8686 

8660 

80.2 
34.6 

6 

7 
81,102 
81,006 

3 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

3 

4 

A  venun  net  inoome  (amoont  pdd  into  femlly  fond) 
FsmiliM  with  lather  at  work 

5 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

6 
7 

Averse  netincome  (amount  paid  into  family  ftmd) 

per  family. 
A  Tfragf  fftrnlng^  a'  flathen 

8 
0 

10 

Per  cent  of  eamlnp  of  tathen  of  gross  inoinne  of 

families.        ^^ 
Percent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  netinoomeof  fami- 

FamiUM  with  mother  at  work 

11 

12 
13 

Average  gross  inoome  per  family 

Avenue  net  inoome  (amount  pud  into  family  fond) 

Average  earnings  of  inoth«r*T 

14 

16 

16 

Per  c«at  of  earninp  of  mothos  of  gross  inoome  (4 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  motbm  of  net  Inoome  ol 
ftoUUea. 

Families  with  males  16  and  over  at  work 

17 

Number  of  males  16  and  over  at  work 

18 

Average  gross  income  per  funilv 

19 

A  ven^  net  inoome  (amount  paid  into  fiimily  Itmd) 

Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  famUy  fund 

by  males  16  and  over. 

Average  earnings  per  male  16  and  over 

Average  amount  pidd  into  fiunily  fund  per  male  16 

and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16  and  over  of  gross 

inoome  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  males 

16  and  over  of  net  tnoome  of  temUies. 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at  work 

20 

21 

28 

23 

24 

25 

35 

zed  by  V 

2 
2 

8816 
8707 

Zoo 

27 

Number  of  females  16  and  over  at  work 

88 

20 

Aven^net  in^                             ^to  family  ftmd) 
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and  certain  facts  are  shown  in  regard  to  these  sources.  The  classifi- 
cation is  for  f amiUes  having  father  at  work,  mother  at  work,  males 
16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  finales  16  years  of  age  and  over 
at  work,  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  W(»:k,  children  under  14 
at  work,  and  families  with  incomes  from  other  sources.  For  the 
439  famihes  with  father  at  work,  the  average  gross  income  was 
SI, 035,  the  average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund  per 
family)  S989.  Of  the  average  gross  income  the  fathers  earned  $461, 
or  44.6  per  cent,  which  amount  was,  as  compared  with  the  net  income 
of  the  family,  46.6  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  remaining  groups 
and  for  the  other  cities  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 


FROM  CERTAIN   SOURCES  IN   FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK, 
AT  WORK,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR  ALL 

CHICAOO. 


Nativity  ud  race  of  hflMl  of  family. 

Foreign  bom. 

▲Una- 
tivlttos. 

Ifaiw 

gioal 
num- 

mill. 

Ger- 

Hebnw. 

ItaUan. 

Uthu- 

PoUah. 

ScaiKll- 
navlaiL 

Otter 
noes. 

AH 

ber. 

150 
fl,04S 
tl,001 

03 
$1,280 
$1,000 

60 
$1,009 

iooi 

m 

$002 
$034 

2 
$1,081 
$1,081 

102 
$1,000 
$i;040 

34 

$1,132 

i968 

88 
$003 

$873 

500 

31{006 

iB39 

014 

$1,003 

k38 

1 
2 
8 

92 

$1,136 
tl,110 

44 

$1,288 
$1,160 

34 

$1,110 
$1,030 

93 
$004 

$048 

2 
$1,081 
$1,031 

118 
$1,159 
$1,U6 

16 
$1,297 
$1,068 

29 
$834 
$834 

422 

489 

4 
6 
6 

tsn 

44.8 

$648 
42.7 

$426 
38.8 

$346 
62.0 

$616 
60.0 

$486 

41.8 

$616 
89.7 

$490 
61.1 

$467 
44.1 

$401 
44.0 

7 
8 

48.8 

47.3 

41.0 

63.2 

60.0 

43.6 

47.6 

61.1 

40.2 

40.6 

9 

28 
1770 
$729 

8 
$703 
$703 

4 
$442 
$442 

07 
$661 
$637 

17 

$748 
$733 

8 
1896 
$796 

17 
$756 
$722 

148 
$071 
$643 

101 
$086 
$056 

10 

11 

12 

$183 
21.8 

2ft.l 

62 

86 

$1,324 

$1,210 

$328 

41.8 

41.3 

28 

36 

$1,067 

$1,304 

$278 
08.8 

03.8 

26 

40 

$1,863 

$1,100 

$169 
28.8 

29.6 

26 

33 

$986 

$809 

$202 
27.0 

97.6 

66 

90 

$1,362 

$1,251 

$317 
86.4 

89.8 

12 

18 

$1,380 

$1,092 

$253 
88.4 

86.0 

11 

18 

$1,284 

$1,180 

$200 

39.7 

31.1 

230 

821 

$1,384 

$1,186 

$214 
81.3 

82.7 

234 

828 

$1,837 

$1,190 

18 

14 

16 

1 

1 

$924 

$024 

16 
17 
18 
10 

$662 
$400 

$604 

$379 

$011 
$400 

ss 

$350 
$350 

$537 
$440 

$086 
$402 

$656 
$564 

$656 

$489 

$500 

$441 

20 
31 

$408 

$342 

$616 
$296 

$882 
$293 

$292 

$242 

$260 
$260 

$894 

$327 

$428 
$306 

$402 
$346 

$400 
$314 

$400 
$314 

23 
33 

41.7 

89.8 

46.2 

41.8 

27.1 

89.7 

40.0 

61.8 

41.8 

41.9 

34 

38.2 

99.1 

40.2 

80.7 

27.1 

86.7 

43.8 

47.8 

80.0 

87.0 

36 

106 

163 

$1,126 

$1,070 

60 

81 

$1,178 

$1,144 

89 

89 
49 

1 

2 

$1,137 

$1,137 

120 
181 

19 
31 

23 

32 

$984 

$900 

399 
568 

$1,139 
$1,064 

409 

001 

$1,141 

$1,067 

36 
27 
38 

99 
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640       WOMAN  AND  OHIU)  WAOE-EABNEB8 — ^MEN's  CLOTHINO. 

Table  Xm.-^TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND  INCOME 
MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

CHICACK) — Concluded. 


Composition  of  fiunlly,  q;>eolfled  aouroes  of  income,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  funily . 

Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 

Native 
of 

native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

ber. 

Bohe. 
mian. 

Oer- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

30 
31 

32 
33 

34 

35 

36 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at  work— Concluded. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  females  16  and  over. . 

by  females  16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  female  16  and  over 

16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16  and  over  of  gross 

income  of  famjiifup, 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  familv  fund  by 

females  16  and  over  of  net  income  of  famllJm. 

Families  with  children  14  and  15  at  work 

$408 
$389 

$336 
$324 

81.8 

32.5 

$424 
$424 

$554 
$554 

29.4 

31.2 

6 

7 

$1^087 

i996 

$38 

$32 
3.6 

8.8 

3 
3 

$790 
$790 

$114 
$114 
14.5 

14.5 

$208 

$96 

$206 

$96 

25.4 
13.9 

1 

1 

$717 

$717 

$22 
$22 
3.1 

8.1 

SSI7 

$294 

$241 
$210 

28.3 

26.7 

10 

11 

$931 

$006 

$50 
$54 
6.3 

6.5 

37 

Number  of  children  14  and  15  at  work 

38 

39 
40 

A  versSe  net  income  (amount  paid  into  &mily  ftmd) 
Average  earningii  per  family  of  childr^m  14  and  ifi. . 

41 

Averaf e  Mtmlnra  ner  child '14  and  15 

42 
43 

44 

Per  cent  of  eamhigs  of  children  14  and  15  of  gross 

income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  net 

income  of  families. 

FmtiIIImi  with  f>hllHnm  imdAr  14  at  work. 

45 

Number  of  children  under  Hat  work 

46 

Average  grow  income  per  fomily ^ 

47 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
Average  <A>^ing«p  p<ir  fi^m||y  nf  nhildrm  iinder  14. . 

48 

40 

A  vemge  eamingii  i^r  child  t»^d<»r  M  , ,      r  -  - 

50 

Per  cc»at  of  earnings  of  diildren  under  14  of  gross 

income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  net 

income  of  families. 

Families  having  income  from  other  sources 

51 

52 

3 

$1,131 
$1,031 

$178 
15.7 

17.3 

4 
$866 
$858 

$189 
2.2 

2.2 

8 
$808 
$898 

$52 

5.8 

5.8 

1 

$n7 

$717 

$130 
18.1 

18.1 

8 
$855 
$855 

$130 
15.2 

15.2 

53 

Average  gross  ixioome  per  lEunily 

54 

55 
66 

57 

Average  net  Income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

perfiunily. 

Average  Income  per  fiunily  fh>m  other  sources 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  gross 

income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  net 

income  of  families. 

BOCHBSTEB. 


Total  number  of  funnies 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Avemce  net  Income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 

Families  with  fiither  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  fiunily 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  Into  CEtmily  ftmd) 

per  fiunily. 

Average  earnings  of  fotbers 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fiithera  of  gross  income  of 

funilles. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  flithen  of  net  income  of 


18 
$1,301 
$1,170 


17 
$1,312 
$1,173 

$611 
46.6 

52.1 


3 
$809 

$791 


3 

$972 

$675 
03.0 


21 
$1,330 
$1,116 


19 
$1,288 
$1,153 

$618 
47.9 

53.6 
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FROM   CERTAIN   SOURCES   IN   FAMILIES   WITH   FATHER  AT  WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  ETC. -Continued. 

CHICAGO— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  Cunily. 

Foreign  born. 

AUna- 

Ifaiw 

ginal 
num- 

ber. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Oer- 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

LIthu- 

PoUsh. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

AU 
races. 

tivltiea. 

1465 
$438 

$564 
$484 

$496 
$462 

$321 
$311 

$637 
$637 

$456 

$443 

$401 
$291 

$375 
$370 

$453 

$425 

$461 
$423 

80 
81 

$321 
$309 

$348 
$290 

$280 
$261 

$256 
$248 

$319 
$319 

$302 
$294 

SS 

$269 

$266 

$307 
$288 

$307 
$288 

83 
88 

40.4 

40.0 

42.4 

36.4 

56.0 

39.9 

33.0 

38.1 

39.8 

30.6 

9f 

40.0 

42.8 

43.3 

37.2 

56.0 

40.4 

29.2 

38.6 

40.3 

40.0 

86 

42 

80 

$1,061 

$1,014 

22 

23 

$1,253 

$1,000 

18 

18 

$1,033 

|876 

30 

31 

$673 

$667 

2 

2 

$1,031 

$1,031 

73 

75 

$1,112 

$1,064 

5 

5 

$1,293 

$1,287 

10 

10 

$784 

$756 

242 
253 

$1^ 
i076 

282 

264 

86 
37 
88 

80 

11.2 

0.0 

$106 
$106 
10.6 

1!^ 

20.9 

$72 
$72 
7.0 

$105 

$102 

9.4 

$102 
$102 
7.9 

$93 
$93 

11.8 

$110 
11.1 

$113 
$108 
11.0 

40 
41 
43 

11.7 

11.4 

12.4 

21.6 

7.0 

9.8 

8.3 

12.3 

11.8 

11.6 

48 

2 
2 

$1,107 
$1,107 

1 

1 

$940 

$940 

1 

1 

$369 

$360 

4 
4 

$881 
$881 

4 

4 

$881 

$881 

44 

46 

46 

47 

$61 
$61 
6.5 

6.6 

76 
$1,171 
$1,130 

$100 
14.4 

16.0 

$34 
$34 

9.2 

9.2 

57 

$1,287 
$1,228 

$30 
$30 

4.4 

4.4 

226 
$1,151 
$1,071 

4.4 
4.4 

237 
$1,141 
$1,063 

48 

40 

60 

61 

20 
$1,429 
f  1,222 

13 
$086 
$819 

28 
$705 
$091 

10 
$1,279 
$1,015 

14 
$874 
$832 

68 

63 

64 

$164 
11.6 

13.4 

$60 
6.1 

7.4 

$118 
16.7 

17.1 

$169 
13.1 

13.7 

$114 
8.9 

11.2 

$63 
7.2 

7.5 

$147 
12.7 

13.6 

$146 
12.8 

13.8 

66 

60 

67 

BOCHXSTES. 


38 
$1,470 
$1,231 

30 
$1,560 
$1,334 

$627 
40.2 

47.0 

31 

26 
$1,272 
$1,068 

$453 

36.6 

42.4 

14 
$773 
$751 

11 

US 

$368 

46.0 

46.0 

6 
$1,060 
$1,050 

$480 
46.8 

45.8 

7 
$1,177 
$1,061 

5 
$1,185 
$1,135 

$680 
57.4 

50.0 

08 
$1,223 
$1,051 

77 
$1,207 
$1,134 

$525 
40.6 

46.3 

110 
$1,226 
$1,063 

06 

$1438 

$643 
42.0 

47.8 

1 

a 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

49^^—8.  Doc  646,  61-2,  vol 
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642       WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EABKEBS — MEK's  CliOTHINQ. 

Table  Xm.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND  INCOME 
MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

BOCHSSTEB—Concluded. 


Composition  of  family,  spedfied  sources  of  income,  eto. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  flunUy. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Native 
of 

native 
par- 
ents. 

ber. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Oer- 
maa. 

Other 
raocB. 

TotaL 

10 

Families  with  mother  at  work 

S180 
1&4 

1&4 

8 

9 

11,607 

81,432 

$612 
8338 

$465 
$300 

31.9 

23.6 

10 

21 

$1,639 

$1,403 

SI 

$289 

$243 

37.0 
36u0 

7 

8 

$1,237 

$1,192 

$152 
$133 
12.3 

12.8 

7 

$1,277 
$1,152 

$62 
4.1 

4.5 

1 

$264 
30.9 

30.9 

2 

2 

$877 

$780 

$307 
$190 

35.0 

2&0 

1 

1 

$1,324 

$1,090 

$63 
$63 

4.8 

5.8 

8 
$869 

$791 

$106 
12.2 

13.4 

9 
$961 
$961 

$189 
19.7 

19.7 
8 

$613 
$338 

$465 
$300 

31.9 

23.6 

12 

23 

$1,612 

$1,296 

$557 
$458 

$291 
$239 

3^.8 

36.3 

8 

9 

$1,348 

$1,179 

$141 
$125 
11.3 

11.9 

10 
$1,155 
$1,044 

$68 
6.9 

6.6 

11 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

12 

per&mily. 
Average  earnings  of  mothers 

13 

14 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  moUiers  of  gross  Inoome  of 

families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mottiers  of  net  income  of 

families. 

Families  with  vnak^  16  and  ovw  at  w<orV- 

15 

16 

17 

Number  of  males  16  and  ow  at  wwk 

18 

19 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  liunily  fund) 

per  family. 
Average  etfnings  per  family  of  males  16  and  over. . . 

90 

21 

Average  amount  ver  family  paid  into  family  fund 

by  males  16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  male  16  and  over^ 

22 

23 

Average  amount  paid  into  f^imiiy  fund  per  male  16 

and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16  and  over  of  gross 

income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  funllv  fund  by  males 

16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Famlllee  with  C^^miUAfi  lA  and  ovnr  at  work. 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Number  of  females  16  and  over  at  work 

28 

Average  gross  Inoome  per  fsmlly 

29 

Average  net  income  (iwiount  paid  into  family  fund) 

per  &nily. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  females  16  and  over. . 

30 

31 

by  females  16  and  over. 
Average  earnings  per  female  16  and  over 

32 



33 

Average  amount  paid  Into  fiunily  fund  per  female 

16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16  and  over  of  gross 

inoome  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  ftmd  by  females 

16  and  over  of  net  Inoome  of  families. 

FamiUea  with  children  14  and  15  at  work 

34 

35 

86 

37 

Number  of  children  14  ^nd  15  at  work , , . , , 

38 

39 

pernunily. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  14  and  15. . 

40 

41 

42 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  gross 
Inoome  of  families. 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  net  In- 
come of  lamilies. 

Fa^nliie^T  having  Incom A  from  other  soumef. ....    . 

43 

44 

46 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

46 

Average  net  inoome  (amount  paid  Into  family  fund) 
per  utmlly. 

47 

48 

Per  cent  of  income  lh>m  other  sources  of  groes  In- 
oome of  families. 

Per  cent  of  inoome  fhnn  other  sources  of  net  Inoome 
of  families. 

40 
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FROM  CERTAIN   SOURCES   IN   FAMILIES   WITH   FATHER  AT  WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  ETC-Oontinued. 

B0CHS8TXE— Concluded. 


Bohe- 
mian. 


Naitivttj  and  race  of  head  of  family. 


Foreign  born. 


G«p. 


Hebrew. 


Italian. 


Lithu- 
anian. 


Polish. 


Scandi- 
navian. 


Other 
races. 


All 
races. 


All  nap 
tivities. 


Mai^ 

ginal 

ber.' 


7 

1966 
1966 

1247 
25.6 

26.6 


22 


$1,660 
$1,338 


$612 
$380 


$408 
$254 


36.9 
28.4 


25 

52 

$1,613 

$1,293 

$601 
$531 

$332 
$256 

42.8 

41.1 


21 

23 

$1,532 

$1,3^ 

$165 
$151 
10.8 

12.1 


22 
$1,122 
$1,306 

$49 
3.1 

3.8 


5 
$634 
$634 

$207 
32.6 

32.6 


19 

25 

$1,469 

$1,163 

$539 
$328 

$410 
$250 

36.7 

28.2 


20 

43 

$1,289 

$1,048 

$456 


$275 
$223 


35.3 
35.1 


5 

5 

$914 

$877 

$130 
$130 
14.3 

14.9 


16 
$996 
$838 


$77 
7.8 


9.2 


9 
$636 


$207 
32.6 

32.6 

4 

5 

$1,010 

$982 

$356 
$329 

$285 
$263 

35.3 

33.5 

6 

12 

$1,071 

$1,021 

$466 
$435 

$233 
$217 

43.6 

42.6 


1 

1 

$1,010 

$1,010 


$75 
$75 
7.4 

7.4 


9 
$779 
$758 

$68 
8.7 

8.9 


1 
$660 
$660 

$190 
28.8 

28.8 


3 

4 

$1,485 

$1,327 

$526 
$400 

$395 
$300 

35.4 

30.1 

6 

10 

$1,102 

$1,023 

$510 

$494 

$306 
$296 

46.2 

48.3 


3 

3 

$725 

$725 

$187 
$187 
25.7 

25.7 


5 

$927 
$027 

$74 
7.9 

7.9 


2 
$720 
$654 

$172 
23.8 

26.2 


$432 
$207 


$308 
$812 


36.0 
27.9 


2 
4 

$1,455 
$1,305 

$768 
$768 


$384 
52.8 
58.8 


5 
5 

$1,202 
$1,129 

$145 
$145 
12.1 

12.8 


2 

$1,666 
$1,516 


2.3 
2.5 


24 
$740 
$734 

$215 
29.1 


5  53 

7  74 

$1,201  $1,460 

$1,066  $1,222 


$545 
$351 

$390 
$351 

36.6 

28.7 

65 

121 

$1,382 

$1,145 

$662 
$461 

$302 
$248 

40.7 

40.3 


35 

37 

$1,313 

$1,196 

$157 
$148 
11.9 

13.1 


54 

$1,216 
$1,049 

$63 
5.1 

6.0 


$800 
$790 

$208 
26.0 

26.1 

61 

83 

$1,505 

$1,250 

$540 
$349 

$397 
$257 

35.9 

27.9 


77 
144 

$1,402 
$1,169 

$661 
$460 

$800 
$246 

40.0 

39.4 


43 

46 

$1,301 

$1,193 

$154 
$144 
11.8 

12.0 


64 
$1,206 
$1,018 

$63 
5.3 

6.1 


10 
11 
12 

13 
14 

15 


16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

25 


26 
27 
28 
20 

3a 

31 

32 
33 

34 

35 


36 
37 
38 


40 
41 
42 


44 
45 

46 

47 
48 
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644       WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAOE-EABNEB8 MEn's  CIXXTHING. 

Table  Xm.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND  INCOME 
MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

NBW  TOBK. 


Composition  of  fiunily,  spedfled  sources  of  Income,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  funlly. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Native 
of 

native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

ber. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Oer- 
man. 

Other 
raoes. 

Total. 

1 

Total  pxinii>p.r  of  families    . ,, .    ... 

2 
3757 
$757 

1 
$1,000 
$1,000 

$300 

30.0 

3ao 

2 

$757 
$757 

$205 
39.0 

39.0 

5 

4 

$739 
$739 

$407 
67.3 

67.3 

3 
$863 
$863 

$266 
30.7 

30.7 

1 

1 

$1,625 

$1,153 

$782 
$200 

$782 
$200 

45.0 

22.5 

2 

4 

$097 

$761 

$633 
$533 

$267 
$367 

53.5 

70.1 

2 
$871 
$871 

$225 

5ao 
sao 

1 

$1,300 
$1,300 

$460 
34.6 

34.6 

2 
8 

$8n 

$871 

$534 
$534 

$356 
$366 

61.3 

61.3 

7 
$903 
$836 

6 
$680 
$680 

$443 

65.1 

65.1 

4 
$972 
$972 

$311 
32.0 

32.0 

1 

1 

$1,625 

$1,153 

$732 
$260 

$732 
$260 

45.0 

22.5 

4 

7 

$934 

$816 

$533 
$533 

$305 
$306 

57.1 

65.4 

2 

Ayerage  gross  Income  per  family 

3 

4 

Families  with  father  at  work 

5 
6 

7 

per  family. 
Average  earnings  of  fathnv 

8 
0 

10 

Per  coit  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  gross  income  of 
fiimiUes. 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  tethers  of  net  Income  of  fam- 
ilies. 

Families  with  mothpr  at  wn'k 

11 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

12 
13 

Aven^  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

per  wmlly. 
Average  earning"  n(  mothMtp, .  

14 
15 

16 

Per  coat  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  groea  income  of 

iamiliea.        ^^ 
Per  coit  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  net  income  of 

families. 

Families  with  males  16  and  over  at  work 

17 

Number  of  males  16  and  over  at  work 

18 

10 

Average  net  Income  (amount  paid  Into  family  fund) 
perfomlly. 

20 

21 

Average  amount  per  family  paid  Into  fiimlly  fund 

by  male  16  and  over. 
Average  «HMT»inm  per  male  '6  and  over 

22 

23 

and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16  and  over  of  gross 

income  of  ftunlUes. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  Into  funllv  fund  by  males 

16  and  over  of  net  taicome  of  families. 

Families  with  fpmales  16  and  over  At  work 

24 

26 

26 

1 

2 

$614 

$614 

iss 

$204 
$204 

70.4 

79.4 

1 

1 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$175 
17.5 

27 

Number  of  fenules  16  and  over  at  work 

28 

Average  gross  Income  per  family 

20 

80 

81 

82 
33 

34 

86 

36 

per  ramlly. 

by  females  16  and  over. 

16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16  and  over  of  gross 

income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  females 

16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  chlldmi  14  and  15  at  work 

87 

Number  of  children  14  and  15  at  work 

38 

Averase  irnrns  in<^nip  npr  fMnilv 

30 

A  ven^  net  Income  (amount  pajd  into  family  fund) 
Averaffeeaminnner child  14 and  15.  .  . 

40 

41 

42 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  chlldx«n  14  and  15  of  gross 

income  of  families. 
Pa  cent  of  eamingB  of  diUdien  14  and  15  of  net 

income  of  famUy. 

41 
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FROM  CERTAIN   SOURCES   IN  FAMILIES   WITH   FATHER  AT   WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  ETC.—ConUnued. 

NBW  TOBK. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Foreign  bom. 

Allnar 
tivities. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Bobe. 
mian. 

Oer- 
man. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Litho- 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

ber. 

1 
81,566 
81,371 

1 
81,656 
81,371 

8867 
55.7 

63.2 

48 
81,116 
81,049 

21 
81,261 
81,178 

8406 
32.1 

34.4 

8 
8601 
8551 

8194 
32.2 

35.1 

26 

34 

81,423 

81,237 

8634 
8497 

8485 
8380 

44.6 

40.2 

44 

77 
81,169 
81.060 

8584 
8555 

8334 
8317 

5ao 

52.4 

1 

1 

8028 

8028 

til 

13.8 
13.8 

95 
8957 
8856 

66 

81.067 

i034 

8425 
30.9 

45.5 

5 
8736 
8683 

8255 
34.7 

37.3 

46 

50 

81,150 

i022 

8455 

8293 

8355 
8229 

39.6 

31.8 

87 

130 

8083 

8846 

8408 
8356 

8273 
8238 

41.5 

42.1 

16 

18 

8096 

8841 

8123 
8100 
12.3 

14.6 

•       605 
8583 

8577 

562 
8577 
8675 

8302 
52.3 

52.5 

528 
8510 
8506 

8110 
23.4 

23.6 

150 
196 

SS 

8360 
8350 

8206 
8281 

41.3 

40.3 

291 

431 

8777 

8767 

8327 
8324 

8221 
8218 

42.1 

42.2 

71 

75 

8716 

8716 

8120 
8113 
16.7 

16.7 

1 
8435 
8435 

1 
8435 
8435 

8260 
50.8 

50.8 

1 
8435 
8435 

8175 
40.2 

40.2 

1 
8300 
8300 

3 
8843 
8843 

844 
8657 
8687 

651 
8660 
8632 

8319 
49.0 

50.4 

543 

8512 
8506 

8122 
23.8 

24.0 

234 

296 

81.005 

1923 

8418 
8358 

8331 
8283 

41.6 

38.8 

426 

644 

8862 

8815 

8360 
8354 

8244 
8234 

42.0 

43.4 

80 

06 

8764 

8736 

8121 
8113 
15.8 

16.4 

853 
8660 
8630 

657 
8651 
8633 

8320 
40.1 

50.5 

540 
8516 
8512 

8124 
24.0 

24.2 

235 

297 

81.008 

i024 

8420 
8358 

8332 
8283 

41.6 

38.7 

431 

663 

8862 

8815 

8371 
8356 

8245 
8235 

43.1 

43.0 

90 

96 

8767 

8739 

8121 
8114 
15.8 

16.4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

0 

7 

8 

9 

1 
8300 

8300 

8135 
45.0 

45.0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

1 

1 

81,566 

81,371 

8320 
8135 

8135 
2a6 
9.8 

1 

2 

81,556 

81,371 

8360 
8360 

8185 
8185 

23.7 

26.9 

2 

4 

8039 

8030 

8764 
8764 

8382 
8382 

81.4 

81.4 

3 

4 

8843 

8843 

8250 
8250 

8187 
8187 

20.6 

20.6 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

32 

33 

84 

85 

1 

1 

8300 

8300 

8166 

SfS 

56.0 

96 

37 

38 

30 

40 

41 

42 

43 
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646      WOMAK  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EABNSBS — ^MEN's  CLOTHING. 

Table  XHI.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND  INOCttfE 
MOTHER  AT  WORK.  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

NEW  TOBX— Concluded. 


Composttkm  of  flunlly.  speoifled  souioes  of  inoome,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  temUy . 

Mar- 

giiial 
num- 

Native 

of 
native 

P^ 
ents. 

ber. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

G«r- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

44 

Families  with  children  under  14  at  work 

46 

Number  of  children  under  14  at  worlc 

46 

Average  gross  income  per  CEunily 

47 

A ven^  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  tand) 
Aytngf  earnings  per  family  of  children  under  14. . . 

48 

40 

Average  earnings  per  child  undw  14 

£0 

Per  c^t  of  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  gross 

Inootne  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  net 

income  of  families. 

Families  having  income  ftam  other  sources 

61 

62 

2 
$757 
$757 

$21 
2.7 

2.7 

63 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Averitfenet  income  (amount  paid  hito  family  fund) 

Average  Income  per  family  from  other  sources 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  gross  in- 
come of  families. 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  net  income 
of  families. 

64 

65 

66 

67 

PHILADSLPHIA. 


Total  number  of  families 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
pernmily. 

Families  with  father  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

per  family. 

Average  earnings  <rf  fathers 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  gross  income  of 

families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  net  income  of 

ftmUlies. 


Families  with  mother  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 

Average  earnings  of  mothers 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  gross  income  of 


Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  net  income  of 
families. 


Families  with  males  16  and  over  at  work. . 
Number  of  males  16  and  over  at  work . 
Average  gross  Income  per  family . 


Average  net  income  (amount  paid  Into  fiimily  fund ) 

per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  CEunily  of  males  16  and  over. . 
Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  fkmily  fund 

by  males  16  ana  over. 

Average  earnings  per  male  16  and  over 

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  male  16 

and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16  and  over  of  gross 

income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  males 

16  and  over  of  net  inoome  of  families. 


28 
$837 
$779 


18 
$887 

$800 

$556 

62.7 

64.7 


14 
$656 
$619 

$187 
28.6 

30.2 


9 

0 

$017 

$808 

$336 

$249 

$336 
$249 

36.7 

3a8 


7 
$778 
$7a3 


3 
$1,188 
$1,013 

$612 
51.6 

60.4 


4 
$651 
$651 

$aoo 

3a7 

3a7 


3 

4 

$1,228 

$1,063 

$501 
$416 

$443 
$312 

4&1 

30.6 


4 
$800 
$800 


3 
$1,005 
$1,005 

$458 

45.6 

45.6 


1 

$221 
$221 

$65 
29.4 

29.4 


2 

2 

$1,268 

$1,268 

$300 
$300 

$300 
$300 

23.7 

23.7 


11 
$780 
$741 


6 
$1,007 
$1,009 

$636 
48.8 

63.0 


6 
$665 
$565 

$173 
3a6 

30.6 


$1,244 
$1,130 

$476 


$396 
$306 


38.2 
32.4 
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FROM   CERTAIN   SOURCES   IN   FAMILIES   WITH  FATHER  AT   WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  ETC.— Continued. 

NEW  TOBK. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  fiunfly. 

Foreign  boni. 

Allnar 
tivities. 

Mar. 

Stoal 
num- 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Oer- 
man. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Litha- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

AU 
races. 

ber. 

1 
91,566 
91,371 

1 
91,656 
91,371 

9867 
55.7 

63.2 

48 
91,116 
91,040 

21 
91,261 
91,178 

9406 
32.1 

34.4 

8 
9601 
9551 

9194 
32.2 

35.1 

26 

34 

91,423 

91,237 

9634 
9497 

9485 
9380 

44.6 

40.2 

44 

77 
91,169 
91,060 

9584 
9555 

9334 
9317 

6ao 

63.4 

1 

1 

9028 

9928 

9128 
9128 
18.8 

13.8 

95 
9967 
9856 

66 

91^067 

i034 

9425 
39.9 

45.5 

5 
9736 
9663 

9255 
34.7 

37.3 

46 

69 

91,160 

9922 

9455 

9293 

9355 
9229 

39.6 

31.8 

87 

130 

9083 

9846 

9408 
9366 

9273 
9238 

41.5 

42.1 

16 

18 

9996 

9841 

9123 
9100 
12.3 

14.6 

•       605 
9583 

9577 

662 
9577 
9575 

9302 
62.3 

62.5 

628 
9510 
9606 

9119 
23.4 

23.6 

169 

198 

9893 

9869 

9369 
9360 

9296 
9281 

41.3 

40.3 

291 

431 

9777 

9767 

9327 
9324 

9221 
9218 

42.1 

42.2 

71 

75 

9716 

9716 

9120 
9113 
16.7 

16.7 

1 
9435 
9435 

1 
9435 
9435 

9260 
69.8 

69.8 

1 
9435 
9435 

9175 
40.2 

40.2 

1 
9300 
9300 

3 
9843 
9843 

844 
9657 
9637 

651 
9660 
9632 

9319 
40.0 

60.4 

543 
9512 
9606 

9122 
23.8 

24.0 

234 

296 

9418 
9358 

9331 
9283 

41.6 

38.8 

426 

644 

9862 

9815 

9360 
9354 

9244 
9234 

42.9 

43.4 

89 
96 

15.8 
16.4 

853 
9660 
9639 

657 
9651 
9633 

9320 
40.1 

50.5 

549 
9516 
9512 

9124 
24.0 

24.2 

235 
297 

9420 
9358 

9332 
9283 

41.6 

38.7 

431 
653 

ss 

9371 
9356 

9245 
9235 

43.1 

43.9 

90 
.     96 
9767 
9739 

JiS 

15.8 
16.4 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

1 
9300 
9300 

9135 
45.0 

45.0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

1 

1 

91,566 

91,371 

9320 
9135 

9320 
9135 

20.6 

9.8 

1 

2 

91,566 

91,371 

9360 
9369 

9185 
9185 

23.7 

26.0 

2 
4 

9764 
9764 

9382 

9382 

81.4 
81.4 

3 

4 

9843 

9843 

9260 
9260 

9187 
9187 

29.6 

29.6 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

ao 

81 

82 

33 

84 

85 

1 

1 

9300 

9300 

9166 

r. 

55.0 

96 

87 

38 

30 

40 

41 

42 

43 
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648      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNEBS — MEN^S  CLOTHING. 

Table  Xm.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND  INCOME 
MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Composition  of  fiunlly ,  spedfled  sooroes  of  income,  eto. 


Families  with  females  16  and  over  at  work 

Number  of  females  10  and  over  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  funily 

Averace  net  income  (amount  paid  into  fiunily  fund) 

per  »mily. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  females  16  and  over . 
Average  toiount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund 

by  females  16  and  over. 

Average  earnings  per  female  16  and  over 

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  female 

16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16  and  over  of  gross 

income  of  Hunilies. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  Into  fEunllv  fimd  by 

females  16  and  over  of  net  Income  of  umilles. 


Families  with  children  14  and  15  at  work 

Number  of  children  14  and  15  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  Into  family  fund) 

per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  fomlly  of  children  14  and  15. . 

Average  earnings  per  child  14  and  15 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  gross 

Income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  net 

Income  of  families. 


Families  with  children  under  14  at  work 

Number  of  children  under  14  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  Into  family  fund) 

per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  under  14. . 

Average  earnings  per  child  under  14  at  work 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  diildren  under  14  of  gross 

income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  net 

income  of  families. 


Families  having  income  from  other  sources 

Average  gross  Income  per  family 

Average  net  Income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

per  family. 

Average  income  per  family  fh>m  other  sources 

Per  cent  of  Income  from  other  sources  of  gross 

Income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  net  income 

of  families. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  ftoiily . 


Native 
of 

native 
par- 
ents. 


20 

28 

$856 

1793 

1330 


8236 
8206 


38.5 
36.4 


4 
4 

81,283 
81,244 

806 
896 
7.4 

7.7 


14 
8667 
8578 

856 
&4 

9.7 


Native  of  foreign  parents. 


Bohe-      Qti-      Other 


2 

3 

8589 

8580 

8224 
8224 

8140 
8140 

38.1 

38.1 


4 

4 

8067 

8835 

848 
848 
5.0 

5.7 


5 
8843 
8738 

879 
9.4 

10.8 


3 

4 

8744 

8744 

8310 
8310 

8233 
8233 

41.7 

41.7 


2 

2 

8743 

8743 


11.4 
11.4 


8221 
8221 


896 
43.4 


43.4 


Total. 


8276 
8276 

8197 
8197 

40.5 

40.5 


6 

6 

8802 

88D4 

860 
860 
6.8 

7.5 


6 
8740 
8652 


11.1 
12.6 


BALTIMOBE. 


1 

Total  number  of  feunilies 

32 
8790 
8738 

20 

8506 

55.0 

50.2 

37 
8820 

8772 

24 
8050 
8885 

8442 
46.5 

50.0 

8 
8061 
8024 

6 
81,056 
81,007 

8574 
64.4 

57.0 

45 
8853 

8790 

80 
8071 
8900 

8468 

48.2 

a.5 

2 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

8 
4 

Families  with  father  at  work 

6 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

6 
7 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  Into  family  fund ) 

per  family. 
Average  earnings  of  fath^s .... 

8 
0 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  gross  Income  oif 

famines. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  net  income  of 

ftoUUes. 
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OHAPTEB  X.— GENERAL  TABLES. 


649 


FROM  CERTAIN   SOURCES   IN   FAMILIES   WITH   FATHER  AT  WORK. 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  ETC. -Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded. 


NaUTity  and  rMeof  bmd  of  famfly. 

ForalfD  boni. 

Allna- 
UTities. 

Mar- 

ginal 
num- 

Bofae- 
mlaD. 

Ger- 
man. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Llthti- 

Polish. 

Scandl- 
nayian. 

Other 
noes. 

AU 
races. 

ber. 

10 

17 

1831 

1804 

$3n 

$345 
S218 

iao3 

44.7 
42.9 

6 

6 

$520 

$520 

$113 

21.4 

2 

3 

$418 

$401 

$57 
$38 

13.5 

14.1 

13 
$700 
$076 

$56 

8.0 

8.3 

43 

78 
$1^ 

ion 

$463 
$435 

$255 

$240 

45.2 
47.6 

26 

27 

$1,061 

i062 

$132 
$127 
12.2 

13.4 

2 

2 

$406 

$406 

$88 
$88 

17.6 

17.6 

13 
$055 
$016 

$66 
6.0 

7.2 

106 

130 

$060 

$038 

$251 
$250 

33.5 

34.9 

71 

78 

$002 

$843 

$141 
$128 
15.6 

16.7 

2 

2 

$745 

$745 

$145 
$145 
10.5 

10.5 

63 
$018 
$876 

$107 
11.6 

12.2 

2 

4 

$028 

$028 

$164 
$164 

35.3 

35.3 

5 

7 

$886 

$851 

$565 
$580 

$404 
$370 

63.8 

62.3 

4 

5 

$641 

$641 

$61 

n 

0.6 

166 
245 
$060 
$022 

$378 
$363 

38.1 
30.3 

107 

116 

$015 

$852 

$134 
$124 
14.7 

15.8 

6 

7 

$553 

$548 

$06 
$83 

17.4 

17.6 

92 
$878 
$838 

$01 

ia4 

10.0 

101 
280 
$050 
$002 

$366 
$353 

$250 
$241 

38.2 

30.1 

117 

126 

$025 

$863 

$120 
$120 
13.0 

15.0 

6 

7 

$553 

$548 

$06 
$83 

17.4 

17.6 

112 
$844 

$796 

$86 
10.2 

10.8 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

81 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

87 

38 

30 

40 

41 

42 

».. 

48 

44 

46 

40 

47 

48 

40 

50 

51 

3 
$468 

$400 

$21 
4.4 

5.0 

62 

53 

54 

55 

56 

67 

BALTIMOSB. 


8 
$729 
$720 


6 
$854 
$854 

$540 
63.2 

68.2 


47 
$806 
$837 


32 

$510 
48.8 

62.0 


162 
$045 


113 

$1,035 

$042 

$440 
42.5 

46.7 


81 
$730 
$706 


25 
$764 
$737 


46.0 
48.6 


40 
$723 
$006 


86 
$756 
$728 

$410 
54.2 

56.8 


6 
$708 
$706 


4 
$700 
$700 


42.3 
42.8 


5 
$1,065 
$1,065 


3 
$1,822 
$1,822 

$748 
56.6 

56.6 


280 

$877 
$810 


210 
$068 


$440 
46.2 


40.6 


876 
$867 
$802 


260 
$060 
$805 

$458 

47.1 

50.6 


Digitized  by 


Google 


650      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS — ^MEn's  CLOTHING. 

Table  Xm.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND  INCOME 
MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

BALTIMOBE— Continued. 


Mar- 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 


ComposlUon  of  famHy,  specified  sources  of  income,  etc. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  temlly. 


NaUva 
of 

liaUve 
par- 
ents. 


Native  of  f6reign  parents. 


Bobe- 


Oer- 


Other 
races. 


Total. 


29 


Families  with  mother  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

per  family. 

Average  earnings  of  mothers 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  gross  income  of 

families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  net  Income  of 

families. 

Families  with  males  16  and  over  at  worlc 

Number  of  males  16  and  over  at  worlc 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

per  mmily. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  males  16  and  over. . 
Average  amount  per  family  paid  Into  family  fund 

by  males  16  and  over. 

Average  earnings  per  male  16  and  over 

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  male  16 

and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16  and  over  of  gross 

income  of  famihes. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  Into  tamllv  fund  by  males 

16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at  work 

Number  of  females  16  and  over  at  work 

Average  gross  Income  per  family 

Averagenet  income  (amount  paid  Into  family  fund) 
per  umily. 

Average  earnings  per  family  of  females  16  and  over. 

Average  amount  per  family  paid  Into  family  fund 
by  females  16  and  over. 

Average  earnings  per  female  16  and  over 

Average  amount  paid  Into  family  fund  per  female 
16  and  over. 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16  and  over  of  gross 
Income  of  families. 

Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  fe- 
males 16  and  over  of  net  Income  of  fomllles. 

Families  with  children  14  and  15  at  work 

Number  of  children  Hand  15at  work 

Average  gross  Income  per  family 

Average  net  Income  (amount  paid  Into  family  fund ) 

per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  14  and  15. . 

Average  earnings  per  child  14  and  15 

Per  cent  of  eanilngs  of  children  14  and  15  of  gross 

income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  chOdren  14  and  15  of  net  in- 

oome  of  families. 

Families  with  children  under  14  at  work 

Number  of  children  under  14  at  work 

Average  gross  Income  per  fkmily 

Average  net  Income  (amount  paid  Into  family  fund) 

per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  under  14. . 

Average  earnings  per  child  under  14 

Per  cent  of  eaiilnp  of  children  under  14  of  gross 

Income  of  families. 
Per  ceDt  of  earnings  of  chUdreo  under  14  of  net  in- 


12 
«503 
$490 

$154 

ao.6 

31.6 


10 

12 

$1,247 

$1,107 


383 

$374 

$277 

36.0 
30.1 

18 

23 

$872 

$794 

$260 
$233 

$203 
$182 

20.8 

20.3 


10 

10 

$792 

$770 

$160 
$160 
21.3 

22.0 


4 

4 

$867 


$60 
$60 
7.0 

7.8 


11 
$683 
$666 

$140 
21.9 

22.4 


17 

21 

$808 

$775 

$308 

$275 

$298 

$222 

40.9 
35.4 


26 

40 

$910 


$337 
$316 


$219 
$205 


37.0 
37.8 


14 

15 

$890 

$877 

$163 
$153 
18.4 

18.6 


& 

6 

$1^ 

1975 

$70 
$76 
7.4 

7.8 


2 
$918 
$771 

$201 
21.9 

26.1 


3 

4 

$1,024 

$926 

$419 
$321 

$314 
$241 

40.9 

34.6 

6 

8 

$906 

$949 

$256 
$256 

$192 
$192 

25.6 

26.9 


6 

7 

11,056 

11,007 

$170 
$146 
16.1 

16.9 


13 
$719 
$682 

$157 
21.9 

23.0 


20 

25 

$917 

$798 

$375 


$300 

$225 

40.9 
35.3 


32 

48 

$027 


$322 
$305 


$214 
$208 


34.7 
3&5 


20 

22 

$940 

$916 

$166 
$150 
17.6 

18.1 


5 

5 

$1^083 

1975 

$76 
$70 
7.4 

7.8 


Digitized  by 


Google 


CHAPTER  X.— OENEBAL  TABLES. 


€51 


FROM  CERTAIN   SOURCES   IN   FAMILIES   WITH   FATHER  AT  WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  BTC.-Contdnued. 

BALTDIOBE — Contiinied. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  funJly. 


Foni^  born. 


Bohe- 
mian. 


Oor- 


Hebrew. 


Italian. 


Ltthu- 


Polisb. 


Scandi- 
navian. 


Other 


AU 
races. 


Allna- 
Uvities. 


ICai^ 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
$400 
$400 

$260 

05.0 

65.0 


3 

3 

$722 

$722 

$120 
$120 

$120 
$120 

16.6 

16.6 


3 

5 

$725 

$725 

$377 
$377 

$226 
$226 

52.0 

52.0 


6 

6 

$7$6 

$7$6 

$141 
$141 
17.7 

17.7 


13 
$508 
$537 

$108 
18.1 

20.0 


20 

25 

$1,139 

$1,066 

$436 

$376 

$349 
$208 

38.3 

35.3 


29 

49 

$1,045 

$076 

$356 

$301 

$211 
$178 

34.1 

80.8 


20 

22 

$778 

TOO 

$169 
$154 
21.8 

22.3 


12 

12 

$901 

$901 

$100 
$100 
11.0 

11.0 


18 
$609 
$581 

$154 
25.2 

26.5 


80 

101 

$1,136 

$965 

$466 
$343 


$271 
41.0 
35.5 


126 

198 

$1,025 

$914 

$362 
$318 

$231 
$202 

85.4 

34.8 


70 
$064 

$887 

$148 
$139 
15.0 

16.6 


10 

10 

$560 

$560 

$78 
$78 
13.8 

13.8 


23 
$655 
$653 

$117 
17.9 

17.9 


13 

18 

$1,054 

$998 

$520 
$464 

$376 
$335 

49.3 

46.5 


11 

14 

$873 

$873 

$208 

$208 

$163 
$163 

23.8 

23.8 


9 

10 

$1,014 

$933 

$175 

$158 
17.3 

18.8 


2 

2 

$1,032 

$1,032 

$21 
$21 
2.0 

2.0 


23 
$608 
$505 

$161 
26.4 

27.0 


6 

7 

$1,184 

$1,097 

$320 
$233 

$274 
$200 

27.0 

21.3 


15 

22 

$854 

$817 

$313 
$280 

$213 
$191 

36.6 

34.3 


10 

10 

$914 

$862 

$154 
$151 
16.9 


2 

2 

$517 

$517 

$53 
$53 

lao 

10.0 


1 
$645 
$645 

$75 
11.6 

11.6 


$821 
$821 

$338 

$338 

$338 
$338 

41.2 

41.2 

5 

6 

$721 

$721 

$242 
$242 

$202 
$202 

33.6 

33.6 


3 

$787 
$787 

$72 
$72 
9.1 


3 
$981 
$981 

$257 
$257 

$257 
$257 

26.2 

26.2 


5 

9 

$1,065 

$1,065 

$315 
$315 

$175 
$175 

29.6 

29.6 


3 
3 

$1,274 
$1,274 

$177 
$177 
13.9 

13.9 


1 
$680 
$680 

$00 
$90 
18.2 

18.2 


79 
$618 
$597 

$136 
22.3 

23.1 


128 

160 

$1,110 

$980 

$444 

$347 

$355 

$278 

40.0 
35.4 


194 
303 
$995 
$909 

1345 
$305 

$221 
$195 

34.7 

33.6 


117 

124 

$938 


$152 
$144 
16.2 

17.5 


27 

27 

r48 

$748 

$82 

$82 
10.9 

10.9 


104 
$618 
$505 

$142 
23.0 

23.9 


158 

197 

$1,094 

$965 

$436 


$349 
$271 

39.8 

35.0 

244 

374 

$977 

$894 

$335 
$300 

$219 
$196 

34.3 

33.5 


147 
156 


$155 
$146 
16,7 

17.9 


36 

36 

$801 

$788 

$79 
$79 
9.8 

10.0 
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652       WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAQE-EABNEBS — MEN's  CLOTHING. 

Table  ^TTT ^TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND  INCOME 

MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

BALTDEOBB— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  famtty. 

Mar- 

Stnal 

Native 

of 
naUve 

ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

ber. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Gei^ 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

52 

Families  haying  income  from  other  souroes 

12 
$786 
$733 

$n 

0.8 

lae 

8 
$785 
$065 

$72 
9.5 

ia5 

$15 
1.4 

1.6 

10 
$817 
$728 

$60 
7.4 

8.3 

53 

Average  gron  income  per  family r 

54 

66 

56 

67 

Aven^  net  income  (amount  paid  Into  family  fund) 

Average  income  per  family  from  other  sources 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  gross  In- 
come of  families. 

Per  oent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  net  Income 
offiunllles. 

ALL  CiTIKS. 


Total  number  of  families 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  Into  family 
fund)  per  fiunily. 

Families  with  father  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  inrome  (amount  paid  Into  family 

tana)  per  fhmily. 

Average  earnings  of  fathers 

Per  oent  of  earnings  of  fathers  of  gross  income  of 

fkmilies. 
Per  cent  of  eamlngB  of  fathers  of  net  income  of 

families. 

Families  with  mother  at  work 

Average  gross  Income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family 

fund)  per  family. 

Average  eamiags  of  mothers 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  gross  income  of 

families. 
Per  cent  of  eamlnga  of  mothers  of  net  income  of 

fkmlUes. 

Families  with  males  16  and  over  at  work 

Number  of  males  16  and  over  at  work 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family 

fOnd)  per  family. 
Average  earning^  per  family  of  males  16  and  over . . . 
Average  amount  per  family  paid  into  family  fund 

by  males  16  ana  over. 

Average  earnings  per  male  16  and  over 

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fUnd  per  male 

16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  16  and  over  of  gross 

income  of  ftoiilies. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  males 

16  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. 

Families  with  females  16  and  over  at  work 

Number  of  females  16  and  over  at  work 

Average  gross  Income  per  family 

Aversce  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fkmd) 

pernmlly. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  females  16  and  over. 
Average  amount  per  famOy  paid  into  family  fund 

by  females  16  and  over. 

Average  earnings  per  female  16  and  over 

Average  amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  female 

16  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  eamizigs  of  females  16  and  over  of  gross 

Income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  amount  paid  into  family  fund  by  females 

16  and  over  of  net  income  of  funllks. 


70 
$851 
$800 

10 
$902 
$877 

71 
$946 
$868 

19 
$800 

$850 

100 

44 

$1,053 
$1,017 

52 

$1.^1 

i965 

13 
$976 
$035 

72 

$570 
57.2 

$506 
48.0 

$520 
49.4 

$532 
54.5 

$520 
50.2 

60.0 

49.7 

53.8 

56.9 

53.9 

32 
$668 
$646 

6 
$675 
$675 

27 
$783 
$776 

6 
$854 

$769 

39 
$777 
r59 

1222 
33.2 

$310 
46.0 

$185 
23.6 

$287 
33.6 

$220 
28.3 

34.3 

46.0 

23.8 

37.3 

28.9 

21 

24 

$1,103 

K75 

2 
4 

$1,749 
$1,624 

29 
35 

"OS 

5 

6 

$1,122 

$1,063 

36 

45 
$1,182 
$1,042 

$425 
$318 

$685 
$500 

$443 
$306 

$371 
$312 

$447 
$321 

$372 
$278 

$343 
$280 

$367 
$254 

$309 

$260 

$357 
$257 

38.6 

39.2 

38.4 

33.1 

37.8 

32.6 

84.5 

30.7 

29.4 

30.8 

44 

50 

$902 

$833 

3 

5 

$1,443 

$1,360 

40 

66 

$1,061 

$982 

15 

19 

$800 

$840 

56 

02 

$1,051 

$051 

$311 
$280 

$424 
$424 

$406 
$371 

$304 
$274 

$382 

$340 

$232 
$209 

$254 
^54 

$240 
$218 

$240 
$216 

$241 
$220 

34.5 

29.4 

87.8 

34.2 

36.4 

33.6 

31.2 

38.6 

32.6 

36.7 
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FROM   CERTAIN   SOURCES   IN   FAMILIES   WITH   FATHER   AT   WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  ETC.— Continued. 

BALTOEOBB— Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  fiunfly. 

Foreign  bom. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

ICai^ 

ginal 
num- 

Bobe- 
mian. 

Oer- 
man. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi. 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
noes. 

ber. 

12 
8752 
1604 

873 
9.7 

10.6 

SO 

8121 
12.6 

13.6 

10 
8624 
8624 

831 
5.0 

5.0 

22 
8832 

8807 

8102 
12.3 

12.7 

4 

8710 
8710 

8133 
18.8 

18.8 

2 
81,203 
81,203 

868 

4.8 

4.8 

100 

8827 

8103 
11.8 

12.4 

131 

1^ 

807 
.  11.8 

12.0 

52 

53 

64 

66 

66 

67 

ALL  CITIKS. 


150 
81.035 

iooo 

215 
81,142 
81,014 

392 
8982 
8878 

8620 

43 

8731 
8707 

170 
81,064 
81,017 

24 

81.132 

k58 

60 
8080 

8806 

8786 

2,274 

1 
2 
3 

00 

81,122 
81,007 

136 
81,250 
81,140 

273 

81,085 

89'/0 

851 
8644 

8637 

30 
8762 
8736 

124 
81,131 
81,000 

15 
81,297 
81»063 

41 
8013 
80O7 

1.678 
8816 

8826 

4 
6 
6 

8500 

45.3 

8526 
41.8 

8427 
30.4 

8322 
50.0 

8411 
54.0 

8477 
42.1 

8516 
30.7 

8491 
53.8 

8300 
45.5 

8400 
46.1 

7 
8 

46.4 

46.2 

44.0 

5a5 

55.0 

43.7 

47.6 

64.1 

47.8 

48.4 

0 

20 
r57 
8717 

44 
8683 
8654 

36 
8578 
8557 

606 
8527 
8522 

24 
S601 
8588 

21 

8n2 

8701 

8 
8805 
8705 

20 
8730 
1604 

877 
8550 
8540 

948 

10 
11 
12 

8186 
24.5 

8105 
28.6 

8197 
34.1 

8130 
24.8 

8161 
26.8 

8101 
26.8 

8317 
35.4 

8237 
32.1 

8145 
^   25.0 

8150 
26.3 

13 
14 

26.0 

20.8 

35.4 

25.0 

27.4 

27.2 

30.8 

34.1 

26.3 

26.8 

16 

66 

80 

81,300 

81,200 

102 

130 

81,448 

81,214 

196 

260 

81,216 

81,016 

202 

341 

8077 

8033 

7 

8 

81,147 

81,072 

73 
00 

81,336 
81,238 

12 

18 

81,380 

81,002 

21 

32 

81,188 

81,102 

730 

966 

81,184 

81,057 

706 

1,065 

81,182 

81,065 

16 
17 
18 
18 

8520 
8448 

8586 
8410 

8496 
8361 

8415 
8375 

8310 
8236 

^ 

1635 
8402 

8557 
8476 

8480 
8300 

8485 
8386 

20 
21 

8302 
8333 

^ 

8374 
8265 

8310 
8288 

8271 
8206 

8304 
8320 

8423 
8306 

8366 

8312 

8366 
8202 

8366 

8201 

22 
28 

4a7 

40.5 

40.8 

42.5 

27.0 

40.0 

46.0 

46.0 

41.3 

41.0 

24 

37.1 

33.8 

34.6 

4a2 

22.0 

36.1 

42.3 

43.2 

36.0 

36.6 

26 

112 

160 

81,119 

81,064 

158 

276 

81,261 

81,002 

321 

518 

81^063 

i925 

453 

645 
8840 
8819 

16 

24 

8874 

8837 

133 

201 

81,120 

81,076 

10 

21 

81,217 

8007 

88 

56 

8006 

8068 

1,250 

1,001 

81.014 

8038 

1,862 
2,062 

26 
27 
28 
20 

8452 
8435 

8539 
8460 

8412 
8366 

8326 
8322 

8333 
8303 

8440 

8436 

8401 
8201 

^ 

8403 
8376 

8300 

8371 

80 
81 

8316 
8306 

8300 

8268 

8255 
8227 

8229 

8226 

8222 

8202 

8297 
1289 

8363 
8263 

8278 
8268 

8266 
8247 

8263 
8245 

82 
88 

40.4 

42.8 

39.1 

38.8 

38.1 

40.0 

83.0 

40.4 

80.7 

80.4 

84 

40.0 

42.0 

30.6 

30.3 

36.2 

40.6 

20.2 

40.8 

40.1 

80.7 

86 
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Table  XIU.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND  INCOME 
MOTHER  AT  WORK,  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 

ALL  elms — Concluded. 


Composition  of  fomily ,  spedfled  sooroes  of  Income,  etc. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  famfly. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

Native 
of 

native 
par- 
ents. 

Native  of  foreign  parents. 

ber. 

Bohe- 
mian. 

Ger- 
man. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

36 

Families  with  children  14  and  15  at  work 

15 

15 

$937 

$912 

$150 
$150 
16.0 

16.4 

4 

4 

$867 

$829 

$60 
$60 
7.0 

7.3 

31 

$764 
$693 

$74 

9.7 

10.7 

6 

7 

$1,037 

$996 

$38 
$32 
3.6 

3.8 
........ 

4 
$858 

$866 

$65 

6.8 

7.5 

28 

30 

$977 

$941 

$139 
$130 
14.2 

14.8 

5 

5 

$1,033 

$975 

$76 

r6 

7.4 
7.8 

23 
$053 
$858 

$180 
22.0 

22.0 

10 

11 

$986 

$933 

$128 
$116 
13.0 

13.7 

7 
$805 

$730 

$82 

10.1 

11.2 

44 

$946 

$122 
$112 
12.4 

12.9 

5 

5 

$1,033 

$975 

$76 
$76 
7.4 

7.8 

34 

«>12 
$837 

$83 

9.1 

9.9 

87 

Number  of  children  14  and  15  at  work 

38 

Average  ipro**'  Income  per  fHmiiy 

89 

40 
41 

Averase  net  income  (amount  paid  into  ftimily  fund) 

per  family. 
Average  earnings  per  foroily  of  children  14  and  15. . 
Average  earnings  per  child  14  and  15. 

42 
43 

44 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  gross 

income  of  fomilies. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  14  and  15  of  net 

FamiUes  with  children  under  14  at  work 

45 

Number  of  children  under  14  at  wwk 

46 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

47 

48 
49 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  &raily  fund) 

perfomily. 
Average  earnings  per  family  of  children  under  14. . 
Average  earnings  per  child  unda"  14 

50 
51 

52 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  gross 

income  of  families. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  net 

income  of  fiEtmilies. 

Families  having  income  fh>m  other  sources 

53 

Average  grora  income  per  family 

54 

55 
56 

57 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  fiimily  fund) 
per  laniily. 

Average  income  per  family  ttom  other  sources 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources  of  gross  in- 
come of  families. 

Per  cent  of  income  ih>m  other  sources  of  net  Income 
of  families. 

TABLE  XIV.— CLASflFIED  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  HAVINO  CHILDBEN  XTNDSB 
16  AT  WORK,  EXCLUDINO  EABNINOS  OF  SUCH  CHILDBEN,  FOB  EACH 

cm. 

This  table  relates  only  to  families  having  children  under  16  years 
of  age  at  work,  and  classifying  the  families  according  to  size,  ^ows 
the  number  of  each  specified  size  having  annual  income  after  exclud- 
ing the  earnings  of  children  under  16,  of  certain  si>ecified  amounts. 
The  figures  are  presented  for  each  city  separately.  The  data  in 
regard  to  family  income  were  secured  from  the  members  of  the 
family  in  the  home  as  described  in  connection  with  Table  XIII. 
The  figures  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of 
error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  352  and  353. 
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FROM   CERTAIN   SOURCES   IN   FAMILIES  WITH   FATHER  AT   WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK,  ETC.-€oncluded. 

ALL  CITIK8 — Concluded. 


Nativity  and  race  of  heed  of  family. 

AU  na- 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

ber. 

Bobe- 
mian. 

Qer- 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi- 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

AU 
races. 

tivities. 

8S 
95 

70 

75 

$1,134 

$1,029 

131 
138 

182 

195 

$798 

$768 

12 

12 

$934 

$860 

80 

82 

$1,075 

$1,C31 

5 

5 

$1,293 

$1,227 

22 

23 

$920 

$890 

590 
625 
$969 
$900 

649 
688 
$969 
$912 

36 
37 
38 
39 

$120 
till 
11.6 

$149 
$139 
13.1 

$135 
$129 
13.4 

16.8 

$140 
$140 
15.0 

$107 
$105 
10.0 

$102 

$102 

7.9 

$110 
$106 
12.0 

$129 
$122 
13.3 

$129 
$122 
13.3 

40 
41 
42 

12.0 

14.4 

15.1 

17.4 

15.8 

10.4 

8.3 

12.4 

14.2 

14.2 

43 

2 

2 

$1,107 

$1,107 

14 

15 

$832 

$830 

12 

12 

$549 

$549 

14 

16 

$861 

$861 

2 

2 

$517 

$517 

1 

1 

$369 

$369 

1 

1 
$680 
$680 

46 

49 

$762 

$751 

55 

58 
$786 
$777 

44 

45 

46 

47 

Si 

5.5 
5.5 

75 
$1,171 
$1,130 

$93 
$87 
11.2 

11.2 

85 
$1,213 
$1,043 

$79 
$79 
14.4 

14.4 

124 
$956 
$863 

$74 
$65 
8.6 

8.6 

328 
$628 
$617 

$53 

$53 
10.3 

ia3 

22 
$832 
$807 

$34 

$34 
9.2 

9.2 

66 
$1,224 
$1,174 

$00 
$00 
13.2 

13.2 

22 
$010 
$862 

$79 
$74 

10.5 

10.5 

732 
$885 
$830 

$78 
$74 
9.9 

lao 

797 
$881 
$825 

48 

49 

50 

51 

10 
$1,279 
$1,015 

52 
53 
54 

$1G9 
14.4 

$102 
8.4 

$107 
11.2 

$61 
9.8 

$102 
12.8 

$159 
13.0 

$114 
8.9 

$63 
6.9 

$96 
10.8 

$94 
10.7 

55 
66 

14.9 

9.8 

12.4 

10.0 

12.7 

13.6 

11.2 

7.3 

11.5 

11.4 

57 

Reference  to  that  section  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago,  for  exam- 
ple, shows  that  of  the  256  families  having  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  from  which  detailed  information  was  secured,  only  13  families 
had  as  few  as  3  persons  each,  1  of  these  families  having  only  2  persons. 
Fifty-five  of  these  families  had  9  or  more  members  each.  Of  these 
55  families,  2  had  an  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  the  children 
under  16,  of  less  than  $300,  1  had  an  income  between  $300  and  $399, 
10  had  incomes  of  $1,500  to  $1,999,  while  only  3  had  incomes  of 
$2,000  or  over.  Of  the  256  families  reported  the  largest  number,  35, 
had  incomes  of  from  $1,200  to  $1,499.  The  figures  for  each  of  the 
other  cities  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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Table  XIV.— FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY,  EXCLUD- 
ING  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 


To- 

BixeoffomUy. 

Un- 
der 
1300. 

1300 

to 
$809. 

S400 

to 

$499. 

$600 

to 
$M9. 

$600 

to 

$699. 

$700 

to 

$799. 

$800 

to 

$809. 

$900 

to 
$099. 

$1^)99. 

$1,199. 

$1,499. 

$1,999. 

$2,000 
and 
over. 

tal 

fatnU 

Uee. 

cmcAOO. 
2  Dtfsons 

1 
8 
5 

1 

3  persons. 

4  persons 

6  persons. 

1 

1 

2 
3 

7 
1 
2 

2 

1 
3 
7 
3 
4 
3 

5 

"4' 

2 

4 

6 

2 
2 
4 

5 
3 

4 

3 

1 
6 
4 

3 

7 
3 

7 

12 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

2 

1 

3* 

3 
3 

4 

1 
3 
3 
1 
2 

1 

1 
4 
5 
9 
7 

9 

1 

34 
28 

epersons. 

7persons 

8  persons. 

2 

4 
6 
6 

10 

1 
2 

1 

3 

45 
41 
40 

0  persons  and 
ov» 

2 

56 

Total 

14 

16 

18 

26 

22 

23 

80 

14 

14 

11 

36 

25 

8 

256 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

2 

4  persons. 

2 

1 

4 

6person8 

1 

2 

i' 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

i* 

8 

2 

1 

7 

7  persons 

1 

1 

2 
2 

3 

6 

8  persons.  . . 

1 

1 

3 

4 

9  persons  and 
over.. 

2 



1 

12 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

7 

4 

3 

9 

3 

4 

« 

mWTORK. 

2person8. 

3per8ons. 

4persons. 

5  persons 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

2 

1 
5 
8 
I 

4 

2 

4 

1 

4 

..... 

1 

5 

1 
3 

4 

1 

1 
2 

3* 
1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

2 

1 
1 

8 
3 

22 

6  persons 

7  persons 

2 

1 
1 

1 

17 

1 

13 

8  persons. 

6 

9  persons  and 
over 

2 

4 

3 

1 

20 

Total 

U 

14 

12 

10 

13 

8 

6 

10 

3 

3 

5 

1 

96 

nnLADKLPHU. 

2  persons. 

8  persons 

4 
2 
2 
3 
6 
I 
1 

4 

8 

2 

2 

..... 

1 

I 

1 
3 
2 
3 

1 
3 

3 

1 

2 
2 
1 

2 

7 

4  persons 

2 
..... 

4 
2 

2 

2 
1 

4 



ID 

5  persons 

2 

1 
1 



1 
1 

13 

6  persons 

2 
..... 

2 

2 
3 

1 

1 
2 

20 

7  persons 

3 
2 

4 

2* 

4 

22 

8  persons 

14 

0  persons  and 
OVOT 

5 

3 

1 

4 

31 

Total 

19 

10 

16 

9 

11 

13 

7 

6 

6 

3 

7 

9 

6 

121 

BALTOfOEB. 

2 
7 
3 

2 

3  persons 

2 

1 
1 

4 
1 
1 

1 
2 
4 
6 

1 
3 

2 

12 

4  persons 

2 
2 

4 
4 
4 

3 

1 

2* 

2 
2 

3 

9 

5  persons 

6 
2 
2 
3 

1 

2 
3 
3 

6 

1 
3 
3 

1 

8 

4 
3 
3 

1 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

i 

22 

6  persons 

3 

4 
1 

2 

2 
4 
2 

8 

33 

7  persons 

2 

30 

8  persons 

19 

9  persons  and 
over 

2 

2 

41 

Total 

22 

K) 

17 

19 

14 

16 

16 

15 

10 

6 

16 

4 

3 

168 
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TABLE  ZY.— 0LA88II1BD  DICOMS  07  FAXXUBS  HAVINO  CHILDBSV  VNBZB 
16  AT  WORK,  EZCLUDDIO  EABNmOS  OF  STTCH  CHILDBEN,  FOB  ALL 
CmBS  COXBINBD. 

Table  XV  is  in  all  respects  like  the  preceding  Table  XTV  in  form, 
save  that  the  families  are  grouped  according  to  nativity  of  the  head  of 
the  family  instead  of  according  to  city.  The  table  relates,  just  as  is 
the  case  of  Table  XIV,  only  to  families  having  children  under  16  years 
of  age  at  work,  and  classifying  the  families  according  to  size,  shows  the 
number  of  each  specified  size  having  annual  income,  after  excluding 
the  earnings  of  children  under  16,  of  certain  specified  amounts.  The 
families  for  which  detailed  data  were  secured  in  the  five  cities  covered 
are  grouped  according  to  the  nativity  of  the  head  of  the  family  into 
native  of  native  parents,  native  of  foreign  parents,  foreign  bom,  and 
all  nativities.  The  data  in  regard  to  family  income  were  secured  from 
the  members  of  the  family  in  the  home  as  described  in  connection  with 
Table  XIII.  The  figures  are  necessarily  only  approximate,  and  the 
probability  of  error  in  them  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  352  and 
353. 

An  examination  of  the  section  of  the  table  relating  to  the  families 
whose  heads  are  foreign  bom  shows  that  of  the  622  families  of  that 
class  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  from  which 
detailed  information  was  secured,  41  had  3  persons  or  less  each,  64 
families  had  4  persons  each,  86  had  5  persons,  and  143  had  9  or  more 
members  each.  Sixty-two  of  the  622  families  had  incomes,  excluding 
the  earnings  of  the  children  under  16,  of  less  than  $300,  46  had  incomes 
of  from  $300  to  $399,  60  had  incomes  of  $400  to  $499,  39  had  incomes 
of  from  $1,500  to  $1,999,  and  20  had  incomes  of  $2,000  or  over.  The 
largest  number  of  families  had  incomes  of  from  $1,200  to  $1,499,  there 
being  65  families  in  this  group  17  of  which  had  7  or  more  persons,  10 
had  8  persons,  and  23  had  9  or  more  persons  in  the  family.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  families  of  other  nativities  and  all  nativities  maybe  studied 
in  like  manner. 
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Table  XV.— FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY,  EXCLUD- 
ING EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16,  AND  BY  NATIVITY  OF 
HEAD  OF  FAMILY,  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Natlyltyorhead 
of  temfly  and 
Bixe  of  liunily. 

Families  having  annual  income  (excluding  earnings  of  children  under  16)  of— 

To- 

Un- 
der 
1300. 

S300 

to 

1399. 

$400 

to 

S499. 

SflOO 

to 

1599. 

1600 

to 

1699. 

1700 

to 

1799. 

S800 

to 
8899. 

8900 

to 

1999. 

11,099. 

11,199. 

"5" 

$1,499. 

"if 

$1,999. 

$2,000 
and 
aw. 

tal 
teml- 
Ues. 

mahtk  op  ma- 

2  persons. 

apersons. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

A  iMnons 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7  Dersons 

1 

Spersons 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

TotiJ 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

16 

MATITK   OF   fOR- 

noM  PARxnrs. 

2  persons. ........ 

Spersons. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4  p^TP*ng 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

5 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

4 

6  nerscMis. ....... . 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 

3 

7pef90os. 

8  persons 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

12 

7 

9  persons  and  over 

6 

1 

1 

14 

Total 

2 

4 

2 

3 

7 

6 

7 

0 

2 

5 

2 

1 

47 

FOREIGN  BORM. 

2per90iis. 

7 
13 
12 
6 
12 
6 
2 
4 

7 

9 
14 
6 
7 
6 
3 
1 

3 

7 
13 
16 

4 
8 
10 

1 
6 
16 
13 
10 
7 
11 

11 

10 
13 

4 

4 
10 

9 
12 

5 
15 

1 
4 
8 
10 
13 
4 
16 

1 
3 
9 
12 
5 
4 
9 

3* 

1 
7 
8 
6 
6 

3' 

8 

M 

4persons. 

6persons. 

6persons. 

7  persons 

1 
6 
9 
17 
10 
23 

i' 

4 

9 
9 
16 

1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
11 

64 
80 
115 
99 

8  persons 

74 

0  persons  and  over 

143 

Total 

02 

46 

00 

68 

56 

59 

56 

43 

31 

23 

65 

39 

20 

623 

ALL  HAWTITIM. 

2per8on8. 

3  DerscHis. 

9 

14 
12 

6 
13 

7 
2 

4 

9 

10 
16 

7 
7 
7 
4 
2 

3 
8 
13 
16 
4 
9 
10 

2 
6 
15 
13 
11 
9 
11 

1 
10 

8 
11 

9 
11 
13 

4 

4 
10 

9 
13 

6 
15 

10 

13 

4 

21 

1 
3 
10 
14 
6 
6 
12 

3* 

1 
8 
10 
7 
8 

87 

1 
6 
10 
18 
12 
25 

i* 

4 

10 
9 
17 

1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
13 

60 

5  persons 

98 

6  peracHis 

122 

7person8. 

8  persons 

112 
83 

9  persons  and  over 

159 

Total 

67 

52 

63 

67 

63 

60 

63 

51 

37 

26 

72 

41 

22 

684 
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TABLE  XVI.— DICOMX  AND  HOUSINO  CONDITIOKS  OF  7AXILIBS  OWNINO 

AND  BSNTINO  HOMES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  comb&ied  the 
housing  conditions,  the  income,  and  the  cost  of  rent  of  representa- 
tive families  owning  homes  and  renting  homes.  The  statistics  are 
shown  as  to  families  grouped  according  to  nativity  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  as  well  as  for  all  the  famiUes  in  each  city  from  which  detailed 
information  was  secured.  The  families  included  in  the  table  are 
the  same  as  those  included  in  Tables  XII  and  XIII  preceding,  and 
are  in  all  cases  families  having  one  or  more  women  or  children  em- 
ployed in  the  clothing  establishments  covered  by  this  investigation. 
The  selection  of  the  families  has  been  explained  in  connection  with 
Table  XII.  The  income  also  was  explained  in  connection  with 
Table  XIII.  It  should  be  said  here,  however,  of  the  incomes,  that 
while  they  were  secured  from  the  members  of  the  family  in  the 
home  they  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of 
error  in  the  figures  relating  to  income  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages 
352  and  353. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago  shows 
a  total  of  614  families  from  which  information  was  secured.  Of  these 
families  67,  or  10.9  per  cent,  occupy  separate  houses,  and  547,  or  89. 1  per 
cent,  live  in  apartment  or  tenement  buildings.  In  the  apartment  or 
tenement  buildings  in  which  these  547  families  lived  there  was  an 
average  of  4.3  families  living  in  the  building,  whether  included  in 
this  investigation  or  not.  The  average  number  of  rooms  per  family 
used  for  sleeping  purposes  was  2.2,  and  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons per  sleeping  room  was  2.6.  The  families  oMming  their  own 
homes  numbered  184,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total  families.  In  these 
families  the  average  gross  income  per  family  was  $1,329,  the  average 
net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  family)  was  $1,242, 
the  difference  being  due  to  amounts  retained  for  personal  expenses 
by  certain  members  of  the  family.  The  average  number  of  rooms 
per  family  for  families  owning  homes  was  4.8.  Similar  information 
is  presented  for  families  renting  homes.  None  of  this  latter  class 
of  families  lived  in  houses  owned  by  the  establishment  for  which 
the  members  of  the  family  worked,  as  no  clothing  establishment 
investigated  rented  houses  to  its  employees.  The  information  for 
each  of  the  cities  covered  by  the  investigation  may  be  read  in  like 
manner. 
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Table  XVI.— FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES:  INCOME  PER 

AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  JX)R 

BOCHBSTS&--Concluded . 


Mar- 

glnal 
num- 
ber. 


PAMILII8  RKNTINO  HOMI8. 


Number  of  funiUes  renUng  homes. 
Per  cent  of  funlUes  renting  homes . 
Average  gross  fnoome  per  family. 


Average  net  inoome  (amount  paid  Into  family  tand) 
per  family. 

Average  rent  paid  per  funlly  per  vear 

Per  cent  of  gross  Inoome  devoted  to  rent 

Per  cent  of  net  Income  devoted  to  rent 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family 

Average  rent  per  room  per  month 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 


Native 

native 
par- 
ents. 


Native  of  fonign  parents. 


Boh»-      Q«r-      Other       All 


6 

33.3 

$1,313 

tl,078 

1196 
16.2 
18.2 
6.5 
12.51 


1 
33.3 
$430 
$430 

$144 

33.5 

33.5 

4.0 

$3.00 


7 
33.3 

$189 
17.1 
19.1 
6.1 
$2.56 


NBW  TOBK. 


ALL  PAMILtEB. 


Total  number  of  families 

Number  occupying  separate  house 

Per  cent  occupying  separate  house 

Number  In  apartment  or  tenement  building 

Per  cent  In  apartment  or  tenement  building 

Average  number  of  fiuniUes  per  apartment  or  tene- 
ment building  (including  all  ftunilies  in  such  build- 


Totdi 


number  of  rooms  used  for  i     .    . 
Total  number  of  persons  sleeping  In  such  rooms  . 
Avenge  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for  sleeping . 
Average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room 


PAMILOCS  OWNOrO  HOMES. 


Number  of  Itoiilles  owning  homes 

Per  centof  families  owning  homes 

Average  gross  Income  per  lunily 

Averase  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

pernmily. 
Average  number  of  rooms  per  family 


TAMIUXS  BXimNO  HOMES. 


Number  of  families  renting  homes 

Per  cent  of  families  renting  homes 

Average  gross  inoome  per  lamily 

Average  net  inoome  (amount  paid  into  fiunily  fund) 
per  family. 

Average  rent  paid  per  lamily  per  vear 

Per  cent  of  gross  inoome  devoted  to  rent 

Percent  of  net  income  devoted  to  rent 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family 

AvBrage  rent  per  room  per  month 


2 

100.0 

11.5 


5 

9 

2.5 

1.8 


2 
100.0 
$757 
$757 

$234 

30.9 

30.9 

5.0 

$3.90 


5 

100.0 

4.9 


9 
20 
1.8 
2.2 


5 
100.0 
$916 


$146 
16.0 
17.8 
5.2 
$2.35 


2 

100.0 

7.0 


4 

6 
2.0 
1.5 


2 
100.0 
$871 
$871 

$144 

16.5 

16.5 

3.0 

$4.00 


7 

100.0 

5.4 


13 

26 

1.9 

2.0 


7 

loao 

$003 


$146 

16.1 

17.4 

4.6 

$2.66 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Contmued. 

BOOHSSTES-Ooncluded. 


Nativity  uid  race  of  b«ad  of  ftoiily . 

Foralgo  born. 

AUna- 
tiTitiee. 

ICai^ 

ginal 
num- 

Bobe- 

Oerman. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Litbu- 
anian. 

PoUab. 

Soandi- 
navian. 

Otber 
races. 

AU 
races. 

ber. 

10 

26.3 

tl,240 

Sl,066 

1206 

16.4 

18.0 

7.3 

$2.34 

14 
45.2 

$224 
20.0 
25.8 
6.1 
$3.07 

10 
71.4 
$635 
$624 

$150 
23.6 
24.1 
3.0 
$3.21 

4 

50.0 
$700 
$700 

$162 

22.9 

22.0 

5.8 

$2.35 

3 

42.0 

$1,060 

$1,007 

$236 
21.7 
23.4 
5.7 
$3.47 

41 
41.^ 
$091 
$856 

$106 

19.8 

22.0 

.     5.8 

$2.83 

48 

40.3 

$1,007 

i875 

$105 
10.4 
22.3 
6.8 
$2.79 

16 

17 

18 

n 

20 

31 

21 

23 

24 

NEW  TOBX. 


1 

48 
1 
2.1 
47 
97.0 
6.7 

100 
227 
2.3 
2.1 

1 

2.1 

$1,603 

$1,603 

6.0 

47 

97.9 

$1,106 

$1,038 

$147 

13.3 

14.2 

4.1 

$2.96 

95 

1 

1.1 

94 

98.9 

19.6 

265 
601 
2.7 
2.4 

1 

1.1 

$2,500 

$2,315 

4.0 

94 
98.9 
$041 
$841 

$202 

21.5 

24.0 

3.8 

$4.46 

605 
1 

.1 
094 
99.9 
15.7 

1,471 

3,786 

2.1 

2.6 

9 

1.3 

$745 

$732 

3.7 

666 
98.7 
$680 
$575 

$136 
23.5 
23.7 
2.6 
$4.43 

1 

1 

3 

844 

8 

.4 

841 

99.6 

15.3 

1,847 

4,641 

2.2 

2.5 

11 

1.3 

$983 

$955 

3.9 

833 

96.7 
$652 
$633 

$144 
22.1 
22.8 
2.8 
$4.30 

853 
3 
.4 
850 
99.6 
15.1 

1,865 

4,676 

2.2 

X5 

11 

1.3 

$983 

$955 

3.9 

842 
96.7 
$600 
$835 

$145 

21.9 

22.8 

2.8 

$4.28 

1 

2 

3 

1 

100.0 
6.0 

2 

7 

2.0 

3.5 

1 

100.0 

4.0 

1 

2 

1.0 

2.0 

1 
100.0 
18.0 

2 

2 

2.0 

1.0 

8 
100.0 

7.7 

7 

16 

2.3 

2.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

U) 

11 

12 

13 

14 

H 

1 

100.0 

$1,566 

$1,371 

$132 
8.5 
9.6 
4.0 
$2.75 

1 
100.0 
$435 
$435 

$84 

19.3 

19.3 

2.0 

$3.50 

1 
100.0 
$300 
$300 

$96 
32.0 
33.0 

2.0 
$4.00 

3 
100.0 
$843 
$843 

$180 
21.4 
21.4 
4.3 
$3.46 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

21 

22 

23 

24 
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Table  XVI.— FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES:  INCOME  PER 

AND  RACE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 

PHILA9XLPHIA. 


Mar- 

ginal 
nam' 
ber. 


NAtlTlty  and  race  ofhMd  of  funnj. 


NatiTO 
or 

native 
par- 
ents. 


NatlTe  of  foraign  parents. 


Bohe- 


Qer- 


Other 
raoei. 


All 


ALL  PAMILIB8. 

Total  nniQber  of  funilies , 

Nomber  oocopying  separate  boose 

Per  cent  oocapying  separate  bouse , 

Number  in  apartment  or  tenement  building 

Per  cent  in  apartment  or  tenement  building 

Average  nnmoer  of  ftunllies  per  apartment  or  tenement 
builaing  (including  all  families  in  such  buildings). 

Total  number  of  rooms  used  for  sleeping 

Total  number  of  persons  sleeping  in  suon  rooms 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  lor  sleeping. . 
Average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room 

FAMILIES  OWNINO  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  owning  homes 

Per  cent  of  families  owning  homes 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

per  uunily. 
Average  number  of  rooms  per  family 

FAMILIES  RENTINO  HOMES. 

Number  of  families  renting  homes 

Per  cent  of  families  renting  homes , 

Average  gross  income  per  family , 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 
per  family. 

Average  rent  paid  per  family  per  year 

Per  cent  of  gross  income  devoted  to  rent 

Per  cent  of  net  income  devoted  to  rent 

Average  numl>er  of  rooms  per  family 

Average  rent  per  room  per  month 


» 

25 

80.3 

3 

ia7 

2.0 

88 
132 
3.1 
L5 


9 
32.1 


S800 

8.0 


19 
67.9 
S828 
8766 

$136 
16.4 
17.8 
6.2 
$1.82 


7 
6 

85.7 
1 

14.3 
2.0 

18 
34 
2.6 
1.9 


4 

57.1 

8.8 


3 
42.9 
$351 
$351 

$72 
2a5 
2a5 

3.3 
$1.80 


4 
4 

loao 


12 

30 
3.0 
2.4 


4 
100.0 
$800 
$800 

$183 

22.6 

22.6 

6.5 

$2.35 


U 
10 

oao 
1 

9.1 
2.0 

30 

68 

2.7 

2.1 


4 

36.4 

$1,086 

$967 

8.8 


7 
63.6 
$613 
$613 

$135 

22.1 

22.1 

5.1 

$2.10 


BALTIXOBS. 


ALL  FAMILIES. 

Total  number  of  families 

Number  occupying  separate  house 

Per  cent  occupying  separate  house 

Number  in  apartment  or  tenement  building 

Per  cent  In  apartment  or  tenement  building 

Average  numoer  of  families  per  apartment  or  tenement 
builaing  (Including  all  families  in  such  buildings). 

Total  number  of  rooms  used  for  sleeping 

Total  number  of  persons  sleeping  In  such  rooms 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for  sleeping 
Average  number  of  persons  per  sleephig  room 

TAMILIBS  OWNING  BOMBS. 

Number  of  families  owning  homes 

Per  cent  of  families  owning  homes 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  Income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund) 

per  family. 
Average  number  of  rooms  per  family 


32 

37 

8 

45 

25 

30 

8 

38 

78.1 

81.1 

100.0 

84.4 

7 

7 

7 

21.9 

18.9 

15.6 

4.0 

2.3 

2.3 

93 

100 

25 

131 

158 

210 

60 

270 

2.9 

2.9 

3.1 

2.» 

1.7 

2.0 

2.4 

XI 

4 

13 

18 

12.5 

35.1 

28.9 

$1,448 

$873 

$873 

$1,242 

$828 

$828 

7.3 

6.4 

6.4 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINEl>--Coatmued. 

PHILA1»LPSXA. 


NAtiTtty  Mid  iMt  of  heMl  of  temlly. 

Foreign  born. 

Allnar 
tlTitke. 

Mmw 

Rinal 
Qom- 

Bohe- 
mkn. 

QflmiAii. 

Hebrew. 

Italten. 

LittMl- 

Polish. 

Bcandl- 
DAvlan. 

Other 
raoei. 

AU 
raoei. 

her. 

19 

17 

80.6 

2 

las 

4.0 

55 

102 
2.0 
1.0 

12 
63.2 
1660 

I6«3 

6.5 

7 
86.8 
1600 
1600 

8151 
21.0 
21.9 
4.0 
82.80 

61 

35 
64.8 

10 
85.2 
7.1 

146 
376 
2.7 
2.6 

8 

6.6 

81,416 

81,285 

7.8 

61 
04.4 
8022 
8838 

8150 
16.8 
17.0 
4.0 
83.00 

100 

94 

40.5 

06 

50.5 

8.0 

406 

1,162 

2.5 

2.5 

43 

22.6 
81,062 
81.026 

6.9 

147 
77.4 
8748 
8723 

8139 
18.6 
19.2 
8.7 
88.09 

3 

2 

66.7 

1 

33.3 

9.0 

7 

11 

2.3 

1.6 

7 
6 

71.4 
2 

28.6 
9.0 

18 
36 
2.0 
2.0 

1 
14.8 
8420 
8420 

6.0 

6 
86.7 
8822 

8703 

8160 

19.5 

20.2 

5.2 

82.58 

278 

158 
56.0 

120 
44.0 

8.8 

602 

1.687 

2.6 

2.4 

50 
21.6 
8989 
8951 

6.1 

214 
78.4 
8791 

r53 

8142 
18.0 
18.0 
8.0 
83.04 

812 

188 
60.3 

124 
80.7 

8.7 

810 

1,882 

2.6 

2.3 

72 
28.1 
8078 
8034 

6.6 

240 
76.0 
8788 
8750 

8141 
17.0 
18.0 
4.1 
82.86 

1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

3 
100.0 
8833 
8833 

8106 
13.0 
13.0 
4.0 
82.25 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

BALTDCOBS. 


8 

7 
87.5 

1 
12.5 
2.0 

22 
58 
2.8 
2.6 

7 
87.6 
8780 
8788 

CO 

47 

41 

87.2 

6 

12.8 

2.0 

187 
270 
2.9 
2.0 

26 
55.8 

CO 

162 

41 

25.3 

121 
74.7 

8.0 

421 

1,064 

2.6 

2.6 

28 

17.3 

81.195 

8i;il8 

AO 

81 

5 

16.1 

26 

83.9 

3.0 

76 
182 
2.5 
2.4 

2 

6.6 

8850 

8850 

C6 

40 

7 

17.5 

33 

82.5 

3.2 

105 
212 
2.6 
2.0 

6 

12.5 

81,062 

81.060 

A8 

6 
2 

83.3 
4 

66.7 
8.5 

15 

38 

2.6 

2.5 

8 
50.0 
8824 
8824 

4.8 

6 
4 

80.0 

1 
20.0 
2.0 

16 
43 
8.2 
2.7 

2 

40.0 

81,192 

81.192 

7.0 

299 

107 
85.8 

192 
64.2 

3.0 

792 

1.876 

2.6 

2.4 

73 

24.4 

81^ 

i991 

A7 

876 

170 
45.2 

206 
54.8 

3.0 

1.016 

2,304 

2.7 

2.3 

90 
28.9 

A8 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

U 
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Table  XVI.— FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES:  INCOME  PER 

AND  RAGE.  FOR  BACH  CITY  AND  FOR 

BALTIMOBX—Conduded. 


Umi- 

ginal 
nmii- 


NttlTlty  and  not  ofhMd  of  temUj. 


Native 

of 
native 


Native  of  foreign  paienti. 


Bobe-     Oer-     Otiier 


TAMOUEa  ksmuno  homks. 

Number  of  funf lies  renting  homes 

Per  cent  of  families  renting  homes 

Average  gross  inoome  per  family 

Aversce  net  Inoome  (amount  paid  Into  fkmUy  fond) 
per  lunily. 

Average  rent  paid  per  funlly  per  year 

Per  cent  of  gross  inoome  devoted  to  rent 

Per  cent  of  net  inoome  devoted  to  rent 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family 

Average  rent  per  room  per  month 


28 
87.6 
IflM 
1660 

S147 

21.1 

22.1 

6.2 

SI.  97 


34 
610 
8806 

1712 

$133 
1&3 
17.7 
&6 
$1.W 


8 

loao 


8187 
14.3 
14.8 
6.5 
81.79 


71.1 
8844 

8787 

8138 
1&7 
16.9 
8.8 
8L9S 


ALL  CITIES. 


Total  nmnber  of  fttmllles 

Number  oooopying  separate  house 

Per  cent  occupying  separate  house 

Number  In  apartment  or  tenement  building 

Per  cent  In  apartment  or  tenement  building 

Average  number  of  families  per  apartment  or  tenement 
building  (Including  all  ftunUles  In  such  buildings). 

Total  number  of  rooms  used  for  sleeping 

Total  number  of  persons  sleeping  in  suui  rooms 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for  sleeping. . 
Average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room 

PAMUU  OWMIMO  HOMXa. 

Number  of  fsmllies  owning  homes 

Per  cent  of  families  owning  homes 

Average  gross  Income  per  nmlly 

Aversge  net  Inoome  (amount  paid  Into  funlly  fund) 

per  family. 
Average  number  of  rooms  per  funlly 

rAMiUBS  Bnraoro  Hoiixa. 

Number  of  funnies  renting  homes 

Per  cent  of  families  renting  homes 

Average  gross  income  per  nunlly 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  Into  funlly  fund) 
I)er  funlly. 

Average  rent  paid  per  funlly  per  vear 

Per  cent  of  gross  Inoome  devoted  to  rent 

Per  cent  of  net  inoome  devoted  to  rent 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  famUy 

Average  rent  per  room  per  month 


70 

10 

71 

10 

100 

52 

1 

51 

14 

60 

74.3 

10.0 

71.8 

73.7 

6&0 

18 

9 

20 

5 

34 

2&7 

90.0 

28.2 

36.3 

84.0 

&1 

4.8 

2.9 

6.8 

18 

206 

31 

306 

65 

383 

828 

63 

396 

130 

579 

2.0 

3L1 

3.9 

3.0 

18 

1.6 

3.0 

1.9 

13 

11 

16 

3 

31 

3 

8S 

31.4 

30.0 

43.7 

ia5 

310 

81.064 
fe77 

81,091 

81,004 

-iSS 

81,004 

81,001 

81,009 

81,0U 

7.7 

5.5 

7.8 

9.0 

7.1 

55 

8 

40 

17 

65 

7a6 

sao 

5&3 

80.5 

65.0 

8793 

1855 

8831 

8866 

88a 

8753 

8824 

8760 

8836 

8788 

8153 

883 

8140 

8157 

8187 

19.3 

9.6 

16.0 

18.1 

lis 

2a3 

lao 

18.4 

18.7 

17.4 

6.0 

4.0 

5.4 

5.8 

14 

82.11 

81.67 

81.15 

8137 

8114 

•Two  sdhednles  lor  1  houso. 
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FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIVITY 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Concluded. 

BALTIMOSS— CoDdiided. 


Natiyity  and  race  of  head  of  ftunlly. 

Foreign  bora. 

AUna- 
tivitks. 

liar. 

final 
num- 

Gennan. 

Hebrew. 

Italian. 

Lithu. 
anian. 

Polish. 

Scandi. 
navian. 

Other 
races. 

All 
races. 

ber. 

1 
12.6 
$310 
1310 

t«0 
19.4 
10.4 

3.0 
•1.67 

21 
44.7 
$814 
$743 

$132 

10.2 

17.8 

6.1 

$1.70 

134 
82.7 
$802 
$704 

$85 

0.5 

10.7 

4.2 

$1.70 

29 
03.6 
$722 
$607 

$110 

15.2 

15.7 

4.1 

$2.26 

35 
87.5 
$672 
$645 

$101 

15.1 

15.7 

3.9 

$2.14 

3 
50.0 
$502 
$502 

$108 

18.3 

18.3 

4.3 

$2.08 

3 
60.0 
$981 
$981 

$108 

11.0 

11.0 

6.0 

$1.50 

226 
76.6 
$824 
$761 

$06 
11.6 
12.7 

4.3 
$1.84 

286 
76.1 
$813 
$747 

$106 

12.9 

14.0 

4.7 

$1.87 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

ALL  dTEBS. 


150 

216 

392 

1.041 

43 

170 

24 

60 

2,104 

2,274 

1 

23 

112 

96 

107 

7 

26 

3 

10 

302 

610 

2 

13.8 

52.1 

24.6 

ia3 

16.3 

15.8 

1X5 

31.7 

18.6 

22.4 

3 

137 

108 

296 

034 

86 

al44 

21 

41 

1,712 

M,764 

4 

86.2 

47.9 

75.6 

80.7 

83.7 

84.7 

87.5 

68.3 

81.4 

77.6 

6 

3.8 

6.1 

8.8 

6.2 

3.0 

3.8 

3.6 

3.4 

5.0 

5.9 

6 

338 

607 

1,061 

2,296 

113 

893 

63 

147 

4.908 

5.486 

7 

053 

1,213 

2,503 

5,800 

225 

1,184 

102 

348 

12,399 

e 13, 306 

8 

XI 

2.8 

2.7 

2.2 

2.6 

2.8 

2.2 

2.6 

2.4 

2.4 

0 

2.8 

2.0 

2.4 

2.6 

2.0 

8.0 

1.9 

2.4 

2.6 

2.4 

10 

73 

96 

61 

66 

6 

66 

8 

15 

878 

428 

u 

46.9 

'      44.2 

13.0 

6.3 

11.6 

38.2 

33.3 

25.0 

18.0 

18.8 

12 

$1,216 

$1,288 

$1,293 

$1^3 

mi 

$1,082 

$1,840 

$1,489 

$933 

$1,223 

!*'??' 

18 

$1,182 

$1,120 

$1,178 

$1,060 

$1,288 

$1,103 

$884 

$1,134 

$1,110 

14 

4.6 

6.2 

6.2 

6.6 

3.8 

4.9 

6.3 

6.2 

5.6 

6.7 

16 

86 

120 

341 

*976 

38 

106 

16 

46 

1,726 

1,846 
fa.  2 

16 

64.1 

65.8 

87.0 

93.7 

88.4 

61.8 

66.7 

75.0 

82.0 

17 

$881 

$1,026 

$936 

$615 

$685 

$803 

$053 

$028 

$760 

$764 

18 

$827 

i031 

$833 

$605 

$660 

$849 

$886 

$900 

$710 

$714 

19 

$80 

$141 

$146 

$138 

$103 

$99 

$140 

$130 

$131 

$132 

20 

10.1 

13.8 

15.6 

21.7 

15.1 

11.1 

14.6 

14.0 

17.5 

17.5 

21 

10.8 

15.2 

17.4 

22.0 

15.7 

11.7 

15.8 

14.6 

18.5 

18.5 

22 

8.8 

4.0 

4.2 

2.0 

3.9 

4.0 

4.7 

4.4 

3.5 

3.6 

23 

$1.93 

$2.41 

$2.86 

$3.81 

$2.19 

$2.05 

$2.48 

$2.45 

$3.12 

$3.02 

24 

«  Not  including  10  dapllcates. 


'  One  ^MTtment  ooeapied  by  2faniillet. 
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TABLE  ZVn.— CHILDBSN  UNDBB  14  AT  WOBX  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIOM 

OF  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined,  for  the 
famiUes  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  the  economic 
condition  of  the  famiUes  grouped  according  to  the  condition  as  to 
parents,  as  the  children  were  orphans,  children  of  widows,  of  deserted 
mothers,  of  incapacitated  fathers,  of  idle  fathers,  with  both  parents 
at  work,  or  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  The  selection  of 
the  representative  families  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data 
upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  fully  explained  in  connection  with 
Table  XXVI.  The  facts  in  regard  to  family  income  being  secured 
from  members  of  the  family  in  the  home  are  necessarily  only  approx- 
imate. The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in 
detail  on  pages  352  and  353. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  all  cities  shows  that 
the  families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  contained  58  children 
under  14  years  of  age  at  work.  Of  these  1  was  an  orphan,  11,  or 
19  per  cent,  were  the  children  of  widows,  4  were  the  children  of 
deserted  mothers,  2  were  children  of  incapacitated  fathers,  in  the 
case  of  10  both  parents  were  at  work;  while  in  the  case  of  30,  or  51.7 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  the  father  but  riot  the  mother  was  at 
work.  Of  these  58 children  6, or  10.3  percent,  were  reported  as  unable 
to  read  or  write.  These  68  children  came  from  55  families,  showing 
that  in  only  3  cases  was  there  more  than  1  child  under  14  years 
of  age  in  a  family  at  work.     One  of  these  cases  was  in  the  family  of 

Table  XVII.— CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  ILLIT 
WIDOWS.  DESERTED  MOTHERS,  IDLE  FATHERS,  FATHERS  AT 


Children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work. 

Number. 

Per  ci»nt 

Unable  to  read 
and  write. 

FamiUes 

having 

sudi 

children. 

Condition  as  to  parents. 

Number 

Per  cent. 

CHICAOO. 

Children  of  widows 

1 
3 

25.0 
76.0 

1 
3 

Children  with  fathers,  but  not  mothers,  at  work 

(«) 

(•) 

Total 

4 

100.0 

(«) 

(•) 

4 

NEW  YORK. 

Children  of  widows 

1 
1 
7 
2 

9.1 
9.1 
63.6 
18.2 

1 
5 
2 

Children  of  incapacitated  fathers 

1 
6 

100.0 
71.4 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers,  but  not  mothers,  at  work 

Total 

11 

100.0 

6 

54.5 

9 

ain  1  oaae  not  reported. 
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a  widow,  and  in  the  other  2  cases  both  father  and  mother  were  at 
work.  Under  the  average  size  of  family  the  facts  are  shown  for 
each  of  the  classes  of  children,  it  appearing  that  the  average  size  of 
all  families  was  6.9,  varying  from  4  persons  in  the  family  with  the 
orphan  at  work  to  7.8  persons  in  the  30  families  with  fathers  but  not 
mothers  at  work.  Under  average  income  of  family  there  is  shown 
for  eaeh  group  of  families  the  average  earnings  of  the  children  under 
14  and  the  average  family  income  excluding  the  earnings  of  the  chil- 
dren under  14/  These  facts  are  followed  by  a  column  showing  the 
average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  chil- 
dren under  14,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  group  of  columns 
showing  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  families  with  per  capita 
weekly  income  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  14  of  leas 
than  SI,  less  than  $1.50,  less  than  $2,  and  $2  and  over.  From  an 
examination  of  these  columns  it  will  be  seen  that  for  all  families 
the  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
children  under  14,  was  $1.97,  and  that  in  9  of  the  families,  or  16.4 
per  cent,  the  per  capita  weekly  income  on  the  same  basis  was  less 
than  $1.  In  20,  or  36.4  per  cent,  of  the  families  it  was  less  than 
$1.50,  and  in  32,  or  58.2  per  cent,  it  was  less  than  $2.  The  sections 
of  the  table  relating  to  the  various  other  cities  may  be  read  in  like 
manner. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  no  data  relating  to  Rochester  in 
this  table.  No  children  under  14  were  found  at  work  in  the  families 
from  whom  schedules  were  obtained  in  this  city. 

ERACY  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES  OF 
WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Families  having  children  under  14  at  work. 

Aver- 

ilies. 

Averaf^  annual 

income  per 

family. 

AveraRe 
per  capita 
weekly 
Income, 
exclud- 
ing eam- 
inffsof 
children 
under  14. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  Income  (exdnding  eamiags  of  children 
under  14)  of— 

Less  than  $1. 

Leas  than  $1.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

Earn- 

'cEii-"' 

dren 

under 

14. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
in;^  of 
children 
under  14. 

$2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

3.0 
8.0 

134 

41 

$335 
1.010 

$2.15 
2.43 

1 
2 

100.0 

1 

33.3 

1 

33.3 

66.7 

6.8 

39 

842 

2.40 

1 

25.0 

1 

25.0 

3 

75.0 

8.0 
9.0 
«.2 
7.6 

3 
50 
53 
193 

600 
844 
603 
930 

1.66 
1.80 
2.15 
2.38 

1 

20.0 

7.0 

78 

762 

2.09 

1 

11.1 

1  1 
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Table  XVII.— CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  ILLIT 
WIDOWS.  DESERTED  MOTHERS,  IDLE  FATHERS,  FATHERS  AT  WORK, 


CliildrBn  under  14  yean  of  age  at  work. 

Nttmber. 

Percent 

Unable  to  read 
and  write. 

FamBles 

haying 

such 

children. 

Oooditlon  as  to  pMcntB. 

Number. 

Percent 

rmLADELPHIA. 

2 

1 
1 
3 

2S.6 
14.3 
14.3 
42.8 

» 

(•) 

1 
1 
1 
3 

Childna  of  deserted  mothers 

Chlldreii  with  both  rarents  st  work 

Children  with  fathers,  but  not  mothers,  at  work .... 

Total 

7 

100.0 

(«) 

(«) 

6 

BALTIMORE. 

Orphans. .... 

1 
7 
3 
1 
2 
22 

2.8 
19.4 
8.3 
2.8 
5.6 
61.1 

1 
7 
3 

i 

22 

ChDdnm  oif  widows 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  wiUi  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  lathers,  bat  not  mothers,  at  work .... 

Total      .          

36 

100.0 

3. 

ALL  CITIK8. 

Orphans ,,.,,,,,  ^ .  ^ ..  ^ ,,,.--, , 

1 

11 
4 
2 
10 
30 

1.7 
19.0 
6.9 
3.4 
17.3 
51.7 

1 

10 

4 

2 

8 

30 

Children  of  widows - .  ^ ,  - , , ,  ^ , ,  ^  ^ , 

(«) 

Children  of  desoted  mothers 

Chiklran  of  incapacitated  fathers 

5 

50.0 
50.0 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  with  fathers,  but  not  mothers,  at  work ... . 

Total 

58 

100.0 

e6 

10.3 

65 

tin  2  cases  not  reported. 


ft  In  1  case  not  reported. 


TABLE  XVm.— CHILDREN  14  AND  16  AT  WORK  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION 

OF  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined,  for 
families  having  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  the  economic 
condition  of  the  families  grouped  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
parents,  as  the  children  were  orphans,  children  of  widows,  of  deserted 
mothers,  of  incapacitated  fathers,  of  idle  fathers,  with  both  parents 
at  work,  or  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  The  selection  of 
the  representative  families  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data 
upK)n  which  this  table  is  based  are  fully  explained  in  connection 
with  Table  XXVI.  The  facts  in  regard  to  family  income,  being 
secured  from  members  of  the  family  in  the  home,  are  necessarily 
only  approximate.  The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  on  pages  352  and  353. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago  shows  that 
the  families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  contained  264  children 
14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work.  Of  these,  43,  or  16.3  per  cent,  were 
children  of  widows,  8  were  children  of  deserted  mothers,  6  of  incapaci- 
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ERACY  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES  OF 
ETC..  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED-Concluded. 


Families  having  children  under  14  afc  work. 

Aver- 
acesiie 
offun- 

iUes. 

Average  annnal 

income  per 

family. 

Average 
ner  cauta 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  eamlngw  of  children 
under  14)  of— 

wiSBy 
income, 
exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
chUdren 
under  14. 

I.«HthanSl. 

LcoB  than  11.5a 

LcaBthan$2. 

Earn- 
ings of 
ddl- 
dren 
under 
14. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  14. 

12  and  over. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

ft.0 
2.0 
0.0 
9.7 

UO 

100 

3 

122 

137 
250 
686 

690 

.44 

2.40 
1.25 
1.17 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

r 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

2 

100.0 
66.7 

1 
3 

100.0 

loao 

1 

33.3 

7.7 

96 

467 

1.16 

2 

33.3 

4 

66.7 

5 

83.3 

1 

16.7 

4.0 
4.0 
7.0 
ft.0 
9.0 
7.6 

90 
117 

64 
125 

21 

72 

600 
280 
380 
302 
1,011 
905 

2.84 
1.39 
1.04 
.97 
2.16 
2.31 

1 

1 
1 

100.0 

3 
2 

1 

42.9 
66.7 
100.0 

4 
2 
1 
1 
6 

67.1 
66.7 
100.0 

6ao 

22.7 

6 
2 

1 
1 
12 

86.7 
66.7 
100.0 

6ao 

64.6 

14.3 
33.3 

1 
10 

60.0 

1 

4.6 

44.5 

ft.8 

79 

722 

2.06 

7 

19.4 

13 

36.1 

22 

61.1 

14 

38.9 

4.0 
4.5 
6.8 
7.6 
7.3 
7.8 

90 
97 
06 
88 

39 
82 

600 
319 
348 
673 
769 
886 

2.84 
1.36 
1.16 
1.47 
2.01 
2.19 

1 

1 
2 
2 

100.0 

4 

2 
1 

40.0 

6ao 

100.0 

6 
2 
2 
3 
8 

60.0 
60.0 
100.0 
37.6 
26.7 

8 
2 
2 

4 
16 

80.0 

6ao 
loao 

60.0 
63.3 

20.0 
60.0 

4 

14 

6ao 

2 

6.7 

46.7 

6.9 

78 

706 

1.97 

9 

16.4 

20 

36.4  1         32 

68.2 

23 

4L8 

e  Not  including  3  not  reported. 

tated  fathers,  7  of  idle  fathers,  13  with  both  parents  at  work,  while 
in  the  case  of  187,  or  70.8  per  cent,  the  fathers  but  not  the  mothers 
were  at  work.  Of  these  264  children,  only  2  were  reported  as  unable 
to  read  and  vrrite,  there  being  35  for  whom  no  report  was  made  on 
this  point.  The  264  children  reported  represented  252  families,  the 
average  size  of  which  was  6.7  persons,  varying  from  5.3  persons  in 
the  families  of  children  with  deserted  mothers  to  7.1  persons  in  the 
families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  The  average  earnings 
per  family  of  children  under  16  were  $113.  The  average  income  per 
family,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  16,  was  $917,  while 
the  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  also  the  earnings  of 
children  under  16,  was  $2.61.  In  the  case  of  12  families  it  is  shown 
that  the  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children 
under  16,  was  less  than  $1,  in  the  case  of  51  families  it  was  less  than 
$1.50,  and  in  the  case  of  89  families,  or  35.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  it  was  less  than  $2.  The  sections  of  the  table  relating  to 
the  other  cities  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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TABLE  ZZC.— 8IN0LB  WOXEK  AT  WOBX  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF 

THEQt  FAMITiTES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined  the 
families  having  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  and 
the  economic  condition  of  the  families,  with  the  women  grouped 
according  to  age.  The  selection  of  the  representative  famiUes  and  the 
securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  fully 
explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXVII.  The  facts  in  regard 
to  income,  being  secured  from  members  of  the  family  in  the  home, 
are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of  error  in  these 
figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  352  and  353. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago  shows  that 
the  families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  had  584  single  women 
16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
or  21.1  per  cent,  of  these  were  16  years  of  age,  101,  or  17.3  per  cent, 
were  17  years  of  age,  83,  or  14.2  per  cent,  were  18  years  of  age,  and  for 
the  others  the  number  and  per  cent  of  each  age  are  shoMm  for  each 
year  up  to  24;  those  of  25  to  29  itre  shown  as  a  group,  and  those  30 
years  of  age  and  over  as  a  final  group.    The  average  number  of  years 


Table  XIX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

OF  WOMEN.  FOR  EACH  CITY 

[In  the  details  of  this  table  each  family  appears  as  many  times  as  it  has  single  women  of  different  ages  at 

ages  are  not  comparable  with  the  totals  and  averagei 


Age. 


cmCAOO. 


16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

10  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

ao  years  and  over. 

Total 


Single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 


Number. 


123 
101 
83 
90 
47 
43 
31 
20 
6 
29 
11 


584 


Percent 
of  total. 


21.1 
17.3 
14.2 
15.4 
8.0 
7.4 
5.3 
3.4 
1.0 
5.0 
1.9 


100.0 


Average 

years 
since  be- 
ginning 
worlc. 


«2.0 

a2.9 

63.9 

C4.6 

<<5.3 

*6.0 

/6.6 

98.5 

7.5 

»10.1 

918.6 


<4.0 


Average 

days 
worked 
past  year. 


246 
256 
268 
264 
263 
270 
254 
261 
259 
269 
249 


259 


Average 
earnings 
past  year. 


1223 
277 
312 
332 
340 
372 
354 
363 
345 
377 
410 


306 


Families  of  .single  women  16 
and  over  at  work. 


Number. 


122 
101 
83 
88 
47 
43 
31 
20 
6 
27 
11 


400 


Having 
children 
under  16. 


106 
02 
65 
72 
39 
30 
19 
13 
4 
0 
1 


300 


Averaee 

size  of 

families. 


a  Not  Including  10  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  9  not  reported, 
c  Not  including  12  not  reported. 


d  Not  including  5  not  reported. 
«  Not  Including  4  not  reported. 


6.9 
6.8 
6.6 
6.6 
6.9 
5.7 
6.2 
6.2 
6.7 
5.1 
4.3 


6.3 
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since  banning  work  for  the  584  women  are  given  as  4.0,  for  the  women 
16  years  the  average  is  2,  and  for  those  of  17  years  2.9.  The  average 
days  worked  during  the  past  year  for  the  entire  number  of  women 
reported  was  259,  with  average  earnings  of  $306.  These  684 
women,  the  table  shows,  represented  400  families,  of  which  the  average 
size  was  6.3  persons;  265  of  the  families  had  an  income  from  the 
father,  41  from  the  mother,  and  144  from  children  under  16  years 
of  age.  The  average  family  income  for  the  year  was  $1,145,  equiv- 
alent to  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  $3.48.  Of  these  families  4 
had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  less  than  $1,  26,  or  6.5  per  cent, 
had  an  income  of  less  than  $1.50,  while  67,  or  16.8  percent,  of  the 
entire  number  had  an  income  of  less  than  $2.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  details  of  this  table  each  family  appears  as  many  times 
as  it  has  single  women  of  different  ages  at  work.  On  account  of 
this  duplication  the  numbers  and  averages  for  families  having 
women  of  specified  ages  are  not  comparable  with  the  totals  and 
averages  for  the  cities  where  each  family  is  counted  only  once. 
The  sections  of  the  table  relating  to  the  other  cities  may  be  read  in 
like  manner. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  FAMILIES,  BY  AGE 
AND  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 

work.    On  aoootmt  of  this  duplication  the  nmnbera  and  averages  for  families  having  women  of  spedftod 
for  States,  where  each  family  is  counted  but  once.] 


Families  of  single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Having  income  from— 

Average  income 
perfamily. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Children 
under  16. 

Total 
annual* 

Per 
capita 
weekly. 

LcssthanIL 

Less  than 
11.50. 

Less  than  12. 

12  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num* 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

88 
76 
£2 

n 

31 
22 
13 
f 

4 
15 
5 

13 

32 
40 
39 
37 
17 

11,035 
1,288 
1  172 
1,200 
1,360 
1,510 
1,302 
1,430 
1,485 
1,371 
1)400 

$2.87 
3.66 
3.30 
3.50 
3.79 
5.13 
4.04 
4.47 
4.28 
5.10 
6.34 

2 
1 

1.6 
LO 

16 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

13.1 
3.0 
3.6 
3.4 
4.3 
2.3 

35 
12 
14 
12 
4 
1 
2 
1 

28.7 
ILO 
17.0 
13.6 
8.5 
2.3 
6.5 
5.0 

87 
80 
60 
76 
43 
42 
20 
10 
6 
27 
10 

71.3 
88.1 
83.0 

2 

2.3 

86.4 
01.5 

07  7 

03.5 

1 

5.0 

06.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

0.1 

1 

0.1 

00.0 

^ 

2ft5 

41 

144 

1,145 

3.48 

4 

1.0 

26 

6.5 

67 

16.8 

333 

83.2 

/Not  including  7  not  reported, 
f  Not  including  1  not  reported. 


h  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
i  Not  Innliidlng  68  not  reported. 
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Table  XIX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

OF  WOMEN,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 


Age. 


Single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 


Number. 


Percent 
of  total. 


Average 

years 
since  be- 
ginning 
woi*. 


Average 

days 

worked 

past  year. 


Average 
earnings 
past  year. 


Families  of  single  women  16 
and  over  at  work. 


Number. 


Having 
children 
under  16. 


Average 
sixeof 


BOCHESTEK. 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years , 

20  years 

21  years , 

22  years , 

23  years , 

24  years , 

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over. 

Total 

NEW  YORK. 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years , 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over, 

Total 

PHILADELPHIA. 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over 

Total 


143 


117 
93 
84 
63 
67 
41 
35 
16 
14 
47 


613 


277 


17.4 
13.9 
13.3 
8.5 
11.2 
8.5 
9.0 
4.9 
3.5 
7.0 
2.8 


1.8 
2.5 
3.1 
3.9 
5.6 
6.3 
7.5 
6.9 
9.2 
9.4 
23.3 


227 
236 
231 
256 
254 
230 
263 
252 
229 
245 
263 


$220 
259 
264 
312 
336 
310 
392 
349 
396 
361 
349 


100.0 


5.2 


241 


300 


77 


19.1 
15.2 
13.7 

ia3 

10.9 
6.7 
5.7 
2.6 
2.3 
7.6 
5.9 


2.0 

a2.9 

3.5 

a  4.4 

a4.6 

5.3 

6.0 

6.0 

5.5 

8.0 

a  16. 3 


•  234 
238 
255 
246 

a235 
238 
234 
231 
227 
240 
254 


190 
222 
266 
267 
265 
287 
286 
276 
258 
287 
329 


116 
01 
84 
63 
67 
41 
35 
16 
14 
43 
33 


100.0 


6  4.8 


«241 


253 


405 


22.7 
16.6 
15.9 

ia5 

7.6 
6.5 
6.9 
3.6 
1.8 
4.7 
3.2 


100.0 


2.4 
2.9 
3.8 
4.5 
5.0 
6.7 
6.8 
7.0 
8.2 
8.6 
a  17. 2 


235 
224 
236 
218 
231 
217 
223 
233 
266 
231 
194 


225 
217 
277 
257 
270 
247 
320 
326 
276 
254 
179 


•  4.7 


251  I 


190 


61 


260 


144 


8.2 
6.9 
7.6 
6.8 
8.1 
7.8 
7.2 
6.9 
7.8 
5.7 
5.0 


7.1 


6.0 
6.0 
6.2 
5.9 
5.9 
6.3 
5.0 
5.8 
4.9 
4.9 
4.1 


5.5 


6.0 
6.8 
6.7 
7.1 
6.7 
6.1 
6.2 
5.3 
5.8 
5.8 
2.6 


6.1 


•  Not  including  1  not  reported. 


h  Not  included  4  not  reported. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  FAMILIES,  BY  AGE 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 


Families  of  single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Having  income  from— 

periamily. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Children 
under  10. 

Total 
annual. 

Per 
capita 
weekly. 

Lessthanfl. 

Less  than 
11.50. 

Less  than  12. 

S2and 

over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

22 
15 
14 
10 
13 
10 
9 
3 
5 
6 
1 

4 
0 
5 
2 
5 
4 
2 
1 

11,408 
1,351 
1.529 
1,649 
1,543 
1,671 
1504 
1,502 
1,846 
1,301 
1,237 

13.51 
3.79 
3.86 
4.70 
3.68 
4.15 
4.04 
4.21 
4.55 
4.60 
4.76 

1 
3 
3 

4.0 
15.0 
16.7 

24 
17 
15 
12 
15 
12 
13 
7 
5 
10 
3 

96.0 

85.0 

1 

83.3 

.  ...  '    . 

100.0 

1 

1 

6.3 

93.7 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

58 

7 

23 

1,402 

3.80 

6 

7.8 

71 

02.2 

85 
61 
60 
40 
42 
26 
18 
10 

6 
13 

8 

44 

25 
23 

17 
12 
8 

4 
3 
5 
11 

4 

11 
15 

7 
13 
8 

4 
5 

858 

879 

898 
1,040 

985 
1,095 

922 
1,025 

950 
1,006 

886 

2.76 
2.80 
2.78 
3.40 
3.19 
3.37 
3.55 
3.43 
3.71 
3.97 
4.20 

2 
2 

1.7 
2.2 

16 
10 
6 
3 
3 

13.8 
11.0 
7.1 
4.8 
4.5 

36 
28 
20 
10 
12 

3L0 
3a8 
23.8 
15.9 
17.9 
17.1 
14.3 
25.0 
14.3 

n.6 

9.1 

80 
63 
64 
53 
55 
34 
30 
12 
12 
38 
30 

69.0 
60.2 
76.2 

84.1 

1 

1.5 

82.1 
82.9 

1 
1 

2.9 
6.3 

85.7 

75.0 

4 
1 
1 

85.7 

3 

1 

7.0 
3.0 

88.4 

9a9 

253 

122 

47 

870 

3.02 

5 

1.2 

38 

9.4 

99 

24.4 

306 

75.6 

51 
34 
33 
17 
15 
10 
11 
3 
2 
7 
2 

2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2* 

3 
5 

24 
18 
10 
10 
7 
3 
5 
2 
1 
6 

981 

971 

1,061 

1.004 

1,180 

964 

1,110 

980 

1,172 

983 

478 

2.87 
2.74 
3.09 
2.72 
3.40 
3.03 
3.47 
3.56 
3.88 
a28 
3.50 

6 
5 

9.5 

ia9 

13 
14 
7 
5 
7 
2 
3 

20.6 
30.4 
15.9 
17.9 
33.3 
1L8 
15.8 

50 
32 
37 
23 
14 
15 
16 
10 

5 
11 

7 

79.4 

2 

4.3 

69.6 
84.1 

1 
1 

4.8 

3 
2 

ia7 

9.5 

82.1 
66.7 
88.2 

1 

5.3 

1 

5.3 

84.2 
100.0 

100.0 

2 
1 

15.4 
12.5 

84.6 

1 

12.5 

87.5 

130 

22 

63 

960 

3.00 

3 

1.6 

13 

6.8 

40 

2L1 

150 

78.9 

«  Not  Including  2  not  reported. 
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Table  XIX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

OF  WOMEN,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND  FOR 


Families  of  single  women  16 
and  over  at  work. 

Age. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Avenge 
yean 

ilnoebe. 

ginning 
work. 

Avenge 

days 

worked 

past  year. 

Average 
earnings 
pastyear. 

Number. 

Having 
diildren 
under  16. 

Avenge 

siseof 

funllka. 

BALTIMORB. 

16  jmn 

77 
78 
59 
36 
32 
22 
21 
11 
13 
13 
8 

20.8 
21.1 
1&9 
9.7 
8.7 
5.9 
5.7 
3.0 
3.5 
3.5 
2.2 

a2.4 
3.2 
3.8 
4.9 
4.9 
6.3 
5.9 
5.6 
«6.7 
b7.Z 
17.0 

•  212 
219 
219 
206 

230 
248 
232 
252 
230 
235 
260 

1188 
213 
230 
223 
207 
286 
228 
240 
211 
249 
240 

76 
78 
59 
36 
32 
22 
21 
11 
13 
13 
7 

66 

59 

SL 

30 

19 

14 

12 

8 

7 

7 

3 

6.9 
6.7 
6.6 
6.9 
6.7 
6.1 
&.9 
6.4 
5.5 
6.5 
4.7 

17  yean. 

\Hjmn 

19  yean 

30  yonrs^  x . ^ ........ . 

21  yean. 

22  youi. 

23  yean. 

24  ymn  .  > 

25  Co  29  yean 

ao  yean  and  over 

Total 

370 

100.0 

M.4 

•  221 

219 

242 

179 

6.2 

ALL  CRIBS. 

16  year? 

405 
338 

289 
230 
183 
136 
119 
64 
43 
112 
68 

20.4 
17.0 
14.6 
11.6 
9.2 
6.8 
6.0 
3.2 
2.2 
5.6 
3.4 

<2.1 
'2.9 

•  3.7 
/4.5 
95.0 
e6.0 
»6.4 

•  6.9 

•  6.9 
<8.6 

yi7.3 

»233 
237 
247 
244 

•  241 
246 
240 
247 
237 
246 
246 

207 
238 
273 
287 
281 
310 
310 
313 
274 
309 
313 

402 
836 
288 
227 
183 
135 
119 
64 
43 
106 
62 

833 

281 
237 
170 
128 
93 
66 
42 
25 
39 
10 

6.7 
6.6 
6.6 
6.5 
6.6 
6.2 
5.9 
6.1 
5.8 
&.3 
4.1 

17  yean 

18  years 

19  years 

ao  years 

21  years 

32Teftrs     

23  years 

24  yean 

25  to  29  years. 

ao  yean  and  over 

Total 

1,967 

100.0 

*4.7 

/241 

265 

1,314 

953 

6.1 

•  Not  including  1  not  reported. 
^  Not  Including  2  not  reported. 
«  Not  including  4  not  reported. 


'  Not  including  11  not  reported. 
«  Not  Including  9  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  13  not  reported. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  FAMILIES,  BY  AGE 
ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Concluded. 


FamiUes  of  single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Having  inoome  from— 

Average  inoome 
perumiily. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  inoome  of— 

Father. 

Mother. 

Children 
under !«. 

Total 
annual. 

Per 
capita 
weekly. 

Less  than  11. 

Less  than 
11.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

12  and 

over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

57 
57 
44 

28 
18 
13 
14 
10 
10 
7 
3 

8 

2 
2 
1 
2 

27 

31 

25 

15 

11 

7 

7 

2 

S996 
1,015 
1,009 
1,029 
1,066 
1,117 
1,231 
1,438 
1.183 
1,251 
845 

S2.79 
2.93 
2.93 
2.88 
3.07 
3.53 
4.01 
4.34 
4.16 
3.68 
3.45 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2.6 
2.6 
1.7 
2.8 

3 
3 

4 
1 
2 

3.9 
3.8 
6.8 
2.8 
6.3 

22 
15 
13 
6 
5 
5 

28.9 
19.2 
22.0 
16.7 
15.6 
22.7 

54 

63 
46 
30 
27 
17 
21 
11 
13 
13 
6 

71.1 
80.8 
78.0 
83.3 

84.4 

77.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2 
1 

loao 

1 

14.3 

85.7 

170 

28 

90 

979 

3.02 

5 

2.1 

11 

4.5 

49 

20.2 

193 

79.8 

303 
243 
203 
153 
119 
81 
05 
35 
27 
48 
19 

71 

42 

37 

30 

21 

15 

7 

6 

•      10 

18 

12 

98 
122 
95 
77 
48 
31 
26 
10 

7 
12 

2 

997 
1,074 
1,067 
1  131 
1,169 
1,267 
1,169 
1,268 
1,225 
1,163 

939 

2.87 
3.15 
3.13 
3.33 
3.42 
3.96 
3.81 
4.02 
4.06 
4.19 
4.45 

6 

7 

1 
4 
2 

1.5 
2.1 
.3 
1.8 
1.1 

41 
21 
13 
10 
9 
1 
2 
2 

10.2 
6.3 
4.5 
4.4 
4.9 
.7 
1.7 
3.1 

107 

72 

57 

33 

29 

15 

10 

5 

2 

7 

6 

26w6 
21.4 
19.8 
14.5 
15.8 
11.1 
8.4 
7.8 
4.7 
6.6 
9.7 

295 

264 

231 

194 

154 

120 

109 

59 

41 

99 

56 

73.4 
78.6 
80.2 
85.5 
84.2 
88.9 

1 

.8 

91.6 
92.2 

95.3 

3 
3 

2.8 

4.8 

93.4 

90.3 

876 

220 

367 

1,018 

3.23 

17 

1.3 

88 

6.7 

261 

19.9 

1,063 

80.1 

0  Not  including  6  not  reported. 
*  Not  including  7  not  reported. 
i  Not  including  5  not  reported. 


/  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
*  Not  including  71  not  reported. 
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TABLZ  XX.— MABRIKD  WOMEN  AT  WOBX  AND  XCONOMIC  CONDITION  OF 

THXIB  FAMITilKS. 

This  table  shows  for  representative  women  at  work  the  facts  in 
regard  to  age,  years  married,  number  having  children  of  various  ages, 
and  the  economic  condition  of  the  family,  the  women  being  grouped 
according  as  they  are  widows,  deserted  or  divorced  wives,  wives  of 
incapacitated  husbands,  of  idle  husbands,  or  with  husbands  at  work. 
The  facts  are  presented  for  each  of  the  cities  included  in  the  investi- 
gation separately  and  for  all  cities  combined.  The  facts  upon  which 
this  table  is  based  are  presented  in  detail  for  each  woman  and  her 
family  in  Table  XXVIII,  in  connection  with  which  full  explanation 
is  given  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  families  and  the  method  fol- 
lowed in  securing  the  facts  from  the  family.  It  should  be  said  here, 
however,  that  the  figures  in  regard  to  income  being  secured  in  the  home 
from  the  members  of  the  family  are  necessarily  only  approximate. 
The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on 
pages  352  and  353. 

The  table  is  arranged  in  three  sections.  The  first  section,  A,  presents 
the  facts  for  home  finishers.  These  women,  instead  of  working  in  the 
clothing  shops,  do  certain  parts  of  the  work  on  clothing  in  their  own 
homes,  either  going  or  sending  for  the  material  upon  which  they  work 
and  returning  the  finished  product  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  their  work  is  subject  to  many  interruptions, 
and  their  earnings  are  necessarily  small.  Because  of  this  difference 
in  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  and  in  their  earnings  they 
have  been  tabulated  separately  from  the  shop  workers  for  whom  the 
facts  are  shown  in  Section  B  of  the  table.  The  arrangement  of  the 
data  in  the  two  sections  of  the  table  is  identical.  Section  C  presents 
a  summary  for  home  finishers  and  shop  workers  for  all  cities  com- 

Table  XX.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF 

BANDS,  WIVES  WITH  HUB 
A^HOMB  mriSHSRS,  FOR  XAOH  OITT  AND  FOR  ALL  CITZBS  COMBXHZD. 


Married  women  at  work. 

CoDdltion  as  to  husband. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

of 
total. 

Av- 
erage 
age. 

Aver- 
age 
years 
mar- 
ried. 

Number  having  children  of 

2 

years 
and 

der". 

3 

to 

6 

years. 

0 

to 

0 

years. 

10 

to 

13 

years. 

14 
and 

15 
years. 

cmcAOO. 
widows 

3 

1 

1 

31 

8.3 

2.8 

2.8 

86.1 

56.7 
39.0 
24.0 
31.4 

3ft.O 

10.0 

4.0 

«11.0 

1 

1 

Deserted  wives 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands 

1 
16 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

17 

12 

10 

1 

Total 

36  1    inn.n 

33.4 

a  13.2 

16 

17 

12 

11 

2 

a  Not  inolnding  1  not  reported. 
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bined.  An  examination  of  that  part  of  Section  A  relating  to  New 
York  shows  that  in  the  representative  families  for  which  information 
was  secured  a  total  of  435  married  women  were  engaged  in  the  cloth- 
ing industry  and  performing  the  work  in  their  homes.  Of  these 
women  31,  or  7.1  per  cent,  were  widows,  8  were  deserted  or  divorced 
wives,  11  had  incapacitated  husbands,  6  had  idle  husbands,  and  379, 
or  87.1  per  cent,  had  husbands  who  were  at  work.  The  average  age  for 
the  435  women  was  33.8  years,  and  the  average  years  married  13.6. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  women  had  children  2  years  of 
age  or  younger,  176  had  children  3  to  5  years  of  age,  and  154  had  chil- 
dren 6  to  9  years  of  age.  In  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  the  hus- 
band as  well  as  the  mother  of  the  children  was  at  work.  The  average 
earnings  of  the  entire  group  of  married  women  are  reported  as  $108, 
and  the  income  of  the  family,  excluding  that  of  wives,  was  $38 1 .  Com- 
paring this  with  the  earnings  of  the  married  women  shown  on  Section 
B  of  this  table,  the  latter  are  foimd  to  have  earned  $183  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  income  of  the  family,  excluding  the  earnings  of  wives, 
was  $436.  The  average  per  capita  weekly  income  of  the  families  of 
home  finishers,  excluding  the  earnings  of  wives,  was  $1.62.  In  108  of 
these  families  the  per  capita  weekly  income  was  less  than  than  $1,  in 
217  families  it  was  less  than  $1.50,  and  in  305  families,  or  70.1  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number,  it  was  less  than  $2.  The  facts  for  the  several 
cities  in  each  section  of  the  table  are  presented  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  number  of  home  finishers  shown  on  this  table  does  not  agree 
with  the  number  given  on  pages  223  and  224,  under  the  chapter  on 
**Home  work  in  the  clothing  industry,*'  since  the  latter  includes  some 
single  women  and  also  a  few  married  women  for  whose  families  com- 
plete data  were  not  secured,  so  that  they  were  necessarily  omitted 
from  this  table. 


FAMILIES    OF   WIDOWS,    DESERTED    WIVES,    WIVES    OF    IDLE    HUB- 
BANDS  AT  WORK.  ETC. 

A^HOMB  FZHISHBRS.  FOR  EACH  CITT  AHD  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBIVSD. 


FamUles  of  mairied  women  at  work. 

Av- 
erage 
size  of 
fEiinl. 

Uet. 

Income  per  family. 

Averace 
per  capita 
weekly 
Income 
of  faml- 
Ues,  ex- 
cluding 
earnings 
of  wives. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  eamlnp  of  wives) 
of— 

Earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Exclad- 
Ing  earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Lees  than  11. 

Leas  than  11.50. 

I^ess  than  82. 

82  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

4.0 
3.0 
4.0 
4.4 

164 
100 
24 
118 

I48S 

300 
140 
358 

12.33 
1.92 
.67 
1.57 

1 

1 

1 

21 

33.3 
100.0 
100.0 

67.7 

2 

60.7 

1 
8 

100.0 
25.8 

1 
16 

100.0 
51.6 

10 

82.3 

4.3 

110 

361 

1.61 

9 

25.0 

17 

47.2 

24 

66.7 

12 

33.8 
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Tablb  XX.— married  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF 

BANDS,  WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS 

A.— HOMB  FINI8HBB8,  FOB  EACH  CITT  AHD  FOE  ALL  CITZB8  COIIBIHBD— Coodadad. 


Married  women  at  work. 

Condition  as  to  husband. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

of 
total. 

Av- 
erage 
age. 

Aver- 
age 
years 
mar- 
ried. 

Number  having  children  of 

2 
years 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 

to 

5 

years. 

6 
to 

A. 

10 

to 

13 

years. 

14 

and 

15 

ymn. 

ROCHX8TEB. 

Widows 

S 

22 

12.0 
88.0 

42.7 
34.7 

20.3 
12.7 

*'6* 

1 
4 

3 

11 

2 
U 

3 
6 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

Total 

25 

100.0 

35.7 

13,6 

6 

5 

14 

13 

9 

NSW  TORE. 

widows 

n 

8 

11 

6 

S7» 

7.1 
1.9 
2.5 
1.4 
87.1 

^.9 
41.5 
52.7 
38.3 
32.0 

27.6 
22.5 
32.4 
12.8 
•  11.7 

5 
3 
6 
6 
213 

4 
1 
4 
5 

6 
4 
2 
2 
140 

8 

4 

3 

2 

110 

9 
3 
3 

1 
51 

Deserted  wives. 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands 

Wives  of  idle  husbands. 

Total 

4Sfi 

100.0 

33.8 

•  13.6 

233 

176 

154 

127 

69 

9mt.Anw1.vmA 
Widows 

11 

1 
28 

27.6 
2.5 
70.0 

40.8 
46.0 
37.9 

28.7 
22.0 
16.3 

1 

2 

3 

3 
1 
14 

3 

Ptwrted  wivfs. .      

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

12 

10 

12 

Total 

40 

100.0 

41.4 

19.8 

13 

12 

15 

18 

10 

BALTDCOEX. 

Widows 

13 
3 
38 

24.1 
5.5 
70.4 

49.8 
29.3 
33.4 

27.2 
9.7 
12.9 

...... 

16 

1 
1 
17 

2 

"is* 

4 

1 

18 

3 
1 
9 

Ptwrted  w|v^* 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

Total 

54 

100.0 

37.1 

16.1 

17 

19 

20 

23 

13 

ALL  CROCS. 

Widows 

61 
13 
12 
6 
498 

10.4 
2.2 
2.0 
1.0 

84.4 

48.8 
38.8 
£0.3 
33.3 
32.5 

27.8 
19.2 
30.0 
12.8 
»12.1 

6 
4 
7 
6 
262 

8 
2 
4 
5 
210 

14 

■    4 

2 

2 

193 

18 
0 
3 
2 
168 

19 

4 
2 

1 
77 

Ptwrted  wives.. 

Wives  of  incapacitated  husbands 

Wives  of  idle  husbands. 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work 

Total 

no 

100.0 

34.7 

»14.2 

285 

229 

215 

192 

108 

•  Not  including  5  not  reported. 


ft  Not  including  6  not  reported. 
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FAMILIES   OF  WIDOWS,    DESERTED   WIVES,    WIVES    OF   IDLE   HUS- 
AT  WORK,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— HOMB  naXSKXBS,  FOR  SAOH  CUTT  AHD  FOR  AIX  CZTZS8  OCOIBZHSD-Oaiuladed. 


Families  of  married 

women  at  work. 

Av- 
engfi 
siseof 
fami- 
lies. 

Avenge  amiiial 
immmeperltoiily. 

Average 
peroa^ta 
weekly 
income 
offami- 
Ues,  ex- 
cluding 
earnings 
of  wives. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (ezduding  earnings  of  wives) 
of— 

Eam- 
inesof 
wives. 

Ezdod- 
ingeam- 
inpof 

Less  than  fl. 

Less  than  81.50. 

Less  than  $2. 

12  and 

over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cant. 

7.8 
4.6 

$228 

167 

8663 

634 

11.71 
2.68 

1 
6 

33.3 
27.3 

2 

7 

66.7 
31.8 

1 
15 

38.3 

1 

45 

68.2 

4.9 

174 

.  636 

2.51 

1 

40 

7 

28.0 

9 

36.0 

1. 

640 

a.7 

&.0 
&2 
5.5 
45 

118 
127 
124 
142 
106 

397 
656 

270 
151 
383 

2.06 
2.14 
1.00 
.53 
1.62 

7 
2 
5 
5 
88 

22.6 
25.0 
45.5 
83.3 
23.5 

10 
2 
7 
5 
193 

32.3 
25.0 
63.6 
83.3 
5a9 

17 
4 
10 
6 
268 

548 

5ao 

90.9 
100.0 

7a7 

14 

4 
1 

45.2 

5ao 

9.1 

111 

29.3 

45 

106 

381 

1.62 

108 

248 

217 

40.9 

305 

TOil 

130 

29.9 

3.1 
40 

48 

170 
40 
122 

180 
579 
474 

1.12 
2.78 
1.80 

4 

36.4 

7 

63.6 

8 

72.7 

3 

1 
13 

27.3 
100.0 

4 

143 

11 

39.3 

15 

53.6 

46.4 

43 

133 

396 

1.76 

8 

2ao 

18 

45.0 

23 

57.5 

17 

42.5 

2.9 
3.0 
49 

117 
144 
HI 

331 
167 
573 

2.18 
1.07 
2.24 

3 

1 
5 

23.1 

33.3 
13.2 

5 
3 
13 

38.5 
100.0 
342 

7 
3 
17 

53.8 

loao 

447 

6 

46.2 

21 

55.3 

43 

114 

492 

2.18 

9 

16.7 

21 

38.9 

27 

5ao 

27 

5.00 

3.6 
43 
5.1 
5.5 
45 

130 
122 
116 
142 
HI 

361 
448 
259 
151 
412 

1.92 

2.00 

.96 

.53 

1.76 

14 
3 
6 
5 
107 

23.0 
23.1 

5ao 

83.3 
21.5 

23 

5 

8 

5 

239 

37.7 
3&5 
66.7 
83.3 
4&0 

35 
8 

11 

6 

328 

57.4 
6L6 
91.7 
100.0 
65.9 

26 
5 

42.6 
3&5 

as 

170 

341 

45 

113 

402 

1.73 

135 

22.9 

280 

47.5 

388 

65.8 

202 

342 
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TABLE  XXL— XASBEBD  WOMEN    AT  WOBX   UVINO    IN    HOMES    OTHXB 
THAN  THEQt  OWN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THEQt  FAMILIB8. 

This  table  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  Table  XX,  and 
presents  the  facts  in  regard  to  married  women  at  work  who  are  living 
in  families  other  than  their  own.  As  in  the  preceding  table,  the 
women  are  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  condition  as  to  hus- 
band. The  relationship  to  the  family  with  which  they  lived  is  shown; 
that  is,  whether  they  were  daughters,  mothers,  or  sisters,  and  others. 
The  facts  as  to  income  are  also  shown,  not  only  for  these  women 
themselves,  but  likewise  for  the  families  with  which  they  were  living. 
The  whole  number  of  such  married  women  found  in  the  representa- 
tive famiUes  investigated  was  only  65,  and  these  have  been  brought 
together  in  a  single  table,  inasmuch  as  the  number  in  any  one  city 
was  not  sufficient  to  justify  separate  presentation. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  of  the  65  women  in  this 

Table  XXI.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  LIVING  IN  HOMES  OTHER 
DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS,  WIVES  WITH 


Married  women  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Relationship  to  famfly  with  which  they 
Uve. 

Aver- 

Aver- 

days 
w'k'd 
part 
yeM. 

Condition  as  to  husband. 

Daughters  and 
dauniters-in- 

MotheiB. 

Bisters  and 
others. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Widows 

18 
5 
2 

24 

16 

27.7 
7.7 
3.1 

36.0 

24.6 

12 

4 

66.6 
80.0 

3 

16.7 

3 
1 

1 
7 

,  1 

16.7 
20.0 
50.0 
20.2 

6.S 

37.8 
31.8 
40.0 
26.4 

44.1 

232 
221 
224 
197 

»237 

Deserted  wives 

Wives  ofldle  husbands 

1 

50.0 

Wives  with  husbands  at  work . . 

17 
6 

70.8 
37.5 

Wives  with  data  as  to  husbands 

0 

56.2 

Total 

65 

100.0 

39 

00.0 

13 

20.0 

13 

20.0 

34.6 

»210 

•  23&uniUes. 


»  Not  inohiding  1  not  reported. 
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group  18  were  widows,  5  were  deserted  or  divorced  wives,  2  had  idle 
husbands,  24  had  husbands  at  work,  and  that  in  the  case  of  16  the 
facts  as  to  husbands  were  not  reported.  Thirty-nine,  or  60  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number,  were  daughters  or  daughters-in-law  of  the  head  of 
the  family  with  which  they  were  living,  13  were  mothers  of  the  husband 
or  wife  of  the  family,  and  13  were  sisters  or  others.  Thirteen  of  the  65 
women  had  children  2  years  of  age  or  younger,  6  had  children  3  to  5, 9 
had  children  6  to  9,  and  10  had  children  10  to  13  years  of  age.  The 
average  earnings  per  family  of  the  families  of  these  women  show  that 
the  earnings  of  the  wives  amounted  to  S185,  the  average  earnings  of  the 
other  members  in  the  case  of  30  families  was  S306,  and  the  average 
earnings  of  all  members  S327,  making  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of 
$2.67.  In  regard  to  the  families  with  which  these  women  were  living, 
the  average  income  per  family  is  shown  to  be  S927,  equivalent  to  a 
per  capita  weekly  income  of  S3.04. 


THAN  THEIR  OWN:  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS, 
HUSBANDS  AT  WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Married  women  at  work. 

Families  of  married  women  at  work. 

Families  with  whksh 
theyUve. 

Nomber  having  chlklien  of  ages— 

Average  earnings  per  family 
of—     • 

Aver- 
age 
per 
capiU 
weSkly 
income. 

Avei^ 

Aver- 
age 
annual 
income. 

2 
yean 
and 
un- 
der. 

3to 

5 
yean. 

6to 
yean. 

10  to 

13 
yean. 

14 

and 

16 

yean. 

16 
yean 
and 
over. 

Wives. 

Otber  mem" 
ben. 

AU 
ben. 

Per 
capita 
weekly 
incoma 

Num- 

berof 

fiuni- 

Ues. 

Earn- 
ings. 

2 
...... 

2 
1 

1 
2 

2 
....„ 

3 

3 

1 
1 
2 

3 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1264 
245 

m 

119 
178 

3 

1 

1288 

981 

1312 
441 
179 
393 

226 

13.48 
3.27 
1.15 
2.42 

2.48 

5.0 

7.2 

5.5 

•  6.6 

«6.6 

81,016 

1,313 

621 

«833 

e878 

13.91 
8.61 
2.17 

2 

2 
4 

24 
2 

274 
384 

•2.46 
«3.05 

13 

0 

9 

10 

4 

10 

185 

30 

306 

327 

2.67 

<6.9 

<927 

'3.04 

<15ftmiUiea. 
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TABLE  XXn.— MABUTKI)  WOXSN  AT  WOBK  HAVmO  CHILDBSZT  WSmXR  14 

AT  WOBK. 

This  table  shows  for  all  cities  combined,  for  the  families  having 
both  married  women  at  work  and  children  under  14  years  of  age  at 
work,  the  facts  as  to  income  during  the  past  year,  the  married  women 
being  grouped  according  as  they  are  widows,  deserted  or  divorced 
wives,  wives  of  incapacitated  husbands,  of  idle  husbands,  or  wives 
with  husbands  at  work.  The  facts  upon  which  this  table  is  based 
are  presented  in  detail  for  each  woman  and  her  family  in  Table 
XXVIII,  in  connection  with  which  full  explanation  is  given  in 
regard  to  the  selection  of  the  families  and  the  method  followed  in 
securing  the  facts  from  the  families.  It  should  be  said  here,  however, 
that  the  figures  in  regard  to  income  being  secured  in  the  home  from 
the  members  of  the  family  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The 
probability  of  error  in  these  figiures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages 
352  and  353. 

Reference  to  the  table  shows  that  in  the  families  from  which 
detailed  information  was  secured  in  the  five  cities  in  which  the 
investigation  was  made  there  were  17  married  women  at  work  having 
children  under  14  at  work.  Five  of  these  were  widows,  1  was  a 
deserted  or  divorced  wife,  2  were  wives  of  incapacitated  husbands, 
and  9  were  wives  of  husbands  at  work.  The  average  family  income 
(excluding  earnings  of  wives  and  children  under  14)  was  $375, 
equivalent  to  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  $1.24.  In  8  of  the 
families  the  per  capita  weekly  income  was  less  than  $1,  in  14  families 
it  was  less  than  $1.50,  and  in  15  families,  or  88.2  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number,  it  was  less  than  $2.  The  figures  for  the  diflFerent  groups  of 
the  table  may  be  studied  in  the  same  manner. 

Table  XXII.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER 
14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  INCOME  (EXCLUDING  THAT  OF  WIVES 
AND  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  14)  OF  FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED 
WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS,  WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT 
WORK,  ETC..  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Num- 
ber. 

Average 
annual 

family 
Income, 
excluding 
that  from 

wives 

and 
children 
under  14. 

Average 

per  capita 

weekly 

income, 

excluding 

that  from 

wives 

and 

children 

under  14. 

Families  having  weekly  per  capita  tnoome  (ex- 
cluding earnings  of  wives  and  of  children  under 
14)  of- 

Condition  as  to 
husband. 

Less  than 
11. 

Less  than 
11.50. 

Less  than 

12  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Widows 

$55 

ia28 

4 

1 

1 

8ao 

100.0 

5ao 

5 

1 

2 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

5 

1 

2 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 

Deserted  wives 

Wives  of  incapadUted 
husbands 

410 

1.05 

Wives  of  idle  husbands . 

Wives  with  husbands 
at  work 

586 

i.<n 

2 

22.2 

6 

60.7 

7 

77.8 

2 

22L2 

Total 

17 

375 

1.24 

8 

47. 1        14 

82.4 

15 

88.2 

2 

11.8 
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TABLS  XZm.— FATHEBS    AT   WOBK    HAVma    CHILDBEN    UNDEB    14  AT 

WOBK. 

This  table  shows,  for  the  five  cities  combined,  for  the  families 
having  fathers  at  work  and  children  imder  14  years  of  age  at  work, 
the  number  of  days  worked  during  the  past  year  by  fathers,  and  the 
number  of  children  of  those  fathers  who  were  at  work.  The  days 
worked  are  presented  classified  as  50  or  less,  51  to  100,  101  to  150, 
and  by  fifties  up  to  300  days,  all  who  worked  over  300  days  being 
grouped  together.  The  selection  of  the  representative  families  and 
the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this  table  is  based,  are 
fuDy  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXVI.  The  facts  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  days  worked  during  the  past  year  and 
earnings  being  secured  from  members  of  the  family  in  the  home  are 
necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of  error  in  these 
figiures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  352  and  353. 

The  table  shows  that  in  the  families  from  which  reports  were 
obtained  there  were  38  fathers  at  work  who  had  children  under  14 
at  work.  Three  of  these  fathers  worked  between  51  and  100  days, 
5  between  101  and  150  days,  8  from  151  to  200  days,  the  same  number 
from  201  to  250  days,  and  14  or  36.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
worked  251  to  300  days.  The  average  earnings  of  the  38  fathers 
were  $383.  In  the  38  families  there  were  40  children  at  work,  the 
largest  number  of  these,  namely,  14  or  35  per  cent  being  children 
of  fathers  who  worked  from  251  to  300  days.  The  number  of  fathers 
and  children  entering  into  this  table  was  so  small  that  it  was  thought 
imnecessary  to  present  the  facts  for  the  diflFerent  cities  separately. 

Table  XXIII.— FATHERS  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  FATHERS,  BY 
DAYS  WORKED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  OF  SUCH 
FATHERS,  FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 


Days  worked. 

Fkttaera  reporting  who  worked 
•pedfled  number  of  d»yB. 

CtaUdien  of  fothen 
reporting  who 
worked  raledfled 
number  of  dftys. 

Number. 

Percent. 

ATerage 
eamlngB. 

Number. 

Percent. 

61  to  100 

14 

7.9 
13.1 
21.1 
21.1 
36.8 

184 

331 
372 
629 

14 

7.6 

lOltolfiO 

16.0 

161  to  200 

22.6 

201  to  250 

20.0 

261  to  300 

86.0 

Total 

38 

100.0 

383 

40 

100.0 
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TABLE  XXIV.— LITEBACT  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDAKCE  OF  CLOTHIN0-SHOP 

BKPLOTEES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city  the  facts  as  to  literacy  and  school 
attendance  for  representative  woman  and  child  clothing-shop 
employees,  by  nativity  and  age.  The  selection  of  the  representative 
famiUes  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this  table 
is  based  are  fully  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXVI. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago  shows  that 
reports  as  to  literacy  and  school  attendance  were  secured  from  14 

Tablb  XXIV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

CHICAGO. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  scImoI— 

Bex,  nattyity,  and  age. 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  48 
months. 

MALES. 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

13  vtmn , 

2 

Total  under  14  vean 

2 

7 
5 

14  years 

Iftvean? , 

Total  under  16  Tears 

14 

Foreign  bom: 

14  years 

10 
10 

1 
1 

15  years      

1 

1 

Total  under  16  years 

20 

1 

1 

2 

AUnaUvitfes: 

13  years                  

2 

Total  iindftT  14  veftrs 

2 
17 
15 

14  years              



1 
1 

U  years            . 

1 

1 

Total  under  16  years 

34 

1 

1 

2 

Native  of  native  parents: 

14  years 

1 

Total  under  16  years 

1 
2 

18 years .. ,   . 

1 

1 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

1 
1 
1 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years . 

25  to  34  years 

2 
2 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  64  years 

1 

Total,  aU  ages 

11 

1 

2 

1   ,  " 

, 
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native-bom  males  of  foreign  parentage  under  16  years  of  age.  Two 
of  these  reported  school  attendance  of  50  to  59  months,  two  60  to  69 
months,  seven  70  to  79  months,  and  three  80  months  or  over.  The 
average  school  attendance  for  the  entire  number  was  69.4  months 
and  the  average  age  at  leaving  school  13.8  years.  The  entire  number 
could  read  and  write  English.  The  details  of  the  table  may  be  read 
in  a  similar  way  for  both  sexes  of  various  ages  and  different  nativities, 
for  each  city.  For  New  York  CSty  the  shop  workers  and  the  home 
workers  are  shown  separately. 

ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED. 

cmcAao. 


Penoos  who  attended  school— 

Ayernge 
months 

school 
attend- 

anoe. 

leaving 
schooL 

Persons  whc^— 

fiOtofiO 
months. 

eotoflQ 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

TotaL 

New 

attended 
schooL 

Can  read 
or  write 
BnfUsh. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

.1 

1 

2 

66.6 

13.0 

2 

1 

1 
5 

1 

2* 

1 

2 
7 
£ 

66.6 
73.4 
66.0 

13.0 
14.0 
13.8 

2 
7 
6 

2 

i 

2 

2 

7 

3 

14 

00^4 

13.8 

14 

2' 

4 

2 

4 

3 

1 

10 
10 

«7.7 
67.3 

18.9 
13.8 

10 
7 

3 

2 

4 

6 

4 

20 

«2.6 

13.9 

17 

3 

1 

1 

2 

66.6 

ia.0 

2 

4* 

1 
4 
1 

1 
7 
5 

6 

2 

2 
17 
16 

66.6 

7ai 

50.9 

18.0 
18.9 
13.8 

2 

17 
12 

3 

4 

6 

13 

7 

34 

65.4 

13.5 

31 

3 

1 

1 

80.0 

14.0 

1 

' 

1 

1 
2 

80.0 
36.0 

14.0 
12.6 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

68.0 
90.0 
63.0 

14.0 
14.0 
14.0 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
2 
1 

66.0 
67.6 
48.0 

i4.6 
13.6 
14.0 

2 
2 

1 

_^|^ 

2 

2 

U 

61.9 

13.6 

11 
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Tablr  XXIV.— literacy  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

CHICAQO— Concluded. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Sex,  nativity,  aod  age. 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  40 
months. 

rsHALES— €oaoIuded. 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

13  veara 

1 

To'al  under  14  years 

1 

63 
76 

14  years »  .         

4 
4 

16  years 

Total  under  16  years 

140 
64 
48 
42 
34 
19 
23 
13 
10 
7 
16 
12 
2 
1 

8 

8 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 

16  years            .  '             



1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

ITyeara 

1 

1 

1 

18  years 

19  veare 

fr  <'''^*' 

20  years                           

21vears.            



zX  J'^'*~'» 

22  vears 

23  years .           

1 
1 

24  ywirs            ... 

25  lo  34  years       

35  to  44  ymrs            

1 

45  to  54  years       

55  yeus  and  over 

Total,  all  ages 

431 

1 

3 

1 

*      8 

30 

Foreign  bom: 

14  years 

10 
21 

I 
1 

2' 

15  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  16  years 

31 
54 
52 
35 
47 
44 
18 
28 
24 
17 
97 
48 
20 
8 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

2 
3 
7 
2 
2 
5 

2 
3 
7 
2 
5 
1 

10 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

1 

20  years 

21  years  .                     

22  years 

1 

i' 

2 

1 
1 
1 

23  years 

1 

1 

1 

24  years....       

25  to  34  years 

1 

1 

2* 

1 

6 
3 

1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

Total,  all  ages 

523 

1 

4 

19 

25 

29 

65 

AU  nativities: 

13  years 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

1 
74 
97 

14  years 

1 
1 

2 

6 
6 

15  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  16  years 

172 
118 
100 
79 
81 
63 
42 
42 
35 
24 
115 
62 
23 
9 

1 

1 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 

2 
4 
7 
2 
2 
5 

2 

4 
9 

4 
7 

1 

12 
11 
10 
12 
7 
8 
6 
4 
6 
S 
14 
1 
2 
1 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

1 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

1 

i" 

2 
2 

1 
1 

23  years 

1 

1 

2 

1 

? 

5 
2 

1 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  yea~i             

55  years  and  over 

Total,  all  ages 

4 

22 

26 

38 

97 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

CHICAOO— Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

60  to  50 
months. 

60  to  60 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
£ngllsh. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
reader 
write. 

1 

1 

50.0 

13.0 

1 

1 

13 
12 

1 

63 
76 

50.0 

64.8 

'  66.4 

13.0 
13.8 
14.0 

1 

62 
76 

10 
14 

16 
34 

11 

12 

1 

26 
9 
0 

10 
5 
3 
6 
1 
5 

2 

33 
16 
12 
6 
10 
8 
4 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
1 

50 
21 
15 
12 
8 
4 
11 
4 

2' 

3 
5 

1 
1 

23 
13 
0 
8 
7 
2 
2 
5 
1 
2 
3 
3 

140 
64 
48 
42 
34 
19 
23 
13 
10 
7 

16 
12 
2 
1 

65.5 
65.7 
62.5 
62.0 
63.9 
62.2 
65.6 
71.0 
51.3 
68.7 
62.9 
69.1 
65.0 
75.0 

13.9 
13.9 
13.6 
13.4 
13.5 
13.3 
13.6 
14.0 
12.8 
14.1 
13.1 
14.6 
14.0 
17.0 

139 

64 

46 

42 

34 

19 

23 

13 

10 

7 

16 

12 

2 

1 

1 

2 





72 

101 

137 

78 

431 

64.5 

13.7 

428 

1 

2 

. 

3 
6 

2 
3 

1 
2 

9 
21 

57.4 
51.5 

12.9 
13.6 

1 

9 
21 

1 

0 
14 

5 

8 

3 
5 

30 
52 

53.6 
54.1 

13.4 
13.2 

1 
2 

30 
29 

1 

23 

2 

7 

9 

4 

46 

48.4 

12.8 

6 

27 

10 

6 

6 

3 

5 

31 

52.3 

13.1 

4 

17 

15 

3 

0 

5 

7 

39 

51.6 

13.3 

8 

24 

17 

6 

7 

4 

3 

30 

47.7 

13.2 

14 

15 

18 

11 

1 

2 

5 

15 

64.3 

13.1 

3 

10 

6 

2 

3 

7 

5 

21 

64.1 

13.7 

7 

14 

10 

4 

3 

1 

16 

43.6 

12.6 

8 

7 

11 

6 

2 

1 

1 

12 

51.8 

12.9 

5 

6 

6 

6 

11 

8 

18 

67 

50.1 

13.4 

30 

37 

31 

20 

6 

5 

4 

27 

56.3 

13.2 

21 

12 

15 

21 

1 

2 

1 

10 

54.4 

13.5 

10 

7 

5 

8 

2 

1 

5 

56.6 

12.8 

3 

1 

5 

2 

55 

79 

61 

63 

401 

54.0 

13.0 

122 

236 

181 

106 

1 

1 

50.0 

13.0 

1 

1 
13 

1 
73 

50.0 
64.1 

13.0 
13.5 

1 
72 

22 

18 

13 

1 

1 

1 

15 

20 

37 

14 

97 

63.1 

13.9 

97 

20 

42 

55 

27 

171 

63.5 

13.8 

1 

170 

1 

1 

18 

30 

29 

18 

116 

60.5 

13.6 

2 

93 

23 

3 

8 

19 

24 

13 

94 

55.0 

12.8 

6 

73 

19 

8 

H 

12 

15 

13 

75 

57.3 

13.3 

4 

61 

15 

3 

8 

19 

13 

14 

73 

57.3 

13.2 

8 

58 

17 

6 

4 

15 

8 

5 

49 

53.3 

13.2 

14 

34 

18 

11 

7 

6 

13 

7 

39 

65.0 

13.3 

3 

34 

6 

2 

3 

5 

11 

11 

35 

67.4 

13.8 

7 

28 

10 

4 

10 

5 

2 

27 

47.1 

12.7 

8 

18 

11 

6 

5 

3 

3 

3 

19 

56.0 

13.4 

5 

13 

6 

5 

13 

16 

12 

21 

85 

60.0 

12.9 

80 

55 

31 

20 

6 

10 

11 

7 

41 

60.6 

13.4 

21 

26 

15 

31 

2 

2 

3 

1 

13 

55.5 

13.6 

10 

10 

5 

8 

3 

1 

6 

50.7 

13.5 

8 

2 

6 

3 

127 

184 

aoo 

143 

843 

09.8 

13.4 

122 

675 

182 

106 
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Table  XXIV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

BOOHBSTXB. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school— 

Sex,  natlTity,  and  age. 

Leas 
than  5 
months. 

5to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
tnontiw- 

40to« 
monthsL 

MALES. 

Natiye  of  native  parente: 
14  years 

Total  under  16  veara 



'__ 

'  " 

Natiye  of  foreign  parents: 

14  years                               

15  years 

Total  under  16  ye*™ - 

11 

, 





Foreign  bom: 

if  Tears .     .  

Total  under  16  year* 

AUnaUylties: 

14  years            

10 

Ifivears 

Total  under  16  years 

13 



Native  of  native  parents: 

14  years 

2 
3 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

5 
3 

1 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

4 
1 

16  years 

17  years.          

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

22  vears 

23  years 

25  lo  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

Total,  all  ages 

22 

1 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

14  years 

4 

15 

n^i 

15  years ,  , 

I 

Total  under  16  years . . .  ^ 

19 
12 
12 
3 
3 
5 
4 
3 
4 
3 
10 
6 
3 

1 

16  years ".' . 

1 

17]rears 

18  years '.','. 

i 

12  years 

20  years 

21  years .>.........  .  x .  ^  ^ 

22  vears 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

46to54  years             

Total,  all  ages , 

87 

Foreign  bom: 

llyean                 -  - r. , 

1 

Total  under  16  vears . .  ^ .  r 

1 

13 
8 
8 

16  ]rears                



2 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.', 

1 

i* 

17 yean!!.  ! t - 

18  years 

, 

i 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

BOCHBSTSB. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  50 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

SO 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
reader 
wrtte. 

1 

80.0 

14.0 

1 

80.0 

14.0 

2 

6 

80.0 
76.1 

14.0 
14.0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

11 

76.8 

14.0 

11 

1 

80.0 

14.0 

■ 

1 

80.0 

14.0 



3 
7 

10 

80.0 
76.6 

14.0 
14.0 

3 
10 

1 

2 

1 

2 

10 

13 

77.1 

14.0 

13 

2 

3* 

2 
3 

71.0 
80.0 

14.0 
14.0 

2 
3 

2 

3 
3 

i' 

2 

1 

6 
3 

1 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
4 

1 

76.4 
80.0 
70.0 
73.3 
85.0 
80.0 
70.0 
60.0 
85.0 
80.0 

14.0 
14.0 
14.0 
13.3 
14.0 
14.0 
13.0 
14.0 
15.3 
16.0 

5 
3 

I 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

7 

13 

22 

77.8 

14.2 

22 

• 

2 

2 
11 

4 
15 

75.0 
78.3 

13.5 
13.7 

4 
15 



6 

4 
8 
1 
3 

1 
2 

1 

13 
0 
2 

1 

3* 

2 
1 

4 

6 

1 
1 

19 
12 
12 
3 
3 
5 
4 
3 
4 
3 
10 
6 
3 

77.6 
72.5 

7ao 

76w7 
70.0 
74.0 
76w3 
70.0 
81.3 
76.7 
75.0 
68.3 
70.0 

13.7 
13.7 
13.8 
14.7 
13.3 
14.0 
13.8 
14.3 
13.8 
14.3 
13.6 
13.3 
13.0 

19 
12 
12 
3 
3 
5 
4 
3 
4 
3 
10 
6 
3 

1 

1 
2 

1 



' 

1 

2 
2 
3 

2 
2 
2 

1 

12 

33 

41 

87 

74.0 

13.7 

87 

1 

1 

60.0 

14.0 

1 

i* 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 
9 

4 
4 

60.0 
50.4 
52.5 

5ao 

14.0 
13.6 
13.5 
18.6 

1 
6 
8 

I 

1 

2 

4 
4 
4 

6 
8 

I 

3 
3 

I              2l 

3 
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Table  XXIV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

BOCHESTEB^Concluded. 


Total 
num. 
berof 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school— 

Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
niontta&. 

PBif  ALEfl— concluded. 

Foreign  born-^^onduded. 

10  yean 

9 

7 
6 
5 
4 
4 
12 
11 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

ao  years 

21  years 

1 

1 
1 

32  years 

23]rears 

24  years 

1 

2* 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

46  to  54  years 

Total,  all  ages 

80 

3 

2 

4 

6 

AUnaUviUes: 

14  years 

7 
18 

15  years 

Total  nnder  16  yf»rji . .     .            ....   . 

25 

28 

21 

14 

14 

13 

10 

9 

9 

7 

26 
18 
4 

16  years .' 

2 

1 

i* 

i* 

Hy^Hirs..  . 

18  years 

1 

19  years 

1 

i 

1 

20  years 

21  years 

1 

1 
1 

22  years r.. . . 



23  jrears 

24  years 

1 

2* 

25  lo  34  years 

35  to44  years 

45  to  54  years 

Total,  aU  ages 

196 

1 

3 

2 

4 

6 

1 

NEW  YOBK. 


8H0PWORKIRS,  If  ALE. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

14  years 

2 
2 

Ifivears.. 

Total  imHftT  16  years 

4 

Foreign  bom: 

13ywirs 

1 

1 

Total  under  14 years. .- T-. r ..--r , 

1 
4 
7 

1 

14  years '..' 

1 
2 

i" 

15 years..  .  . 

i 

Total  under  16 years 

12 

2| 

3 

1 

AUnaUviUes: 

13  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

1 
6 
9 

1 

14  years               '        ^ 

1 
2 

i" 

Iftvfnn 

1 

"nital  under  16  years 

16 

2 

3 

1 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

BOCHBSTSB— Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Peraons  who— 

50to5d 
months. 

60to60   70to79 
months,  months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
wriU. 

1 

i" 

1 

i' 

2 
2 
2 

i' 

6 
0 
6 
3 
3 
3 
8 
6 

46.7 
63.3 
56.0 
53.3 
73.3 
46.7 
65.0 
71.6 

11.5 
13.5 
12.8 
13.0 
15.7 

ia5 

13  6 
13.5 

4 
4 
5 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 

4 
3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i' 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
3 

3 
5 
1 

7 

14 

7 

15 

58 

57.5 

13.2 

31 

45 

29 

15 

1 

4 
4 

2 
14 

7 
18 

71.7 
78.6 

13.7 
13  8 

7 
18 

2' 

1 
1 

1 

i* 

1 

i* 

1 
3 
4 
3 

2* 

i* 

2 

1 
5 
4 
2 

8 
5 
9 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 
4 
4 

lA 
11 
2 
2 

4 
6 
4 
1 
6 
1 

11 
6 
1 

25 
24 
17 
10 
11 
12 
9 
7 
8 
6 
22 
13 
8 

76.7 
65  2 
65.9 
65.0 
60.0 
60.2 
65.0 
62.8 
75.6 
61.7 
73.2 
70.7 
70.0 

13.7 
13.7 
13.7 
13.8 
12.4 
13.8 
13.2 
13.6 
14.5 
12.4 
13.9 
13.6 
13.0 

25 
21 
16 
9 
9 
10 
9 
7 
8 
6 
19 
12 
3 

1 

5 
3 
3 

4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 

3 
3 
3 

1 

2 
5 
1 

8 

28 

47 

69 

167 

08.7 

13.6 

31 

154 

29 

15 

NSW  YORK. 


1 

1 

2' 

2 
2 

67.5 
80.0 

14.0 
14.0 

2 
2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

73.8 

14.0 

4 

1 

16.0 

12.0 

1 

1 

4 
5 

16wO 
57.6 
34.2 

12.0 
13.0 
14.0 

1 

i* 

3 

1 

3 

4 

1 
1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

10 

41.7 

13.5 

2 

7 

2 

3 

I 

16.0 

12.0 

1 

1 
6 
7 

16.0 
65.0 
85.5 

12.0 
13.5 
14.0 

1 

i* 

3 

1 

1 
2 

5 
6 

1 
1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

14 

50.7 

13.8 

2 

11 

3 

3 
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Table  XXIV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

NSW  YOBK— Continued. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school— 

Bex,  natiylty,  and  age. 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  40 
months. 

SH0PW0RKKB8,  FBMAUE. 

NaUve  Of  naUve  parents: 

17  years 

18  years 

aOyf»ars 

21  years 

34  years 

25  to  34  years 

6ft  years  and  ovw 

Total,  aU  ages 

Native  of  i6rdgn  parents: 

14 years..  ...... 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

1            5 

20 
15 

16  years .' 

1 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years .  . 



20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

1 

45  to  54  years. 

55  years  and  over. 

1 

Total,allages 

91 

1 

1 

1 





Foreign  bom: 

12  years 

13  years 

2 

Total  under  14  years 

10 
21 

2 
2 
4 

2* 

3 

14  years 

1 

1 
2 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years  x  x .  x 

37 
96 
93 
98 
59 
78 
59 
48 
23 
14 
92 
28 
15 
6 

1 
6 
9 
4 
1 
1 
3 
1 

3 

9 
9 
9 
4 
6 
2 
3 
3 
1 
7 
1 
1 

8 
14 
13 
8 
6 
7 
8 
5 
3 
4 

10 
2 
1 

5 
13 
13 
13 

8 
10 

7 

3 

2* 

7 

4 
2 

16  years 

1 
1 

1 

17  years 

18  years 

10  years 



1 

4 
2 

20  years 

21  years 

22  vears 

1 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 



35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over ........  . 



Total,  all  afes 

746 

3 

8 

23 

58 

80 

87 

AU  nativities: 

12  years 

1 
5 

13  years 

2 

Total  under  14  years 

6 
11 
22 

2 
2 

4 

2* 

3 

14  years 

1 

i 

2 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

39 

1 

3 

8 

5 
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ATIVE  WOBLAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
POR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Coutinued. 

NSW  YORK— Continued. 


Avenge 
months 

school 
attend- 

anoe. 

Avenge 
age  at 
leavtaig 
school. 

Persons  who— 

SOtoSO 
mooths. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  writ* 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

80.0 

9ao 

80.0 
85.0 
80.0 
71.0 

loao 

16.0 
15.0 
14.0 
14.0 
14.0 
14.5 
16.0 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 







2 

2 

7 

82.4 

14.7 

9 

.  .. 

1 

70.0 
80.0 

14.0 
14.0 

1 

1 

\ 

3 
2 

20 
16 

75.0 
72.8 
70.0 
67.6 
76.8 
73.0 
60.6 
71.3 
66.8 
80.0 
67.5 
60.8 
73.0 
50.0 

14.0 
13.7 
14.2 
13.3 
14.2 
14.0 
13.« 
14.5 
13.2 
14.0 
13.4 
13.5 
14.4 
12.0 

2 
9 
5 
4 
5 
8 
6 
4 
5 
1 

20 
15 
6 
2 

2 

2 



1 

3 
3 
2 
2 

3* 



i" 

2 

1 
2 

4 
1 

4 
4 
1 

9 
1 
2 

9 

17 

29 

33 

91 

70.1 

13.7 

91 

1 
3 

50.0 
42.0 

12.0 
11.5 

1 
3 

2 

4 

2 

6 
8 
18 

43.3 
43.6 
50.8 

11.6 
12.4 
12.6 

4 
3 
8 

2 

4 
11 

1 
3 

1 

4* 

2 
3 

3 
2 

0 
11 
10 
13 
8 
6 
7 
6 

4 

10 
8 
U 
7 
3 
7 
5 

1 
9 
4 
3 
1 
1 
3 
5 
2 

4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 

32 

78 

65 

64 

43 

40 

40 

30 

a9 

8 

61 

11 

6 

1 

47.7 
42.7 
43.6 
43.7 
43.7 
39.5 
46.0 
46.3 

«42.6 
33.8 
45.1 
45.5 
43.7 

120.0 

12.8 
12.3 
12.9 
12.3 
12.2 
12.4 
12.7 
12.6 
15.9 
12.0 
12.6 
12.5 
11.8 
15.5 

5 
18 
28 
34 
10 
38 
19 
18 
13 

6 
41 
17 

9 

5 

15 
29 
36 
24 
18 
19 
14 
10 
5 
1 

20 
2 
2 
1 

17 
47 
42 
51 
31 
35 
33 
26 
7 
9 
38 
10 
5 

5 
20 
25 
23 
10 
24 
13 
13 
11 

1 
0 

4 

5 
3 

1 

5 

1 
1 

6 

i* 

34 

16 
8 

6 

77 

64 

36 

33 

«478 

a43.7 

50.0 
42.0 

12.2 

12.0 
11.5 

267 

186 

351 

209 

1 
3 

1 
6 

1 
3 

2 

4 
2 

6 
9 
19 

43.3 
46.5 
52.3 

11.6 
12.6 
12.7 

4 
4 
9 

2 
4 

11 

•3 

2 

6* 

)rt«L 

3 
2 

6 

4 

2 

6 

34 
•  Not 

49.2 

12.0 

1.  Dolrtpi 

17 
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700       WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EABNERS — MEN's  CLOTHINO. 

Table  XXIV LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

NEW  YOBK-Ooncluded. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school— 

Sex,  DAtivity,  and  a^. 

Less 
than5 
months. 

5to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 

SHOPWOBKXRS,  PBMALZ— oonduded. 

AU  iiatiyitie»-Continued. 

16  years 

105 
99 

103 
64 
87 
67 
82 
28 
16 

114 
43 
20 
9 

1 
1 

1 

6 
3 

4 
1 
1 
3 

1 

14 
13 

8 
6 

7 
8 
5 
3 

4 
10 
2 

1 
1 

14 

13 
13 
8 
10 
7 
S 

2* 

7 

4 
2 

17  yean 

18  years 

10  years 

i* 

4 
2 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

1 

23  years 

24  years                              

25  to  34  years 

3 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  64  years    .         

55  years  and  over ..,.^,,^,^-t 

Total,  all  aires 

846 

3 

8 

23 

50 

90 

88 

HOME  WOttKERB,  FEMALE. 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

25  to  34  years 

1 
1 

35  to  44  ywirs.  .     ,                     

Total,  all  ages 

2 

Foreign  bom: 

14  years 

1 

Total  under  16  years 

1 

2 

4 

9 

12 

21 

12 

20 

17 

27 

175 

104 

60 

22 

16  years  .          

1 

17  years 

1 

2 

18  years 

1 

19  years 

1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
4 
4 
3 

1 
5 
2 
2 

1 
1 
10 

4 

4 
1 

2* 

ii* 

2 

1 

20  years 

1 
1 

i" 

21  years 

22  years ,. 

23  years ...           

1 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

1 

I 

3 
2 

1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

1 

Total,allage8 

486 

2 

4 

9  1         20 

26 

23 

All  nativities: 

14  years 

1 

Total  nnder  16  years .  . 

1 

2 

4 

9 

12 

21 

12 

20 

17 

27 

17fi 

105 

60 

22 

16  years  ..        

1 

17  years 

1 

2 

18  years.       .             

1 

19  years 

1 
3 

1 
6 
2 
2 

1 
1 
10 

4 

4 
1 

2* 

ii* 

2 

1 

20  years 

1 
1 

21  years 

1 

1 
3 

1 
4 
4 
3 

22  years 

23  years 

1 

24  years 

25to34vears 

1 

1 

3 
2 

1 

35  to  44  years. 

45  to  64  years 

46  years  and  over 

1 

Total. all  aces 

488 

2 

4 

9 

i     » 

26 

38 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

NSW  TOBK— Concluded. 


Penons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

age  a! 
leaving 
school. 

Penons  who— 

50  to  50 
months. 

«0to60 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

11 
12 
13 

8 
6 
8 

1 

1 
13 

1 

12 

8 
12 

7 
6 
8 
7 

11 

4 
6 
4 
3 
5 
5 
6 

8 
8 
4 
6 
8 
7 
3 
2 
2 
8 
8 
2 
2 

87 
71 
60 
48 
49 
48 
34 
•  14 
10 
73 
20 
11 
4 

45.2 
45.2 
45.8 
46.9 
45.7 
50.2 
49.1 
•  51.6 
43.0 
51.3 
58.5 
56.5 
75.0 

12.2 
12.5 
12.3 
11.9 
12.7 
12.8 
12.1 
14.9 
12.4 
12.9 
13.0 
13.0 
13.9 

18 
28 
34 
16 
38 
19 
18 
13 
6 
41 
17 
9 
5 

88 

32 

29 

28 

28 

22 

14 

10 

3 

42 

17 

7 

4 

47 

42 

51 

31 

35 

38 

26 

7 

9 

88 

10 

6 

10 
25 
23 
10 
24 
13 
12 
U 
4 

9 
7 
2 

16 
2 
3 

1 

84 
16 
8 

5 

8« 

81 

67 

73 

a  578 

«48.5 

12.8 

267 

286 

351 

200 

1 

i' 

1 
1 

70.0 
80.0 

1S.0 
14.0 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

75.0 

18.5 

2 

1 

• 

1 

50.0 

1S.0 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
4 
2 
6 

13 
5 
8 
3 
6 

44 

19 
4 

01 

50.0 
30.0 
33.8 
35.0 
35.0 
34.2 
19.0 
31.3 
18.3 
28.3 
37.6 
42.6 
37.5 
O80.0 

13.0 
13.0 
10.7 
10.5 
12.5 
12.0 
12.0 
15.0 
14.0 
11.0 
12.3 
12.6 
12.0 
13.0 

1 

1 

1 

7 

6 

8 

7 

12 

14 

21 

131 

85 

56 

20 

7 

* 

8 

2 

1 

10 
9 

1 

13 

15 

9' 

3 
2 

1 
2 

1 

21 

!. 

2 

4 

2 
2 
1 

132 
82 
54 

1 

20 

20 

1 

6 

1 

7 

0U8 

037.6 

12.6 

367 

5 

106 

373 

1 

60.0 

13.0 

' 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
4 
2 
6 

13 
5 
8 
3 
6 

45 

20 
4 

•  1 

50.0 
30.0 
33.8 
35.0 
35.0 
34.2 
19.0 
31.3 
18.3 
28.3 
38.3 
44.5 
37.5 
«80.0 

13.0 
13.0 
10.7 
10.5 
12.5 
12.0 
12.0 
16.0 
14.0 
11.0 
12.3 
12.7 
12.0 
13.0 

11 

41 
20 

1 

1 

1 

7 

6 

8 

7 

12 

14 

21 

131 

85 

56 

20 

7 

8 

2 

1 

10 

9 

1 

18 

18 

9 

3 
2 

1 
2 
1 

21 

2 

2 
5 

3 
8 

1 

182 
83 
64 

> 

20 

20 

0 

2 

8 

«120 

a38.2 

12.5 

367 

7 

103 

878 

a  Not  Indndlng  1,  not  reported. 
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Tablb  XXIV.— literacy  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Total 
num- 
berof 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  school- 

Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5to9 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

4Pto49 

Nattye  of  native  parents: 

MyeaiB 

2 

Total  nnder  16  veare^ .^^..  ......x 

2 

3 
2 

14  yean 

=" 



== 

16ye«T» .. 

1 

Total  MnH»r  IB  vearff 

5 

1 

Foreign  born: 
14  yean 

7 
7 

1 

15 years. ^    **.*^ 

1 

Total  under  16  vewi  ■. , , , . . 

14 

1 

1 

All  nativities: 

14  years                          

12 
9 

1 

15  vears 

1 

1 

Total  under  16  ye*" , , , , 

21 

1 

1 

1 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
14  years 

1 
3 

15  vears 

Total  under  16  yean 

4 
5 
2 

4 
2 

16  years T 

17years...           

18  years 

19  years . .                               

20  years 

21  years ...                               

2 
1 

1 
3 
7 
3 
3 
7 

22  years 

23  years *. 

1 
1 

24  years.. 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

1 

1 

45  to  54  years 

1 

66  years  and  over. ...  .      .  u. . .  . . 

1 

3 

Total  fOI  Ages 

44 

1 

e 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

13  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

1 

10 
21 

.    L... 

14  years 

1 

15  years 

1 

2 

Total  under  16  years  . . 

32 
19 
7 
11 
9 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
7 
3 
8 
4 

1             1 

2 
2 
1 

16  years 

1             1 

2 

17  years 

1 1 

18  years 

1 ! 

2 

19  years 

1 

20year8 

1    » 

21  years 

22  years 

t i::'::'" 

23  years 

1 

24  years 

1. 

25  to  34  years 

:;i 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years. 



55  years  and  over 

1 

1 

Total  all  ages. 

113 

1    » 

5 

6 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINEI>-Continued. 

1>1TTT.AT1»T.T>TTTA 


Penons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  60 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
EngUsh. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

2 

2 

80.0 

13.6 

2 

2 

2 

80.0 

13.5 

2 

== 

1 
1 

2 

3 
2 

80.0 
45.0 

14.0 
12.5 

3 
2 

2 

2 

5 

66.0 

13.4 

5 

2 

1 
1 

1 
3 

2 

1 

7 
0 

61.4 
60.0 

12.9 
13.5 

5 
6 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

3 

6 
1 

13 

12 

8 

60.8 

69.2 
56.3 

13.2 

13.3 
13.3 

1 

11 

10 
8 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

7 

20 

64.0 

13.3 

1 

18 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

80.0 
74.0 

14.0 
13.3 

1 
3 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

i' 

2 

4 
5 
2 
4 
2 

75.5 
70.0 
70.0 
72.0 
85.0 

13.5 
14.4 
13.5 
14.3 
15.0 

4 
5 
2 
4 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
3 
7 
3 
3 
6 

58.0 
80.0 
40.0 
57.3 
00.6 
68.3 
56.7 
49.0 

13.5 
14.0 
12.0 
12.7 
11.3 
13.3 
14.0 
15.2 

2 

1 
1 
3 
7 
3 
3 
6 

1 

3* 

1 

1 

i* 

i' 

1 

!      :. 

1  '              2 

1 

1 

1 

1 



8|           7 

10 

11 

43 

62.8 

13.9 

1 

43 

1 

1 

1 

70.0 

13.0 

1 

1 

3 

7 

3* 

3 

1 
9 
21 

70.0 
67.8 
61.9 

13.0 
U.2 
13.4 

1 
9 
21 

2 
0 

1 
3 

1 

1 

8 
2 

5' 

4 
3 
2 
1 
3 

11 
5 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

6 
6 
3 

4' 

1 
1 

31 
19 
7 
10 
9 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
7 
3 
8 
4 

63.9 
62.7 
68.6 
51.0 
71.1 
57.5 
67.5 
60.0 
75.0 
66.5 
70.0 
60.0 
65.7 
60.0 

13.3 
13.4 
13.7 
12.0 
13.0 
13.2 
13.0 
11.0 
16.0 
13.0 
13.3 
13.3 

1 

31 
19 

iS 

9 
3 

4 
1 
2 
2 
7 
3 
0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

{ 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

i' 

1 

i" 

1 

2 
1 

4 

18 

23 

33 

25 

111 

63.8 
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Table  XXIV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

PHILADSLPHIA--Concluded . 


Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 


PcfMos  who  attended  sebool— 


Less 
than  5 
months. 


5to9 
months. 


10  to  19 
months. 


20  to  29 
months. 


SO  to  99 
months. 


40to« 
moothaL 


rBMALES— c»noluded. 

Foreign  born: 

14  years 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

10  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

26  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

Total  all  ages 

An  nativities: 

13  years 

Total  under  14  years 

14  years 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  yean 

21  years 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24yeara 

25  to  34  yean 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

65  yean  and  over 

Total  all  ages 


12 


62 


486 


19 


1  1. 


20 


64 


BALTUOBS. 


MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

13  yean 

1 

Total  under  14  yean 

1 
2 

14  yean 

Total  under  16  yean 

3 



........ 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

12  years.           .                        

1 
2 

18  yean 

1 

Total  under  14  vean ......  x ...  x  x  x ..... . 

8 
6 

7 

1 
1 

14  yean 

16  yean 

1 

Total  imder  16  vears.  t  -  r .       

1 

8 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Concluded. 

PHILADELPHIA— Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

^aSIT 

a. 
Persons  who— 

80 

Can  read 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  60 
months. 

70  to  70 
iti^yntnSi 

months 
and 
over. 

Totid. 

leaving 
iohool. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

or  write 
other 

language 
only. 

Cannot 
reader 
write. 

5* 

4 

1 
3 

12 
22 

51.0 
50.5 

12.8 
13.3 

8 
10 

3 
2 

1 

6 

7 

5 

4 

4 

34 

50.7 

13.1 

6 

27 

5 

8 

5 

6 

2 

31 

50.0 

12.6 

7 

20 

13 

6 

4 

3 

25 

47.6 

12.4 

7 

10 

7 

6 

1 

2 

4 

28 

47.1 

12.7 

4 

10 

18 

4 

1 

2 

12 

42.7 

12.1 

5 

8 

6 

4 

1 

1 

2 

21 

35.0 

12.0 

4 

6 

13 

6 

3 

3 

2 

13 

47.2 

11.0 

1 

3 

10 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

18 

42.4 

12.3 

2 

0 

7 

4 

1 

3 

1 

9 

48.0 

12.3 

5 

3 

7 

4 

3 

6 

61.7 

Eo 

1 

2 

4 

1 

'    7|           4 

3 

4 

31 

4».l 

17 

0 

24 

15 

1 

2 

7 

46.6 

11.6 

17 

3 

8 

13 

1 

4 
1 

40.0 
50.0 

13.0 
12.0 

11 
2 

1 
1 

4 
1 

10 

1 

1 

33 

40 

24 

25 

240^ 

47.1 

12.6 

80 

121 

126 

82 

1 

1 

70.0 

13.0 

1 

1 
7 

6" 

1 
22 

70.0 
50.1 

13.0 
18.0 

1 
18 

2 

2 

3 

11 

9 

9 

7 

46 

67.2 

13.3 

43 

2 

13 

11 

17 

12 

60 

68.0 

13.2 

62 

5 

8 

13 

9 

55 

56.2 

13.0 

44 

13 

4 

3 

6 

34 

53.2 

12.7 

28 

7 

7 

6 

5 

42 

60.4 

12.7 

24 

18 

1 

4 

6 

23 

67.6 

12.7 

10 

5 

1 

3 

3 

25 

30.4 

12.0 

0 

13 

5 

3 

1 

10 

52.6 

12.3 

0 

10 

4 

2 

2 

20 

46.2 

12.3 

11 

7 

1 

2 

1 

12 

82.5 

12.0 

6 

7 

2 

3 

11 

61.4 

12.8 

7 

4 

10 

6 

7 

45 

64.1 

12.8 

17 

23 

24 

15 

1 

2 

3 

13 

64.7 

12.4 

17 

0 

8 

13 

2 

3 

1 

15 

67.0 

18.3 

11 

12 

4 

10 

2 

1 

2 

11 

63.1 

14.2 

11 

1 

2 

60 

70 

67 

61 

304 

53.6 

12.0 

02 

274 

126 

86 

BALTIMOBS. 


1 

1 

50.0 

12.0 

, 

1 

1 

2 

50.0 
70.0 

12.0 
13.0 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

63.3 

12.7 

3 

, 

1 

1 
2 

50.0 
62.5 

11.0 
12.0 

— 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2* 

1 
4 

3 
6 
7 

51.7 
58.8 
60.0 

11.7 
12.7 
13.0 

3 
6 
7 

1 
3 

i* 

3 

6 

4 

1 

16 

67.8 

12.6 

16 

49460*»-6.  Doc.  646,  fll-2,  vol  2 i5 
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706      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EAENERS — MBn's  CLOTHING. 

Tablb  XXIV.— literacy  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

BALTIXOBB— Continued. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Penons  who  attended  school- 

Sez,  natlTlty,  and  age. 

Leas 
than5 
months. 

5to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

ForaUpi  bofni 

13  yean 

1 

Total  uikIw  14  yuan. x 

1 
6 
11 

14  ymn                                     .... 

1 
2 

15  yean 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total  andor  16  Toan 

18 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

AU  natiyittoa: 

12y«an 

1 

4 

13  ymn.            

1 

Total  under  14  veara ... 

5 
14 
18 

1 
2 

2 

14  years, 

15  yean 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Total  under  16  yean 

37 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Native  of  native  parents: 

13 yean.. . 

3 

Total  nndAr  14  vean. . . . 

3 
9 
11 

14  yean 

15  yean 

2 

Total  under  16  vean-  -,.,-„--, 

23 

8 
11 
4 
6 
4 
2 
6 
1 
5 
6 
6 
3 
2 

2 

16  yean 

17  yean.. 

18  yean 

1 

19  yean 

20  3rean..  ,*.*..  x^.. ...  x.  ^. 

21  yean 

22  vean  x .                .  x .  x         x .  x  x  x  x  x 



1 

23  yean.  ^       4.      ^^.,.. ^xx 

24  yean .                              .  . 

25  to  34  yean!.! !! 

1 

35  to  44  yean 

1 

1 

45to54yean 

55  vean  nnd  ovtir 

Total  all  ages 

87 
12 

2 

5 



=== 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

13  yean 

1 

Total  under  14  yean 

12 
16 
28 

1 

14  yean 

15  vean 

Total  under  16  yean 

56 

26 

19 

16 

10 

4 

6 

1 

2 

3 

3 

12 

3 

3 

1 

16  yean ' 

2 

1 
1 

17  yean 

18  yean 

1 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  vean 

22  vean  .       x  x ..........  x  x ..  x  x  ^ . .  x 

23yeanx..x  .      ... . . 

24  yean  .                

1 

25  to  34  yean. 

35  to  44  yean. 

46  to54yean.  . 

55  yean  and  over 

1 

Total  all  ages. 

164 

4 

4 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV. 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

BALTUOSE-Oontinued. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 

school 
attend- 

ance. 

Ayeraee 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  59 
months. 

60  to  60 
months. 

70  to  70 
months. 

80 

months 

and* 

over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

1 

1 

80.0 

13.0 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
6 
11 

80.0 
60.0 
40.5 

13.0 
12.3 
13.0 

1 
6 
11 

1 
2 

3 
2 



3 

5 

3 

18 

49.2 

12.8 

18 



1 
1 

1 
4 

50.0 
58.8 

11.0 
12.3 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
4 

1 
7 
2 

3' 

3 

1 
1 
2 

6 
14 
18 

67.0 
60.7 
48.1 

12.0 
12.6 
13.0 

5 
14 
18 

1 

7 

10 

6 

4 

37 

54.1 

12.7 

37 



2 

1 

3 

03.3 

12.0 

3 

2' 

1 

2 
1 
4 

1 
6 
3 

i' 

3 
9 
11 

63.3 
64.4 
60.5 

12.0 
12.6 
12.6 

3 
9 
11 

3 

1 
3 
1 
2 

7 
3 
3 

1 
2 

10 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 

i' 

3 

3' 

23 

8 
11 
4 
0 
4 
2 
6 
1 
6 
6 
6 
3 
2 

62.4 
66.9 
65.9 
48.8 
61.7 
80.0 
65.0 
75.0 
60.0 
68.0 
77.0 
65.0 
60.0 
42.5 

12.6 
12.9 
13.2 
12.6 
12.6 
14.6 
13.0 
14.2 
14.0 
14.0 
14.3 
13.6 
14.0 
16.0 

23 
8 

11 
4 

0 

4 
2 
6 
1 
6 
6 
6 
3 
2 

i' 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

2 

1 
2 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

11 

24 

20 

19 

87 

66.8 

13.3 

87 

I 

9 

1 

12 

58.3 

12.1 

12 

1 

3 

9 
7 

4 

1 
6 
17 

5* 

12 
16 
28 

58.3 
62.8 
00.4 

12.1 
12.8 
13.0 

12 
16 
28 

'            2 

C 
4 

4 

2 

2 

20 
3 
6 
5 
3 
1 

24 
11 
5 
4 
3 
2 
3 

6 
5 

4 
6 
2 
1 

1 
1 

i* 

1 
1 

56 
26 
19 
16 
10 
4 
6 
1 
2 
3 
3 
12 
3 
3 

65.2 
63.5 
63.7 
60.4 
66.0 
79.3 
66.0 
80.0 
66.0 
63.3 
66.7 
64.2 
66.7 
60.0 

12.8 
13.1 
13.1 
13.8 
13.7 
18.9 
14.0 
16.0 
13.6 
13.3 
13.3 
12.9 
13.3 
14.0 

66 

26 

19 

16 

10 

4 

6 

1 

2 

3 

3 

12 

3 

3 

I 

1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 

1 
1 

i' 

e' 

1 

21 

45 

62 

28 

164 

65.1 

12.6 

164 

_ 
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Table  XXIV.-.LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OP  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  POR  EACH  CITY  AND 

BALTDiOmS— Coiitl«d«d. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

6to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
lAeMhs. 

90to29 

30to39 
months. 

40to«9 
mootte. 

rail  ALBS— concluded. 

FonUpn  bofn: 

Ifyean 

1 
5 

1 
1 

i* 

IJtTMni 

Total  tinder  14  yean 

6 

7 

21 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
8 

14  yean 

16  yean 

1 

1 

84 
54 

50 
39 
34 
26 
19 
19 
8 
7 
41 
20 
6 
3 

1 
3 
6 
1 
2 

1 
2 
4 
1 

3' 

6 

8 
8 
5 

8 
4 

• 
6 
6 
3 
6 

6' 

3 

16  yean  ^ . 

1 

2 

1 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean. 

21  yean 

1 

22  yean.  ........  x 

23  yean 

24  yean 

1 
1 

1 
4 
1 

1 
2 

2S  to  94  yean 

1 

2 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

55  yean  and  over. 

1 

Totalallagee 

860 

1 

4 

16 

13 

41 

88 

All  nativities: 

11  yean..      

1 
20 

1 
1 

a" 

13  yean 

Total  under  14  vean 

21 
32 
60 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

6 

14  jmn 

15  yean 

1 

1 

113 
88 
80 
60 
50 
33 
27 
26 
11 
16 
50 
38 
12 
8 

1 
3 
5 
2 
2 

1 
2 
4 
1 

3* 

6 
10 
8 
6 
3 
4 

9 

7 
7 
3 
6 

e' 

4 

10 yean.. , . 

1 

2 
1 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean 

1 

22  yean. .  4. 

23  yean 

24  yean.. 

i 

4 
1 

2' 
2 

1 
1 

25  to  34  yean ^.. 

1 

3 

1 

35  to  44  yean. . ,            

46  to  64  yean. 

65  yean  and  over 

2 

Total  all  ages 

610 

1 

4 

17 

12 

46 

47 

ALL  CITIKS. 


MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

13  yean 

1 

Total  under  14  yean 

1 
6 

14  yean 

Total  under  16  yean 

6 

_ 

a  Not  Including  1  not  reported, 
fr  Not  including  7  not  reported. 


''ot  including  6  not  reported. 
tt  indoding  3  not  reported. 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOB  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

BALTDiOES— CondiidecL 


Aftnge 
montna 

school 
atteod- 

ance. 

Avenffe 
age  at 

school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  so 
mflotfas. 

00  to  00 
mflotfaa. 

70  to  79 
monthly 

80 

aooths 

ud 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

1 
6 

30.0 
41.0 

11.0 
U.8 

1 
6 

3 

6 
•  0 
18 

41.7 

043.5 

50.6 

U.7 
12.0 
12.8 

0 

6 

17 

1 
3 

2 
2 

1 

8 

3 

2 

i' 

4 

0 

1 

1 

i* 

1 

1 

1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 
1 

3 

? 

3 
2 

i* 

i" 

1 

a30 

»34 

«34 

«22 

422 

«11 

/12 

dS 

a2 

5 

/16 

4 

2 

3 

047.4 

»30.1 

e37.1 

e49.5 

<40.7 

e39.6 

/49.3 

dSO.O 

a65w0 

48.0 

/3&0 

52.5 

60.0 

56.7 

12.4 
12.8 
12.8 
13.2 
13.0 
13.4 
13.4 
14.0 
13.0 
13.8 
11.9 
13.6 
13.6 
11.7 

3 
13 
11 
12 
9 
8 
5 
8 
6 
2 
23 
16 
4 

28 
36 
30 
16 
16 
8 
7 
3 
1 
1 
6 
2 
1 
3 

4 

11 
14 
16 
14 
10 
9 
13 
2 
4 
19 
7 
1 

2 
8 
6 
8 
4 
7 
3 
3 
5 
2 

3 

1 
2 

i' 

17 
11 

4 

1 

31 

20 

18 

15 

9205 

944.9 

12.9 

119 

156 

123 

80 

1 
20 

30.0 
55.5 

11.0 
14.0 

1 
20 

4 

11 

2 

11 
9 
11 

2 
12 
21 

9* 

21 

•  31 

67 

54.3 

•  50.5 

61.7 

12.0 
12.6 
12.9 

21 
30 
56 

2 
2 

3 

2 

17 

31 

12 
13 
10 
6 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
0 
1 

35 
14 
10 
7 
8 
5 
7 
2 
2 
3 
2 
7 
4 
2 

9 
9 
7 
9 
5 
4 
2 
4 

i' 

5 
2 

1 
2 

a  100 

beg 

c64 

c42 

438 

«19 

/20 

dlB 

05 

13 

/25 

22 

8 

8 

050.7 
ft  61. 7 
«49.9 
«67.0 
456.9 

•  54.8 
/56.6 
462.0 

•  64.0 
50.2 

/50.8 
02.3 
62.6 
68.8 

12.6 
12.8 
13.0 
13.4 
12.9 
13.7 
13.6 
14.2 
13.4 
13.8 
12.6 
13.2 
13.6 
13.6 

3 
13 
11 
12 
9 
8 
6 
8 
.   6 
2 
23 
16 
4 

107 

09 

60 

36 

32 

16 

16 

10 

4 

9 

14 

20 

7 

8 

4 
11 
14 
16 
14 
10 
9 
13 
2 
4 
19 
7 
1 

2 
8 
6 
8 
4 
7 
3 
3 
6 
2 
17 
11 
4 

03 

97 

106 

62 

9456 

956.0 

18.0 

119 

407 

128 

80 

ALL  CITIKS. 


1 

1 

5ao 

12.0 

1 

1 

1 
6 

50.0 
76.0 

12.0 
13.4 

1 

5 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

6 

71.7 

13.3 

6 

«  Not  including  6  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  2  not  reported 


9  Not  Including  35  not  reported. 
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Table  XXIV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  CITY  AND 

ALL  CITIES — Continued. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attoided  school- 

Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Less 
than  5 
months. 

5to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

MALSS— oonduded. 

Native  of  f<»elgn  parents: 

ISywin  .            r 

1 
4 

13  vears  . 

1 

Total  under  14  vears 

6 
20 
25 

1 

1 

14  yean 

15  years  .               

1 

1 

Total  under  16  vears. 

60 

1 

1 

2 

FcH^elni  bom: 

13  vears 

2 

1 

Total  under  14  veftrs.  .^^r, 

2 
27 
36 

1 

14yeara 

1 
4 

3 
4 

16  vears.                 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Total  under  16  yeww .,,,,.--.,. 

65 

1 

1 

3 

2 :       6 

7 

AU  nativities: 

12  years 

1 
7 

13  vears . .         

i 

1 

Total  under  14  ye*np. 

8 
52 
61 

1 

! 

1 
4 

4 

14  years T 

1 
5 

16  years 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Total  under  16  years 

121 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

9 

1 

Native  of  native  parents: 

13  years 

3 

Total  under  14  years 

3 

14  yeus .' 

16  years 

2 

Total  under  16  years 

33 
16 
16 
14 
10 
0 
7 
9 
4 
9 
21 
12 
7 
10 

2 

16  years T 

17  years 

18  years 

1 

1 

i 

19  years' 

20  years 

1 

21  years 

22  years 

I 

! : 

1 
1 

1 

23  years 

1 

24  years 

1 

25  to  34  years 

1 

1 

35  to  44  years 

1 

2 
2 
3 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

1 

Total  all  ages 

173 

2 

1 

1 

13 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

13  years 

14 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

14 
94 
141 

1 
4 
6 

14  years 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

249 
130 
91 
76 
61 
40 
43 

11 
7 

4 
4 
2 
2 

1 

16  years 

1 

6 
2 

4 
2 

17  years 

1 

1 
1 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

1 

21  years 
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iTIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
POR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED— Continued. 

ALL  dTDBS— Continued. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

AyeiBse 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

l^£g 
school. 

Persons  who— 

SO  to  59 
months. 

eotose 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 
attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
reader 
write. 

1 

1 
4 

60.0 
69.5 

11.0 
12.6 

1 
4 

2 

1 

1 
4 

2 
5 
2 

1 
8 

7 

6* 

10 

5 
20 
25 

67.6 
69.9 
67.2 

12.2 
13.6 
13.6 

6 
20 
26 

6 

9 

16 

16 

60 

67.3 

13.4 

60 

1 

2 

48.0 

12.6 

1 

1 

1 
7 

4 

2 
27 
33 

48.0 
62.8 
49.4 

12.6 
13.2 
13.8 

1 
24 
29 

1 

3 
5 

10 
3 

3 

7 

3 

4 

3 

3 

8 

13 

10 

12 

62 

66.2 

13.4 

3 

64 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 
7 

60.0 
61.4 

11.0 
12.5 

1 
6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

.  9 

2 
16 
5 

1 

13 
14 

1 

16 
14 

8 
62 
68 

60.0 
67.3 
61.0 

12.3 
13.4 
13.5 

7 
49 
64 

1 

3 
4 

3 

3 

14 

22 

28 

31 

118 

61.2 

13.3 

8 

110 

7 

4 

2 

1 

3 

63.3 

12.0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 
4 

8 
6 

2 

5 

3 
13 
17 

63.3 
67.8 
66.3 

12.0 
12.9 
13.0 

3 
13 
17 

3 
2 
3 
2 
2 

7 
3 
3 

1 
2 

14 
4 
6 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 

7 
7 
3 
3 
6 
5 
2 
6 

33 
16 
15 
14 
10 
6 
7 
9 
4 
9 
21 
12 
7 
9 

66.2 
70.3 
67.7 
61.7 
71.0 
80.0 
68.4 
76.7 
66.7 
66.8 
71.4 
67.5 
66.9 
63.2 

12.9 
13.6 
13.6 
13.4 
13.3 
14.3 
13.6 
14.0 
13.6 
13.6 
13.6 
13.6 
14.0 
16.2 

33 

16 
16 
14 
10 
6 
7 
9 
4 
9 
21 
12 
7 
9 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 
1 
3 
3 
6 
3 
2 

3 
6 
4 

i* 

2 
6 
3 
1 
3 

1 

1 

19 

37 

47 

62 

172 

67.2 

13.7 

1 

172 

1 

2 

9 

2 

14 

68.5 

12.2 

14 

2 

18 
20 

9 
27 
21 

2 
28 
62 

i6* 

32 

14 
93 
141 

68.6 
66.2 
68.4 

12.2 
13.6 
13.7 

14 
92 
141 

1 

1 

1 

40 
16 
12 
15 
7 
3 
9 

67 
25 
21 
14 
16 
12 
6 

92 
43 
29 
22 
19 
11 
19 

48 
33 
21 
15 
15 
11 
8 

248 
130 
91 
76 
61 
40 
43 

66.2 
64.4 
64.6 
63.0 
66.7 
67.1 
07.2 

13.6 
13.6 
13.6 
13.3 
13.6 
13.6 
13.6 

1 

247 
130 
89 
76 
61 
89 
48 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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Table  XXIV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OP  REPRESENT 

ITY  AND  AGE,  FOR  BACH  CITY  AND 

ALL  GITXB8--Conc]uded. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Penona  who  attanded  sdifQQl- 

8ftx,  natlylty,  and  a^e. 

Less 
than  6 
months. 

5to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
numtbs. 

40  to  49 

22  ymn. ...                                 

22 
23 
16 
57 
49 
21 
10 

1 

2 
2 
4 

23  yean 

1 
1 

24  yean..                                       

25  lo  34  yean 

35  to  44  yean 



1 

1 

4ff  to  M  j»m  . .                                

55  ytanluid  ov«r 

3 

1 

Total  all  agea 

888 

I 

4 

2 

18 

41 

Fofdcn  bora: 

if  yean  x                         

1 

1 
10 

1 

12yeanll 

13  yean 

3 

1 

Total  tUMier  14  yean 

12 
41 
91 

4 
5 
15 

1 
9 
8 

14  yean 

2 
2 

8 
6 

15  yean 

i 

144 

257 

239 

221 

178 

200 

128 

140 

90 

76 

465 

235 

117 

42 

2* 

2 

1 
3 

1 

4 
15 
12 
10 
7 
6 
6 
3 

i' 

11 
5 
2 

1 

8 
15 
23 
14 
9 
22 
3 
8 
5 
6 
15 
6 
3 

24 
32 
29 
20 

18 
19 
14 
9 

7 
7 
35 
9 
3 
1 

18 
33 
35 

31 
25 
21 
20 
16 
6 
8 
35 
8 
5 
1 

16  yean 

17  yean 

iSyean 

19  y«tf*. .         

i* 

i' 

5 
6 

1 
1 
2 

20  yean 

21  yean 

•   22  vean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

25  to  34  yean 

2 

3 

1 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean  ...                 ... 

55  yean  and  ow 

Total  all  af^es 

2,532 

8 

24 

83 

187 

227 

261 

AUnaUvttiee: 

U  yean 

1 

1 

27 

1 

12  yean 

13  yean 

3 

2 

Total  under  14  yeftn 

29 
148 
249 

4 
5 
15 

2 
13 
16 

14  yean 

2 
2 

3 
5 

15  yean 

1 

Totnl  under  16  yean  » 

426 
403 
345 
311 

2 

3 

I 
3 

4 
15 
13 
12 
7 
7 
6 
3 

i' 

12 

4 
2 

1 

8 

16 

23 

14 

9 

22 

3 

8 

5 

5 

15 

7 

3 

1 

24 

37 

31 

25 

20 

19 

14 

9 

8 

8 

35 

11 

3 

4 

31 

30 

39 

36 

27 

23 

21 

18 

9 

11 

39 

10 

7 

5 

16  yean T 

17  yean 

ISyean 

19  yean 

249 

5 
6 

1 
1 
2 

20  3rean 

246 
178 
171 
117 
101 
543 
296 
145 
62 



1 

i 

21  yean 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

25  to  34  yean 

2 

3 

1 

35to44yean. 

45  to  54  yean 

55  yean  and  over 

Total  all  ages 

3,593  1           9 

24 

87 

139 

248 

315 

a  Not  Including  1  not  reported 
»  Not  Including  7  not  report 


e  Not  including  5  not  reported. 
d  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  CLOTHING-SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIV- 
FOR  ALL  CITIES  COMBINED-Concluded. 

ALL  GITIS8— Concluded. 


■ 

Persons  who  attended  school— 

Ayerage 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Persons  Who— 

80 

months 

and 

OT«r. 

^:^ 

Can  read 

fiOto89 
months. 

eotoeo 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

Total. 

teaving 
school. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

or  write 
other 

languace 
only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

1 
6 

7* 

3 

1 

1 

6 
2 
2 
12 
16 
0 

5 
5 

6 
19 
14 

7 

4 

9 

7 
5 
15 
14 

4 
1 

22 
23 
16 
87 
49 
21 
10 

70.8 
68.1 
60.6 
67.8 
67.7 
6&1 
56.5 

14.1 
13.0 
13.8 
13.3 
13.6 
13.5 
13.6 

22 
23 
16 
67 
49 
21 
10 

121 

108 

295 

206 

886 

66.0 

13.4 

2 

882 

1 

5 

1 

1 

10 

30.0 
50.0 
43.0 

11.0 
12.0 
11.7 

1 
1 
8 

1 
6 

2 

7 
2 

12 
a37 

42.5 
•  49.9 

11.7 

12.7 

10 
27 

2 

9 

7 

7 

2 

3 

5 

14 

18 

4 

12 

79 

52.2 

13.1 

12 

65 

15 

11 

23 

25 

11 

14 

a  128 

•  49.9 

12.9 

15 

108 

26 

16 

30 

37 

25 

16 

6206 

646.2 

12.7 

44 

119 

100 

38 

20 

29 

15 

12 

«178 

C44.1 

12.8 

50 

105 

88 

40 

22 

29 

10 

16 

C151 

€46.9 

12.3 

65 

70 

104 

47 

18 

19 

12 

16 

<il28 

1146.7 

12.6 

47 

70 

75 

33 

11 

15 

10 

10 

•  121 

•  41.5 

12.8 

78 

52 

90 

58 

14 

11 

10 

11 

/90 

748.7 

12.7 

36 

39 

62 

27 

17 

10 

16 

7 

dSS 

453.9 

13.2 

49 

39 

65 

36 

6 

8 

5 

3 

f42 

/45.9 

13.0 

46 

19 

80 

41 

8 

4 

1 

5 

40 

46.3 

12.1 

36 

13 

30 

33 

38 

27 

18 

33 

/217 

/48.2 

12.8 

246 

78 

158 

229 

10 

14 

8 

13 

74 

50.1 

12.8 

161 

26 

61 

148 

4 

4 

4 

1 

26 

47.5 

12.8 

91 

12 

20 

85 

2 

2 

4 

all 

•  63.9 

12.7 

30 

6 

8 

28 

223 

232 

147 

158 

91,500 

9  47.1 

12.7 

995 

750 

917 

865 

1 

1 
27 

30.0 
50.0 
53.3 

11.0 
12.0 
13.5 

1 

1 

8 

11 

3 

2 

9 
22 

11 
35 

3 
43 

20* 

29 
•  143 

52.4 
•  61.5 

13.3 
13.2 

27 
132 

2 
10 

4 

6 

35 

43 

71 

49 

237 

61.9 

13.4 

12 

223 

15 

11 

66 

89 

117 

60 

0409 

•  61.1 

13.3 

16 

382 

27 

17 

48 

65 

72 

55 

6352 

654.4 

13.0 

44 

265 

100 

38 

36 

53 

50 

36 

e284 

e51.7 

12.8 

56 

209 

88 

48 

30 

44 

37 

33 

e240 

e52.8 

12.9 

66 

159 

104 

48 

27 

37 

32 

35 

dim 

453.5 

12.7 

47 

141 

75 

33 

14 

27 

22 

26 

•  167 

«48.8 

13.0 

73 

97 

90 

59 

24 

20 

30 

21 

/140 

/55.2 

13.0 

36 

89 

62 

27 

18 

17 

23 

21 

4  119 

455.1 

13.2 

49 

70 

66 

96 

12 

13 

10 

10 

/69 

/52.2 

13.5 

46 

46 

30 

41 

8 

10 

10 

12 

65 

54.1 

12.9 

36 

38 

30 

33 

48 

45 

42 

54 

/295 

/53.5 

13.0 

246 

156 

158 

229 

13 

33 

26 

30 

135 

58.5 

13.1 

161 

87 

61 

148 

7 

13 

13 

0 

54 

56.6 

13.2 

91 

40 

20 

85 

4 

7 

8 

•  30 

•  50.8 

13.8 

31 

25 

8 

29 

363 

466 

401 

416 

92,558 

954.8 

13.0 

998 

1,804 

918 

871 

•  Not  including  6  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  2  not  reported. 


9  Not  Inchiding  87  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XZV.— LTTEBACT  AND   SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE    07   WOBBXBS   IN 
CLOTHINCMiHOP  VAULIBS. 

This  table  shows  for  each  city,  for  the  woman  and  child  workers  in 
clothing  shop  families  for  whom  detailed  reports  were  secured,  the 
.facts  as  to  school  attendance  for  those  able  to  read  and  write,  and  also 
for  those  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  persons  included  in  the  table 
are  grouped  as  children  under  14  years,  children  of  14  and  16  years, 
and  single  women  16  years  and  over.  The  selection  of  the  represen- 
tative families  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this 
table  is  based  have  been  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXVI. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Chicago,  for 
example,  shows  that  4  children  under  14  years  of  age  were  reported 
at  work  and  that  data  relating  to  literacy  were  secured  for  3  of  them. 
All  of  these  persons  were  able  to  read  and  write  and  2  of  them  had 
attended  school  an  average  of  65  months,  there  being  no  report  of 
school  attendance  for  the  third  one.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
children  14  and  15  years  of  age  were  found  and  data  as  to  literacy 
were  reported  for  229  of  them.  Two  of  these  were  unable  to  read  and 
write.  For  the  227  who  were  able  to  read  and  write  the  average 
attendance  was  64.6  months,  not  including  two  persons  for  whom 
school  attendance  was  not  reported.  The  facts  for  the  other  cities 
may  be  read  in  like  manner. 

Table  XXV.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE  woman  AND  CHILD  WORKERS  IN  CLOTHING-SHOP  FAMILIES, 
BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 

[Married  women  are  not  included  in  this  table.] 


Total 
num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber re- 

imter- 
aoy  and 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Persons  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Persons  able  to  read 
and  write. 

City  and  age  group. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
those 

Persons 
who 
never 

attend- 
ed 

school. 

Persons  who 
attended 
school. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
those 

Aver- 
age 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
months 
attend- 
ance. 

»"<ffitbii 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

cmcAOO. 

Children  under  14  years 

Children  14  and  16  years 

Women  Id  years  and  over. . . 

BOCHS8TSB. 

Children  under  14  years 

4 

264 

3 
229 
624 

3 
227 
613 

100.0 
99.1 
97.9 

•  65.0 

2 
11 

0.9 
2.1 

2 

9 

^64.6 

2 

6.0 

e6S.3 

Children  14  and  15  years 

Women  10  years  and  over. . . 

NKW  YORK. 

Children  under  14  years 

Children  14  and  16  3rears 

Women  1«  years  and  over. . . 

46 
142 

11 
96 
613 

46 
142 

46 
137 

6 
77 
486 

100.0 
96.6 

45.6 
80.2 
79.6 

76.3 

6 

3.6 

3 
6 

2 

16.0 

70.1 
38.0 

17 
103 

2 
22 

18.0 
-  18.6 

54.1 
4  51.0 

o  Not  including  1,  school  attendance  i 
»  Not  including  2,  soliool  attendance  i 


winding  8,  school  attendance  not  reported, 
eluding  3,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
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Table  XXV.-LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OP  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WORKERS  IN  CLOTHING-SHOP  FAMILIES, 
BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  EACH  CITY--Concluded. 


Total 
num- 
her. 

Num- 
her  re- 
porting 
as  to 
illiter- 
acy and 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Persons  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Persons  able  to  read 
and  write. 

aty  and  age  group. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
those 

Persons 
who 
n^ver 

attend- 
ed 

school. 

Persons  who 
attended 
schooL 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
center 
those 

Aver- 
age 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
months 
attend- 
ance. 

months 
school 

attend- 
ance. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Children  under  14  years 

7 
136 
277 

36 
156 
370 

6 
126 
277 

36 
156 
370 

5 
116 
247 

36 
158 
348 

100.0 
01.3 
80.2 

100.0 
08.1 
94.1 

46.0 

ChUdren  14  and  15  yean 

Women  16  years  and  over. . . 

BALimORB. 

Children  under  14  years 

Children  14  and  IS  years... . . 
Women  16  years  and  over. . . 

11 
30 

8.7 
10.8 

5 
25 

0 
6 

31.3 
15.8 

•  50.0 
»54.1 

55.8 

3 
22 

1.0 
5.9 

2 
20 

1 
2 

40.0 
45.0 

60.5 
C54.7 

a  Not  inohiding  1,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
^  Not  including  4,  school  attendance  not  reported. 


e  Not  including  5,  school  attendance  not  reported. 


TABLE  ZXVI.— CHILDBEN  UNDER  16  AT  WORK  AND  SCONOXIC  CONDITION 
07  THEIR  VAIOLIBS  IN  DETAIL. 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information  in  detail  for  all  children 
in  regard  to  whom  individual  data  were  secured  in  the  home.  Most 
of  these  are  typical  children  of  the  specified  ages  employed  in  the  cloth- 
ing shops  investigated.  A  very  few,  however,  members  of  the  same 
families  were  employed  in  other  industries.  The  shop  was  the  start- 
ing point  of  this  investigation.  There  first  was  secured  from  the 
pay  roll  of  the  establishment  a  complete  list  of  the  woman  and  child 
employees  and  those  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who 
worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were  also  en- 
gaged. With  this  list  were  secured  the  occupation,  sex,  age,  race,  and 
place  of  birth,  and,  for  a  pay-roll  period,  the  hours  worked  and  the 
actual  earnings.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one 
just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  bureau.  Care  was 
taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  establishment  was 
working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number  of  employees 
were  at  work.  The  ages,  especially  of  the  yoimger  children,  were  veri- 
fied in  as  large  a  number  of  cases  as  time  would  permit.  In  cases  where 
it  appeared  to  the  agent  that  the  ages  reported  by  the  children  in  the 
shop  were  not  correct  inquiry  was  made  in  the  homes,  and  the  ages  as 
reported  were  corrected  if  there  was  conclusive  evidence  as  to  what 
the  true  ages  were.  If  no  evidence  was  found,  or  if  it  was  of  a  doubt- 
ful character,  ages  were  accepted  and  reported  as  given  by  the  child, 
the  establishment  officials,  or  the  parent,  as  the  case  might  be. 
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From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  paj  roll  the  names  of 
a  certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  at  various 
ages  were  selected  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  'Riere  were 
secured  upon  schedules  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  indi- 
vidual workers  and  their  families.  In  securing  this  information  in 
the  homes  a  sufficient  number  of  schedules  were  secured  to  fully  rep- 
resent typical  home  conditions  of  employees  in  the  cloUiing  shops. 
Usually  the  schedules  seciured  represented  10  per  cent  of  the  female 
employees  in  the  establishments  mvestigated.  Some  establishments 
were  investigated,  however,  for  the  employees  of  which,  on  account 
of  lack  of  time,  no  family  schedules  were  obtained.  The  information 
secured  in  the  home  enabled  the  agents  to  verify  several  of  the  items 
obtained  in  the  shop  and  to  secure  additional  data,  a  part  of  which 
are  shown  in  this  table. 

The  basis  of  this  table  is  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  at  woii^,  with 
his  or  her  family.  The  children  (with  their  families)  are  arranged  in 
order  of  age,  beginning  with  the  yoimgest.  The  older  brothers  and 
sisters  under  16  years  of  age,  if  any  are  at  work,  follow  in  order  of 
age.  The  facts  given  for  each  child  in  the  family  relate  to  the  father, 
the  child,  the  membership  of  the  family,  and  the  income  of  the  family 
during  the  last  year.  Beginning  with  the  second  column  of  the 
table,  there  is  given  for  the  father  the  race  and  whether  native  or 
foreign  bom.  This  is  followed  in  the  next  column  by  the  number  of 
years  in  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  bom,  or,  if  the 
father  is  dead,  the  number  of  years  since  he  came  to  the  United 
States.  For  the  child  the  information  given  in  order  is  the  sex,  the 
age  (verified,  if  possible,  for  the  younger  children),  the  occupation, 
the  industry  if  other  than  the  clothing  industry,  the  reported  number 
of  days  worked,  and  the  reported  earnings  during  the  past  year,  the 
months  since  beginning  work,  whether  the  child  could  read  and  write 
any  language,  and  the  months  of  school  attendance.  The  days 
worked  and  the  earnings  as  given  here  are  as  secured  in  the  home  by 
careful  questioning  of  members  of  the  family.  With  a  knowledge  of 
the  occupation,  the  age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the  occupation,  and  the 
earnings  of  the  individual  during  a  recent  period,  the  employee  was 
asked  to  give  the  agent  estimates  of  the  days  worked  during  the  past 
year  and  the  earnings.  Great  care  was  used  in  questioning  to  see  that 
due  allowance  was  made  for  changes  in  rates  of  wages  dtu*ing  the  year, 
for  time  lost  either  by  sickness,  irregularity  of  the  employee,  or  a  re- 
duction of  time  or  the  force  in  the  establishment.^  As  a  result  of  this 
careful  questioning,  the  reports  of  days  worked  and  earnings  secured 
were  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed 
records.  They  are,  however,  necessarily  only  approximate,  sometimes 
with  a  considerable  error  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  but  probably 
not  far  from  the  facts  when  taken  together  or  in  groups  of  any  consid- 
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erable  number.  The  probability  of  eiror  in  these  figures  is  discussed 
in  detail  on  pages  352  and  353. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  was  given  the  occupation  or 
condition  of  the  father,  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
whether  at  home,  at  work  as  a  wage-earner,  or  dead,  the  number  of 
children  of  specified  ages  living  in  the  family,  the  total  membership 
of  the  family,  and  the  total  wage-earners  in  the  family.  The  total 
membership  of  ihit  family  and  the  total  wage-earners  included  only 
members  of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and  fedgers,  if  any,  not  being 
included. 

Under  income  of  family  during  the  past  year  are  given  the  earnings 
of  the  father,  the  mother,  the  children  under  14  years  of  age,  the  chil- 
dren of  14  and  15,  the  children  of  16  years  and  over,  the  income  from 
other  sources,  and  the  total  of  earnings  and  income.  In  addition, 
the  amount  of  the  earnings  retained  by  the  children  16  years  of  age  and 
over  (that  is,  not  turned  into  the  family  fund)  is  also  given.  The 
income  from  other  sources  includes  all  income  other  than  from  earn- 
ings. The  income  from  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers  is  an 
important  item.  The  unotrnt  entered  as  the  income  from  boarders 
and  lodgers  is  not  the  gross  amoimt  paid  in  by  boarders  and  lodgers, 
but  one-half  of  that  amount  in  the  case  of  lodgers  and  one-fifth  in  the 
case  of  boarders  or  boarders  and  lodgers,  which  is  estimated  to  be  a 
fair  average  of  the  profit  in  such  cases.  In  some  cases  there  was 
income  from  property  owned.  Other  sources  of  income  were  garden, 
poultry,  etc.  In  rare  cases  income  was  also  found  from  insurance. 
In  such  cases  and  in  all  cases  where  there  was  an  income  from  any 
source  that  would  be  considered  as  irregular  or  as  not  likely  to  appear 
year  by  year,  the  source  and  amount  of  income  has  always  been  noted. 

In  regard  to  all  these  items  of  income  and  earnings,  it  should  be  said 
that  they  are  only  approximate,  and  the  explanation  made  in  regard 
to  the  earnings  of  the  child  applies  here  as  welL 

Following  the  amount  of  earnings  retained  by  children  16  years  of 
age  and  over  during  the  past  year  is  a  column  showing  the  amount 
expended  for  rent  during  the  past  year.  In  those  cases  where  the 
family  owned  its  own  home,  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  abbreviations 
O.  H.  The  table  concludes  with  two  columns  showing,  respectively, 
the  per  capita  weekly  income  less  the  earnings  of  the  children  under 
16  and  the  children  under  14. 

In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  be  clearly  understood,  the 
following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  of  the  table.  In  the 
first  line  of  the  table,  the  first  child  given  is  a  male  13  years  of  age,  a 
child  of  a  Bohemian  father  who  was  of  foreign  birth,  as  indicated  by  the 
letter  F  in  column  showing  race  and  nativity.  It  is  eighteen  years 
since  the  father  came  to  the  United  States.  Hie  occupation  of  the 
child  was  as  a  baster.    During  the  past  year  the  boy  worked  80  days 
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and  earned  $42.  He  had  been  at  work  altogether  four  months.  He 
was  able  to  read  and  write  and  had  attended  school  70  months. 
There  were  no  other  children  under  16  at  work  in  this  family.  Under 
the  membership  of  the  family  of  the  child,  it  appears  that  the  father 
was  a  presser,  the  mother  was  at  home  and  not  engaged  in  any  wage- 
earning  occupation.  There  were  two  children  under  10  years  of  age, 
three  in  the  group  10  to  13,  and  no  children  older  than  13,  the  total 
membership  of  the  family  being  7,  and  the  wage-earners  numbering  2. 
As  to  income  and  earnings  of  the  family  during  the  past  year,  the 

Tablb  XXVI.— children  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

CHICAGO. 


The  tether. 


TheohUd. 


Membcfahfoof 


Fam- 
ily 
Dum- 
ber. 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
16 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Bohem.^.. 
Italian,  F... 

Pollah.F... 
Bohem..F.. 
Italian,  F... 
Italian.  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew  F.. 

German,  F. 
Bohem.,  N . 
Bohem.,F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F., 


F... 


F.. 
F.. 


Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 


Yra. 

In 

U.S. 


Sex,  Age 


Oocapatlon  or 
Inaostry. 


Sleeve  baster. . 
Peddler,  fruit. 

Errand  boy. . . 

Padder 

Tinware  fact. . 
Miscellaneous. 
Errand  boy... 

Cash  boy 

Sorter 

Errand  boy... 


Trimmer , 

Basting  puller.. 
Buttonhole 

blacker. 

Baster 

Buttonhole 

blacker. 

Tinner 

Novelty  feet.... 
Blnder,prliitl]ig 
Tag  printer.... 

Apprentice 

Pad  tier 

Pad  tier 

Small  worker.., 

Cleaner , 

Errand  boy... 

Office  boy 

Errand  boy 

Helper,  box 

factory. 
Ticket  printer., 

Finisher 

Bastin£  puller.. 
Sleeve  Daster. . . 
Sleeve  baster... 
Sleeve  baster. . . 

OflSoeboy 

Small  worker... 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Mos. 

Eam-dnce 


80 
(•) 

200 

120 
48 

260 

146 
50 
72 

234 

120 
100 
72 

78 
100 

180 
160 
290 

75 
125 
150 
145 
160 

72 

48 
120 

60 
140 

65 
18 
100 
100 
155 
310 
12 
175 


higs 
past 
year. 


142 
40 

34 
80 
20 
170 
100 
26 
48 
156 

50 
50 
30 

52 
54 

100 
130 
105 
53 
50 
110 
80 
88 
54 
20 
80 
25 
144 

65 
12 
30 

150 
80 

234 
6 
90 


be- 

nine 
work 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend 
ance. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Occupation  or  ooo- 
dltlonof— 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


8.  il 

12     Yes 


es. 
Yes. 


70 
60 

54 
70 
60 
80 
70 
60 


Yes.       80 
64 


80 
50 
70 

70 
40 
70 
70 

70 
70 


Father. 


Peddler, 
fruit. 

Dead 

Iron  worker 
Laborer... 

Away 

Ins.  agent. 

Pressor 

Dead 

Asst.  fore- 


Hostler.. 
bic^>ae. 
Presser.. 


Home. 
Home 

Work. 

H<Hne. 
Work. 
Work 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 


Shoemaker.   Home. 
Presser Home. 


Moth- 
er. 


Sash  factory 

Dead 

Laborer.. 

Dead 

TaUor.... 
Machinist.. 
Iron  molder 
Mlscel.. 
Laborer.. 
Driller... 
Dead.... 
Laborer. . 


JDeMl 

VDead 

jCar  shops. 
|Trlmmer.. 


Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Work 
Home. 
Home. 


BNot 


h  inolodlng  1  other  member. 
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table  shows  that  the  eammgs  of  the  father  amounted  to  $450,  and  this 
amount  with  the  $42  earned  by  the  child  under  14  constituted  the 
total  income  of  the  family  for  the  year.  The  rent  paid  by  the  family 
during  the  past  year  was  $72.  The  per  capita  weekly  income  for  the 
year  of  the  family,  less  the  earnings  of  children  under  14  (that  is  to 
say,  in  this  case,  the  boy  of  13)  was  $1.24.  The  facts  for  each  of  the 
other  children  and  other  families  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this 
table,  following  out  the  items  in  like  manner. 


OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD    AND    ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 

CHICAGO. 


Membership  of  fomlly. 

Income  of  fomlly  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
In- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt 
re- 
tained 

cJl- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weelOy 
Income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
chlldroi — 

Children  of 
agea- 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Fam 
ily 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
And 
ov*r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

num- 
ber. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

2 
3 

.... 

7 
8 

3 
9 
5 
7 
8 
9 
3 
6 

4 

8 
6 

6 
8 

11 

68 
4 

10 
8 

11 
8 
8 

11 
9 
4 
9 
4 

5 
6 
8 
10 

2 
3 

2 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

3 
4 

4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 

3 
4 
3 
6 

$450 
290 

"456' 
240 

"480' 
480 

"766" 

650 

'466' 

350 
375 

468 

"336' 

S335 

"i26* 
300 

$42 
40 

34 
80 

$492 
940 

369 
1,721 

596 
1,020 

680 
1,055 

173 

906 

710 
400 
430 

602 
1,144 

1,563 
645 
815 
874 

1.062 

1,168 
955 
788 
887 
790 

1,363 
630 
831 

952 

633 

099 

1,186 

$256' 

"to 

230 

'^' 
178 

$72 
144 

48 
132 

84 

96 
204 
120 

60 
144 

144 
36 
72 

72 
O.H. 

O.H. 
90 
66 
96 

O.H. 

O.H. 
96 
106 
102 

O.H. 
168 
90 
192 

O.H. 
72 
78 

O.H. 

$L24 
2.16 

2.15 
3.51 
2.22 
2.34 
1.39 
2.20 
.80 
2.40 

3.17 
.84 
1.28 

1.76 
2.62 

2.56 
1.24 
3.41 
1.58 
2.43 
1.85 
2.10 
1.68 
1.46 
1.66 
6.17 
1.29 
3.30 

8.45 

1.45 

.93 

2.10 

$1.24 
2.16 

2.15 
3.51 

1 

.... 

$610 

.... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

1 
3 

1 
1 

"2* 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

3 

. ... . 

$26' 
170 
100 
25 
48 
156 

50 
50 
30 

52 
54 

100 
130 
105 
53 
50 
110 
80 
88 
54 
20 
80 
25 
144 

55 
180 
314 

96 

991 
162 
550 
100 
550 

$200 
48 

125 

10 

10 

11 

350 

12 

13 

200 
600 

750 
280 
380 
821 
300 
275 

'iw' 

245 
'35 

183 

14 

15 

16 

200 

17 
18 

19 

700 
600 
700 
400 
500 
410 

"366" 

20 

21 

175 

22 

300 
333 
360 
800 
225 
300 

800 
978 

*  "8* 
80 

97 

23 

24 

25 

475 

26 

.... 

27 

387 



28 
20 

385 
500 

75 

30 
31 

590 

82 

' 

«  Amoont  reoelTed  from  ttael  worki  for  lQ)ary  to  son's  finger. 
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Table  XXVI.--CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

CHIGAOO— Continaed. 


•  Not  reported.  b  inoluding  i  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD    AND     ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHIOAOO— Continued. 


3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

2 

2 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

I 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

3 

4 

* 

.... 

8 

3 

2 

8 

4 

6 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

7 

4 

3 

2 

2 

9 

4 

2 

8 

4 

4 

2 

4 

10 

6 

6 

2 

5 

2 

1 

65 

3 

2 

7 

4 

1 

7 

3 

4 

2 

2 

9 

4 

4 

2 

3 

10 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

6 

2 

4 

3 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

4 

2 

10 

5 

2 

5 

3 

2 

8 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

67 

4 

5 

2 

1 

9 

3 

3 

2 

3 

6 

5 

1 

7 

3 

3 

6 

4 

1 

6 

3 

9 

3 

2 

8 

4 

2 

6 

4 

1 

10 

3 

2 

8 

4 

1 

4 

3 

10 

2 

2 

8 

4 

1 

10 

3 

2 

10 

4 



8 

2 

350 

252 

525 

392 

500 

1180 

330 

300 

750 

675 

700 

440 

700 

450 

375 

300 

^ 

625 

750 



300 

760 

175 

150 
410 

80 

125 
500 

20 
90 

285 

588 

475 

450 

465 

106 

520 

760 

506 
525 

6 

416 

475 

336 

500 

600 

222 

350 

660 

575 

"258* 
595 

450 
500 

""'386' 
120 

"ieo" 

1,025 

65 
10 

2G3 

1,010 

300 

■  "456' 

540 

944 



150 
50 

165 
700 

775 
485 
185 
515 

"m 

87 

17 

72 

276 

200 

936 

350 

1,185 

240 

24 

84 
24 

076 
1,385 
600 
695 
200 

*i32 
144 
154 

630 
225 

685 

658 

...... 

897 

590 

489 

1,012 

368 

995 

486 

20 

318 

1,892 

315 

708 

709 

1,015 

1,525 

416 

810 

849 

831 

645 

1,694 

425 

215 

922 

315 

510 

100 

475 

1,438 

596 

882 

942 

311 

1,439 

477 

658 

584 

1,306 

900 

1,320 

1,062 

616 

1,301 

1,989 

484 

1,131 

1,201 

242 

706 

685 

882 

635 

1,310 

595 

e  Learning  trade:  no  eamingB. 
49450®— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 46 


84 

108 

O.H. 

120 

144 

O.H. 

300 

180 

120 

O.H. 

96 

84 
192 
120 

96 

72 

106 

66 

O.H. 

72 

42 
O.H. 

66 
90 
42 
108 
O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
60 

72 

60 

O.H. 

84 

84 
120 

96 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

84 

96 
72 

96 
00 
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1.46 
2.04 
2.02 
1.73 
2.46 
2.18 
1.85 
1.08 
1.44 
3.54 
2.20 
2. 69 
3.70 
3.98 
2.06 

4.04 
1.76 
3.00 
3.26 

1.44 

1.12 
2.88 

1.35 
1.31 


.85  '. 
2.68  |. 

3.32 

1.89 
1.24 
3.79 
1.83 


3.13 

3.61 

2.46 
4.56 
3.21 
1.09 
2.89 
6.20 
2.15 
2.85 
3.37 
1.15 

2.06 
1.11 

2.38 
1.88 


36 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 
61 
52 
63 

54 

55 

60 

67 
68 
69 
60 
61 

62 
63 
64 
66 
66 

67 

68 


70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 

80 
81 

82 
88 


Google 
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Tablb  XXVI.— children  UNDER  16  YEARS  OP  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OP  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

OHICACH) — Conttnoed. 


The  father. 


TlMcfaUd. 


Memtenhipof 
Cunlly. 


¥var 
My 

num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 


Sex. 


Age 


Oocuptttlon 
industry. 


Days 
work- 
ed 

PMt 

year. 


Earn 
ings 
past 
year. 


|dn-    and 
ntiiff- write. 


Mos. 

since 
be- 


Can 
read 


Oocapatioa  or  con- 
dition of— 


If  08. 


at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Father. 


100 
101 

102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 

lOS 
100 
110 

m 

112 
113 
114 

115 

116 
117 

118 

110 
130 
131 
123 
123 
124 
136 

136 

127 
IS 

m 


Polish,  F. 

Polish,  F. 

PoUsh^F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 

Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 

Polish,  F. 

Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 

Polish,  F. 
Polkh,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Llth.,F.. 


Scand.,F.. 
Scand.,  F.. 

Iriah,N.... 
Russian,  F. 
Croatian.  F. 
Slovak,  F... 

Bohem.,  N. 
Polish,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 

Polish,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

German,  F.. 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 


17 


26 


"A 


26 

8 
1 
2i 

n 

28 

23 

23 
24 
20 


Basting  puHer.. 

Timelceeper's 
helper. 

Finisner 

Serger 

Trimmer 

Sleeve  baster. . . 
Basting  puller.. 
Operator.... 


Pocket  maker. 
BasUng  puller. 

Operator 

Operator 

Basting  puller.. 

Padder 

Buttonhole 
tacker. 
Inside  pkt. 


Tfckettewer... 
Ttoket  sewer... 

Strap  maker... 

Cleaner 

Baster 

OUder,    book- 
binder. 
Canvas  baster. . 
Basting  puller.. 

Ttoket  printer.. 

Ticket  sewer... 

Bottom  feller... 

Baster 

Basting  puller.. 

BasUng  puller.. 

Basting  puller.. 

Cash  girl,  store. 

Tape  feller 

Tape  feller 

Basting  puller.. 

Button  sewer... 

Peddler,  candy. 

Laborer,  har- 
ness. 

Errand  boy, 
clocks. 

Errand  boy. 

Operator.... 

Tacker 

Errand  boy . 

Errand  boy. 

Trimmer 

Bundle  wrap- 
per. 

Stainer,  pianos. 

Operator.valves 
Trimmer .  shoes 
Office     D  o  y . 


30 
150 

60 
260 
140 
200 

18 
120 

210 
36 
120 
156 
114 
52 
75 

200 

64 
96 

72 
198 
84 
24 

25 
135 

41 

140 
50 

252 
18 
15 
36 
14 
78 
78 
15 

240 

310 
70 

240 

140 
155 
275 
125 
100 
210 
280 

290 

280 
300 

IflO 


100 

22 
135 
75 
85 
5 
70 

100 
12 
70 

120 
85 
22 
38 

130 

32 
52 

30 
112 
43 
20 

17 
91 

22 
70 
20 
133 
10 
10 
8 
5 


6 
250 
150 
52 

180 

96 
125 
155 

80 
100 
175 
310 

230 

260 
90 
80 


2i 
11 
6 

8 
1 
5 

8 

i' 

6 

-r 

(«) 

(«) 
(«) 

3 

1=1 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 

lU. 

Yes. 

E 
a. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
ires. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yee. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


70 

63 

70 
65 
70 
45 
65 
54 

63 
50 
54 
50 
60 
(•) 
60 

(•) 
50 

^i 

60 

70 
65 


Elevator 


49 
70 
70 
63 
(•) 
60 
60 
65 
60 
40 
60 

72 

50 
70 
53 
48 
70 
65 
27 

70 

80 
80 
90 


Home. 

Hoiftft 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Maltster...   Home. 
Brass  work-l  Home, 
er. 

Laborer Home. 

Laborer I  Home. 

Laborer '  Hone. 

Home. 


Car  cleaner. 

Holder 

Sand  drier. 
Foreman. . . 
Ironmolder 
Carpenter. 
Section 
hand. 

Dead. 

Laborer... 
Laborer... 
Bam  boss. 
Laborer... 
Brewery . . 
Finisher... 

Teamster., 


Away 

Buttonhole 

maker. 
Electrician. 
Preaser..., 
Laborer... 
Furniture. 

^Teamster.. 
Laborer... 
^Laborer... 

Incapac 

Dead 

Idle 

Dead. 

Laundry.. 
Deserter... 
RabbL.... 

Dead 

Dead 

Carpenter., 
Janitor 

Section 

hand. 
Engineer.. 
Laborer.... 
Dead 


Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Away, 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Honae. 
Home. 


e  Not  reported. 


b  Including  2  other  memben. 
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OCCUPATION,     AND     EDUCATION     OP  THE     CHILD    AND    ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHIOACK)— Continued. 


1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

I 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

.... 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 



7 

3 

7 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

6 

2 

8 

3 

10 

2 

1 

2 

612 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

10 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

e6 

1 

4 

10 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

.... 

3 

3 

3 

12 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

9490 

800 

575 
390 
600 
475 
1,045 
500 

506 
175 
750 
375 
918 
225 

520 

025 
580 

270 
350 
400 
480 

**686' 

525 
66 
570 
457 

750 
225 
214 

1200 

295 

200 
230 

450 

250 



900 
300 

450 

750 
820 

911 

9QW 

100 

$143 

22 

135 
75 
85 
5 
70 

1,086 
115 
400 
240 
850 

1,300 

'*526' 

"'266' 
120 

100 
12 
70 

126 
85 
22 

825 

280 

796 

1,000 

"m 

38 

300 

120 

1,147 

32 

52 

736 

30 

112 

43 
20 

196 
637 

180 

17 
91 

460 
616 

208 

22 
70 
20 
133 

40 
3T0 

""m 

130 
40 
103 

20 

1,326 

13 

170 

66 

78 

220 

17 

266 

560 

150 
52 

275 
20O 

180 

290 

176 

96 
125 
156 

80 
100 
175 
310 

1,160 
1,220 

"*636" 

1,035 

1,580 

580 

40 
11 
21 

'"28" 

230 

690 

260 
90 
80 

710 
1,406 
2,026 

"ii" 

11,081 

1,043 

1,633 
640 

1,600 
800 

2,100 

1,990 

925 
800 
1,041 
2,076 
645 
940 
563 

1,787 

$220 

657 
1,368 

' "  52' 

300 
462 

819 
1,137 

960 
1,387 

"i26* 

717 
545 
693 
769 

2,096 

260 

473 

529 

816 

362 

625 
482 

646 

1,736 
1,356 
426 
610 
1,135 
2,683 
1,190 

750 
544 

"m 
i,'668' 

320 

1,370 

1,720 
1,815 
2,126 

"408* 
996 

$90 

O.H. 

60 
90 

O.H. 
84 

O.H. 

O.H. 

66 
48 
60 

O.H. 

O.H. 
102 
72 

144 

O.H. 
120 

96 

114 

O.H. 

108 

120 
192 

240 

O.H. 

72 

114 

132 

O.H. 

168 

48 
84 
108 

156 

144 

216 
108 
102 
204 
O.H. 
72 


106 

O.H. 

96 


|$2.94 
2.59 

4.43 

1.94 
4.80 
2.29 
5.04 
3.60 

2.27 
2.53 
1.56 
4.60 
1.54 
2.94 
1.12 

3.56 

2.00 
2.81 

.58 
1.68 
1.49 
4.30 

3.09 
3.56 

3.34 
1.52 
1.62 
3.06 

3.99 
1.47 
1.46 

2.15 

1.83 
1.03 

1.00 

3.94 
2.96 
L30 
2.55 
2.84 
4.02 
2.42 

2.74 

5.62 
4.74 
6.66 


84 

86 

86 
87 
88 
88 
90 
91 

92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
96 

90 

100 
101 

102 
103 
104 
106 

106 
107 

106 
109 
110 
111 

112 
113 
114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 

126 

127 
128 
120 


« Including  1  other  memlNr. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OP    THE    CHILD    AND    ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHIGAOO — Continued. 


1 
1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

10 

4 

11 

2 

1 

1 

10 

.... 

2 

"i' 
.... 

2 

1 

1 

"i' 

fiOO 

600 

560 

660 
600 

610 

620 
710 

300 

428 
025 

2,000 

875 

280 
475 

lao 

640 
400 
100 

700 

342 

420 
350 

100 
288 

ioo 

1 

ion 

147 
125 
175 
280 

336 
360 
666 
215 

60 

**486' 
208 

80 
60 

440 
429 

82 
13 

160 

430 

232 

135 
280 

760 
668 

160 

1,190 

312 

740 

160 

108 

260 

6 

410 

600 

85 

IW 

132 

Iftl 

664 

31 

Tftf) 

146 

225 

170 
226 
175 

"*486' 
240 

41 

360 

266 

....... 

600 

175 
1(VS 

270 

90 
135 
75 

300 
*368* 

'36' 
56 

600 

543 

975 

1,310 

1,223 

1,152 
992 

1,432 

1,406 
1,628 

230 

1,640 

1,644 

208 

701 

1,620 

2.322 

1,461 

200 

540 
621 
356 
751 
1,106 
516 

1,050 

705 

866 
515 

550 
463 
696 

66 
O.H. 

84 
O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 


60 
O.H. 

O.H. 

216 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

96 
99 
78 
166 
120 
132 

O.H. 

O.H. 

114 
180 

84 
144 
132 


2.40 
2.64 
3.27 
4.37 
2.34 

2.95 
2.59 

3.06 


2.44 

3.79 

2.60 
4.74 
1.46 
2.33 

ia25 

3.05 

1.35 
1.52 

.42 
1.24 
4.23 

.73 

2.60 

1.92 

1.90 
1.12 

.98 
2.04 
2.01 


142 
143 
144 
146 
146 

147 
148 

149 


160 
151 

152 

153 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 
169 
160 
161 
162 
163 

164 

166 

166 
167 

168 
160 
170 
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171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 


182 
183 

184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 

192 
193 
194 

195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 

202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 

213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 

219 
220 
221 


Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  N. 
German,  N. 


German,  F. 
German,  F. 

German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F . 
Bohem.,N. 
Bohem.,F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  ¥.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem. ,  F. . 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F.. 

Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Poliflh,  F... 


20 
3 
2 
2 

4 

}» 

5 


40  F. 
28  I  F. 
5     F. 


30 
20 


27  I  F 


20, 

28  I 


18  I  F. 
27  I  F. 


Lining  maker.. 

Cleaner 

Canvas  stitcher. 

Tape  sewer 

Seiiser 

Baster 

Finisher 

Clothing 

Baster 

Chalker 

Tape  feller 


Canvas  baster. 
Basting  puller. 

Canvas  baster. 

Baster 

Helper 

Baster 

Edge  baster... 
Miscellaneous. 

Baster 

Sleeve  baster. . 


Baster 

Baster 

Basting  puller. . 

Seamstress 

(app.). 
Sleeve  baster. . . 

Padder 

Padder 

Padder 

Baster 

Buttonhole 

maker. 

Padder 

Wrapper,  glass. 

Operator 

Sleeve  baster. . . 
Sleeve  maker... 

Inside  feller 

Padder 

Dressmaker 

Loop  maker 

Hanger  sewer. . 
Timekeeper 

Thread  girL.... 

Sorter 

Padder 


Padder 

Padder 

Tape  feller. 


Operator 

Cleaner 

Sleeve  baster. . . 
Padder 


800 

800 
250 
250 
150 
125 
275 
150 
175 
275 
260 


370 
45 

215 
100 
180 
276 

78 
300 

75 
300 

200 

80 

295 

240 

300 
70 
290 
230 
180 
60 

275 
280 
280 
280 
800 
120 
250 
150 
150 
800 
800 

280 
280 


80 
270 
290 

92 
120 
140 
270 


8200 

(«) 

(•) 

(•) 

153 

(•) 

^U. 

(•) 

150 

18 

30 

150 

12 
6 

No.. 

100 

Yes. 

40 

100 

5 

Yes. 

30 

127 

12 

"A 

20 

Yes. 

125 

145 

^'l 

(•) 

200 

Yes. 

70 

125 

12 

Yes. 

70 

240 

15 

Yes. 

75 

25 

2 

Yes. 

60 

100 

9 

Yes. 

70 

60 

4 

Yes. 

70 

90 

12 

Yes. 

72 

120 

18 

Yes. 

70 

37 

3 

Yes. 

60 

380 

12 

Yes. 

80 

40 

3 

Yes. 

70 

180 

15 

Yes. 

70 

130 

12 

Yes. 

80 

50 

3 

Yes. 

63 

150 

12 

Yes. 

80 

120 

15 

Yes. 

60 

160 

15 

Yes. 

70 

30 

3 

Yes. 

75 

185 

20 

Yes. 

60 

165 

9 

Yes. 

75 

65 

12 

Yes. 

70 

40 

3 

Yes. 

80 

138 

18 

Yes. 

70 

186 

12 

Yes. 

80 

170 

15 

Yes. 

72 

160 

11 

Yes. 

60 

208 

21 

Yes. 

80 

100 

18 

Yes. 

80 

105 

10 

Yes. 

63 

108 

6 

Yes. 

80 

100 

8 

Yes. 

80 

200 

15 

Yes. 

65 

200 

21 

Yes. 

49 

200 

12 

Yes. 

75 

210 

18 

Yes. 

70 

113 

(*) 

(») 

(M 

30 

180 

'U 

^'L 

^Vo 

100 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

70 

3 

Yes. 

70 

60 

5 

Yes. 

60 

95 

6 

Yes. 

80 

20O 

15 

Yes. 

80 

Section 

Home. 

hand. 

Laborer.... 

Home. 

Laborer... 

Home. 

Presscr 

Home. 

Shoemaker. 

Home. 

Idle 

Home- 

Dead 

Home. 

Peddler.... 

Home. 

Butcher.... 

Dead. 

Teamster... 

Home. 

Packer, 
sash  and 

Hornet 

doors. 

Carpenter.. 

Home. 

Freight 
handler. 

Home. 

Laborer.... 

Home. 

Idle 

Home. 

Car  cleaner. 

Home. 

Watchman. 

Home. 

Dead 

Home. 

Timekeeper 

Home. 

Contractor. 

Home. 

Case  clean- 

Home. 

Laborer.... 

Home. 

Busheler... 

Work. 

Porter, 

Home. 

store. 

Laborer.... 

Dead.. 

Laborer 

Home. 

s^Ljesrnaq  . 

Home. 

Dead 

Home. 

Iron  mokler 

Home. 

Idle 

Home. 

Lumber 

Home. 

milL 

Butcher.. . . 

Home. 

Dead 

Home. 

Dead 

Work. 

Laborer.... 

Home. 

Baker 

Home. 

Dead 

Home. 

Dead 

Home. 

Machinist.. 

Home. 

Fireman... 

Dead.. 

Salesman.. 

Home. 

Cabinet- 

Work. 

maker. 

Dead 

Home. 

Laborer — 

Home. 

Cabinet- 

Home. 

maker. 

Box  nailer. 

Work. 

Cooper 

Work. 

Lumber 

Home. 

mill. 

Dead 

Home. 

Cooper 

Wa£chman. 

Home. 
Home. 

Idle 

Hone. 

a  Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION     OP  THE    CHILD    AND    ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY—Continued. 

OHIOACK) — Contiiiued . 


Un- 
der 
10. 


Membenhip  of  family. 


CkAdrao  of 


2 

1 

.... 

14 
and 
16. 


8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

2 

16 

IBd 

ov'r 


To- 
tal. 


To- 
tal 
wage 
Mun 
en. 


Inoome  of  famUy  past  year. 


Eamlngiof— 


Fa- 
ther. 


Moth- 


ens 

400 
320 
450 
350 


500 

100 

1,080 

100 


1,000 
780 


230 


565 

416 


265 
845 
230 


475 
624 


700 


800 
1,000 


820 


450 


300 
150 


750 
350 
500 
700 


420 
600 

765 
550 
500 


630 
600 


1100 


63 


130 


ChUdien— 


Un- 
der 
14. 


8200 


153 
150 
150  181,065 
906 


14 
and 
15. 


240 
25 

100 
60 
90 

120 
37 

860 
40 

180 

130 
50 
160 

120 

160 
30 
185 
166 
66 
40 

138 
186 
170 
160 
208 
100 
105 
108 
100 
200 
200 

200 
210 
113 

30 
180 
100 

70 
60 
95 
200 


16 
and 
over. 


890 
1,848 
1,195 


280 


900 
460 
867 
525 
416 
656 
436 

1,425 
650 
200 

860 

850 
225 
260 


984 
310 

287 

1,860 

326 

1,442 

635 

606 

288 

842 

890 

1,002 


800 
660 
460 


1,214 
905 


850 


Other 


$50 
96 


400 
144 


60 
81 
290 
179 


86 
860 


121 


1,000 
160 


108 


15 
166 
40 


Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 


$475 

653 

470 
1,686 
1,356 

990 
1,975 
1,820 

746 
1,380 

721 


1,250 
1,060 

780 
1,104 
1,106 
1,403 

612 
1,091 
1,280 
1,024 

1,968 
1,276 
1,010 

2,030 

836 

1,270 
436 

878 
1,049 
1,296 

875 

2,046 

1,558 

2,052 

893 

635 

437 

1,772 

840 

1,792 

1,030 

1,000 
1,190 
1,271 

846 
760 
926 

1,284 

1,610 

860 

690 


Amt. 

re- 

taln'd 

chL 
dren 
10 
and 
over. 


$240 


1,151 


800 


200 


92 
136 


217 

iio 


Rent 
past 
year. 


$120 


$0.69 


102 

1.92 

106 

1.03 

144 

4.22 

132 

4.03 

216 

2.85 

252 

4.44 

204 

2.72 

240 

2.88 

O.H. 

8.10 

O.H. 

3.82 

120 
180 

O.H. 
O.H. 
96 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

106 

O.H. 

O.H. 
216 

60 
O.H. 

96 
O.H. 

72 
96 
96 

O.H. 
78 
72 
60 

O.H. 
166 
84 


106 

72 

O.H. 

96 
84 
96 

120 

90 

O.H. 

90 


Per  capita 
weeidy 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children— 


Un- 
der 
16. 


3.24 
1.99 

1.61 
6.02 
3.25 
3.06 
1.84 
2.28 
3.81 
2.71 

6.01 
8.37 
4.13 

4.59 

2.16 
2.98 
1.20 
4.64 
2.37 
8.46 

2.83 
3.97 
6.34 
3.64 
1.65 
2.57 
1.60 
6.33 
1.78 
4.37 
6.32 

3.86 
3.77 
5.67 

2.24 
1.50 
1.76 

2.69 
3.78 
1.84 
1.50 


Un- 
der 
14. 


6  Including  1  other  member. 
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The  lather. 


The  child. 


Membenh^of 
famfly. 


Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
natlTlty. 


224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 

230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 


237 
238 
239 
240 

241 
242 
243 

244 
245 
246 
247 
248 

249 

2S0 
251 
2S2 
253 
254 

256 


266 


Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 

Polish,  F. 
Pohsh,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polbb,F. 
Polish,  F. 

Polish,  F. 

Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 

Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 

Polish.  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 
Polish,  F. 


Uth.,F... 

Soand.F... 
ScaDd.,F... 
Slovak,  f.. 
Slovak,  F.. 
81avon.,F.. 
Bobem.,F.. 


Bohem.,F.., 


Yrs. 
In 

U.S. 


Sex. 


41 


Age 


F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

K- 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

15 

Oocupetion  or 
industry. 


Canvas  stitcher. 
Canvas  stitcher. 
Collar  maker... 

Padder 

Padder 

Padder 

Operator,straps 
and  hangers. 

Serger 

Loop  maker... 

Opwator 

Stitch  puller... 
Basting  puller . 
Thread:  girl 

Presser.  neck- 
wear. 

Canvas  baster. 

Bottom  baster, 

Basting  puller.. 

Buttonhole 
maker. 

Loop  cutter... 

Button  sewer.. 

Button  sewer. . 

Cleaner 

Sorter 

Ticket  sewer... 
Turner  in,  boxes 
Canvas  baster. 

Pocket  opener. 

Canvas  baster. 

Cleaner 

Sleeve  baster. . 

Padder 

Sleeve  baster. . 
Small  worker . 

Padder 

Clerk,      dept. 

store. 
Cash    girl, 

dept.  store. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


240 
280 
145 
204 
100 
110 

220 
200 
130 
12 
260 


295 

260 
280 
270 
300 

260 
180 
250 

240 
200 
175 
250 
300 

216 

168 
12 
288 
275 
36 
250 
300 
300 

50 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


Mos. 

since 

bfr- 

nlne- 
work 


$310 
160 
185 
75 
90 
60 
05 

170 
180 
70 
6 
175 
125 

176 

142 
165 
90 
160 

135 
100 
167 

80 
160 
120 
250 
150 

124 

84 

4 

150 

180 

18 
215 
150 
175 

20 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yee. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yee. 


Yes. 


Occupation  or  con- 
dition ol— 


Mos. 


at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Father. 


40 


VI. 

'% 

Yes. 

60 

Yee. 

70 

(0 

(«) 

Yes. 

54 

VI. 

<?o 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

70 

VI. 

'% 

Yes. 

70 

Yee. 

60 

It.. 

Idle 

Dead. 

Carpenter.. 

Dead. 

Car  cleaner. 
Labocer — 

Laborer 

Dead 

Janitor 

Carpenter.. 
Grinder.... 
Saloon 

keeper. 
Dead 


Laborer 

Blacksmith 

Laborer 

Laborer 


Dead. 

Gateman... 
Bunch 

maker. 
Laborer... 
Laborer... 

Dead 

Laborer... 
Finisher, 

fum. 
Freight 

handler. 

Janitor 

Tailor 

Laborer... 

Dead 

Bookbinder 

lWood( 


50 


Dead.. 


Mother. 


Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
W  rk 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 


Work 

Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home, 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 


Home. 


ROCHESTER. 


German,  N.. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

14 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
15 
14 

14 
14 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
English,  F... 

Scotch,  N.... 

27 
39 
16 

German,  F.. 
German,  N.. 

W 

German,  N.. 

German)  N.. 

Office  boy.. 
Errand  boy 
Wadding  cutter 
BasUng  puller.. 

Errand  boy.... 

Check  boy 

Canvas  stitcher. 
Small  work.... 


Stay  cutter 

Wlgans  baster.. 


100 

160 

4 

Yes. 

70 

50 

35 

2 

Yes. 

80 

263 

200 

104 

Yes. 

80 

125 

75 

10 

Yes. 

80 

106 

63 

7 

Yes. 

80 

114 

57 

6 

Yes. 

^ 

228 

194 

18 

Yes. 

200 

135 

9 

Yee. 

70 

90 

30 

5 

Yes. 

72 

113 

55 

5 

Yes. 

80 

Dead 

Work. 

Tinner 

H<Hne. 

Bricklayer. 

Operator, 

shoes. 

Home. 

Home. 

Steamfltter. 

Home. 

BamboM.. 

Home. 

Car     re- 

Home. 

pairer. 

Carpenter.. 

Home. 

Garbage 

Work. 

man. 

m  Tncliiding  1  other  member. 


b  Tncliiding  2  other  membtca. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD    AND    ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHIGAOO— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 

re- 
tain'd 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 
income  of 
famUyless 
earnings  of 
children— 

Children  of 
agee- 

To. 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Fam- 
ily 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

nmn- 
ber. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

3 

1 
1 

"i' 

3 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
3 
5 
2 

"2 

2 

1 

"2 
2 

2 
2 
3 

1 
4 
1 
2 
2 

1 

2 
3 

1 
2 

1 
2 

8 

9 

a? 

6 

7 

7 
7 

5 
7 
9 
8 
7 
7 

6 

09 
3 
8 

10 

9 
6 
7 

7 
11 
3 
6 
10 

6 

5 

6 
6 

4 
7 

7 
5 

3 
5 
2 
4 
4 
3 
4 

3 

4 
5 
4 
2 
4 

4 

3 
2 
4 

4 

3 

4 
5 

3 
5 
2 
4 

4 

3 

4 
4 
3 
3 
2 

4 
4 

$740 

$310 
160 
185 
75 
90 
60 
95 

170 
180 
70 
5 
175 
125 

175 

142 
165 
90 
160 

135 
100 
167 

80 
160 
120 
260 
150 

124 

84 

4 

150 

180 

18 

365 
195 

$300 

2.423 
170 
725 
460 
260 
900 

206 
795 
720 
705 

'*$i6* 

108 

'**28* 

7 

.  70 

60 

240 

$1,350 

2,583 

365 

1,758 

596 

806 

1,473 

722 
1,045 

958 
1,926 

675 
2,835 

880 

802 

915 

1,300 

860 

636 
1,410 
2,272 

706 

967 

882 

1,636 

1,759 

924 

1,802 

1,264 

825 

500 

802 

1,640 
1,000 

$i,'293' 

'm 
"m 

244 
'419* 

$120 
192 
106 
O.H. 
72 
66 
72 

84 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

60 
180 

180 

O.H. 

78 
96 
108 

90 
O.H. 
OJl. 

90 

O.H. 

84 

120 

O.H. 

180 

132 
O.H. 
84 
106 
162 

O.H. 
O.H. 

$2.60 
5.18 
.49 
5.39 
1.39 
2.06 
3.79 

2.12 
2.38 
1.90 
4.62 
1.37 
6.07 

2.26 

1.41 
4.81 
2.93 
1.35 

1.07 
4.20 
6.78 

1.72 
1.41 
1.68 
4.44 
3.09 

2.66 

4.68 
4.01 
2.16 
1.97 
2.15 

3.50 
8.10 

223 

224 

225 

850 

"**485' 
450 

340 

22G 

$45 

227 

228 

228 

230 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

3 

1 
.... 

2 

1 

2 

1 

231 

106 

975 

500 

1,000 

270 
760 
525 
125 

232 

233 

234 

1,210 
605 
150 

240 

235 

100 

236 
237 

238 

1 
4 

3 
.... 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

"3* 

694 
575 

500 

830 

1,191 

320 
507 
262 
935 
921 

250 

1.110 

1,000 

325 

410 

"m 

*  '96' 

239 

240 

241 

480 
738 

305 
300 

242 

243 

244 

246 

246 

'3* 

1 

1 
2 

1 

450 
508 

550 

108 
250 
350 

247 

248 

249 

250 

* 

251 

2 

232 

253 

2 

1 
1 

784 
760 

254 

350 
60S 

175 
200 

255 

2RA 

B0CHS8TSB. 


2 

3 

10 

11 

6 

aO 

a8 
8 
6 

7 
7 

$400 
625 
800 

780 
768 
660 

668 

260 

$230 

$50 
85 
200 

76 

63 
261 
135 

30 
65 

$835 

1,908 
638 

72 

$1,115 

2,341 

1,436 

876 

1,324 
1,307 
1,085 

698 
1,335 

"$208* 
230 

234 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
$201 

180 
O.H. 

$2.05 
103 
4.75 
2.66 

8.03 
2.64 
3.04 

1.56 
8.52 

1 
2 

3 

1 
1 
3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

364 
288 
400 

117 

5 

6 

7 

8 

260 

770 

9 

«Notr^portad. 
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Tablb  XXVI.— children  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

BOCHSSTEB-Oofndoded. 


The  fother. 


TlMdilld. 


ICembenfaip  of 
lunily. 


Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


German,  F. 
Oerman,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Dutch,  F... 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 

German,  F. 
German,  F. 

German,  F. 

German,  F. 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Hebrew,  F. 

German,  N. 
German,  N. 

German,  N. 

German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 

German,  F. 

German,  F. 
German,  F. 

Gennan,  F. 


German,  F. 

German,  F. 
German,  F. 
ItaUan.F... 

Irish.  F 

Dutch,  F... 
Dutch,  F... 


Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 


42 


27 


Sex. 

Age 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

M. 

16 

M. 

16 

M. 

15 

M. 

16 

M. 

16 

M. 

16 

M. 

15 

M. 

16 

M. 

16 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

16 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

16 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

M. 

15 

F. 

16 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

Occupation  or 
Indus 


dustry. 


Wigansbaster.. 

Buttonhole 
opener. 

Lapel  padder . . 

Taclcer 

Trimmer's  ap- 
prentice. 

Button  maker. 

Errand  boy 

Trimmer's  ap- 
prentice. 

Errand  boy 

Errand  boy, 
kodaks. 

Errand  boy 

Canvas  stamper 

Shoes 

Errand  boy 

Soaper 

Paster,    paper 

boxes 

Operator 

Operator , 

Basting  puller. . 
Tissue-paper 

fringe. 
Sleeve  maker  .. 
Basting  puller.. 
Sleeve  maker . . 

Operator 

Case  maker, 

opt.  goods. 

Errand  boy 

Machine  tacker. 
Buttonhole 

maker. 
Buttonhole 

opener. 

Buttonhole 

maker. 
Basting  puller.. 

Padder 

Lapel  padder. . 
Ticket  sewer. . . 
Canvas  maker.. 
Check  girt,  dry 

goods. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


250 
42 

76 
190 
225 

300 
300 
800 

48 
225 


226 
160 
900 
299 
25 

258 
244 


241 
205 
2^ 
281 
300 

200 
204 


2S0 


200 

SNO 
100 
175 
156 
202 

aoo 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


$130 
14 

50 
160 
111 

275 
300 
160 

19 
196 

206 

163 
120 
225 
216 
16 

140 
196 
209 
250 

127 
170 
160 
250 
260 

160 
229 
300 

147 


190 
65 
76 
100 
290 
100 


10 
H 

3 
8 
9 

12 
12 
12 

2 
12 

19 

10 
6 
12 
17 

1 

11 
18 
18 
20 

10 
10* 
10 
23 
20 

8 
30 
16 

14 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes, 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

?S: 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes, 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 


OocupatioD  er  eon- 
<fitionof— 


Mob. 


at- 


Father 


75 
701 

80j 

80 
80 

80 


Inci^Nic 

Laborer 

Presser.. 
Janitor. . 
Contractor. 

Machinist.. 

Dead 

Can  maker 

Machinist.. 
Cigar  maker 

Cabinet- 
maker. 

Presser 

Incapac 

DeadTI..... 

Presser 

Presser... 

Carriages.. 
Machinist.. 

Brickmaker 

Carpenter.. 
Carpenter.. 
Brewery... 
Sawyer 

Saloon- 
keeper. 

TaUor 

Foreman... 

Mach.  re- 
pairer 
canfiMSt. 

Dead. 


Carpenter.. 
Machinist.. 
OUer,  B  R. 

Dead. 

Foreman. . . 
Box  maker. 


Mother. 


Work. 
Home. 

Work. 

Dead 

Home. 

Home. 
Work 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Dead. 

Work 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 


Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 


NSW  TOBK. 


Italian,  F.. 


Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 


F. 

8 

lA 

F. 

12 

M. 

14 

F. 

14 

M. 

9 

* 

F. 

10 

2 

F. 

12 

6 

F. 

12 

Home  finisher.. 
Home  finisher.. 
Home  finisher.. 

Busheler 

Home  finisher.. 
Home  finisher. . 
Bastinff  puller.. 
Home  finisher.. 


« Inclading  1  other  member. 


160 

$17 

12 

156 

34 

12 

90 

101 

18 

300 

225 

18 

280 

26 

280 

26 

18 

8 

;. 

300 

76 

24 

Laborw.... 

Laborw.... 

Dead. 

Home  fin- 


Work. 

Work. 

Home. 
Wotk 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD    AND     ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

BOCHXRm— CoBchided. 


Membtrahlp  of  fiunUy. 


Children  of 


14 

and 
15. 


16 
and 
ov'r 


To- 
tal 


Income  of  fmlly  past  3rear. 


Earnings  of — 


Fa- 
ther. 


iMoth- 
er. 


Chlldreo— 


Other 


Un- 
der 
14. 


14 
and 
16. 


16 
and 
over. 


Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 


past 
year. 


Amt 

re- 

tain'd 

cbll- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 


Rent 
past 
year. 


Perc^lta 
weekly 
income  of 
family  leas 
earnings  of 
ehildrett— 


Un- 
der 
16. 


Un- 
der 
14. 


Pam 
Uy 


her. 


1375 

440 
572 
600 

500 


S360 


150 


550 

540 
1,000 

613 

500 


150 
500 


100 


602 
500 


675 


525 

807 
750 
900 


1,000 

900 
800 

500 


700 
660 
900 


192 


936 
624 


$130 
14 

50 

leo 

111 

275 
200 
150 

19 
195 

205 

162 
120 
225 
215 
16 

140 
195 

450 

127 
170 
150 
250 

400 

229 
300 

147 


86 

190 
05 
75 
100 
290 
100 


800 

500 
535 

220 
90 
750 


S134 


939 


375 
300 
580 
62 
300 

800 
206 

800 

637 


10 


1,050 

900 

2,019 


154 
35 

70 

160 

10 
237 


1,198 

1,155 

25 

645 

35 

375 

530 

25 

636 

$490 
641 

940 
1,232 
1,246 

1,129 

440 

1,450 

1,149 
2,138 

792 

1,187 
486 
806 
884 
810 

1,515 
1,138 

1,874 

1,661 
1,074 
1,065 
2,974 

2,400 

3,158 
1,337 

1,845 


1,241 

1,107 
1,860 
1,010 
763 
1,781 
1,350 


$240 
185 


402 


317 


832 

802 

1,062 


07 


125 


O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 

$256 
O.H. 

192 

156 

O.H. 

132 
O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
106 
156 
90 
204 


O.H. 

240 

204 
132 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

360 

O.H. 

210 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
240 


$L73 
1.21 

2.85 
2.95 
243 

2.35 

.92 

3.13 

7.24 
7.47 

2.26 

3.13 
1.76 
2.23 
1.43 
1.54 

5.29 
2.50 

3.02 

3.28 
3.48 
5.99 
4.37 

6.60 

5.68 
3.32 

4.08 


4.44 

4.41 
3.56 
3.00 
8.19 
2.61 
2.60 


NSW  TOBX. 


8 

2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

3 

12 

5 

8 
3 

9 

4 

4 
3 

$284 

215 

$70 
200 

$51 

50 

3 
75 

$826 

$826 

$21 

$1,528 

466 

666 

420 

$276 

162 

96 
78 

$1.84 

1.60 

1.66 
2.21 

$2.37 

1.60 

1.66 
2.21 

.... 

3 

690 

170 

175 

»Not 
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Table  XXVI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

NIW  TOBK— Contixiued. 


ItaUan,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

ItaUan,  F.. 

ItaUan,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 


Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew.  F. 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 
Polish,  F... 

Qerman,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebr«w.  F. 


12( 

F. 
M. 

12 
15 

8 

M. 

13 

5 

F. 

13 

5 

F. 

13 

•{ 

F. 
M. 

13 
15 

4 

M. 

14 

8 

M. 

14 

2 

M. 

14 

4 

M. 

14 

9 

M. 

14 

20 

M. 

14 

12 

M. 

14 

21 

M. 

14 

2 

F. 

14 

7 

F. 

14 

4 

F. 

14 

10 

F. 

14 

5 

F. 

14 

3 

F. 

14 

14 

F. 

14 

3 

F. 

14 

2 

F. 

14 

6 

F. 

14 

7 

F. 

14 

4 

F. 

14 

10 

F. 

14 

11 

F. 

14 

5 

F. 

14 

16 

F. 

14 

10 

F. 

14 

6 

F. 
M. 

14 
15 

20 

M. 

F. 

14 
15 

12  { 

M. 

F. 

14 
15 

14 

M. 

15 

5 

M. 

15 

28 

M. 

15 

2 

M. 

15 

3 

M. 

15 

17 

M. 

15 

47 

M. 

15 

6 

M. 

15 

12 

M. 

15 

8 

M. 

15 

17 

M. 

15 

Flnlsber 

Operator 

Bootblack 

Home  finisher.. 
Busheler 

Home  finisher.. 

Busheler 

Bootblack. 

Errand  boy 

Operator 

Scrger 

Cabinet  mak- 
ers' appren- 
tice. 

Apprentice 

Apprentice 

Errand  boy 

Busheler 

Home  finisher.. 

Home  finisher.. 

Basting  puller.. 

Cleaner 

Collar  feUer 

Machine  but- 
ton sewer. 

Finisher 

Busheler 

Finisher 

Home  finisher.. 

Lapel  padder. . 

Topbaster 

Finisher 

Operator,  laoe 

collars. 
Artificial  fiower 

maker. 

Busheler 

Busheler 

Barber 

Errand  boy 

Feather  worker 

Errand  boy 

Floor  eirlfWaists 

Calenaers 

Operator 

Picture  -  frame 
maker. 

Plumbers'  sup- 
pUes. 

Barber 

Press  feeder, 
print. 

Pocketbook- 
maker. 

Errand  boy 

Stock  boy,  rub- 
ber. 

Errand  boy 

Apprentice 


200 
105 

141 
100 

60 
8 

No.. 

1 

Yes. 

SO 

300 

100 

24 

Yes. 

20 

210 

SO 

7 

Yes. 

20 

275 

285 

36 

Yes. 

30 

286 
290 

50 
217 

12 
12 

No.. 

\ 

Yes. 

30 

150 

100 

24 

Yes. 

30 

150 

130 

12 

Yes. 

50 

12 
270 

6 
35 

1 
12 

No.. 

No.. 

16 

(•) 

(*) 

(«) 

Yes. 

80 

75 

6 

3 

Yes. 

80 

150 

75 

6 

Yes. 

80 

100 

50 

4 

Yes. 

60 

182 

91 

8 

Yes. 

50 

300 
240 
115 

150 
60 

48 

84 
36 
5 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

80 

275 

148 

12 

Yes. 

70 

235 

200 

15 

Yes. 

45 

265 
175 

220 
50 

24 
8 

No.. 

Yes. 

10 

250 

100 

10 

Yes. 

30 

225 
300 

100 
70 

36 
12 

No.. 

Yes. 

50 

100 

260 

78 

35 
216 
45 

4 

12 
27 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

20 

225 
125 

117 
65 

12 
11 

No.. 

Yes. 

40 

52 

35 

2 

Yes. 

60 

96 

48 

4 

Yes. 

60 

156 

72 

6 

Yes. 

45 

61 

37 

2 

Yes. 

65 

216 

144 

12 

Yes. 

54 

200 

140 

11 

Yes. 

60 

140 

125 

.  24 

Yes. 

60 

50 

24 

2 

Yes. 

70 

90 

90 

4 

Yes. 

30 

150 

100 

6 

Yes. 

60 

75 

45 

12 

Yes. 

40 

200 

32 

12 

Yes. 

30 

200 

165 

12 

Yes. 

60 

192 

128 

15 

Yes. 

110 

52 

17 

2 

Yes. 

80 

200 

100 

8 

Yes. 

80 

72 

36 

3 

Yes. 

ig 

300 

260 

24 

Yes. 

Baker. 

Shoemaker. 

Roofer 

Stripper, 
tobacco. 

locapac 

Laborar.... 

Dead 

Laborer 

Laborar 

Cabinet- 


Peddler.... 

Dead.... 

Contractor. 

Blacksmith. 

Peddler.... 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Painter.... 

Dead 

Away 

Dead 

Trimmer... 

Dead. 

Stripper, 
tobacco. 

Baster 

Incapac 

Watchman. 

C  a  b  1  net- 
maker. 

Hodcarrier. 

Bartender.. 
Hodcarrier. 

Finisher... 

Incapac 

Laborar 

Stone  ma- 
son. 
Junk  dealer 

Dead 

Laborar 

Dead 

Dead 

Carpenter.. 
Presser 

Deeerter. .. 
TaUor. 


Work. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 


Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 


Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Away. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work 

Work. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


a  Not  reported. 
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XTBW  TOBK— Continued. 


1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

.... 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
.... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 



1 

2 
2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
"2' 

3 

1 

1 

2 
3 

.... 

1 

1 

3 
2 

2 

2 

.... 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

e6 
9 


7 


$175 

200 
340 
130 

225 

'273' 
220 
466 

625 

"766' 
243 
140 
294 
420 
315 

S42 
'366' 

176 

130 
130 
87 
105 

141 

100 

50 

285 

50 

sioo 

217 

100 
130 
6 
35 
(*) 

6 
75 
60 
91 
150 
60 
48 
148 
200 
220 

60 
100 
100 

70 

35 
216 

45 
117 

65 

35 
120 

181 

265 

24 
90 

100 

45 

32 
165 

128 

17 
100 

36 
260 

8468 

270 

1,050 

451 

"m 

173 
"236* 

110 
350 

Sll 

13 
8 

■  *26" 

240 

338 

150 
100 

510 
328 

■  "s* 

310 
425 

174 

"i'40 

"46* 
**26* 

"356' 

"366' 

275 

"*i»5' 
416 

225 

300 
96 

180 

210 

220 

112 

75 

150 
100 
175 
104 

85 

97 
132 

383 

235 
537 

460 

"■*4i4* 
530 
800 
300 

11 

8 
114 

60 

44 

24 

250 
264 

450 

338 

80 
135 

800 

832 
762 

436 

"56' 

312 
480 

1,040 

$368 

779 

9G0 

1,465 

894 

468 
437 
539 
386 
695 


741 
G65 
760 
672 
440 
964 
801 
463 
510 
645 

434 
716 
352 
471 

460 
609 
415 
872 

386 

960 
356 

475 

775 

318 
792 

1,060 

845 

760 
300 


1,161 
1,342 

472 
1,350 


$12 


02 


$180 

144 
120 
216 

180 

160 
138 
144 
120 
156 


180 
114 
186 
120 
160 
168 
186 
144 
96 
138 

72 
168 

96 
174 

96 
216 
120 
144 

90 

106 
156 

120 

196 

228 
204 

186 

156 

240 
90 

150 

216 
168 

222 


$0.83 

$1.22 

2.18 
2.92 
2.52 

2.18 
2.92 
2.52 

1.34 

1.80 

1.42 
1.48 
2.05 
1.35 
2.23 

2.02 
1.89 
3.37 
1.86 
.93 
1.93 
2.90 
1.01 
1.49 
1.17 

1.85 

3.95 

.97 

1.10 

1.63 
1.03 
1.02 
1.81 

.88 

2.99 

1.13 

.81 

1.63 

1.88 
1.50 

3.14 

3.06 

2.76 
1.30 

2.56 

2.44 
3.98 

.76 
2.99 

10 

11 

12 
12 
14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 

34 
35 


37 

38 
30 

40 

41 

42 
43 


45 
4C 


47 
48 


« Including  1  other  member. 


'  Including  3  other  members. 
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CONDITION  OP  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

NBW  TOBK*-€odc1imML 


The  father. 


TfaechlU. 


Membecshipof 
Ikmlly. 


Fhd- 

umn- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Yis. 

in 

U.S. 


Sex. 


AgB 


Oooapatkmor 
industry. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Earn- 
ings 
I>ast 

year. 


Mos. 

since 
be- 


Can 

read 

and 

write. 


Ifos. 

school 

atp 

tend- 


Occai 


qpatloaoro 

dlOOBOl- 


Father. 


Mother. 


Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.. 

ItaUan,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  K... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
American... 


ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 


!ft 


1 

19 
3 

5 
10 
6 
3 
5 

13 
11 
8 
3 


18 


M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

li. 

15 

li. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

U. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

Belt  maker, 

leather. 
Errand  boy 

Errand  boy 

Basting  puller.. 

Jewelry 

Basting  puller. . 

Operator 

Operator 

Peddler,  spring 

water. 
Messenger,  tel.. 

Baster 

Messenger,  tel.. 
Messenger,  tel.. 
Watorboy,  R. 

R. 

Baster 

Buttonhole 

maker. 
Button  sewer. . 
Buttonhole 

maker. 
Buttonhole 

maker. 

Busheler 

Sewer,  mat- 
tresses. 
Artificial  flower 

maker. 
Collar  paddcr.. 

Busheler 

Machine  taoker. 

Top  baster 

Home  finisher. . 

Suspenders 

Finfaher 

Busheler , 

Finisher 

Baster 

Baster 

Children's 

clothing. 
Shirt  waiste.... 

Busheler 

Tacker , 

Button  sewer... 
Home  finisher., 

Home  finisher., 
Shirtwaists.... 

Busheler , 

Edge  baster. . . , 

Finisher 

Cleaner , 

Serger 

Home  finisher. . 
Home  finisher., 
Paper  Iwzes.... 
Basting  puller. . 


228 

18 

200 
300 
200 
228 
200 
225 

210 

300 
240 
100 
206 
62 

200 
150 

IfiO 


200 

XO 
264 

78 

255 
300 
280 
66 
275 
250 

aoo 

12 

18 

300 
150 
50 

300 
200 
104 
206 
280 

360 
300 
S75 
200 
200 
120 
250 
66 
06 
264 
52 


SlOO 

12 

150 
150 
170 
00 
250 
156 

187 

250 
220 

67 
208 

52 

390 
150 

150 
215 

133 

115 
108 

22 

120 
100 
200 
40 
60 
125 
150 
10 

10 

220 
75 
20 

200 
243 

60 
200 

43 

50 
150 
250 
140 
160 

85 
175 

27 

27 
121 

10 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes, 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes, 


Yes. 


50 


No.. 
Yes 

Yes 

No. 
No. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
No. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes, 
Yes 


20 
80 
32 
50 
80 
30 

110 

40 
70 
20 

20 


80 
80 
501 
601 

631 


Operator. . . 

C  a  b  i  net- 
maker. 

Peddler.... 

Painter 

Capmaker.. 

Baster 

Laborer 

Basting 
puller. 

Stripper, 
tobacco. 

Finisher... 

Hodcarrler. 

Laborer 

LalMrer.... 

Dead 

Examiner.. 
Peddler, 

fruit. 
IncuMC.... 
Idle 

TaUor 

Laborer.... 
Lalx»rer..., 

Presser 

Laborer.... 
Peddler.... 

Dead 

Dead 

Shoemaker. 

Dead 

Presser 

Raxorgrind' 

er. 
Candy 

maker. 

AwiO^ 

Carpenter.. 
Laborer 

Dead 

Laborer 

P  e  d  d  i  er, 
coal. 

Janitor 

Hodcarrler. 
Shoemaker. 
Shoemaker. 
Grinder..  . 

Turner 

Messenger. . 

Laborer 

Laborer 


Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 

Dead. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home, 
Work. 
Work. 
Work 
Work. 

Work 

Dead 
Work 
Home. 

Work 
Work 
Work. 
Work, 
Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work, 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Work. 
Home. 


a  Amount  of  Ufe  iDsoianoe  reodved. 
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NEW  TOBK--<k)odtided.    ' 


Membwahlp  of  lamny. 


Childranof 


14 
and 
15. 


16 
and 
ov'r 


10 


To- 
tal 
wage 
nrn 
en. 


Inoome  of  tamttj  past  year. 


Earnings  of— 


Fa- 
ther. 


Moth- 
er. 


1315 

480 

4U0 
900 
156 
300 
400 
190 

lao 

120 
4<» 
75 
182 


650 
200 


576 


360 
351 


460 


300 
250 


63 


450 
250 


500 


320 
225 


263 
130 


300 

206 
300 
235 
280 
490 
650 
300 

324 
630 


S75 
250 


175 
260 
106 
130 
117 


60 
104 
225 
200 

225 


125 


78 
182 
117 

50 
100 

100 
80 
125 


500 
60 


Children— 


Other 


Un- 
der 
14. 


tlOO 


14 
and 
15. 


16 
and 
over. 


$528 

182 

2,072 

454 

234 

136 

727 

734 

20 

30 

346 

260 

15 

700 

30 

643 

460 

155 

338 

1,062 

22 

328 

537 

810 

350 

21 

584 

899 

165 

435 

250 

a34 

903 

273 

300 

588 

055 

740 

25 

200 

220 

Total 


ings 
and 
in- 


past 
year. 


674 

550 
2,522 
780 
684 
761 
596 

1,094 

545 
1,082 
270 
550 
515 

1,040 
610 

165 
015 

739 

465 
1,192 

942 

575 

688 

;,284 

368 

720 

1,099 

1,175 

481 

735 

804 

1,419 

410 

278 
1,123 

600 
1,213 

716 

656 
530 
1,196 
1.375 
1,390 
735 
1.000 

638 
961 


Amt 

re- 

tain'd 

chL 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 


$179 


Rent 
past 
year. 


1,360 


891 
390 


$192 

204 

192 
276 
240 
196 
132 
144 

144 

144 
196 
144 
162 
96 

144 
180 

96 
240 

264 

72 
264 

222 

120 
138 
180 
84 
120 
168 
162 
102 

180 

72 
162 
108 

96 
166 
162 

84 
138 

168 
150 
162 
120 
240 
228 
210 

90 
264 


Per  capita 

weekly 
income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children— 


Un- 
der 
16. 


$1.62 
1.82 


5.07 
1.47 
1.90 
1.97 
1.09 

3.49 

.95 
4.69 
.96 
.94 
L78 

2.06 
.96 

.10 
1.92 

1.29 

1.68 
1.91 

1.77 

.97 
2.26 
6.21 
1.58 
2.54 
3.52 
3.94 
2.26 


2.81 
2.87 
1.50 

.75 
2.42 
1.15 
3.67 
2.16 

2.91 
1.04 
2.03 
3.39 
2.96 
2.50 
3.17 

1.40 
1.36 


Fam 

iiy- 

num- 
ber. 


Un- 
der 
14. 


49 

50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

57 

58 
59 
60 
61 


64 

65 
66 

67 

68 
69 

70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 

79 

80 
81 
82 


84 
85 
86 
87 

88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 

96 
96 
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The  fother. 


ThediUd. 


Membership  of 
fomUy. 


Fun- 
Uy 

num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Gennan,  F.. 
Italian,  F.... 

Hebrew,  F.. 

ItaUan.F.... 

German,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. . 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
ItaUan,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 

German,  N.. 
German,  F. . 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F . . 
Hebrew,  F.- 
Irish, N 

Italian,  F.... 

Hebrew,  F.. 


Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian.  F... 
American... 

Italian,  F... 
Irish,  F 


German,  N.. 
German,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F . . 
ItaUan,  F.... 
German,  F.. 


Yrs. 

in 

U.8 


Sex. 


25 

(•) 

30 

5 

16 
6 

9 
25 


I 


29 
lA 

27 
10 


23 


M 


A^  ^JSS?; 


a  Not  raportad. 


M. 

14 

11. 

14 

a. 

14 

If. 

14 

M. 

14 

If. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

15 

btlonor 


Berry  picker... 
Berry  picker. . . 

Busheler 

Errand  boy, 


printing, 
rrand 
cafe. 


Err 


boy. 


Errand  boy, 

cafe. 
Buttonhole 

maker. 

Busheler 

Small  work, 

waists. 
Errand  boy 

Messenger  boy, 

tel. 
Canvas  maker.. 
Baster 


Serger 

Apprentice, 

dothing. 
Apprentice, 

box  fact. 

Cutter,  ends 

Order    boy, 

market 
Basting  puUer.. 

Errand  boy 

Messenger,  tel. . 

Errand  boy 

Errand  boy 

Errand  boy 

Errand  boy 


Barber 

Basting  puller.. 

Errand  boy, 
store. 

Artificial  flower 
presser. 

Finisher,  ana- 
hole. 

Cleaner 


Cigar  maker.... 

Feller 

Basting  puller.. 

Cleaner 

Buttonhole 

maker. 
Basting  puller.. 
Charge   girl, 

store. 

FcUer 

Errand  girl 

Button  sewer. . 
Tacker,  hand . . 
Operator,waists 

Cleaner 

Operator 


Davs 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


»Noeaminck 


40 

40 

75 

225 

150 

150 

200 

15 
200 

225 

250 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


Mos. 

since 
bfr- 


S55 

55 


190 
76 


76 
100 


3 
100 


126 


300 

200 

250 

105 

52 

26 

75 

(*) 

150 

50 

17 

8 

250 

140 

100 

33 

96 

49 

275 

136 

96 

45 

78 

30 

leo 

05 

130 

65 

50 

17 

200 

96 

300 

175 

300 

175 

300 

275 

185 

120 

300 

100 

275 

150 

6 

2 

180 

76 

250 

200 

6 

8 

100 

50 

150 

136 

150 

70 

132 

39 

48 

13 

150 

126 

75 

30 

178 

66 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Mos. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes- 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


^1 

30 


Occupation  or  oon- 
aitionof— 


Father. 


Dead 

Bar  tender. 


Cabinet 
maker. 

Peddler.... 

BonemiU.. 
Away 


St<me  ma- 
son. 

Cement 
worker. 

TaUor 

Macaroni 
maker. 

Labors 

Baster 


Carpenter., 

Foreman.. 
Dead 


Shoemaker. 

Tailor 

TaUor 

Operator... 

Baster 

Dead 

Brass  fin- 
isher. 
Tailor 


Teacher... 


«Neyar 


totha 


Cabinet 
maker. 

Cabinet 

maker. 
Shoemaker. 

Laborer 

Incapac 

Laborer 

Brick  layer. 

Dead 

Compoidtor 

Raff  dealer. 
BoUer  ma- 
ber. 

Baster 

Dead. 

Idle 

Ragpicker. 
Incapac 

UnitwXStitai. 


Mother. 


Work 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

H<mie. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
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Un- 
der 
10. 


Membenhlp  of  tunlly . 


ChildreQof 


14 
and 
15. 


16 
aDd 
ov'r 


To- 
tal 


Inoome  of  family  past  ytai. 


EarnlngBof— 


Fa- 
ther. 


[Moth 
er. 


Children — 


Un- 
der 
14. 


14 
and 
15. 


16 
and 
over. 


Other 


Total 


ings 
and 
In- 
come 
past 
year. 


Amt. 

re- 

tain'd 

chU- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 


Rent 
past 
year. 


Per  capita 

weekly 
Income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
children— 


Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


Un- 
der 
16. 


Un- 
der 
14. 


$250 

120 

.  175 
405 


TOO 
218 


500 
200 


260 
560 


333 
871 


300 
500 
700 
295 
725 


600 
750 
260 

408 

300 

85 
415 


187 
100 


675 


305 
300 


664 


500 


SUO 


75 
250 


1110 
190 

75 

100 

3 
100 


$22 


75 


100 


$325 

375 

435 
65 


175 


49460*»-^3.  Doc  646,  61-2,  vol  2 47 


$5 


2G 


268 

200 
505 

"76 

378 

890 
684 

20 
35 

760 

160 

1,190 

455 

340 
340 

37 

1,425 

300 

1,210 



525 

315 
250 
560 
175 
100 

96 

"'is' 

125 
291 

42 

225 

"'h' 

'356* 
745 
240 

105 
73 

$247 
765 

645 

725 

588 
350 

1,026 

1,711 

700 
573 

486 
1,221 

761 

1.784 
859 

1,093 
709 

2,025 
795 
764 
472 

1,005 

2,492 
1,740 

856 

945 

606 
815 
552 
452 
400 

170 
1,016 

665 

378 

708 
436 
870 
770 
108 


$33 


526 


557 


170 


O.H. 
$108 

O.H. 

204 

O.H. 
84 

240 

192 

OH. 
106 

108 
312 


O.H. 

240 

180 
300 
276 
156 
90 
84 
192 

O.H. 

162 

240 

200 


O.H. 
120 
108 
156 

O.H. 
216 

120 

78 

O.H. 

O.H. 
156 
144 

O.H. 


$a37 
1.38 


L72 

1.25 
2.40 

1.73 

3.30 

3.21 
1.50 

1.11 
2.61 

1.24 

4.89 
1.98 

3.40 
1.81 
3.30 
2.40 
1.99 
1.81 
2.26 

3.66 

2.35 


1.76 

1.60 
3.20 
1.76 
1.45 
.48 

.54 
3.10 

1.13 
1.97 

1.84 
2.03 
1.50 
1.58 
.62 


$a44 

1.38 


1.72 


Li"* 
2.40 


0 
10 


11 
12 


14 
15 

10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


24 


25 


27 
28 


30 
31 


32 
33 


34 

35 


30 
37 
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Tablb  XXVI.—CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

PHILADXLPHIA— Continued. 


TheCath«r. 


ThachlkL 


Mambifihip  of 


Italikn,F.... 
Italian.  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

10 
18 
4 

Italian,  F.... 
German,  N.. 

12 

Amerioaii.... 

*  ' 

Italian,  F.... 

S4 

Italian,  F.... 

13 

Irish,  F 

25 

Italian,  F.... 

27 

Italian,  F.... 

20 

Italian,  F.... 

10 

Italian,  F.... 

19 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian;  F.... 

10 
2 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian.  F.... 

18 
16 
21 

Italian,  F.... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew;  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

10 
24 

6 
17 
3 

Hebrew,  F.. 

4 

Hebrew.  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Irish,  F 

American.... 

10 
4 
2 
6 
2 

35 

Italian,  F.... 

26 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,F.... 
American.... 

14 
16 

Irish,  N 

German,  N.. 

Italian,  F.... 

30 

Ita]iaD,F.... 

16 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

15 

F. 

14 

M. 

15 

F. 

14 

M. 

15 

^F. 

14 

M. 

15 

U- 

14 

M. 

15 

F. 

14 

M. 

15 

F. 

14 

M. 

15 
15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

lif. 

16 

M. 

16 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

M. 

16 

M. 

15 

M. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F. 

15 

F 

15 

Ticket  sewer. . . 
Basting  puller.. 
Tape  fastener. . 

Laundress 

Button  sewer. . 
Stripper,  dgar 

Seamstress 

(app.). 

FeUer 

Basting  poller.. 
Bedding   iao- 

tory. 

Errand  |drl 

Errand  boy, 

market 
Button  hole 

maker. 
Apprentice, 

tailoring. 
Button  sewer. . 

Barber 

Padder 

Operator , 

Finisher 

Feller 

Cleaner,  rope... 
Apprentice, 

taOoring. 
Compositor.  ... 
Candy  maker. . 
Cutter,  cotton 

mill. 

Barber 

Messenger,  tel. . 

Apprentice 

Finisher 

Examiner 

Compositor 

Salesman,  fruit. 

Errand  boy 

Errand  boy 

Errand  boy 

Bastine  puller.. 

Errand  boy 

Brasher 

Clerk,  grocery. 
Asst.  pressman 

printing. 
Button  sewer.. 

Baster 

Tailor's  helper, 

Operator 

Thread  giri 

Home  finisher. . 

Small  work 

Small  work 


260 
150 
132 

siao 

75 
128 

11 
6 
8 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

70 
50 
40 

270 

250 

20 

180 

104 

7 

12 
11 
2 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

8 
80 
64 

(•) 

(*) 

1 

Yes. 

701 

300 

5 
300 

150 

2 

234 

18 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

60| 
50 
50 

110 
18 

45 
6 

5 

1 

Yes. 
Yes. 

60 

(•) 

(») 

6 

Yes. 

60 

(•) 

(») 

12 

Yes. 

40 

240 
108 
280 
260 
125 
225 
175 
(«) 

200 
18 
180 
300 
75 
166 
175 
(*) 

15 
4 

24 

44 
7 

24 
6 
1 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

4o{ 
30/ 
30\ 
30/ 
50\ 
50/ 
80 
(•) 

300 
210 
200 

300 
156 
170 

12 
24 
12 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

60 
50 
70 

6 
300 
300 
100 
300 
300 
300 

8 
280 
250 
50 
200 
300 
175 

12 
6 
13 
34 
13 

Ye«. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 

35 
80 
40 
70 
30 
70 
20 

ISO 

75 

6 

Yes. 

60 

ISO 
100 
ISO 
300 
270 
76 
300 

113 
60 
125 
200 
210 
54 
200 

6 
13 

6 
34 
34 

3 
14 

Yea. 
Yes. 

No.. 

70 
70 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

10 
70 
80 
75 

120 

100 

7 

Yea. 

70 

230 
200 
180 
210 
168 

136 
170 
135 
105 
31 

56 

43 
18 
13 
18 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 

80 
40 
80 
70 

73 

80 

50 

4 

Yes. 

70 

250 

135 

18 

Yes. 

50 

Dead... 
Barber. 
Stone  s 


Foreman.. 

Dead 

Dead 


Mixer, 
dmgi. 

Labonr.... 
Hostler..... 


Dead. 


Driller 

Teamttv.. 

Incapao 

Dead. 

Stone  ma- 
son. 

Shaper 

Shoemaker, 
MuBidaQ.. 

Shoemaker. 
Storekeeper 
Watchman. 
Shoemaker. 

Tailor 

Inmer.laun 
Window 

cleaner. 
Oiler,    car 

shop. 
Finisher... 
Tinsmith.. 

TaUor 

Dead 

Stockman.. 

Tailor... 

Pitot.... 


Section 

hand. 
Laborer — 
Tracklayer 


Teamster.. 
Dipper, 

glass. 
Stone 


Work.l 
Home 


Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work 


Home. 

Home. 
HomflL 

Home. 

Work. 

Home 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work 

Work 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 

Home. 

Work. 


a  Not  reported. 


b  No  earnings. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD    AND    ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY-Contmued. 

PHILADBLFHIA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  hmUj  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 

and 

in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 

re- 

tahi'd 

clJi- 
dien 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita 
weeldy 
Income  of 
famUykss 
earnings  of 
chUdreo- 

Children  of 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Eamlngiof— 

Other 

Fun- 
fly 

Un- 
der 

10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
16. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

bS" 

Un- 
der 

14. 

14 
and 
16. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

"'i' 

1 
3 

1 

4 

1 

2 
2 
1 

4 
2 
2 
4 
3 
6 
2 

1 

'*4* 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

2 
5 
6 

10 
2 
3 

12 

7 

8 

4 
6 

4 

3 
3 

7 
6 
5 

10 
8 
7 
11 
12 
12 
7 

6 

6 
10 
7 
6 
10 
6 
9 

6 

6 
6 
6 

7 

8 

2 

2 
2 
2 

8 
2 
3 

8 

6 

3 

6 

4 
3 

2 

3 
3 

4 
5 
3 

5 
4 
4 
6 
4 
5 
4 

3 

2 

6 
4 

4 
4 
4 
5 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
4 

3 

2 

$450* 
375 

270 

475 
200 

470 

,m 

1120 
76 
128 

180 
104 

7 

160 
236 

61 

(*) 

218 

480 

240 
176 
(») 

300 
155 
170 

3 
250 
250 
50 
200 
300 
175 

75 

113 
60 
125 
200 
210 
64 
200 

100 

136 
170 
125 
106 
46 

50 

125 

S240 
626 
687 

601 
302 
386 

026 

1,814 

646 

2.206 

648 
706 

240 

475 
410 

1,866 
1,465 
1,060 

1,618 

930 

1,064 

1,850 

iiso" 

728 
1,020 

"]go 

$60 

06 

O.H. 

48 

O.H. 

48 

156 

132 

06 

120 

144 
156 

O.H. 

O.H. 
00 

132 

120 

O.H. 

204 
180 
168 
102 
180 
432 
108 

106 

66 
204 
216 
120 
O.H. 
156 
216 

102 

O.H. 

72 

O.H. 

144 

O.H. 

102 

60 

$1.16 
1.73 
1.77 

.81 
1.00 
2.43 

1.24 

4.34 

1.06 

5.31 

2.07 
.72 

1.02 
2.63 

2.00 
4.17 
3.42 

2.01 
1.63 
2.24 
3.16 
1.62 
3.00 
1.04 

2.84 

2.^ 
1.44 
2.11 
2.23 
4.48 
4.00 

2.02 

1.28 
2.00 
3.56 
.80 
2.82 

2.68 

1.02 



41 

1 
2 

6 

1 
1 

42 

weo' 

300 

1,378 

2,206 

S84 

10 

30 

6 

24 

43 

141 

168 
114 

44 

46 

46 

5 

2 

47 

48 

3 

1 
1 

40 

50 

265 
225 

166 

61 

2 

62 

53 

*2i6* 

440 
330 
200 

425 
200 
36 
400 
400 
800 
200 

624 

67 
416 
160 

100 
200 

316 
176 



200 

64 

66 

2 
3 
2 
2 
3 

"i" 

2 
2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

.... 

2 
3 

1 
1 

300 
770 
210 

890 
480 
700 

1,400 
650 

1,688 
606 

200 

■*26* 
480 

e200 

"is* 

62 

56 
87 
58 

50 

60 

61 

62 

1,150 

63 

961 

170 
1,374 
660 
856 
1,370 
1,210 
2,406 

625 

636 
870 

1,073 

1,122 

325 

1.138 
"02' 

64 

65 

66 

67 

808 
376 
668 
670 
666 
1,046 

166 

16 

68 

60 

70 

3 

1 

600 

600 
1,250 

360 

226 
600 
860 
260 
400 

800 

71 

72 

2 

2 
1 

1 
4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

73 

74 

160 
100 

76 
76 

260 
125 
640 

272 

'42' 

77 

78 

46 

70 
80 

200 

81 

cAnu 
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iNolflBparted.  » Inolodloff  ISO  noelvwl  by  pawning  fUmltnra  tod  Jewdiy. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD    AND    ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PHILABBLPHIA— Concluded. 


MembaBh^offenilly. 

Inoome  of  tunlly  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 

SS 

In- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 

re- 

taln'd 

clJi- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

PercwiU 

weekly 
Income  of 
family  less 
earnings  of 
childien- 

Cblldranof 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
era. 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
16. 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fa. 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

'3" 
1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 
2 

4 
1 
4 
3 

1 

"3* 
2 

2 
.... 

1 
1 

1 

'3' 
3 

"z 

2 
2 

4 

.... 

alO 

10 
8 

10 
10 

a3 

3 

3 
3 
2 
2 

4 
2 

3 
4 

3 

4 
2 
4 
2 

5 
3 
6 
5 
2 
2 
6 
3 

4 
2 
3 
3 

4 

3 
2 

4 
4 

3 
2 

4 

3 

4 

6 
2 
2 
2 

1500 

200 
566 
150 
660 

8125 

250 
06 

175 
80 

246 

100 

158 
130 
175 

150 
170 
190 
100 

75 
120 
226 

63 
150 

96 

75 
200 

80 
140 
226 
130 
230 

300 
50 
35 

260 

240 
55 

76 

225 
75 

125 
300 
140 
70 

8120 

260 
446 

8192 
36 

8037 

736 
1,106 

326 

730 
2,107 

400 

668 
734 
760 

1,396 
460 

1,166 
249 

1,852 
810 

3,150 
796 
380 
271 

2,150 
849 

1,1^ 
275 
996 
486 

1,075 

1,000 
170 

1,922 
965 

635 
320 
875 

841 
1,403 

1,511 
840 
600 
420 

"8745* 
"766* 

"980' 

"326' 

112 

O.H. 

8312 

01 H. 

120 

120 

O.H. 

84 

96 
78 
156 

O.H. 
276 
156 
102 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
90 
78 
180 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
90 
132 
210 

216 

60 

204 

204 

O.H. 
148 
132 

132 
120 

204 

O.H. 

96 

O.H. 

8L56 

2.34 
8.24 

.48 
1.26 
4.48 

.82 

.96 
1.66 
1.88 

8.42 

1.12 

8.13 

.96 

4.27 
1.47 
5.63 
1.41 
.88 
.66 
4.99 
1.56 

2.86 
.62 
3.70 
L71 
1.81 

2.60 

.77 

6.18 

1.99 

.96 

.73 

3.06 

2.96 
3.66 

2.96 
1.48 
1.26 
1.36 

82 
83 

1 

8 

6 

.... 

3 
3 
1 

1 

1 
8 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

"2 

1 
2 

1 
.... 

.... 

1 

'i' 

2 

"2 

1 
2 

84 

86 

86 

1,862 

87 

300 

200 
324 
400 

450 

88 

200 
180 
186 

760 
290 
600 

1,060 
100 

2,126 
390 
230 

36 

"iio" 

A  265 
30 
20 
132 

80 

SlOO 

90 
91 

92 

93 

375 
30 

462 
560 
780 
210 

94 

96 

96 

97 

96 

99 

100 

176 
625 

101 

1,150 
640 

860 

300 


108 

108 

190 
136 
306 
200 
300 

104 

106 

375 
156 
376 

300 

■  *i6' 
...... 

106 

107 

4 

160 

400 
120 

108 

100 
110 

5 
3 

1,668 
675 

219 



10 

111 

50 

236 
266 

112 

150 

113 
114 

800 

616 
603 

1,366 
*"366* 

81 
40 
10 

115 

116 

1 

2 
2 
3 

'2' 

726 

117 

118' 

500 
450 

119 

120 

121 

BALTIMOBB. 


.... 

.... 

896 
85 

8775 
210 

8873 
863 

r8 

54 

82.98 
1.78 

12.98 
1.78 

868 

4 

1 

11 

8450 

126 

2 

8150 

866 

1,503 

144 

2.52 

2.78 

2 

.... 

300 
150 

90 
126 

220 
560 

610 
885 

96 
120 

1.67 
2.73 

1.67 
2.78 

•  «.. 

8 

.... 

2 

6 

8 

98 

284 

881 

413 

90 

1.01 

1.01 

0 

ft  Indndlng  820  reodved  from  fMtory  for  tayury  to  hand. 
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84 


Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebxew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. . 

18 

Hebrew,  F.. 

5 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

20 
10 

Hebrew,  F.. 

4$ 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Bohem^F... 
LIth.,  F 

22 
25 
23 

Polish,  F.... 
Irish,  F 

12 
40 

Hebrew,  F.. 

M 

Hebrew,  F... 

^{ 

Oerman,  N . . 

German,  N . . 

German,  N . . 

German,  N . . 

Oerman,  N . . 

German,  N . . 

German,  N . . 

American 

English,  N... 

Italian,  F.... 
Hebrew,  F... 

7 
2 

Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew.  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 

22 
15 

Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 
Hebrew,  F... 

21 
7 
5 

Hebrew,  F... 

17 

Hebrew,  F... 

15 

Oerman,  F.. 
Oerman,  F.. 

23 
18 

Oerman,  F.. 
Oerman,  F.. 

20 
25 

Bohem.,  F... 

LIth.,  F 

Lith..  F 

LIth.,  F 

25 
21 
18 
25 

Lith.,  F 

11 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

14 

M. 

15 

M. 

14 

F. 

15 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

K. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

Basting  puller.. 

Errand  fjoy 

Pocket  focer 

Tacker 


Errand  boy 

Stock     room 

helper. 
Apprentice,  bar- 

Ijer  shop. 

OfUce  boy 

Floor  boy 

Padder 

Errand  boy 

Label  sewer, 

overalls. 
Operator.tacker 

Errand  boy 

Floor  boy 

Clerk,  shirt  fac. 

Operator 

Baster 

Bundle  marker. 

Tab  maker 

Baster 

Sales  woman, 

store. 
Pocket  sewer... 
Canvas  pinner.. 
Edge  baster 

Feller 

Button  sewer... 

Home  finisher.. 

Lining  baster. . 

Baster 

Buckram  trim- 
mer. 

Finisher 

Clerk  .dept.store 

O  p  c  r  a  t  or, 
stmw  hats. 

Wrapper,  dept. 
store. 

Feller 

Pad  pinner 

Serger 

Basting  puller.. 
Buttonhole 
trimmer. 

Cleaner 

Second  baster.. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Baster 


180 

S160 

260 

130 

240 

280 

226 

150 

200 

100 

295 

270 

14 

3 

305 

156 

225 

113 

76 

65 

150 

50 

250 

80 

225 

113 

225 

150 

262 

130 

282 

140 

282 

150 

220 

200 

250 

168 

300 

165 

300 

150 

215 

90 

300 

175 

180 

85 

290 

150 

240 

290 

150 

120 

140 

35 

180 

166 

180 

90 

210 

85 

180 

150 

5U 

20 

200 

165 

200 

65 

200 

90 

230 

150 

240 

106 

1C5 

70 

299 

143 

300 

175 

282 

200 

2^>5 

190 

270 

260 

135 

CO 

24 


Yes. 

50 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

90 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

40 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

40 

Yes. 

40 

Yes. 

60 

Yes 

70 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

GO 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

50 

Yes. 

50 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

45 

Yes. 

60 

No 

Yes. 

36 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

05 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

30 

Yes. 

40 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

to 

Yes. 

55 

Vcs. 

75 

Yes. 

50 

Yes. 

CO 

Teacher. . . . 

Tailor 

Operator, 

clothing. 
Pressor, 

clothing. 

Barber 

Dead 


Glaiier.. 


Tailor 

Shoemaker. 
Baiter, 
clothing. 
Stevedore.. 
Dead 


Busbeler. 


Dead 

Driver 

Tailor 

Deserter... 
Case  nailer 

Cooper 

Carpet  layer 

Laborer 

Busbeler. . . 
Boiler 

maker. 
Laborer — 
Door   mat 

mfg. 

Presser. 

Janitor 

Presser 

Janitor 


Presser . 

Storekeeper 

Operator 

caps. 
Dead:..... 


Operator, 

shirts. 

Dead 

Machine 

hand. 
Section  boss 
Carpenter.. 

Tailor 

Baster 

Presser 

Operator, 

clothing. 
Operator, 

dothlng. 


Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 

Work 
Home. 


Home. 

Work. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 


a  Including  1  other  member. 
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Table  XXVI.— CHIM)REN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 


BALTXMOSX— Condnued. 


ThetftUMT. 


TbAohild. 


M6nibgihlp'  of 
hmSij. 


nttm 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 


Sex. 


Age 


Oocupationor 
inaustry. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Eani-lsince 
ings 
past 
year. 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Oocu] 


Mos. 


at- 
tend* 


Father. 


Mother. 


97 
06 

go 

100 
101 
108 
103 

104 

106 
106 
107 
106 
100 

110 
lU 

112 

113 

114 
116 

110 


117 

118 
119 
UO 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
120 


Oerman,  N. 
Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Oerman,  F. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Oennan.  N. 
Qerman,  N. 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew.  F.- 
Hebrew, F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Oennan,  F. 

Bohem.,  F.. 

Uth.,  F.... 


Polish,  F.. 
PoUsh,F.. 

Irfsh^N... 


Hebrew,  F.. 

Oennan,  N. 
Oennan,  F. 
Oennan,  N. 
Amerfoan... 
American... 
Amerfoan... 
Irish,  N.... 
Irish.  N.... 
ItaUan,  F... 


12 


28 


6 

M 

18 

M 

8 

M 

12 

M 

26 

M 

19 

M 

10 

M 

10 

M 

2 

U 

2A 

M 

20 

M 

40 


M. 

16 

M. 

16 

M. 

16 

F. 

16 

M. 

16 

F. 

16 

F. 

16 

F. 

15 

F. 

16 

F. 

16 

F. 

16 

F. 

16 

F. 

16 

F. 

U 

F. 

16 

Trimmer. 

Cake  packer... 

Finisher. 

Peddler 

Finisher. 

Operator 

Baster 

Raster 

Buttonhole 
maker. 

Printing 

Driver,  barrel 
fact. 

Pocket  maker. 

Operator 

Serger 

Apprentice, 
machine  shop. 

Operator, 
tacker. 

Clerk,  store 

O  perator , 
tacker. 

Bastinc  poller . 

Errandi  boy 

Helper,  store... 

Newsboy 

OlBce  boy,  ma- 
chine shop. 

Lining  maker. . 

Operator 

Errand  boy 

Basting  puller.. 

Errand  boy 

Operator, 

tacker. 

Helper 

Buttonhole 

cutter. 
Messenger,  td. . 

Stenciier,  fruit 

boxes. 
TaiiorB'  helper. 

Tacker 

Wagon  boy, 

store. 

Busbder 

Errand  boy. 

store. 
Edge  baster.... 

Flap  maker 

Operator 

Sorter,  corks. . . 

Operator 

Collar  stoter.... 

Serger 

Operator 

Buttoo  markor. 
Feller 


171 
160 

60 
300 

40 

125 
100 
175 
80 

800 
200 

250 
220 
285 
150 

220 

300 
200 

125 
305 
200 
865 
226 

90 

140 
160 
200 
212 
210 

35 
290 

180 

300 

300 
250 
250 

200 
200 

250 
300 
276 
276 
200 
250 
250 
226 
297 
100 


$76 
65 
27 
50 
28 

185 
50 

175 
GO 

150 
130 

335 
170 
200 
105 

200 

250 
200 

110 
180 
136 
156 
113 

60 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Y«. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


110 

6 

75 

8 

135 

8 

106 

9 

175 

24 

28 

6 

186 

24 

86 

24 

165 

18 

e*) 

12 

165 

24 

120 

24 

100 

12 

86 

8 

250 

24 

276 

39 

276 

18 

186 

24 

70 

12 

236 

36 

206 

18 

170 

24 

176 

24 

110 

7 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 


loriver. 
Dead.. 


Collar 
maker. 


Baker.... 

Shoe  mei 

chant. 
Laborer.. 
Cooper... 


Coat  baster. 

Mason. 

Dead 

Tailor 


Preoser.. 


Yes. 

40 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

GO 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

40 

Yes. 

60 

Yea. 

80 

Yes. 

30 

Y«. 

62 

Yes. 

70 

Idle 

Operator, 
clothing. 

Dead 

Busheler.. 

Tailor 

Coala^ent.. 
Dead 


Foreman, 
dothing. 

Orocer 

Shoemaker. 
8toreke^»er 
Storekeeper 
Umbrella 
mender. 

Incapac 

Cigar  maker 

W  I  r  e  - 

Pi 


Tailor.. 
Idle.... 


Carpenter.. 

Saloon 
keeper. 

Dead 

Dead 
Polkx 
Dead, 

Dead 

Teamster.. 
Watchman 
Laborar... 
Cement 


Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Work. 

Dfd.. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Hoaw. 

Home. 

HOOM. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Homo. 


Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work 
Work. 


Homo. 


•Not  reported. 


» Inoliidlng  1  other  member. 
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Table  XXVI.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OP  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE 

BALTOEOBS— Concluded. 


ThetftUMT. 


The  child. 


Membership  of 
funily. 


Eun- 
Uy 

num- 
ber. 


127 

138 

120 
130 
131 

132 
133 
134 
136 

136 
137 
138 

130 
140 
141 
142 
143 

144 
145 
146 
147 

148 
14» 
160 
161 

162 

168 

164 
166 
166 

157 

168 

150 
160 
161 
162 

163 
164 
166 

166 
167 
168 


Race  and 
nativity. 


ItaliaD.F... 

ItaUan.F... 

Hebrew,  F. . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebfew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. . 
Hebrew,  F. . 
Hebrew,  F. . 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F., 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. , 
Hebrew,  F. . 

Hebrew,  F. , 
Hebrew,  F., 
Hebrew,  F. , 
Hebrew.  F. . 

German,  F.. 

German,  F. 

German,  F.. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 

German,  F. 

All  other.  F 
Bohem.,F.. 
Bohem.,F.. 
Bohem.,F.. 

Llth.,  F.... 
Lith.,F.... 
Lith.,F.... 

Iriah,F 

German,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 


Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 


Sex.  Age 


10 


indnstry. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year 


since 
be- 


Padder 

18 

Finisher  exam- 

300 

iner. 

Easter 

226 
248 

Feller 

Women's  cloth- 

150 

Ftafiher 

76 

Basting  puller.. 

80 

Finisher 

160 

Buttonhole 

240 

maker. 

Linhig  baster. . 

250 

Lining  trimmer 
Bundle   wr^ 

200 

176 

300 

Armbde  baster 

220 

Armhole  baster 

260 

Sewing  ttekets . 

270 

Sales  girl,  dept 

305 

store. 

Flap  maker — 
BtSheler 

200 
106 

Tfcket  sewer... 

300 

Trimmer. 

270 

Ffailsher 

216 

Finisher 

226 

Baster 

207 
300 

Bundle    wrap- 

per, store. 

Ticket  sewer... 

25 

Operator 

275 

Collar  baster... 

250 

Feller 

206 
226 
365 

Baster 

Dom.,  servant . 

Buttonhole 

282 

maker. 

RoUer,  cigars... 

250 

Operator 

230 

Operator 

160 

Buttonhole 

240 

maker. 

Sleeve  maker. . 

200 

Label  sewer. . . . 

25 

Buttonhole 

388 

maker. 

180 

Trimmer 

288 

Ticket  tacker.. 

288 

Buttonhole 

200 

maker. 

$8 

275 

220 
160 
160 

30 

32 

75 

300 

125 
160 

87 

175 
220 
240 
105 
156 

200 
66 
250 
140 

136 
150 
113 
125 

10 

275 

250 
170 
150 
104 

170 

350 
250 
140 
80 

112 

14 

270 

100 
136 
115 
160 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yce. 
Yce. 
Yes 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Y«. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yce. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


>ocupal 
dB 


itionc 


Mos. 


Father. 


Cement 

worker. 
Carpenter.. 


Dead... 
Dead... 
TaUor.. 


Fitter,clthg 

Plumber. 

Pi 

Pi 


Janitor. 
Dead... 
Dead... 


Tailor 

Expr'sm'n, 

Dead 

Dead 

Cooper 


Baster,  ck> 
StotekanMr 
DeadTTTTT 
Shaper, 
douinf. 

Incapac 

Incapac... 

Prssser 

U  n'  d  e  r 


Trimmer, 

do. 
Cablnet- 


Laborsr.... 
Cobbler.... 
Laborer... 
Cemen  t 

worker. 
Dead 


Driver 

Tailor 

Dead. 

Shoemaker. 

Bastw 

Wood  seller 
Pi 


70 

80    Dead. 


Driver 

Saloon 


Moth- 
er. 


Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 


Dead.. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
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If  embershlp  of  family. 

Inoome  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 

!i^ 

in. 
oome 
past 
year. 

Ami 
re- 
tained 

chU- 
drea 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Peroralto 

weddy 
iDOomeof 
family  less 
eamlngiof 
ohlldrcn— 

ChOdren  of 
ag»- 

To- 
UU. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
evn- 

ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other 

Fam- 
ily 

ber. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
16. 

16 
•nd 
ov'r 

Fa. 

ther. 

If  oth- 
er. 

ChUdren- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

5S: 

14. 

2 

1 

1 
3 
2 

4 

"3* 

1 

.... 

3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

.... 

2 

3 
3 
1 
1 

1 
.... 

1 

1 

.... 

1 
4 
1 

3 
1 

5 

6 

3 
0 
9 

9 
8 
6 
3 

6 
6 
0 

6 

9 
3 

4 
9 

3 

6 

8 

a9 

8 

7 
8 
8 

3 

A 

6 
4 
8 
6 

6 

9 
9 

a? 
7 

6 
10 
6 

10 

7 

2 

4 
4 

2 

4 
4 

6 
3 
5 
3 

2 
2 

4 

3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
2 

4 
4 
8 
3 

3 

2 

3 
3 
3 
3 

2 

3 
2 
2 
3 

3 
6 
3 

6 

8 

2 

8600 
415 

88 

275 

220 
160 
150 

30 
82 
75 
300 

125 
160 
87 

175 
220 
240 
196 
156 

200 
65 

360 
140 

135 
150 
113 
125 

10 

275 

200 
170 
150 
104 

170 

360 
250 
140 
80 

112 

14 

270 

100 

280 

160 

8550 

335 

290 
784 
345 

1,650 

"*766* 
500 

830 

150 
**46' 

"48' 

81,188 

1,150 

660 
894 
860 

2,030 
590 
936 

1,036 

475 
660 
980 

1,100 

1,090 

435 

725 

1,108 

300 

1,065 

880 

660 

1,217 
862 
433 
945 

755 

606 

638 
309 
626 
523 

370 

1,560 
800 
400 
980 

606 
1,442 
1,171 

1,583 
980 

447 

'*885' 
1,000 
"2i8* 

"244* 
269 

476 
218 

96 
***2i* 

"'66* 
153 

8168 

O.H. 

66 
60 
120 

156 

108 

120 

O.H. 

84 
228 
84 

800 
106 

O.H. 
120 

O.H. 

54 

360 
144 

138 

O.H. 
84 
72 
126 

72 

O.H. 

0.g. 

96 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

163 

O.H. 

240 

120 
O.H. 

66 

84.54 

2.80 

2.82 
2.35 
1.50 

4.27 
1.34 
2.76 
4.71 

1.12 
1.28 
2.86 

8.56 
1.86 
1.26 
2.66 
3.03 

.88 
3.21 
1.81 
1.15 

2.60' 
L96 
.77 
1.97 

4.78 

1.63 

1.34 
1.10 
L14 
1.34 

.64 

2.59 

1.37 

.71 

2.47 

1.68 
2.75 
3.47 

2.86 
2.01 

2.76 

"."." 

127 

1 

1 

8125 

128 
129 

*3* 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 
2 

180 

315 

350 
510 
100 
235 

350 

131 



132 

188 

134 

135 

2 
2 

1 

*3' 

.... 

1 
2 

186 

400 
893 

225 
270 
175 
530 
260 

"366* 
20 

"i92* 

187 

188 

700 
300 

110 



140 

141 

142 

3 

1 

500 

30 
800 

148 

30 

144 

2 
2 

4 

2 

"2 

1 

2 
1 

1 
2 

200 
630 

145 



146 

540 

147 

1.006 

712 

45 

280 

245 

76 

148 

149 

275 
540 

500 

420 

300 
104 
400 
225 

160 

151 

163 

1 
3 

1 

158 

88 

154 

125 

155 

4 

2 

1 

4 
4 

2 

1 

1 
2 

3 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

.... 

75 
100 

156 

200 
260 

94 


157 
158 

950 
640 

'"«6 

250 
624 
275 

915 
730 

169 

160 

260 

161 

100 

90 
550 

335 

535 

154 
254 
291 

42 

163 

168 

164 

166 

166 

187 

180 

107 

168 

•  Tnclnding  1  other  member. 
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Table  XXVII.— 8XNOLX  WOMXir  AT  WOBK  AMD    XOOKOMIO  OOHDRTOir 
or  THXDt  rAMXUIS  IN  DETAIL. 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information  in  detail  for  all  sin^e 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  in  regard  to  whom  individual 
data  were  secured  in  the  home.  Most  of  these  are  typical  women  of 
specified  ages  employed  in  the  clothing  shops  investigated.  A  few 
otherS;  however,  members  of  the  same  family  but  employed  in  other 
industries,  are  also  included.  The  shop  was  the  starting  point  of  this 
investigation.  There  first  was  secured  from  the  pay  roll  of  the 
establishment  a  complete  list  of  the  woman  and  child  employees 
and  those  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in 
occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were  also  engaged. 
With  this  list  were  secured  the  occupation,  sex,  age,  race,  and  place  of 
birth,  and  for  a  pay-roll  period  the  hours  worked  and  the  actual 
earnings.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  visit  of  the  agent  of  the  bureau.  Care  was 
taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  establishment 
was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  nimxber  of 
employees  were  at  work. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll,  the  names 
of  a  certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various 
ages  were  selected  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  Schedules  were 
secured  containing  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  individual 
workers  and  their  families.  In  getting  this  information  in  the  homes 
a  sufficient  number  of  schedules  were  secured  to  fully  represent  typical 
home  conditions  of  employees  in  the  clothing  shops.  Usually  the 
schedules  secured  represented  10  per  cent  of  the  female  employees 
in  the  establishment  investigated.  Some  establishments  were  inves- 
tigated, however,  for  the  employees  of  which,  on  accoimt  of  lack  of 
time,  no  family  schedules  were  obtained. 

The  information  secured  in  the  homes  enabled  the  agents  to  verify 
several  of  the  items  obtained  in  the  shop,  and  to  seciu^  additional 
data,  a  part  of  which  are  shown  in  this  table. 

The  basis  of  this  table  is  a  single  woman  16  years  of  age  or  over  at 
work,  with  her  family.  The  women  (with  their  families)  are  arranged 
in  order  of  age,  beginning  with  those  of  16.  The  older  sisters,  if  at 
work,  follow  in  the  order  of  age.  The  facts  given  for  each  woman 
and  family  relate  to  the  father,  the  woman,  the  membership  of  the 
family,  and  the  income  of  the  family  during  the  past  year.  Be- 
ginning with  the  second  column  of  the  table  there  is  given  tor  the 
father  the  race  and  whether  native  or  foreign  bom.  This  is  followed 
in  the  next  column  by  the  niunber  of  years  in  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  foreign  bom,  or  if  the  father  was  dead  the  niunber  of  years 
since  he  came  to  the  United  States.  For  the  woman  the  information 
given  in  order  is  the  age,  the  occupation,  the  industry,  if  other  than  the 
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dothing  industry,  the  reported  number  of  days  worked,  and  the 
reported  earnings  during  the  past  year,  the  years  since  beginning 
work,  whether  the  woman  could  read  and  write  any  language,  and 
the  months  of  school  attendance.  The  days  worked  and  the  earn- 
ings as  given  here  are  as  secured  in  the  home  by  careful  questioning 
of  members  of  the  family.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  occupaticm,  the 
age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the  occupation,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
individual  during  a  recent  period,  the  employee  was  asked  to  give 
the  agent  estimates  of  the  days  worked  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
earnings.  Ghreat  care  was  taken  in  questioning  to  see  that  due  allow- 
ance was  made  for  changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year,  for  time 
lost  eiUier  by  sickness,  irregularity  of  the  emi^oyee,  or  a  reduction  of 
time  or  of  the  force  in  the  estabUshment.  As  a  result  of  this  careful 
questioning  the  reports  of  days  worked  and  earnings  se^nired  were  as 
accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed  records. 
They  are,  however,  necessarily  only  approximate,  sometimes  with  a 
considerable  error  in  the  case  of  the  individual  but  probably  not  far 
from  the  facts  when  taken  together  or  in  groups  of  any  considerable 
nimiber.  The  probabiUty  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in 
detail  on  pages  352  and  353. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  are  given  the  occupation  or 
condition  of  the  father,  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
whether  at  home,  at  work  as  a  wage-earner,  or  dead,  the  number  of 
children  of  classified  ages  in  the  family,  the  total  membership  of  the 
family,  and  the  total  wage-earners  in  the  family.  The  total  member- 
ship of  the  family  and  the  total  wage-earners  include  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and  lodgers,  if  any,  not  being 
included.  Under  income  of  family  during  the  past  year  are  given 
earnings  of  the  father,  the  mother,  the  children  under  14  years  of 
age,  the  children  of  14  and  15,  the  children  of  16  and  over,  the  income 
from  other  sources,  and  the  total  of  earnings  and  income.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amount  of  earnings  retained  by  the  children  16  years  of  age 
and  over  (that  is,  not  turned  into  the  family  fund)  is  also  given. 
The  income  from  other  sources  includes  all  income  other  than  earn- 
ings. The  income  from  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers  is  an 
item  of  importance.  The  amount  entered  as  the  income  from 
boarders  and  lodgers  is  not  the  gross  amount  paid  in  by  boarders  and 
lodgers,  but  one-half  that  amount  in  the  case  of  lodgers  and  one-fifth 
in  the  case  of  boarders  or  boarders  and  lodgers,  which  is  estimated  to 
be  a  fair  average  of  the  profit  in  such  cases.  In  some  cases  there  was 
income  from  property  owned.  Other  sources  of  income  were  garden, 
poultry,  etc.  In  rare  cases  income  was  also  found  from  insurance. 
In  such  cases,  and  in  all  cases  where  there  was  an  income  from  any 
sources  that  would  be  considered  as  irregular  or  not  likely  to  occur 
year  by  year,  the  source  and  amoimt  of  income  have  always  been 
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noted.  In  regard  to  these  items  of  income  and  earnings,  it  should  be 
stated  that  they  are  only  approximate,  and  the  explanation  made  in 
regard  to  the  earnings  of  the  women  appUes  here  as  well. 

Following  the  amount  of  earnings  retained  by  children  16  years  of 
age  and  over  during  the  past  year  is  a  column  showing  the  amount 
expended  for  rent  during  the  past  year.  In  those  cases  where  the 
family  owns  its  own  house  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  abbreviation 
O.  H.  The  table  concludes  with  a  column  showing  the  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  the  family. 

In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  be  clearly  imderstood,  the 
following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  in  the  part  of  the 
table  relating  to  Chicago.  In  the  first  line  of  the  table  the  first  woman 
given  was  16  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  father  of  foreign 
birth,  as  indicated  by  the  letter  ''F"  following  the  race.  The  father 
has  been  in  the  United  States  eighteen  years.  The  occupation  of  the 
woman  was  as  a  finisher  in  a  clothing  shop.  During  the  past  year  she 
reported  168  days  worked  and  earnings  of  $360.     She  had  been 

Table  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

CHICAOO. 


The  lather. 

The 

single  woman. 

Ifembership  of 
fomily. 

Fam- 
ily 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yra. 
In 

U.S. 

Age. 

Oocapation  or 
Industry. 

Days 

ed 

past 

year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 

ning 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

If 08. 

school 

at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dlUoaof- 

num- 
ber. 

Father. 

Mother. 

1 

Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

G<        n,  F. . 
G<        n,F.. 
Bi       1.,  F.. 
Bi       L,  F.. 

Bi       L,F.. 
B<        I.,  F.. 
Bi        u,  F.. 
Bi        u,  F.. 
Bi        I.,  F.. 
B<        I.,  F.. 
Bt       I.,  F.. 

18 
15 
6 
16 
22 
25 

10 

16 
15 
2 
2 
4 
6 
24 

31 
16 
18 
26 
16 
20 
17 
22 
25 
31 
26 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

Finisher 

168 
275 
280 
25 
300 
2G0 

285 

310 
300 
232 
230 
50 
2S0 
270 

300 
280 
54 
300 

300 
300 
220 
280 
250 
270 
208 

S300 

225 
200 
13 
255 
275 

360 

300 
300 

45 
210 

32 
300 
230 

350 
360 
40 
200 
250 
200 
105 
165 
225 
875 
185 

3'- 

1 

1 

3 

1 
2 
6 

i^ 

2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
.Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 

90 
70 
50 
50 
54 
72 

40 

70 
63 
40 
20 

80 

80 
70 

go 

70 
80 
70 
80 
70 
85 
80 
68 

Laboier.... 
Laborer... 

Idle 

Laborer. . . . 

Laborer 

Teamster.. 

Laborer.... 

Dead 

Watchman 
Blacksmith 
Operator. . . 
Cigar  maker 

FreTEht' 
handler. 

Baker 

Laborer.... 
Teamster.. 
Laborer.... 
Shoemaker. 

Porter 

Laborer.... 
Butcher.... 
Salesman.. 

Dead 

Dead 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home- 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

? 

Feller 

3 

Padder 

4 
5 

Sleeve  liner 

Feller 

6 

7 
8 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Finisher 

0 

Feller 

10 

Finteher 

11 

Baster 

12 
13 

Basting  puller... 
Baster 

14 

15 
16 

17 

Braid  maker, 
braid  mfr. 

Baster 

Canvas  sUtcher.. 
Baster 

IK 

Baster 

Home. 

19 

Baster 

H<mie.' 

20 

FinfcihfT.  ... 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

21 

Finisher 

72 

Baster.... 

23 
24 

26 

Tel.  operator.... 

Welt  maker 

Operator 

•  Not 
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at  work  seven  months.  She  was  able  to  read  and  write  and  had 
attended  school  altogether  90  months.  There  were  no  other  single 
women  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  work  from  the  membership  of 
this  family,  or  the  facts  would  be  shown  on  the  next  line  of  the  table. 
Under  membership  of  the  family,  it  appears  that  the  father  was  a 
laborer,  that  the  mother  was  at  home  and  not  engaged  in  any  wage- 
earning  occupation.  The  children  under  10  years  of  age  numbered 
3.  There  was  one  child  between  10  and  13,  and  two  children  16 
and  over,  the  total  members  of  the  family  being  8  and  the  total 
number  of  wage-earners  3.  As  to  income  and  earnings  of  the  family 
during  the  past  year  the  table  shows  that  the  father  reported  earn- 
ings of  $300  and  children  16  and  over  earned  $720,  all  of  which  was 
turned  into  the  family  fund.  The  total  of  income  and  earnings  was 
$1,020,  $132  of  which  was  paid  for  rent  during  the  year.  The  per 
capita  weekly  income  of  the  family  was  $2.45.  The  facts  for  each  of 
the  other  single  women  and  their  famiUes  may  be  seen  from  a  study 
of  this  table,  following  out  the  items  in  the  same  way  as  here  shown. 

AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY. 

CHICAGO. 


Membership  of  tamlly. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
in- 
come 
post 
year. 

Amt. 

re- 
tained 

CtJi- 

dren 

16 

and 

over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 

of 
fam- 
ily. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Fam- 
ily 

Un- 
der 
10. 

3 

4 
3 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

"i' 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

ChUdren- 

num- 
ber 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

8 
8 
8 
5 
8 

10 

3 

4 

3 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 

2 

2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

5 
4 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 

1300 
35C 

"ko" 

2G3 
250 

420 

""m 

450 
500 
296 
350 
780 

385 
440 
300 
600 
575 
624 
120 
125 
1,000 

$720 
225 
200 
463 
255 
275 

360 

300 
300 

45 
210 

32 
300 
230 

1.365 
1,010 
40 
1.400 
250 
200 
195 
165 
225 
725 
185 



'   "83 
5 

""25' 

"     36* 
80 

"is 

102 
72 

$1,020 

1,178 

4J>2 

1.013 

518 

525 

780 

680 
550 
495 
793 
333 
650 
1.060 

1,750 

1,525 
340 

2,000 
825 

1,010 
395 
475 

1,270 
887 
311 

$390 
416 

'"'i42' 

$132 
O.H. 
108 
144 
120 
144 

106 

84 
84 
106 
120 
96 
144 
180 

90 
120 
84 
102 
180 
108 

O.H. 
108 
216 

O.H. 

O.H. 

$2.45 
2.83 
1.16 
3.90 
1.25 
2.02 

2.14 

2.18 
1.18 
3.17 
3.81 
1.07 
1.79 
2.04 

5.61 
4.19 
.73 
7.69 
1.98 
4.86 
1.09 
1.30 
8.06 
5.00 
1.50 

1 

2 

$230 

152 

8 
4 

4 

3 

'3' 

1 
2 

I 

2 
2 

5 

0 

7 

380 

g 

90 

9 

10 

1 
2 
2 

4 

11 

1 
2 

2 

12 

13 

25 

14 

15 

1 
4 

1 
2 

75 

16 

17 

18 

3 

2 

19 

150 

20 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

21 

20 

165 
30 

22 
23 

24 

.... 

1 

54 

25 

^  Including  1  other  member. 
4»460**— S.  Doc.  646,  61-2,  vol  2 18 
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Table  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

CHICAGO — Continued . 


The  father. 


The  tingle 


Mcmbenhip  of 

liunlly. 


Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


in 
U.S. 


Age. 


Ooeapatloo  or 
industry. 


Days 
work' 
ed 
past 
3rear. 


Earn- 
ings 
past 

year. 


Yrs. 


Can 
read 
and 
write, 


Moe. 


at- 
tend- 

ance. 


Ocoopation  or 
ditionof— 


Father. 


Mother. 


73 


Bohem.,  F. 
Bobem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 
Polish,  F... 


Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F... 

Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Scand.,  F... 
Boand.,  F... 
Scand.,  F... 
Boand.,  F... 

Scand.,  F... 

Irish,N 

Slovak,  F.. 
Croatian,  F. 


Slovak,  F... 
Croatian,  F. 
Slovak,  F... 

Polish,  F.... 


Hebrew,  F. 


(•) 
28 
20 


2S 

16 

24 

16 

18 

16 

20 

16 

36 

16 

0 

16 

lA 

16 

Padder 

Feller 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Operator 

pfeoer 

Finisher 

Operator,  shirts. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Clerk,  office 

Button  sewer, 

c  h  1 1  d  r  e  n's 

clothing. 

Finisher 

Operator 


Canvas  stitcher. 


Pad  maker 

Canvas  stitcher. 

Padder 

Baster 

Feller 


Facer 

Tacker,  hand . . 

Pieoer 

Operator 

Serger 

Sefger 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Button  sewer. .. 

Forewoman 

Canvas  stitcher.. 

Operator 

Button  sewer... 
Forewoman's 

assistant. 
Trimmer,  gooarts 

Serger 

Operator 

Cleaner 

Shoes 

Laster 

Padder 

Presser 


Preaser..., 
Operator.. 
Finisher.. 
Cleaner. . . 


Operator 

Button  sewer. . . 

Baster 

Baster 

Baster 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 


300 
300 

300 
300 
310 
294 
200 

230 
234 


300 
270 

280 

290 
280 
280 
280 
260 

290 
300 
196 
78 
275 
200 
200 

72 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 

216 
216 
200 
310 
290 
290 
192 
270 

275 
60 
240 
300 

305 
24 
150 
200 
200 
280 

250 


8175 
270 
300 

250 
250 
490 
367 
300 

285 
165 


200 

225 

295 

300 

275 
200 

170 
160 

215 
300 

120 
65 
184 
175 
100 

25 
200 

250 
300 
350 
207 

216 
120 
225 
180 
310 
240 
224 
300 

235 
40 
225 
250 

200 
6 
100 
150 
150 
150 

400 


2 
8 
2 

2 
3 


T 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes. 
Yes 


Laborer., 
lAbonr. 
Dead 


« 


Dead 

Idle 

Laborer 

Ironworker 
Taikir 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes, 
Yes 

Yes 

i'i 

Yes, 

II 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


50 
00 

70 

74 
75 
60 
42 
70 

65 
55 
40 
50 
50 
60 
60 

40 
60 
70 
60 
50 
55 

45 

60 

63 

90 
80 
45 
75 

81 
40 
40 
80 
80 
80 

70 


Carpenter. 
Bricklayer 


Laborer 

Pickler, 

meat. 
Sawyer, 

boxes. 
Ironworker 
Machinist.. 
Butcher.... 

Laborer 

Elevator- 


Janitor 

Deserter.. 

Dead 

Laborer... 

Dead 

Laborer... 
Incapac... 

Laborer... 
Laborer... 
Incapac... 
Fini£er.. 
Teamster. 
Laborer... 

Laborer... 
Laborer... 

Laborer 

Teamster.. 
Deserter... 

Dead , 

Machinist.. 
Salesman, 

traveling. 

Incapac 

EleoUieian. 
Laborer. . . 
Inspector, 

iron. 
Blacksmith 
Laborer 
Laborer 


^Aw»y., 


Presser.. 


Work. 
Hosae. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 


Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Work. 


Home. 


•  Not  reported. 
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Fai» 
ber. 


The  father. 


Race  and 
nattTlty. 


Yra. 
in 
U.S. 


Theaingle 


Age. 


OccupatioQ  or 
industry. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


work. 


Yrs. 
since 
begin-l 


Can 
lead 
and 
write. 


M08. 

school 
at- 
tend- 


If embenhlp  of 
family. 


Ocoopatioa  or  ooo- 
ditionof— 


Father. 


IfotlMr. 


Hebrew,  P. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 


82 

Bohem.,  F. 

83 

Bohem.,  F. 

84 

Polish,  F... 

86 

Polidi,  F... 

86 

Polish,  F... 

87 

Polish,  F... 

88 

Bohem.,  F. 

80 

Polish,.F... 

00 

Polish.  F... 

01 

Hebrew,  F. 

02 

Polish,  F... 

V3 

81ay.,F.... 

04 

Hebrew,  F. 

06 

ltalSao,F.. 

15 


26 


20 


15 
28 


22 


35 


20 


20 


20 


/  ^« 
\  17 
1  16 

I  16 


10 
16 
18 
16 
18 

1l8 
^  16 

18 

/16 
1  18 

r  16 

^  16 
18 

16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
19 
16 
18 
19 
16 
18 
10 
16 
18 
20 
16 
18 
20 
16 
18 
20 
16 

18 
22 
25 

l\  10 


Baster 

Baster 

Timekeeper 

Operator 

Finisher 

Collar  maker.... 

Feller 

Clerk,  shoes 

Waist     maker, 

women's  cloth- 
ing. 
Button  sewer... 

Padder 

Padder 

Sleeve  maker 

Finisher 

Padder 

Baker 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Laundress 

Pocket  maker. . . 

Candy 

Baster 

Basting  puller... 
Saleswoman, 

depH  store. 

Operator 

Operator 

Tacker,  hand . . . 
Tacker,  hand . . . 
Shoe-lace  maker. 
Pocket  maker. . . 
Pocket  maker. . . 

Baster 

Operator 

SUtcher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Facer 

Operator 

Operator 

Baster 

Baster 

Baster 

Serger 

Serger 

Serger 

Pocket  maker. . . 

Fhiisher 

Collar  maker 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Photographer... 

Skirt  maker 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Wrapper,  candy. 
Wrapiwr,  candy. 


204 
294 
245 
283 
100 
300 
250 
180 
210 


250 
260 
240 
200 
290 
305 
305 
275 

275 

310 
270 
75 
300 
200 
300 

290 
300 
280 
240 
240 
300 
175 
150 
225 
310 
310 
310 
290 
300 
300 
290 
290 
290 
300 
300 
300 
275 
260 
275 
216 

216 
240 
216 

275 
305 


$294 
442 
200 
264 
50 
300 
250 
220 
200 


300 
105 
180 
ISO 
200 
286 
312 
375 

375 

2T0 
360 
42 
300 
125 
300 

336 
460 
225 
180 
140 
270 
233 
250 
338 
320 
300 
416 
105 
250 

zao 

150 
205 
320 
150 
225 
200 
160 
170 
200 
300 

180 
240 
216 

278 
286 


2 
4 

5 
5 
1 
3 

2 

4 
2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
4 
5 
2 
7 
7 
3 
5 
7 
2 
3 
5 
3 
5 
5 
1 
3 
4 

C) 


Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(•) 


Finisher... 
Asst.  fof^ 


Laborer 


Dead. 


Taikw. 


Baster 

L  a  m  p  ' 
lighter. 


Sash     foe- 
tory. 


Cooper. 


Yes. 

Yea. 


70 
90 
80 
86 
70 
70 
80 

00 

80 
50 
SO 
70 
70 
70 

M 
54 
60 
54 
50 
80 
70 
80 
80 
70 
40 
50 
00 
63 
00 
70 
70 
80 
70 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
(•) 

(«) 

(•) 

72  Us  e  w  e  r    Home. 
64  /    bulkier. 


Idle 

Frame  pol- 
isher. 

Laborer 

Laborer.... 

Dead 

Dead 


Iron  molder 

Dead 

Bricklayer 

Dead. 

Carpenter.. 


Homa. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work 

Home 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
H<nDe. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 


Dead.. 


•  Not  reported. 
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3 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

3 

11 

2 

2 

3 

3 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

10 

5 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 
1 

330 

396 
475 

375 
375 

150 

600 
450 

tl50 

400 

520 
400 

000 

507 
560 

450 
"336' 

1200 

150 

9283 

860 

350 
700 

834 
1,150 
600 
475 
886 
040 

065 

700 
1,065 

894 
1,500 
1,003 
1,106 

800 

865 

1,682 
1,570 

560 

715 
810 

1,185 
1,076 

1,190 

275 
610 

184 

16 

2 

120 
106 

300 
50 
255 

60 
6 

168 
134 

94M 
1,199 

829 
1,191 

836 

1,525 
975 
475 
886 
919 

1,070 

1,300 
1,685 
894 
1,990 
1,003 
1,406 
1,370 
1,520 

1,682 
2,530 

566 

1,222 
1,360 

1,868 
1,076 

i,n4 

625 
940 

8200 
240 

8360 

82.35 

180 

2.10 

O.H. 

3.19 

O.H. 

3.27 

84 

4.02 

84 

2.93 

96 

3.75 

78 

2.28 

O.H. 

1.89 

O.H. 

2.95 

OJI. 

Z94 

132 

5.00 

144 

4.63 

78 

5.73 

120 

4.25 

78 

2.76 

O.H. 

4.51 

O.H. 

5.27 

O.H. 

2.92 

180 

4.04 

O.H. 

6.08 

84 

3.56 

132 

2.94 

144 

4.36 

O.H. 

5.20 

90 

3.45 

O.H. 

4.87 

84 
144 

2.40 
2.26 

07 

96 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 

107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 

115 
116 

117 

118 
119 

120 

m 

122 

123 
124 
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The  father. 


The  single  wcmiaii. 


Ifembenliip  of 
funUy. 


Fam- 

uy 

num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Yrs. 
In 

U.S. 


Age. 


Occupation  or 
industry. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Earn 
Ings 
past 
year 


i":    Can 


Oocupatloo  or  o 
<Utioaof— 


If  OS. 

school 

at- 

teod- 


Fathe 


Mother. 


125 

126 
127 

128 

129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 

130 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 

145 
146 
147 
148 
149 

150 
151 

152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
U7 

156 
150 

100 
101 

162 

163 

164 
165 
166 

167 
168 

100 
170 
171 

172 


Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
Bohem.,  N. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 


Bohem.,  F..1 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F....! 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 

Slovak,  F... 
Slovak,  F... 

Stovak,  F... 
Croatian,  F. 
Scotch,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 


17 
17 
17 

17 
17 

17 

17 

17 

t  17 

\18 


Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Seamer 

Ticket  sewer 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Operator 

Baster 

Finisher 

Baster 

Piecor 

Folder,  laundry . 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 


Operator 

Seamstress 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Sleeve  maker 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Baster 

Finisher 

Baster 

Finisher 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Operator 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Baster 

Operator 

Operator 

Finlsber 

Finisher 

Finisher 


Small  work 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Finisher 

Seamer 


Box  maker,  pa- 
Plece'r 


Padder 

Lining  maker. .. 
Machine  cloeer, 
bakery. 

Operator 

Padder 


Tacker,  hand.. 

Baster , 

Fhilsher 

Baster , 

Finisher 


290 

300 
270 

270 

300 
240 
290 
290 
300 
300 
290 
300 
265 
216 

200 
150 
300 
293 
275 
275 

270 
290 
200 
310 
290 

270 
300 

300 
300 
280 
290 
225 
100 

290 
300 

280 
300 

280 

120 

270 
150 
310 

275 
300 

290 
300 
280 


S345 

450 
220 

315 

300 

220 
275 
328 
250 
275 
360 
250 
415 
235 

225 
150 
250 
256 
250 
225 

380 
290 
100 
310 
500 

205 
450 

240 
485 
250 
250 
235 
115 

240 
450 

200 
441 

327 

80 

315 
220 
416 

250 
179 

264 
320 
280 


270  I    300 
270  '    275 

a  Not  reported. 


(•) 

4 


(•) 


3 
2 
8 
3 

4 

4 

(«) 

4 

(•) 

(•) 

3 

2 

(«) 

2 
3 

3 
3 

1 

2 


Yea, 

^'L 

Yes. 

Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

(•) 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yee. 
Yes. 

(•) 

(•) 

Yes. 
Yes. 

(«) 

Yes 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


75 

78 
30 


80 
80 
72 
70 
30 
70 
80 
70 

70 
70 
50 
80 
60 
60 

70 
70 
70 
80 
80 

80 
(•) 

80 
(«) 

% 

30 
65 

70 
36 

63 

(•) 

(•) 

80 
72 
(•) 

70 


Moslclaiu. 


Dead.. 
Stone 


Tailor 

Laborer 

Finisher... 

Dead 

Teamster.. 
Bricklayer . 
Teamster.. 
Clothing... 
Ftreman... 
Tbnek'p'r.. 
Case  clean- 
er. 
Laborer. . . . 
Bosbeler... 

Laborer 

Laborer. . . . 

Dead 

Fireman... 

Laborer. . . . 
Laborer.... 

Idle 

Lumber 

Foreman... 


Dead 

Cabinet- 


Driver 

Lumber 

Watchman. 

Dead 

Teamster.. 
Sand  drier, 

R.R. 
lfolder4ron 
Laborar 

Laborsr 

Pbte  help- 
er, Idry. 
Teamster.. 

Drill - 


Dead.. 

Laborar 

Finisher.... 

Laborer 

Furniture 

maker. 
Laborer — 
Ohier 


Dead.. 


Hmne. 


Home. 
Work. 


Home. 


Home. 
Work 
Home 
Home 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
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1 
.... 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

3" 
.... 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

"*2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

.... 

1 
4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 
2 
3 

2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

I 

1 

4 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

I 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

10 

2 

2 

3 

2 

10 

3 

7 

3 
2 

9350 

$39 

4 

()50 

480 

450 
225 

"sso* 

605 
750 
100 
500 
265 
230 

398 
475 
200 
540 

$200 

3 

2 

4 

? 

312 

2 

3 

180 
20 

7 

2 

7 

3 

380 
180 

130 
50 

4 

5 

5 

? 

100 

3 

2 

185 

4 

300 

330 
190 

3 

105 

3 

5 

65 
40 

3 

825 
920 

3 

3 

100 
113 

62 
56 

3 

600 

760 
416 
75 

3 

4 

? 

3 

? 

425 
390 

475 
125 

400 
500 

520 

410 

3 

135 

85 
160 

88 

3 

4 

4 

3 

5 

120 
20 

4 

I 

A 

450 
598 

350 
457 

361 
528 

4 

150 

3 

100 

3 

133 

3 

2 

3 

4 

100 

9045 

9425 

450 

896 

460 

300 

1,320 

104 

275 

328 

260 

95 

1,325 

360 

250 

415 

31 

435 

179 

1,425 

660 

250 

646 

250 

600 

380 

690 

384 

984 

310 

121 

572 

345 

505 

30 

450 

108 

240 

1,385 

132 

250 

851 

22 

235 

115 

240 

675 



300 

1,141 

1,147 

360 

316 

352 

1,873 

921 

90 

250 

179 

664 

320 

1,256 

1,036 

1,746 

949 

750 

1,649 

687 

878 

1,130 

2,096 

460 

750 

1,091 

1,024 

1,953 

1,276 

450 

1,186 

436 

900 

816 
1,264 
1.049 
1.296 
1,837 

635 
1,271 

1,062 
1,969 
326 
873 
660 
640 

800 
860 

788 
1,641 

1,787 

790 

667 
2,323 
1,760 

700 
769 

1,016 

848 

1,266 

1,136 


$520 


632 


260 


300 


198 


230 


136 


484 

'406' 


220 


626 


476 


U.H. 

$3.41 

$120 

1.88 

180 

4.80 

180 

3.04 

120 

2.88 

264 

4.68 

90 

2.82 

96 

3.38 

O.H. 

6.43 

132 

4.03 

36 

2.21 

66 

1.80 

O.H. 

3.50 

O.H. 

3.28 

O.H. 

6.87 

O.H. 

3.50 

90 

1.44 

72 

4.56 

60 

2.00 

96 

2.47 

66 

3.92 

O.H. 

6.06 

96 

2.52 

O.H. 

3.56 

O.H. 

6.06 

Ti 

3.06 

O.H. 

6.11 

120 

3.40 

O.H. 

6.38 

84 

1.56 

O.H. 

8.36 

96 

1.81 

90 

2.46 

84 

2.56 

108 

1.66 

108 

1.89 

O.H. 

4.51 

144 

3.82 

O.H. 

1.69 

96 

2.67 

192 

4.96 

O.H. 

3.38 

60 

2.24 

114 

3.70 

U4 

2.17 

O.H. 

2.04 

156 

6.03 

a04 

3.12 

126 

126 
137 

128 

120 

lao 

131 
132 
133 
134 
136 
136 
137 
138 

130 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 

146 
146 
147 
148 
149 

150 
161 

168 
163 
164 
166 
156 
167 

168 


100 

161 

102 

163 

164 
165 
166 

167 
168 

109 
170 
171 

173 
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196 


ThefftUMT. 


Race  And 
nativity. 


Hebrew,  F. 
PoUsli,  F... 
Polish.  F... 

Polish,  F... 

178    ItallMi,F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Oennan,  F. 
Bohem.,  N. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 


Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 


Poltah,  F... 

Bohem.,  N. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 


lA 


18 


36 


16 


30 


27 


20 


The  single  woman. 


Age. 


Oocapatfon  or 
Inaostry. 


Padder 

Padder 

Baster 

Armbole  raiser.. 

Operator 

Baster 

Baster 

Baster 

Baster 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Baster 

Baster 

Seamer 

Packer,  candy.. 

Finisher , 

Finisher 

Baster 

Baster 

Operator 

Baster 

Lining  maker... 
Lining  maker... 
B  uttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Ironer.  laundry.. 
Collar  maker — 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Baster 

Baster 

Sample  maker. . 

Top  maker 

Pocket  maker. . . 
Stuffer.packlng- 

house. 

Fhiisher 

Baster 

Seamstress 

PrtnUng 

Operator 

Seamstress 

Seamstress 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Baster 

Operator 

Baster 

Baster 

finisher 

r.... 

No 


Days 
work 
ed 
past 
year. 


290 
300 
290 
2W 
300 
300 
240 
270 
240 
125 

48 

300 
280 
205 
300 
225 
225 
200 
200 
288 
265 
200 
280 
200 

270 

160 
160 
300 

300 
200 
50 
300 
300 
300 

250 
270 
300 
260 
280 
250 

295 
70 
300 
300 
220 
300 
120 
250 
250 
300 
250 
276 
266 
290 
270 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


9296 
350 
200 
48b 
375 
475 
300 
335 
360 
125 

44 

300 

250 
360 
330 
188 
262 
128 
127 
325 
450 
160 
325 
146 

450 

275 
100 
300 

400 
100 
70 
350 
335 
330 

375 
205 
400 
500 
400 
307 

330 
70 
425 
450 
250 
900 
150 
250 
300 
864 
300 
272 
275 
200 


Yrs. 
since 


3 
6 
3 
6 
3 
4 
(•) 
9 

'\ 

A 

1 
1 
3 
8 
3 
5 
S 
5 
1 
5 
3 
5 
2 


5 
3 
5 
3 

5 
4 

5 

2 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

\es. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

li 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 


If  OS. 


tend- 


70 
70 
50 
60 
70 

80 
2 
70 

23 
90 
100 
80 
70 
70 
70 
60 
60 
40 
50 
70 
60 
80 
70 
54 
54 


Manbenhipof 
family. 


Ooeoi 


ajpatlonor< 
<Utionof— 


Father. 


Dead 

Dead 

Carpenter.. 

Incapae.... 

Shoe  dealer. 

\Cabinet- 
f  maker. 
VSectlon 
f  hand.R.R 

Baster 


TaUor 

Dead 

Laborer... 

Cabinet- 
maker. 


Dead 

Section 
hand,R.R 

Laborer 

JLaborer. . . . 

Carpenter.. 

^Dead 

|carpeater.. 

Machfaiist.. 


Dead 

Cobbler.. 

Dead..... 

Watchman 

jcarpenter. 

Dead 


Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Deed.. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Hon 
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The  tether. 


The  single  woman. 


Membership  of 
funlly. 


»y 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Yn. 

In 

U.S. 


Age. 


Ooeoj 


seonation 
inanttry. 


Days 


ed 
past 
year. 


past 
year. 


bcKln- 
nfiig 


YlB. 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Ooeopatlon  or  oon- 


Mos. 

school 
at- 
tend- 


Father. 


MoUmt 


200 

201 

208 

203 
204 
205 
206 

207 

208 

200 
210 

211 

212 

213 
214 
21fi 

215 

217 

218 

219 
220 

221 

222 

223 


Polish,  F... 
Hebrew,  F. 

Polish,  F... 

Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Polish,  F... 
Scand.,  F.. 


American. 


Irish,  F. 


Bohem.,  F. 


Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 


25 


10 


35 


25 


Italian,  F... 

16 

Bohem.,  F.. 

29 

Polish,  F.... 

23 

Polish,  F.... 

23 

German,  F.. 

37 

Polish.  F.... 

18 

Irish,F 

15 

Italian,  F... 

16 

Italian,  F... 

12 

"  20 
17 
20 
23 
17 

20 
,23 

]" 
121 

M7 

/  17 
21 
17 
21 
17 

21 
17 
21 


21 
17 
21 

24 

33 

17 

22 

t  22 

123 
/  17 
23 
17 
23 
35 
17 
25 
17 
26 
17 
58 
18 

18 

18 


Pleoer 

Stitcher 

Clerk,maU  order. 
Button  sewer. . . 

Operator 

Operator,  silk... 


Sewer 

Collar  maker.... 
Paper  boxes..... 

Candy , 

Baster 

Sewer , 

Baster 

Baster 

Stenographer.... 

Operator 

Padder 


Collar  maker.... 

Bookbinder 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand, 
children's 
clothing. 

Operator 


Stitcher 

Tacker,  hand, 

children's 

clothing. 

Office  girt. 

Office  girl 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Bookbinder 

Stitcher 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Candy  maker... 

Operator 

Weltmaker.... 

Baster 

Stripper,  tobacco 

Pocket  maker.., 

O 

Ti 

SI 

o. 

Button  sewer... 

Domestic 

Stenographer.... 

Operator 

Finisher 

Home  finisher. . . 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 


225 
225 
300 
150 

200 
225 

90 
306 

20 
240 
300 
290 
200 
300 
310 

290 
800 
281 


290 
290 


24 
216 

aoo 
aoo 

250 


8140 
825 
263 
354 
450 
100 

233 
250 
54 

350 
10 
136 
450 
440 
267 
450 
430 

480 
250 
425 


380 


590 
216 


326 
20 
452 

412 
700 
420 


225 

337 

800 

275 

300 

550 

800 

800 

276 

368 

270 

380 

800 

450 

294 

225 

805 

572 

250 

405 

285 

300 

330 

416 

260 

280 

800 

430 

300 

100 

300 

250 

225 

258 

225 
275 


337 
826 


16        18    Buttonhole      260      420 
and. 

e  Not  reported . 


4 

7 
3 
6 
8 
2 

5 
8 
3 
3 

7^ 
6 
6 
3 
7 
(•) 

(•) 
3 

7 


9 
22 
2 

8 
3 

10 
3 
9 
4 
9 
1 
7 

22 
5 

(«) 
2 
8 
9 
9 
3 

3 

4 
4 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
No. 
Yes 
Yes 
(•) 

a. 

Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 


No.. 
Yes 
Yes. 


70 
60 
70 

% 

50 

60 
40 
90 
120 


Laborer. 

Dead.... 

ildle 


80 
70 
(•) 

(•) 
70 
75 


54 


70 
72 
72 

54 
27 
70 

80 
80 
60 
50 
50 
72 
70 
70 
90 
70 
70 

% 

50 


Peddler. 


Fumitare 


Holder, 
iron. 


Pahiter. 


Wood  pol- 


Dead. 


Incapac. . 


Barber. 


Dead. 


Dead. 


10 


Laborer... 

i  Packer,! 
china.  I 
Peddler.1 
fruit.  j 
Laborar... 


Blackanith 


Work 
Home 
Home 
Home 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Dead.. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
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4 
3 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

10 
8 

8 

8 

4 

IfiO 
350 

282 

125 

350 

268 

585 
325 
420 

100 
10 

725 
656 

807 

325 

MB 

144 
84 

106 

106 

836 

1.30 
1.56 

2.16 

2.06 

4.75 

50 
50 

.... 

600 

210 
220 

221 

222 

223 


MoQludlng  1  otber  member. 
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The  tether. 


Tbeiiiigie 


Fem- 

num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 


Age. 


Oocnnationor 
inaostry. 


work- 
ed 
PMt 
year. 


Eam< 
Ings 
past 

year. 


Yrs. 
since 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


IfembenhipoT 


terd- 


Father. 


224 
225 
226 
227 
228 

220 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
236 


238 

239 
240 

241 
242 

243 

244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 


253 
264 
266 
266 
257 
258 

2S9 
260 


261 
262 


264 
265 


Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 

German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 

Bobem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem..  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 

Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish.  F... 
Scand.,  F.. 
American.. 

Slovak,  F.. 
Dutch,  F... 


HebiBw,  F. 
Polish,  F... 

Hebrew,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 


12 
18 
7 

J* 

40 
35 
23 
25 
10 
26 
26 
17 

5 

27 

23 
40 

5 
8% 


21 
20 
19 
16 
18 
20 
(•) 
16 

24 
17 
30 
16 
22 
25 


15 


23 


i  18 
19 
18 
19 

18 

10 
20 
18 
19 
20 
18 
\» 


Hook 

Baster 

Finisher 

Baster 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Baster 

Packer,  seeds.... 

Seamer 

Pocket  maker... 
Pocket  maker. . . 

Piecer 

Serger 

Press  operator, 

hardware. 
Baster 


Finisher,  chil- 
dren's clothing. 

Seamer 

Entrv  clerk, 
leather  goods. 

Baster.... 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Button  sewer.... 

Operator 

Baster 

Operator 

Packer,  biscuits. 

Stitcher 

Baster 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Seamer 

Pocket  maker. . . 

Button  sewer. . . 

Examiner 

Operator 

Presser 

Forewoman, 


Baster 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand; 

children's 

clothing. 

nothing 

Presser 

Finisher 


Clerk,  depart- 
ment store. 

Seamstress 

Baster 

Button  i 

Feller... 

Ck»thlng, 

Feller... 

Baster... 


216 

aoo 

235 

aoo 

285 

300 
300 
300 
288 
200 
300 
288 
300 

300 

210 

300 
ISO 

300 
300 

275 

300 
288 
280 
250 
200 
270 
205 
300 

300 
275 
300 
250 
225 
294 
300 

282 
276 


300 
216 
270 
275 
300 

200 
200 
305 
300 
290 
75 
120 


6162 
250 
S15 
250 
380 

355 
350 
360 
460 
460 
200 
384 
300 

200 

175 

350 
200 

350 
460 

410 

350 
336 
245 
300 
260 
420 
480 
350 

375 
420 
400 
333 
262 
350 
350 

325 
250 


450 
225 
475 
460 
500 

200 
365 
400 
400 
385 
00 
60 


3 

2 
4 

5 

6 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

3 

3 

4 

3 


5 
3 

4 
4 
6 
3 
6 
4 

6 

4 
4 
(•) 
4 
4 
0 

3 
2 


"! 

6 

3 

3 
3 


No.. 

i'i. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


(•) 

k 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes 
Yes 


S 


(•1. 


Laborer.. 
Laborer. 


50 
70 

64 
40 
80 
70 
76 
70 
50 
80 

60 

72 

70 
80 

80 

60 
54 
70 
80 
60 
55 
40 
60 

55 
20 
50 

53 
40 

(•) 
60 


60 
12 


Dead... 
Baster.. 


Bii 

Dead 

Carpenter. 
Laborer... 


Wa 

Tailor 

Laborer... 

Saloon 

keeper. 
Carpenter. 


Dead- 
Dead.. 

Cleric.. 
Away. 


Dead 

Laborer... 

Dead 

Laborer... 
Machinist. 

Dead 

Laborer... 


Deai*.^ 


Cooper... 
Laborer., 
Laborer.. 
Laborer., 

Dead 

Idle 

Dead 


Laborer... 
Teamster. 


Peddler... 
Laborer..., 

Painter,! 


Yes. 


Dead..... 
Ctothli«. 


Work. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Work.' 

Hoi 

Hoi 

Hoi 

Hoi 

Hoi 


Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home 

Work! 
Home. 
Home. 
Hoi 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home 

Work 

Home. 

Home. 
Hoi 


Hoi 
Hone. 

Home. 

Hoi 
Home. 


•  Not  reported. 
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iDoome  of  funlly  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
inn 
and 
In- 
oome 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chfl- 
dzen 
16 
and 
over. 

Bent 
past 
year. 

Bar 
capita 
week- 
ly In- 
oome 

of 
f^- 

uy. 

Clitldienora«B»- 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

EamiBBi  of— 

Other. 

Fam- 

Uy 

com* 

ber. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

.... 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
3 
1 
2 

2 

1 
3 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 
2 

5 

7 
5 
2 

4 

7 
2 
8 
5 
6 
6 
3 
7 

8 

4 

2 

4 

7 
5 

7 

10 
3 

8 
8 
7 
7 
5 
9 

3 

7 
8 
11 
3 

4 
5 

6 
9 

12 
6 

5 

5 
8 

4 
4 
3 
1 
3 

3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

4 

3 

1 
3 

3 

4 

2 

4 
2 
4 
3 
4 
4 
2 
3 

2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

3 
3 

6 

4 

4 

4 
4 

S240 
392 
IfiO 

S126 

S20 
120 

S162 
600 

715 
250 
880 

607 
360 
1,185 
676 
450 
890 
384 
300 

1,360 

575 

360 
800 

360 
1,776 

410 

725 
336 
605 
300 
400 
900 
480 
500 

375 
429 
550 
333 
262 
950 
1,515 

325 
200 

1,195 
935 

1.065 

1,185 
120 

$48 

"*i2* 
"iw 

70 

"'336' 

96 

24 
120 

"'m 

154 
""28 

150 
13 

"75' 
5 

$606 

1,012 

865 

262 

1,320 

1,407 
540 
2,133 
1,346 
1,105 
1,350 
1,370 
810 

2,246 

800 

360 
1,000 

900 
l,n6 

630 

1,300 
543 

1.201 

1.350 
595 

1,473 
980 
635 

725 

992 

1.050 

88/ 

382 

1.050 

1.590 

825 
791 

1,820 
1.6M 

1,366 

1,820 
486 

"$i33* 
"*266* 

"*566' 
"392* 

"*468' 
"*242' 

*586* 
300 

20 

$84 

144 
166 
106 
120 

O.H. 

00 
O.H. 
O.H. 

96 
O.H. 
O.H. 

96 

O.H. 

O.H. 

84 
108 

84 
87 

O.H. 

72 
O.H. 
O.H. 
120 
72 
72 
72 
90 

O.H. 
O.H. 

84 
102 
84 
72 
270 

84 
O.H. 

204 
120 

ao4 

84 
180 

$2.29 
2.78 
3.33 
2.52 
6.35 

3.87 
5.19 
6.13 
6.18 
3.64 
4.33 

IM 

5.40 

3.85 

3.37 
4.81 

2.47 
6.83 

1.73 

2.31 
3.48 
2.80 
3.25 
1.63 
4.05 
3.77 
1.36 

4.65 
2.73 
2.52 
1.55 
2.46 
5.06 
6.12 

2.64 
1.60 

2.98 
6.94 

6.26 

&oe 

1.17 

224 
226 

226 

227 

440 
800 

***7e6' 
eoo 

665 
460 
650 
450 

800 

225 

228 

1 

1 

1 

229 

190 

230 

1 
.... 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
.... 

231 

232 

90 

233 

234 

286 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

60 

236 

287 

238 

289 

1 
1 

200 

6 

249 

2 

1 

620 

241 

243 

1 
3 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
.... 

175 

100 

213 

300 

147 
16 

310 
90 
95 

244 

245 

2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
2 
... 

2 

336 
740 

''456* 
600 

246 

"46* 

247 
748 
219 

260 

135 

2S1 

200 
600 
600 
600 

252 

3 
3 

4 

.... 
3 

1 
.... 

1 

60 

253 

254 

54 

120 

256 

256 

100 

257 

2 
3 

3 

1 
'2' 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

268 

360 
428 

600 

460 

300 

160 
106 

125 
260 

269 

200 

261 

262 

268 

1 
1 

135 
36 

264 

S 



330 

266 

5  Oocnpatlon  not  taported. 
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366 
2ff7 

268 
200 

370 

2n 

272 

373 
374 
375 
376 

377 

378 

370 

280 
281 
282 
283 
284 


285 

286 
287 


200 
301 


Gennan,  F. 
German,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 

German,  F. 

Oennan,  F. 

Polish,  F... 

Polish,  F... 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Polish,  F... 

German,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 

German,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 


German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 


42 

-^ 

20 

18 

24 

20 
21 

24 

18 

3 

20 

22 

18 

38 

20 

22 

18 

20 

35 

23 

28 

20 

28 

18 
21 

18 

26 

21 

16 

18 
21 
18 
22 

41 

21 

18 
22 

22 

18 
122 

18 

25 

22 
25 

18 

26 

23 

18 

25 

23 

25 

4 

10 

16 

10 

3 

10 

2 

10 

28 

10 

18 

10 

25 

10 

28 

10 

5 

10 

17 

10 

17 

10 

20 

10 

dusters. 

Pocket  maker. . . 

Wrapper,  yeast. 

Operator 

Baster 

Wrapper,  yeast. 

Saleswoman, 
drugs. 

Domestic 

Feller 

Clerk,    publish- 
ing. 

SUtcher 

Buttonhole 
maker,  mach. 

Stenographer.... 

Checkman,crack- 
ers. 

Clerk,    chewing 

•    gum. 

Clerk,  electric  CO. 

Operator,    chil- 
dren's clothing. 

Seamer 

Seamer 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Labeler,    dgar- 
boxfBict. 

Button  sewer... 

Bi  swer... 

O]  

O]  

B<  ler 

Bj  

O]  

O]  

8c  ling.... 

P<  aker... 

Ol^.-v„.,  shirt- 
waists. 

Finisher 

Forewoman,  fin- 
ishers. 

Pocket  maker. . . 

Joiner 

Pocket  maker. . . 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Seamstress 

Sleeve     maker, 
children's  dotb- 

Scrger 

Ol>erator 

Trimmer 

Baster 

Fhiisher 

Seamstress 

Buttonhole 


— 

^ — 

- 

270 

260 

6 

300 

310 

4 

300 

380 

6 

300 

400 

7 

230 

315 

8 

206 

240 

2 

206 

155 

2 

206 

200 

3 

120 

100 

(•) 

290 

700 

(») 

282 

376 

(«) 

300 

400 

3 

300 

303 

« 

276 

368 

0 

300 

400 

14 

288 

425 

12 

2eo 

430 

3 

260 

430 

5 

280 

260 

4 

300 

180 

6 

310 

330 

(•) 

300 

330 

• 

290 

280 

3 

240 

325 

7 

100 

50 

270 

540 

5 

270 

275 

4 

206 

416 

6 

290 

220 

3 

200 

160 

8 

290 

330 

11 

216 

144 

4 

120 

146 

8 

295 

410 

4 

270 

430 

0 

255 

420 

11 

24 

12 

7 

280 

220 

7 

102 

128 

1 

175 

203 

5 

288 

300 

1 

280 

285 

5 

225 

263 

4 

30O 

318 

5 

275 

250 

5 

300 

400 

4 

250 

350 

5 

70 

75 

A 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
(«) 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes, 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


es. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


60 
(«) 

80 
80 

80 

80 
80 

80 
75 
80 

75 

80 
85 
80 
70 
70 
10 
85 
80 
70 

72 
81 

72 
72 
63 
50 
25 
10 
00 
60 


Drajrman. 
Laborer... 


Driver. 


Idle. 


Dead. 


jcarpenter.. 

Laborer 

Tracklayer 

Dead 

Dead 

Laborer 


Dead.. 
Dead.. 


Cleaner,  car 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Dead 

Shoemaker. 
Machinist.. 


Laborer... 

Deserter... 

Teamster . 

Dead 

Incapec... 

Laborer... 

Affent,  sew- 
ing ma- 
QhbMi. 


Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Dead. 

Home. 

Home 

Home. 

Home. 

Home.' 

Home. 

i 

Home. 


Home. 


Home. 


Dead. 

Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 


Home. 
Work 
Home. 
Work 
Dead. 
Home. 
Home. 


a  Not  reported. 


b  Including  2  other  memban. 
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1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

7 

3 

2 

4 
2 
2 
3 

7 

2 
4 

5 

7 

5 
5 

0 

12 

7 

8 
6 
6 
10 

0 

0 
5 

3 
6 

4 
4 

6 

5 

4 

6 

4 
3 

4 

7 

3 
5 

•600 
320 

150 

S90 

H91 
1,405 

605 
1,644 

2,661 

1,580 

440 

1,015 
605 
500 
771 

2,690 

290 
1,740 

9180 

28 

82 

70 
200 

75 

176 
96 

1 

3 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 
1 

900 
550 
330 

175 
80 

105 
15 

4 
1 

3 

2 

1 

450 

2 

1 

180 

560 

2 

1 
1 
3 
3 
3 

1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

^7 
3 
4 
6 
5 

7 
«6 
7 
3 
5 
6 
5 

3 
3 

4 
5 
3 

2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 

300 
100 

■356* 
270 

465 
■  '460* 

12 

220 

602 

906 

1,050 

285 
263 
1,068 
260 
558 
350 
76 

26 
'  '26' 

"m 

S225 
38 

1 

100 

3 
1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 

700 

52 

40 

2 
2 
2 

300 
2,000 

160 

91,271 

9100 

1,815 

403 

745 

1,044 

868 

2,661 

618 

2,083 

1,006 

1,152 



1,415 

1.000 

605 

1,221 

2,765 

930 

G40 

2,396 

338 

545 

660 

1,356 

1,470 

**"i74' 
"466* 

760 
1,015 

290 

558 

835 

2,075 

O.H. 

94.89 

O.H. 

4.90 

9156 

2.87 

O.H. 

5.32 

O.H. 

5.60 

O.H. 

4.80 

O.H. 

8.16 

O.H. 

3.40 

O.H. 

3.85 

72 

1.04 

180 

2.35 

O.H. 

5.01 

156 

1.38 

O.H. 

0.22 

144 
84 
06 
132 
180 

.03 
3.40 
3.17 
4.35 
5.65 

72 
192 
O.H. 
72 
84 
O.H. 
180 

2.06 
3.90 
4.20 
1.86 
2.15 
2.68 
7.98 

aoB 


260 


270 


271 

273 

273 
274 
275 
276 

277 

278 

270 

280 
281 
282 
283 
284 


286 
287 
288 
280 
200 
201 


c  Including  1  otber  member. 
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The  father. 


The  single  woman. 


Membership  of 
£unily. 


Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


292 
283 
294 

295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 

303 
304 
305 
306 
307 

308 
309 

210 
311 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 


Age. 


Occupation  or 
industry. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Earn 
ings 
past 

year. 


Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
worlL 


Can 
read 
and 
write, 


Oocopation  or  oon> 
ditlonof— 


Mos. 
school 

at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
I'olish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 

Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 

Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 

Polish,  F... 
Scand.,  F.. 


312  Lettish,  F.. 

313  I  Scotch,  F.. 


319 
320 
321 

322 

323 


Bohem.,  F. 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 

German,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 


324  Italian,  F.. 

325  German,  F. 


27A 

42 

20 

27 
24 
15 
16 
19 
36 
8 
15 

27 

18 
18 
17 
15 

24 
17 


25 


314 

Hebrew,  F.. 

24 

315  1  German,  F.. 

24 

316 

Polish,  F... 

25 

317 

German,  F.. 

38 

318 

Bohem.,  F.. 

29 

Flap  maker 

Button  sewer... 
Wire  insulator, 
electric. 

Finisher 

Cellar  maker 

Button  sewer... 

19  '  Operator 

19     Baster 

19  j  Baster 

19  I  Button  sewer... 

19  j  Mangier,     laun- 
dry. 

19  !  Baster 

19     Upholster,  chairs 


19 
19 

I  19 
\  19 

{\l 

I  19 

I  20 
19 
21 
19 

^21 
19 


\< 


36 

18 


36 

18 
21 


Pocket  maker. . 
Pocket  maker. . . 
Photographer... 

Stitcher,  gloves. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Operator 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 


Stitcher 

Clerk,  mail  order. 

Tel.  operator 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Operator 

Milliner 

Matcher,    shoe 

making. 

Baster 

Operator 

Operator 

Baster 

Button  sewer... 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Clothing 

Clerk;  mail  order 

Forewoman 

Stripper,  tobacco 


Finisher 

Picture  -  frame 
maker. 

21  I  Stitcher 

Picture  -  frame 

maker. 

Finisher 

Pocket  cutter... 
Pocket  cutter... 
Finisher 

22  Finisher 

19  I  Fly  .sewer 

22  '  Jomer 


280 
280 
280 

298 
250 
300 
290 
290 
186 
305 
300 


270 
300 
290 
312 

168 
300 

290 
260 


280 
300 

150 
270 

290 
300 
270 

235 

300 
300 
290 
290 
300 

310 
310 
310 
275 

150 
300 

300 
300 

290 
2S0 

27H 


$580 
250 


325 
330 
400 
500 
350 
165 
350 
425 

302 
334 
400 
430 
364 

196 
600 

350 
308 


870 
375 

175 
250 

480 
450 
270 

300 
250 
250 
303 
425 
400 

500 
450 
575 
322 

250 
400 

500 
400 

225 
310 
392 


300  I  350 

300  310 

300  I  380 

290  450 


6 
5 
5 

"^ 

5 
6 
5 

4 
3 
6 

5 
5 
5 
6 
(«) 


(») 


4 

5 

17 

(«) 

(«) 

6 


Yes.  65 
Yes.  70 
Yes.    54 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes.. 

Yes. 


I 


Yes 

Yes 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes.i 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yw.l 
Yes.i 
Yes.! 

Y€S. 

Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(«) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

(«) 

(«) 
(«) 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Idle 

Incapac 

Dead 


(») 
75 
70 
63 
70 
80 
50 
70 

45 
60 
30 
36 
(«) 

% 

40 
110 


65 
90 

60 
60 

72 
70 
65 

70 
70 
70 
70 
63 
(«) 

50 
40 

40 

65 
75 


Lumber... 

Idle 

Teamster.. 

Laborer... 

LabOTer... 

Carpenter.. 

Moider,iroo 

Dead... 


Dead... 
Lab<H^er. 

Idle 

Finisher.... 
Chisler 

brass. 
Laborer.. 
Laborer 

Away — 
Buttonhole 

maker, 

hand. 

Presser 

Dead 


|storekeeper 
I -Car  repairer 
Shoemaker. 


Lumber 

Idle 


« 


Dead.. 
Dead.. 


Bonchmak- 
er,  cigar. 


Cabinet- 
maker. 


Laborer. 

Deserter.... 
Incapac. 


Dew). 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home.' 
Home.' 
Home.' 
Home.  I 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


Home. 
Work 

Home. 

Home. 

Dead. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


a  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
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CHIC  AGO— Continued . 


( 
I 

<i 
1 

1 

3 

"3 
4 

1 

2 
2 

I 
2 

1 

1 

1 
.... 

1 

1 

3 
0 

2 

1 

.... 

1 
3 
2 
3 

4 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
.... 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

9 

1 

5 

2 

9 

1 

10 

1 

5 

3 

5 

2 

9 

2 

7 

3 

4 

2 

8 

1 

7 

1 

8 

2 

9 

2 

10 

2 

5 

1 

5 

2 

7 

1 

e6 

2 

3 

2 

9 

3 

5 

2 

7 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

6 

4 

6 

3 

7 

4 

7 

3 

6 

2 

3 

2 

4 

S105 

$500 

100 

750 

350 

475 

12 

500 

125 

385 

430 

100 

525 

90 

610 

ieo 

580 

52 

400 

43 

300 

680 

91 

65 

70 

S400 

GOO 

750 

350 

100 

105 

180 

738 

167 

750 

350 

2 
2 
b  Never  came  to  the  United  States. 


»,280 
250 
288 

f250 

300 

44 

325 
330 
775 
500 
350 
625 
630 
825 

"475 
168 
144 

787 
694 
400 
430 
736 

■'■232' 

196 
1,140 

180 

350 
616 

108 

370 
375 

40 
3 

425 



930 

172 

570 

•15 

500 

1.485 

168 

936 

84 

1,985 

1,191 

176 

1,660 

70 

927 

23 

660 



830 

1 

M,530 
550 
437 

925 

805 
2,043 
1,131 

975 
1,010 
1,060 

925 

''ii98' 

787 
1,309 

400 
1,432 
1,368 

■'**62" 

819 
1,440 

"346 

453 
1,387 

"126 

545 
778 

1,025 

1,852 

935 

310 

600 



1,653 

1,305 

1,985 

2,272 

419 

2,470 

250 

1,300 

80 

660 

J80 

830 

1 

O.H. 

OH. 

S60 

96 
OH. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

84 
O.H. 

144 

66 

240 

96 

78 

O.H. 

120 

O.H. 

84 

120 
192 


O.H. 
O.H. 

300 

O.H. 

96 

192 
O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 


72 
O.H. 


$7.36 
3.53 
2.10 

1.98 
3.10 
4.37 
2.18 
3.75 
3.88 
2.26 
2.54 

3.78 
3.15 
1.10 
3.44 
2.92 

1.68 
5.54 

1.74 
3.81 


1.75 
4.99 

2.19 

7.12 

2.57 

3.85 
6.36 

4.1s 

6.36 

6.24 

6.79 

4.17 

4.23 
3.99 


292 
293 
294 

295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 


304 
305 
306 
307 

308 
309 

310 
311 


312 
313 

314 

316 

316 

317 
318 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 
325 


e  looluding  1  other  member. 
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The  father. 


The  single  woman. 


Membership  of 

ftonily. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


326 
327 


329 


330 
331 


333 

334 

335 

336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 

344 
345 

346 

347 

348 
340 
350 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 


Bobem.,  F.. 

FoUsh,  F.... 

Gennan,  F.. 

Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F., 
German,  F., 

Bohem.,  F., 

Bohem.,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F., 
Bohem.,  F., 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F., 
Bohem.,  F., 
Polish,  F..., 
Polish,  F..., 
Scand.,  F.. 

German,  F., 
Croatian,  F. 

Polish,  F... 

Bohem.,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 


Yre. 

in 

U.S. 


356  Scand.,  F... 

357  I  Scand.,  F... 

368  English,  F.. 
350  Magyar.  F.. 
360     IrSi,  F 


361  Bohem.,  F.. 

362  '  £ng.Cao.,F 

863  .  Polish,  F.... 


Age 


30 


26 


19 

22 
19 
23 
19 

28 
20 

20 
20 

20 
20 

20 

20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 

22 

f  20 

22 


22 
25 
r20 
\23 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 

21 

21 

21 
/21 

23 
.r  21 
1\23  I 
'21  ' 


124 


Oocupation  or 
indust 


dustry. 


Collar  maker.... 

Collar  maker.... 

Operator 

Operator 

Clerk,  dry  goods. 

Operator 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Hatrframe  maker 

Forewoman,  fin- 
ishers. 

Button  sewer... 

Pocket  maker. . . 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Button  sewer... 

Baster 

Clothing 

Operator 

Operator 

Fmisher 

Baster 

Wire  insulator, 
electric. 

Operator,  corsets 

Seamer 

Fhilsher 

Ftalsher 

Laundress 


Baster 

Seamstress 

Pocket  maker. . . 

Baster 

Baster 

Operator 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Button  sewer . . . 

Cleaner,  car 

Pocket  maker. . . 

Baster 

Saleswoman, 
dep't  store. 

Feller 

Operator,  chil- 
dren's cloth. 

Baster 

Button  sewer. . . 

Finisher 

Shoes 

Pocket  maker. . 

Seamstress 

Seamstress 

Manner,  em- 
ploymen  t 
agency. 

Seamer 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


300 

300 
280 
300 
300 

305 
300 

275 
300 

275 
270 

30 

305 

280 
285 
275 
300 
300 
270 
280 
300 

216 
220 
250 
250 
300 

250 
222 
300 
210 
300 
300 
300 

300 
310 
270 
260 
265 

266 
210 

258 
100 
276 
300 
234 
282 
282 
250 


290 


Earn- 
ings 
past 

year. 


$450 

325 
300 
330 
250 

550 
532 

490 
400 

460 
320 

12 

150 

325 
350 
320 
520 
350 
325 
326 
40O 

180 
200 
208 
208 
300 

294 
296 
450 
386 
425 
480 


390 
480 
450 
265 
370 

380 


300 
65 
345 
500 
340 
470 
525 
125 


Yrs. 

since 
beghi- 

nfng 
work. 


8 
5 
9 
5 

11 
7 

4 

(«) 

4 
5 

2 

6 

7 
6 
6 
5 
6 
3 
6 
5 

i? 

2 
5 

8 
10 
6 
8 


490  >    10 


Can 

read 

and 

write. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
(«) 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes.  I 


Occapatkm  orooti- 
ditionof — 


Mos. 
school 

at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Father. 


80 


(Knife-han- 
dle maker. 

^  JLaborer.... 


60 
80 

70 
40 

70 


« 


Cabinet- 
maker. 
Carpenter.. 


Away... 

Trunk  mak- 
er. 

Storekeeper 

Sta.    engi- 
neer. 

Dead 

Dead 

Dead 

Idle 

Laborer 

Salesman . . 
Trimmer. . . 
Carpenter.. 

Idle 

Tailor 


{Laborer. . . 
Laborer... 


[Cabinet- 
maker. 


Molder,iron 


Motlier. 


HoQie. 

Home, 

Home. 

Home. 

H(Hne. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home., 
Home. 
Home.' 
Home. 
HiBne. 


Home.! 


Home. 


Dead 

Home. 
Dead. 
Home. 

Dead. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


Home. 


a  Not  reported. 


fr  Including  I  other  mem  ber. 
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CHICAOO — Continued. 


Membenhip  of  famUy. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 

and 

in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chfl- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 

of 
fam« 

iiy. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Fam- 
ily 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

Id 
and 
over. 

Fa. 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children — 

num- 
ber. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

3 

1 

3 
2 

2 

2 

4 
2 
5 
2 
3 
2 
4 
3 

2 
3 

4 

2 

2 
3 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

1 

I 
1 
3 

3 
6 

4 

5 

8 

4 

7 

8 
3 

7 
5 

4 

bS 

9 
4 

10 
7 

10 
6 
6 
6 

8 
6 

11 

3 

5 

4 
2 

68 
8 
9 
7 
5 

5 
2 

4 
3 
6 

6 
7 

8 

3 

4 

3 
3 

4 

2 

4 
4 

1 

4 

6 
2 

7 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 

3 
4 

6 

2 

3 
2 

1 

3 
4 
3 
2 
3 

2 

1 

3 
3 
2 

3 
6 

5 

$290 

222 

225 
675 

$775 

630 

800 

657 

1,220 
400 

1,290 
710 

12 

280 

1,860 

780 

1,442 

1,092 

590 

725 

1,458 

1,000 

.    380 
716 

1,190 

836 

690 

1,180 

390 

390 
905 
1,038 
640 
665 

800 
333 

300 

65 

1,095 

1,390 

2,282 
1,230 

$11 

250 
e35 

*396* 
150 

'ios* 

558 


**3i* 
'is' 

316 
***486' 

.'.'.,/.'. 
500 

80 

$1,065 

882 

1,025 

1,332 

1,356 
448 

1,690 
1,720 

262 

645 

2,046 
1.176 
2,052 
1,792 
1,186 
1,758 
2,016 
1,254 

828 
1,091 

1,640 

836 

964 

1,180 

421 

840 
1,610 
2,026 

640 
1,310 

800 
333 

831 

466 

1,096 

1.890 
2,282 

1,862 

$400 
644 

70 
200 

'  "m 

44 

217 
640 
234 

■*2i7' 
164 

82 

$102 

96 

132 

192 

216 
72 

144 
108 

O.H. 

90 

96 
O.H. 
O.H. 

84 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 
60 

O.H. 

42 

192 
72 
66 

166 

90 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

120 
144 

192 
66 
144 

O.H. 
216 

O.H. 

$4.10 

2.12 

4.93 

3.66 

3.26 
2.87 

4.64 
6.62 

1.26 

1.55 

4.37 
6.65 
3.95 
4.92 
2.28 
6.63 
6.46 
4.02 

1.99 
3.50 

2.87 

6.36 

3.67 
6.67 
4.05 

2.02 
3.87 
4.33 
1.48 
5.04 

3.08 
3.20 

4.00 
2.92 
a  61 

6.06 
6.27 

448 

326 

130 

327 

328 

1 

2 

1 
1 

329 

125 

330 

48 

400 
750 

331 

2 

332 

1 
1 
1 
2 

260 

333 

334 

1 
2 

2 

1200 

130 

186 

335 
336 

337 

.... 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

300 
500 
500 
850 

160 
200 
96 
75 

337 

339 

340 

341 

342 

1 

1 
1 

250 

448 
375 

300 

4 

343 

2 

2 

344 

346 

2 

2 

1 

1 

150 

346 

347 

364 

348 

349 

350 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

350 
630 
672 

100 
60 

351 

352 

353 

364 

176 

355 

1 

1 

366 

367 

1 

1 

'325* 

387 
66 

144 

358 
359 

1 

360 

1 

361 

382 

1 

1 

662 

363 

e  Amount  received  from  steel  works  Ibr  ii^ury  to  son's  finger. 
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Table  XXYH.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

CHICAGO— Concluded. 


Fam< 
lly 

num- 
ber. 


964 

365 


367 
368 
369 
370 
371 

372 


873 

874 
875 

876 
377 

378 

379 


381 
382 

383 
384 
385 
386 
387 


391 
392 
393 


395 
396 
397 
398 


400 
401 


The  father. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Scand.,  F... 
Hebrew,  P.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. . 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
Bohem.,  F. . 
Am.,  colored 

Polish,  F.... 


Bohem.,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Polish,  F... 

Dutch,  F... 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Polish,  F... 
Scand.,  F.. 
German,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Scand.,  F.. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
Scand.,  F.. 
German,  F. 


German,  F. 

German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
Scand.,  F.. 

Scand.,  F.. 


American.. 
German,  F. 


Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 


40 


37 


The  single  woman. 


Age. 


26 

29 

10 
29 
36 
25 
34 

5 
5 
5 


32 


21 
36 
22 

22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
24 
26 
22 
25 
25 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
r23 
\26 
24 
24 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
26 
26 
26 
27 
27 
27 
28 


r 

(30 
29 
31 
32 
33 


34 


Occupation  or 
industry. 


Clerk,  store. . . 

Seamer 

Operator 

Pocket  maker. 

Baster 

Forewoman... 

Baster 

Marker,  shirts. 

Operator 

Operator 

Baster 

Clerk,  mail  order. 

Baster 

Finisher 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Finisher 

Seamstress 

FeUer 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Collar  maker... 

Tile  layer,  mos^c 

Finisher 

Operator 

Pocket  maker. . . 

Collar  maker 

Examiner 

Baster 

Baster 

Baster 

Forewoman, 
boys'  clothing. 

Machine  opera- 
tor, knitting. 

Tacker,  hand.... 

Baster 

Operator 

Seamer 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Coat  maker, 
children's 
clothing. 

Finisher 

Stitcher 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


250 
200 
200 

230 
208 
290 
300 
180 
280 
195 
195 
280 
270 
300 
270 
300 
300 
300 
210 
252 
200 
290 
240 
300 
240 
125 

240 
250 
300 
289 
300 
300 
300 
260 
220 
234 


264 

240 
264 
207 
300 
100 

294 


250 
300 


Earn- 
ings 
past 

year. 


1375 
336 
220 

350 
225 
480 
475 
250 
375 
175 
175 
370 
380 
400 
300 
100 
508 
475 
250 
420 
188 
411 
300 
375 
300 
187 


308 

360 
496 
405 
410 
150 

736 


294 
460 


Yrs. 
since 

begin- 
ning 

work. 


5 
20 
6 

7 
2 
2 

7 

12 
11 
7 
8 
8 
5 
7 
10 
11 
9 
10 
14 
3 
3 
3 


425 
290 

10 

330 

2 

468 

8 

450 

12 

660 

12 

500 

14 

320 

11 

320 

11 

284 

9 

327 

8 

18 
17 
18 
18 
(«) 

16 


Can 

read 

and 

write. 


Yes, 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
(«) 

Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Mos. 
school 


at- 
tend- 
ance. 


90 
90 
70 

100 


60 
60 
50 
80 
90 
90 


80 
70 
50 
50 
70 
63 
50 
50 
50 
50 

60 

90 
93 
70 
70 
54 
70 
80 
100 


40 

40 
60 
70 
80 

56 

72 


Membership  of 

family. 


Occupation  or  ood- 
dition  of— 


Father. 


-Rigger,  gas. 

Peddler, 

junk. 

Incapac. 

DeadTT.. 


Trimmer.. 

Dead 

Dead 

Dead 


Janitor. . 


Dead. 


Laborer., 

Dead. 

Dead. 

Dead. 

Dead. 


Mother. 


jcarpenter. 
Laborer. . . 

Dead 

Laborer. . . 


Dead 

Small  work 
Fhiisher.... 

Pilot 

Laborer 

Dead 

Dead 

Watchman. 

Dead 

Tanner 

Incapac 


Incapac. 


Dead 

Dead 

Dead 

Electrician. 

Cabinet- 
maker. 

Incapac 

Picture- 
frame 
maker. 


Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home, 
llome. 
H<Hne. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 


HozTtt. 

Work 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 

Dead. 

Away. 

Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Dead. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 


Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 


Home. 
Dead. 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  XXVn.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

BOCHSSTEB. 


Italian,  F.. 
Oeniian,N. 
German,  F. 
PoUflh,  F... 

Hebrew,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Oerman,N. 
German,  F. 

German,  N. 

German,  F. 

German,  F. 

German,  N. 
Italian,  F.. 
Polish,  F... 

German,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

German,  N. 

German,  F. 

German,  F. 

German,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 
German,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 


13 


36 


28 


27 


28 


36 


12 


23 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

17 

16 

17 

16 

18 

16 

118 

r  16 

\18 

I  16 

\18 

16 

18 
19 
22 
16 
18 
20 
16 
18 
20 
22 
16 
18 
22 
/16 
\19 
16 
10 
21 
16 
19 
22 
24 
16 
19 

23 

16 

20 


Basting  puller... 

Operator 

Liner,  shoes 

Finisher 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Baster 

Padder 

Padder 

Small  work 

Small  work 

Ticket  sewer 

Ticket  sewer 

Sleeve  maker 

Clerk,  store 

Pad  maker 

Button  maker... 
Film  developer, 

Kodak  Co. 
Button  carder... 

Finisher 

Seamstress 

Canvas  maker... 

Small  work 

Operator 

Canvas  maker... 
Button  sewer . . . 

Baster 

Operator 

Operator 

Stitcher 

Baster 

Baster 

Edge  turner 

Padder 

Baster 

Seamstress 

Operator 

Saleswoman 

Tacker,  machine 

Trimmer 

Baster 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

(Operator 
Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Marker 

Finisher 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Turner 

Baster 

Finisher 

Hand  sewer 

Finisher 


84 
228 
275 
288 
225 

125 
298 
275 
300 
300 
250 
250 
282 
284 
125 
262 
150 

125 
250 
300 
250 
237 
250 
250 
204 
275 
250 
300 
300 
300 
150 
300 
200 
275 
200 
275 
300 
275 
270 
150 
250 

225 

250 

250 


296 
250 

250 
250 
275 
225 
288 
275 
250 
54 
250 
200 
225 


S42 


375 
350 


200 
300 
207 
225 
250 
200 
250 
150 
284 
75 
376 
150 

100 
390 
468 
250 
294 
420 
275 
272 
415 
546 
200 
425 
400 
100 
275 
266 
313 
260 
275 
350 
500 
640 
100 
300 

300 

200 

375 


280 
373 

210 
335 
264 
280 
485 
340 
385 
45 
300 
200 
360 


2 
2 
3 
2 

3 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
3 
4 


2 
9 
2 
4 
6 
3 
4 
6 
9 

8 

It 

2 
5 
7 
2 
5 
8 
11 


6 


6 
3 
10 

10 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yea. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Laborer... 
Machinist. 

Preaser 

Laborer. . . 

Operator. . 

Labcffer. . . 

Idle 

Barber. . . . 

Preaser 

Presser 


First  bast  or  Home. 


Driver. 


Teamster. 

Carpenter. 

yMason 

Organist... 

Janitor. . 


Peddler. 


Dead.. 


Work. I 
Home.' 
Work . 
Hoiii«. 

Home. 


Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 


JLaborer. 

Idle 

Tinner. . 


Home. 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


)^  Presser 

Fireman.., 
Baster 


Home. 
Home. 
Home. 


a  Including  1  other  member. 
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BOCHESTEB. 


2 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

.... 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

3 

2 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 



2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 



1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 
1 

7 
6 
9 

2 

7 

3 

8 

3 

6 

3 

5 

4 

7 

3 

11 

5 

12 

4 

7 

4 

alO 

3 

10 

2 

7 

5 

7 

4 

6 

4 

9 

4 

10 

5 

9 

3 

8 

5 

11 

2 

6 

3 

7 

4 

11 

668 
500 
760 

fiOO 
360 

S195 

100 

162 

eoo 

686 
360 

730 

300 

690 

760 
684 
260 

460 

220 

160 

300 

230 

60 

400 

35 

225 

683 

300 

375 
360 

660 

857 
625 
775 
1,566 
701 

1,783 

1,652 

1,608 

1,025 

375 

1,457 

1,765 
1,200 

835 

1,583 

970 

1,903 
725 
766 
980 


SIO 


74 


10 


10 


237 
2 


15 

3 
156 
27 
30 


1,139 
1,137 
1,100 

1,060 

1,281 

625 

siio 

1,375 

160 

2,252 

664 

1,061 

407 

2,523 

415 

1,953 

480 

2,200 

713 

1,785 

461 

1,279 

1,954 

2,217 

760 

1,360 

1,115 

1,883 

484 

965 

2,341 

208 

1,106 

190 

1,375 

304 

1,310 

380 

O.H. 
O.H, 
O.H. 

3.13 
3.64 
2.35 

252 

2.91 

O.H. 

3.08 

114 

2.00 

240 

5.29 

O.H. 

6.19 

210 

1.85 

O.H. 

4.04 

O.H. 

5.37 

O.H. 

4.23 

O.H. 

3.43 

132 

3.51 

O.H. 

5.37 

O.H. 

7.11 

300 

2.88 

O.H. 

2.14 

210 

4.02 

O.H. 

2.37 

O.H. 

4.09 

O.H. 

3.64 

O.H. 

3.78 

O.H. 

2.29 

9 
10 


12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 


20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
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BOCHESTEB— Continued. 


31 


35 


51 


52 


55 


56 


Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

1 
22 
5 
19 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

1 
24 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
Polish,  P.... 
Scotch,  N... 

28 
27 
24 

German,  N.. 

Italian,  F... 

20 

Hebrew,  F.. 

25 

Hebrew,  F.. 

4 

German,  F. . 

21 

German,  F.. 

26 

Polish,  F.... 

21 

Hebrew  F.. 

1 

German,  F . . 

55 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

9 
29 
23 
32 
26 

Polish,  F.... 

18 

Dutch,  F.... 

27 

German,  F.. 

55 

German,  N. , 

German,  N.. 

German,  F.. 

23 

German,  F.. 

37 

Hebrew.  F.. 

16 

18 

^    21 

\  19 

)  ^^ 

I  20 

/  ^7 
\20 

i  ^7 
\20 


20 

>  21 

\28 

123 
jl7 
\  28 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 

21 
18 
21 
23 

25 
18 
23 
25 
19 
19 
19 

21 
24 
19 

22 


Baster 

Baster 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Baster 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Button  sewer... 

Operator 

Operator 

Bookkeepe  r, 
plumbing. 

Paper  cutter, 
Novelty  Co. 

Operator 

Shader,  buttons. 

Operator 

Sleeve  maker 

Button  hole 
maker,  hand. 

Bookkeeper 

Finisher 

Hand  sewer 

Operator 

Finisher 

Lacquerer,  op- 
tical goods. 

Lacquerer,  op- 
tical goods. 

Operator 

Operator 

Baster 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Ticket  sewer 

Operator 

Stenographer.... 

Finisher 

Button  hole 
maker,  hand. 

First  baster 

Clerk,  dry  goods. 

Operator 

Home  button- 
hole maker. 

Operator 

Small  work 

Tacker,  machine. 

Button  sewer... 

Small  work 

Ticket  sewer.... 

First  baster 


Baster 

Seamstress 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand 
Clerk, dept. 

store. 


200 

$300 

4 

300 

300 

3 

200 

270 

3 

300 

220 

1 

225 

300 

2 

288 

225 

2A 

225 

240 

3 

200 

270 

3 

300 

364 

1 

75 

60 

3 

120 

100 

A 

288 

385 

4 

264 

184 

1 

300 

350 

5 

250 

335 

3 

300 

300 

6 

225 

225 

3 

200 

200 

4 

250 

375 

3 

288 

400 

6 

282 

343 

1 

300 

416 

6 

250 

390 

8 

200 

180 

3 

300 

400 

6 

250 

290 

2 

225 

210 

9 

288 

300 

3 

282 

420 

13 

225 

240 

2 

200 

235 

4 

250 

250 

2 

288 

260 

5 

300 

300 

2A 

225 

300 

5 

225 

285 

3 

250 

350 

7 

75 

60 

1^ 

291 

430 

6 

225 

173 

4 

200 

400 

11 

250 

375 

4 

250 

500 

9 

275 

400 

11 

250 

275 

4 

300 

325 

5 

200 

235 

4 

225 

200 

8 

250 

500 

11 

225 

300 

3 

300 

300 

6 

Yea. 

50 

Yes. 

40 

Yes. 

70 

Yea. 

60 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

70 

Yea. 

70 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

100 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

80 

Yea. 

80 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

70 

No 

Yes. 

20 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

90 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

40 

Yes. 

Yes.L 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

30 

Yes. 

GO 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

90 

Yes. 

90 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

100 

Yes. 

100 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

70 
70 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes, 


70 
80 


70 


Presser 

Presaer 

Dead 

Machinist. 
Operator. . 

Cigar  maker 
Machinist. 
Laborer. . . 
Steam  fitter 


Brick- 
maker. 

Joead 

Peddler... 

Cobbler... 
Isorter 


Tailor., 


Dead.. 


Away. 
\Dead.. 


Presser 

Contractor. 

Cobbler 

Dead 

Saloon 

keeper. 
Idle 


Box  maker. 


Dead.. 


Laborer 

Laborer.... 
Can  maker. 

Agent,  in- 
'   surance. 


Jobber. 


Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 


Home. 

Home. 

I 

Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work, 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


g  1  other  member. 
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BOCHESTER — Continued. 


I 

3 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

.... 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

1 
3 
1 
3 

1 

1 

2 
I 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

6 
10 
2 

1 
2 

7 
7 

2 
3 
3 
1 

5 

8 

8 

as 

4 

9 

3 

4 

3 

G 

2 

7 

2 

5 

6 

10 

3 

5 

5 

8 

5 

7 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

7 
9 
0 
8 
G 

1 

4 

2 

9 

4 

5 

3 

C 

2 

2 

5 

8 

3 

5 

4 

7 

$440 
500 

$150 

150 
IG 

500 
670 

1,000 
500 
340 
780 

525 

275 

195 
147 

63 
459 

500 

200 
312 

900 

229 
225 

450 
GOO 
250 

■i,"666' 

111 

1G5 

400 
120 
100 

C24 

416 

575 
550 

750 
750 

140 
150 

$300 
300 
270 

"$88 

220 
765 

134 
250 

939 

1,198 

270 

364 

4 

""40* 
117 

890 

934 

144 

635 

GO 

425 

40 

775 

65 

2,019 

10 

580 

1,775 

2,200 

1,740 
535 
250 
594 
900 

24 

""77* 
5 

IGO 

300 

C6 

635 

1,0G3 

5 

1,275 



800 
750 

935 

1,350 

$940 
816 
358 

1,129 
1,585 

2,138 

1,845 

650 

1,324 

$402 
■■"234' 

1.874 

1,078 

1,195 

605 

125 

1,142 

3,158 

1,052 

805 

1,775 

785 

2,200 

1,101 

2,214 

1,246 

577 

7G4 

2,4G0 

1.275 
185 

"*392" 

486 

1.359 

1,068 

1,G91 

495 

1,515 
1,450 

317 

1,G85 

414 

2,100 

O.H. 
$204 
O.H. 

192 
O.Il. 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 


240 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 


228 

O.H. 

276 
O.H. 
O.H. 

180 
O.H. 

108 

240 


O.H. 


260 
O.H. 


O.H. 


O.H. 


$3.01 
1.57 
3.44 

3.10 
4.35 

8.22 
4.43 
1.56 
3.18 


4.00 

5.18 

3.83 

1.83 
4.39 

6.07 


4.11 


5.83 
3.49 


6.48 


6.77 


26 
27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 


36 

36 

37 

38 
39 

40 


3.10 

41 

4.27 

42 

6.04 

43 

6.08 
2.GG 
1.85 
1.84 
7.88 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

2.34 

49 

2.90 

60 

61 


62 


63 
64 


£5 
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Table  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

BOCHESTSB— Concluded. 


Th«  father. 


The  single  woman. 


Membership  of 
fiamiiy. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 


Age. 


Occupation  or 
Industry. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 

begin- 
ning 

work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

$375 

5 

Yes. 

415 

6 

Yes. 

250 

4 

Yes. 

416 

10 

Yes. 

340 

5 

Yes. 

216 

7 

Yes. 

350 

6 

Yes. 

475 

5 

Yes. 

343 

6 

Yes. 

300 

5 

Yes. 

419 

8 

Yes. 

280 

4 

Yes. 

240 

4 

Yes. 

350 

6 

Yes. 

175 

2 

Yes. 

300 

4 

Yes. 

340 

6 

Yes. 

240 

10 

Yes. 

315 

7 

Yes. 

245 

18 

Yes. 

75 

6 

Yes. 

370 

8 

Yes. 

340 

4 

Yes. 

442 

9 

Yes. 

475 

13 

Yes. 

180 

6 

Yes. 

225 

10 

Yes. 

357 

8 

Yes. 

480 

14 

Yes. 

351 

5 

Yes. 

250 

8 

Yes. 

450 

31 

Yes. 

450 

30 

Yes. 

200 

5 

Yes. 

350 

5 

Yes. 

Occupation  or  con- 
dition of— 


Mos. 
school 

at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Father. 


Motber. 


57 


60 
61 

62 
63 

L  64 

65 

66 
67 


Hebrew,  F. 

Oerman,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
German,  N. 
German,  N. 

German  F. 
German,  F. 

Polish,  F... 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 


Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 

German,  F. 

German,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

English,  N. 

Dutch,  F... 
Hebrew,  F. 


40 


24 

26 

,32 

I  21 

125 

22 

22 

26 

22 

28 

23 
27 
26 

30 

f  45 
\  50 
r  20 
\18 


Finisher 

Finisher 

Operator 

Operator 

Finisher 

Raster 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Button  sewer... 

Operator 

Operator 

Finisher 

Button  sewer.., 

Baster 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Operator,  knit- 
tine. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Operator 

Baster 

Baster 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Baster 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Padder 

Baster 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Home  button- 
hole maker. 

Vest  maker 

Vest  maker 

Button  sewer. . 
(«) 


250 
250 
175 
255 
225 
225 
225 

300 
250 
250 
225 
225 
200 
300 
175 
225 

225 

200 

225 
225 
75 
270 
225 
300 
288 
200 
225 

294 
28S 
225 

225 

300 
300 
200 
250 


} 

}ldle 

Butcher 

Cutter 

Garbage 

man. 
Machinist.. 
Builder.... 

}ldle 

Jjobber 

Vjunk  dealer 
Operator. . . 

jAsslstant 
foreman, 
street 
sweepers. 

Peddler, 
dry  goods. 

JDead. 


Laborer. 


90     ~ 


110  !  Idle. 


Idle. 


70 
00 

S  llTailor.. 


Home. 

Hoxxw. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 


Home.i 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home.' 
Home.  I 

Dead..! 

I 

Home.  I 
Home. 


NEW  tobe:. 


Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 


Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 

Italian,  F. 


20 

16 

7 

16 

8 

10 

3 

If) 

12 

16 

8 

16 

3 

Hi 

8 

16 

5 

16 

2 

16 

14 

16 

Baster '  300  ,  $175 

Baster |  280  |  280 

Ticket  sewer 275  155 

Sleeve  liner 300  |  216 

Finisher 150 

Ticket  sewer....  275  i  132 

Operator 186  109 

Operator 300  350 


Finisher 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 


300 
225 


175 
355 


Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
No. 


Yes 


Barber 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Hod  carrier. 

Tailor 

Presser 

Boardlng- 

house 

keeper. 

Ragpicker.. 


Baster. 


Work 
Work 
Home 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Home. 
Home, 


Home. 
Home. 


Home. 


•  In  business,  but  lost  money. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

BOCHESTSB— Concluded . 


NEW  tobe:. 


2 
3 
4 

1 
1 
1 

1 
.... 

1 
2 

2 

8 
7 
9 
3 
5 
5 
6 
5 

9 
3 

5 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 

3 

$750 
312 
300 
218 
300 
450 
358 
100 

350 

$25 
104 

$179 
280 
155 
216 
86 
132 
109 
350 

175 
745 

480 

'"$52" 

$954 

$120 
72 
120 
78 
108 
192 
180 
156 

180 
180 

198 

$2.29 
1.91 
1.23 
4.06 
1.70 
4.50 
1.66 
1.73 

1.12 
4.78 

4.15 

1 

G96  ' 

2 

1120 

575 
634 
442 
1,170 
519 
450 

525 
745 

1,080 

$234* 

3 

200 
56 
588 

4 

1 
2 

5 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

600 

11 

*  Not  reported. 
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Table  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY. 

HEW  yobs:— Continued. 


The  father. 


The  single  woman. 


Membership  of 
family. 


Fam- 

uy 

num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


ItaUan,F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 


Yrs. 

In 

U.S. 


Age. 


fiO    Italian,  F. 


4 

5 

2 

21 

6 

5, "a 

1 
15 

4 
4 

3 

5 

1 
14 
5 


15 
13 
14 

5 

1  * 

18 
23 

2 
11 

2 

7 

3 
11 

15 

13 
5 

16 

2 

4 

7 
6 
16 

2 

3 

11 


Occupation  or 
industry. 


Paddcr 

Finisher 

Operator 

Baster 

Baster 

Ticket  sewer... 


Cleaner 

Tacker,  hand.... 

Fhiisher 

Finisher 

Busheler 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Padder 

Cleaner 

Finisher 

Fhiisher 


Feller 

Cleaner 

Tacker,  hand.... 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Fhiisher 

Fhiisher 

Baster 

Home  finisher... 

Home  finisher... 

Fhiisher 

Fhiisher 

Fhiisher 

Operator 

Baster 

Home  finisher... 

Home  finisher... 

Finisher,  artifi- 
cial flowers. 

Busheler 

Button     sewer, 
women's  coats. 

Busheler 

Operator,  shirt 
waists. 

Artlficlal-flower 
maker. 
10  '  Operator,  under- 

I      wear. 
10     Finisher,  wom- 

I      en's  coats. 
10     Sorter,  rag  shop. 

10  I  Finisher 

10  I  Seamstress 

10  I  Ticket  sewer 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


275 
300 
300 
21 
275 
300 

280 
250 
200 
200 
300 
228 

250 
300 
275 
125 

60 
300 
300 
285 

250 
100 
280 
250 
200 
150 
300 
200 
200 
300 
300 
200 
200 

225 
200 

175 
225 

234 

260 

208 

182 
234 
208 
125 


16  Busheler,  chll-  275 
dren's  clothing.' 

16  Busheler,  chil-  |  210 
dren's  clothing. 

10  Sewer,  hanger  I  150 
and  loop. 

16     Stitcher 280 

16     Button  sewer... I    280 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


$180 
200 
200 
11 
176 
200 

210 
175 
104 
160 
200 
228 

225 
200 
174 
90 

40 
250 
225 
440 

180 
90 
233 
270 
50 
200 
250 
55 
200 
250 
150 
175 
160 

195 
160 

200 
235 

195 

130 


144 

150 
138 
84 

200 

157 

190 

250 
225 


Yrs. 
since 


ning 
work. 


Can 

read 

and 

write. 


Yes 

Yes 
No., 
Yes 


2    I  Yes 
1       Yes 


Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No., 
Yes. 
No.. 
No., 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes.l 


Mos. 
school 

at- 
tend- 
ance. 


60 


63 

50 

40 

50 

8 

10 
60 
20 
20 
8 
30 
70 


30 


20 


Oocupatf  on  or  con* 
dltlon  of— 


Father.      Mothei 


Bricklayer .    Home. 

Clerk Work. 

Idle I  Home. 

Laborer |  Work. 

Peddler ,  Home, 

Longshore-  '  Work, 
man.         i 

Laborer I  Home. 

Laborer Work. 

Grocer Home. 

Truckman. I  Home. 

Away Work- 

Cobbler Home. 

Baster I  Home. 

Laborer Work. 

Dead Work. 

Wood  saw-  I  Home, 
yer.  I 

Pr^ser |  Home. 

Storekeeper.  Home, 

Painter '  Work. 

Presser '  Work. 


Hod  carrier.; 

Laborer 

Pahiter ' 

Roofer 

Laborer I 

Presser ' 

Dead I 

Laborer 

Laborer ! 

Fruit  dealer 

Dead 

Laborer 

Dead 


Idle... 
Away. 


Hod  carrier. 
Cabinet- 

maker. 
Deserter 

Bricklayer . 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Hod  carrier. 

Laborer 

Harness 

maker. 
Musician... 

Peddler.... 

Presser 


Dead.. 


Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work, 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Work. 

Work. 
Work. 

Work. 

Work. 

Work. 

Work 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 


•  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  TOBK— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

4 

4 
5 
3 
6 
6 

6 
5 
7 
5 
2 
8 

5 
3 

4 
7 

5 
10 

c 

6 

a7 

07 
9 
0 

? 

4 

6 
3 
4 
5 
5 
5 

7 
7 

7 
8 

6 

6 

5 

4 

a8 

7 

7 

8 

10 

3 

3 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

2 
5 
4 
2 
2 
4 

4 
3 
3 
2 

2 
2 
4 
3 

3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
3 

1 
3 

4 
4 

2 

3 

4 

3 
5 
3 
2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

Earnings  of— 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

10 
and 
over. 

1 
1 
3 
1 
I 
2 

1 
3 
3 
1 
1 

Fa- 
ther. 

1840 
196 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

( 

1 

$180 
200 
900 
11 
176 
200 

210 
975 
347 
100 
200 
772 

1,105 
200 
174 
90 

40 
250 
625 
440 

680 
90 
508 
270 
50 
800 
250 
55 
200 
250 
488 
175 
320 

195 

576 

564 
235 

195 

130 

173 

144 

280 
138 
84 

1. 100 

677 

190 

475 

rted. 

$12 

■"'36' 

""26" 

36 

""45* 
*i25' 

""\2 

33 
95 

$1,020 
571 
900 
446 
251 
456 

382 
1,324 
861 
660 
400 
1,002 

1,437 
513 
434 
530 

426 
1.760 
1,300 
1,185 

1,055 
505 
883 
960 
485 

1,100 
475 
385 
291 
738 
650 
400 
370 

195 
626 

1,060 
872 

390 

505 

539 

678 

1,111 

478 

604 

2,900 

1,427 

525 

635 





*$268' 

"*"i2' 

$180  14.90 

12 

1  1.... 

$175 

192 
150 
106 
162 
156 

120 
102 
126 
252 
48 
240 

192 
168 
72 
198 

2.75 
3.46 
2.86 
.80 
1.46 

1.22 
5.09 
2.37 
2.54 
3.85 
2.41 

5.53 
3.29 
2.09 
1.46 

1.64 
3.37 
4.17 
3.80 

2.90 
1.39 
1.89 
3.08 
1.55 
3.02 
2.28 
1.23 
1.87 
3.55 
2.50 
1.54 
1.42 

.54 
1.72 

2.91 
2.10 

1.25 

1.94 

2.07 

3.26 
2.67 
1.31 
1.66 

a97 

2.74 

3.37 

4.07 

13 

14 

1 

195 
75 
160 

160 
264 
514 
500 

■  '236' 

332 
225 

"   '4i4* 

350 

1,500 

375 

525 

375 
335 
375 
340 
240 
300 

'■'276' 

75 

210 

■'225' 

240 

15 

2 

1 

2 

16 

96 

17 

18 

85 

19 

1 
1 

20 

21 

200 

22 

3 

:::::::: 

3 

23 

.  1 

3 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
3 

I 
1 

1 
3 
1 
4 

1 
2 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

5 

3 

1 
? 

24 

1 

52 
210 

2S 

1 
3 

2 
5 

1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
I 
2 



1 

150 

28 
27 

144 

180 

28 

1 '  1 

1  |""i" 

1  1 
2|"i" 



29 

300 
220 

150 


144 
198 

186 
156 
144 
120 
162 
106 
132 
144 

30 

31 

32 

80 

33 

34 

300 
150 

150 

35 
36 

1  1 

1 

37 

100 

1 

38 

60 

16 

278 

150 

39 

1     144 

96 

150 

84 

40 

1 

1 

41 

....      1 

42 

i    ii;:;: 

43 

50 

900 
104 

102 

144 
132 

132 
144 

132 

150 

144 

264 
204 
120 
162 

420 

312 

240 

240 

44 

3'  1 

2 ,  1 

1 

1 .  1 

1 

45 

438 

416 

306 

273 

351 
450 
262 
520 

1,800 

750 

240 

50 
58 

195 
67 
87 

150 

^8 

46 

47 

3 

2 

1 

"2 
2 
3 

1  ,   1 

2I.--. 

117 

48 
49 

50 

1 

1 

6 

51 
52 

1  .... 
1     1 

1  L... 

.     1      ... 

53 

1 

54 

. 

55 

1 

1 

!  __. 

5G 

3 

1 

57 

1    ' 
1 

58 

160 

60 

r 

»No 

trepo 
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Table  XXVn.—SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  tore:— Continued. 


The  father. 


The  single  woman. 


Membership  of 
tamilj. 


Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 


Age. 


Occupation  or 
Industry. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


Yre. 
since 
begin- 
ning , 
k. 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Oocopatiao  < 
ditlonol 


Mos. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Father. 


Mother. 


82 

83 

84 

85 
86 
87 
88 

89 
00 
91 
92 
93 

94 

95 

96 
97 

08 

09 
100 

11)1 


Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

ItaUan,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 


2A 


12 


16 


16 


19 


10 

18 

16 
18 
16 
18 
20 
16 
18 
21 
16 
18 
26 

16 
19 

r  16 
\19 

16 
10 

i  16 
19 

/  16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 
16 

19 

16 

19 

16 
19 
16 

19 
16 
19 

21 

16 

19 
V  21 

16 
{   19 

22 

19 
22 

27 


Operator,  wom- 
en's clothing. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Baster 

Bastcr 

Ticket  printer... 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Busheler 

Tacker,  hand 

Liner,  women's 
coats. 

Operator 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Button  sewer... 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Operator 

Canvas  stitcher.. 

Operator 

Baster 

Finisher 

Ticket  sewer 

Button  sewer... 

Typewriter 

Finisher,  chil- 
dren's clothing 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Button  sewer. .. 

Finisher,  cloaks. 

Baster 


Baster 

Waist  maker 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Home  finisher... 

Busheler 

Button  maker... 
Tacker, hand.. . 
Tacker,  liand... 

Operator 

Feller,  women's 

clotning. 

Ftaishcr 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Seamstress 


286 
206 

96 
192 
160 
150 
250 
300 
300 
300 
260 
260 

78 

260 
260 

300 
200 

225 
300 
300 
228 
107 
200 
300 
300 
135 
160 
300 

300 

300 

300 

196 
216 
273 

216 
200 
200 

200 

(«) 
300 
240 
200 
200 
300 
276 

276 
250 


270 

72 
224 
145 
150 
250 
250 
250 
250 
174 
217 

65 

175 


225 
320 

180 
250 
150 
228 

80 
105 
150 
226 

06 
216 
400 

400 

460 

460 

106 
166 
160 

200 
120 
264 

264 

100 
250 
160 
116 
333 
450 
176 

276 
280 


226      288 


Yes. 
Yes. 


No.. 
No.. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yea. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

No.. 

No- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yee. 


Dead  ... 

Cobbler. 
Painter., 

Idle 


Idle.. 


Agent,  em- 
ployment 


Operator.. 

\Cobbler... 
Watch- 


Cobbler... 

lAborer... 
Carpenter.. 


Away. 


Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Hosne. 

Home. 

Work 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 
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NEW  YOBK— Continued. 


The  father. 


The  single  woman. 


Membership  of 
family. 


Fam- 
ily 
num 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Yrs. 
in 

U.S. 


Age 


Occupation  or 
industry. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Earn 
ings 
.past 
year. 


Yre. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Occupation  or  coo-  I 
diUon  of— 


Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Father. 


&f  other. 


102 

103 
104 
105 
106 

107 

108 
109 

110 

111 

112 

113 
114 
115 

116 

117 
118 
119 

120 
121 
122 
123 

124 

125 
126 

127 
128 

129 
130 
131 
132 


German,  F.. 

ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
German,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
ItaUan,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 

German,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 

IiAUan,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 

ItaUan,  F.. 

ItaUan,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 

ItaUan,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 

ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan.  F.. 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 


35 


16 
19 
24 
26 
31 
16 
20 
16 

20 

i20 
16 
20 
22 
16 

21 

/  16 
21 
16 
21 
16 

22 

16 
22 
16 

22 


/16 
22 
16 
26 

/  1<^ 
|\3l 
10 
31 
(°) 
5  17 
2  17 
25       17 


25 


Operator 

Operator,  caps.. 

Baster 

Operator 

Finisher 

Ticket  sewer 

Button  sewer. . . 
Children's  cloth- 
ing. 
Home  Qnisher... 
SUk  winder,  wire. 

Stitcher 

Feller 

Embroiderer 

Embroiderer 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Packer  .cigarettes 
Packer,clgarettes 
Buncher,  Dowers 
Button  sewer. . . 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Busheler 

Busheler 

Busheler,  boy's 

clothing. 
Forewoman, 

boy's  clothing. 

Clerk,  office 

Finisher 

Baster 

Button  sewer. . . 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Bookkeeper 

Operator 

Operator 

Loop  maker 

Finisher 

Stripper,  paper 

boxes. 

Busheler 

Ticket  sewer.... 

Feller 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Canvas  stitcher . 

Padder 

Finisher,  wom- 
en's clothing. 

Forewoman 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Button  maker... 

Busheler 

Examiner 

Serger 

a  Not 


60 
305 
293 
200 
165 
270 
275 
150 

125 
290 
255 
282 
208 
206 
225 

200 

275 
300 
270 
250 
150 

225 

300 
300 
250 

300 

300 
300 
300 
225 
200 
200 
200 
240 
220 
305 
300 
264 

280 
300 
100 
200 

200 

300 
195 

280 
290 

300 
250 


$50 
320 
417 
260 
150 
220 
352 
75 

90 
250 
275 
188 
312 
312 
288 

264 

322 
600 
315 
378 
200 

310 

200 
300 
164 


312 
450 
175 
260 
208 
208 
150 
640 
530 
230 
250 
220 

162 

250 

56 

320 

144 

225 
425 

310 
380 

350 
250 


10 
(^) 
4 
2 
3 

3 
2 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

.Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 
Yes 
No. 
No. 

Yes 

Yes, 
No. 

Yes 
Yes, 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Y«. 
Yes. 

^verSO. 


70 
70 

30 


Collector... 


40 


Dead 

Laborer. . 


»Q  ,ystonemason- 

50 
50 
50 
70 


00 


Tailor. 


36 


Presser.. 


Patater 

Junk  di  iler 


Tailor.. 
Idle.... 

Jobber. 


Presser.. 

Dead... 

[Dead... 

Dead... 


Dead 

Storekeeper 
Laborer 

Laborer 

Hod  carrier. 

Idle 

Cobbler... 

Mosaic 
maker. 

TaUor 

Away 

Dead 

Photog- 
rapher. 
Bootblack. 

Idle 

Laborer... 


Hoone. 

Home.' 
Home. 
UoDie.| 
Home.: 

Dettd. 

Home.! 

I 

Home. 

Dettd. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home.' 

Home.  I 

Work 
Work 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Work 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work, 
Work. 
Home. 
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1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 
3 

2 

2 

3 

"3* 

1 
1 

"i' 

1 

.... 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 
1 

"i" 

5 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1 

12 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

G 

1 

8 

1 

8 

2 

5 

1 

7 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

7 

1 

6 

1 

5 

1 

11 

416 
630 

225 
750 

"456" 

250 

600 

220 

131 

183 

108 

220 
200 

600 

750 

'"263" 

200 
128 

250 
220 

162 
250 
56 
320 

"hi' 

144 

20 

725 
425 

310 
380 

'"'78* 

350 
250 
250 
196 

""u 
""m 

ft  Not  reported. 


886 
981 

570 

1,051 

164 

770 

414 

1,225 
045 

510 
1.058 

1,100 
462 
641 
364 


216 
264 

2!  43 
1.67 

90 
192 

84 
156 

3.66 

4.04 

.63 

1.86 

192 

1.00 

192 
138 

4.71 

i.n 

96 
216 

2.45 
6.09 

168 

204 

192 

O.H. 

3.02 

1.48 

2.47 

.64 

118 
119 

120 
121 
122 
123 

124 

125 
126 

127 
128 

129 
130 
131 
132 
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The  father. 


The  single  womui. 


Membenlifpof 

family 


Fun- 
ny 

nam' 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Yre. 

in 

U.8 


Age 


Occupation  or 
industry. 


woric- 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 

ed 
past 

begin- 
ning 

year. 

work. 

170 

1110 

1 

200 

200 

3 

216 

312 

1 

210 

175 

2 

289 
200 

150 
60 

2 
3 

250 

125 

4 

300 

182 

4 

2fi0 

215 

(•) 

300 

100 

4 

208 

173 

4 

276 

380 

6 

130 

130 

3 

286 

367 

3 

300 

300 

3 

310 

234 

2 

305 

286 

1 

260 

320 

3 

300 

200 

2 

150 

200 

2 

150 

100 

1 

200 

144 

6 

175 

350 

3 

260 

260 

2 

230 

180 

? 

260 

257 

200 

160 

200 

160 

228 

152 

250 

350 

300 

200 

300 

300 

300 

286 

300 

20R 

300 

400 

285 

528 

300 

175 

300 

350 

300 

350 

275 

230 

276 

230 

275 

230 

300 

275 

300 

225 

300 

300 

300 

300 

264 

308 

280 

280 

280 

380 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Mos. 

school 

at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Father. 


Mother. 


133 
134 

136 

136 
137 
138 

lao 

140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
146 
146 
147 
148 
140 
160 

161 

152 
163 

154 
166 

166 

157 
168 


160 

160 
161 

162 
163 
164 

165 

166 
167 


Italian,  F. 
Italian,  F. 


Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

German,  F. 
German,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 


Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 


6 
3 
16 
4 
4 
11 
16 
11 
10 
7 
3 
4 

20 
28 
15 

8 
6 
8 
17 


13 


16 


10 


13 


17 
17 

17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 

17 
17 
17 
17 

17 

17 
17 
17 

17 

1  18 

^  18 
17 

18 
17 

18 
17 
18 
19 
17 

18 

19 

17 
18 
25 
26 
27 
17 
19 


Buaheler 

Operator,  chil- 
dren's clothing. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Baster 

Cleaner 

Finisher 

Home  finisher... 

Busheler 

Busheler 

Home  finisher.. 

Tacker,  hand . . 

Ticket  sewer 

Baster 

Button  sewer... 

Stitcher... 

Cashier  dpt.store 

Bookkeeper 

Operator,  boys' 
clothing. 

Busheler,  boys' 
clothing. 

Baster 

Baster 

Padder 

Butonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Stitcher 

Small  work 

Busheler,  boys' 
clothing. 

Busheler,  boys' 
clothing. 

Baster 

Finisher 

Baster 

Finisher 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Finisher 

Stripper,  paper 
boxes. 

Button  sewer.. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher,  wom- 
en's clothing. 

Finisher,  wom- 
en's clothing. 

Finisher,  wom- 
en's clothing. 

Feller 

Busheler , 

Busheler , 

Busheler 

Busheler 

Seamstress , 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 


No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

h'l. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yee. 
Yes. 
Yee. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

Yea. 
Yes. 
Yee. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 


00 


Peddler.... 
Idle 


50 


10 
30 
55 
20 


Carpenter. 


Dead.... 
Laborer.. 
Laborer.. 
lAborer.. 
Laborer.. 

Dead 

Peddler.. 

Laborer 

Stonemason 
Bricklayer 

Dead 

Idle 

Baster 

Trimmer.. 
Operator.. 


Painter... 
Tailor 


Carpenter.. 


20 


Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

50 

Yes. 

50 

Yes. 

50 

Yes. 

50 

Yes. 

50 

Yea. 

20 

Yes. 

46 

No 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

60 

Yee. 

66 

Yes. 

66 

Dead. 


Idle. 


Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work 

Work. 

Work. 

Ha 

Work. 

Work 

Work. 

Work 

Work 

Work. 

Home. 

Home. 

Hcnne. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work 

Home. 


Work. 
Away. 

Home, 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


•  Not  reported* 
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1 

1 

.... 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

.... 

1 
.... 

*i' 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 

3 

2 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

■  2 
3 

2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

4 

3 

7 

1 

3 

2 

6 

1 

6 

1 

»4 

1 

5 

2 

7 

2 

4 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

5 

2 

5 

3 

5 

1 

5 

1 

6 

2 

10 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

7 

1 

6 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

9 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

6 

2 

8 

2 

3 

3 

9 

2 

8 

6 

3 

3 

8 

6 

9 

3 

8 

3 

S250 

4 

$215 

? 

360 

2 

1 

3 

156 
320 
125 
376 

"*i25" 
273 
440 
206 

129 
60 
125 

3 

1 

3 

? 

' 

3 

104 
160 
97 

3 

3 

3 

52 

4 

34 

50 

4 

1 

260 

1 

3 

360 
552 
400 

200 

350 
750 
432 
450 

312 

450 

481 

106 
226 

277 
750 
000 

90 

3 

? 

? 

? 

2 

3 

3 

4 

17 

2 

2 

63 

3 

4 

76 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

93 

A 

4 

350 

9135 
700 

312 

400 
150 
60 
125 
182 
475 
100 
173 
380 
165 
903 
300 
234 
510 
320 

200 

200 
100 
944 
750 

832 

180 
257 

320 

502 
500 

054 
928 
875 

690 

L,562 
960 

936 

1 
12 

■■*  24" 
"62' 



9385  9126  91.85 

915  240  2.51 


672 

400 
335 
476 
376 
569 
579 
385 
543 
872 
431 

1,213 
3C2 
6K4 

1,0G2 
720 

400 

550 

850 

1.376 

1,200 

1,161 

630 
320 


801 

682 
725 

1,231 
1,678 
1,475 


1,562 


1,310 


992  I 
"32  I 


579 
192 


306 


120 
72 
144 
168 
192 
69 
106 
102 
48 
114 
84 
72 
196 
192 
180 

180 

192 
180 
21G 
216 

216 

144 

84 

240 


144 

84 


4.31 

1.54 
1.29 
2.29 
1.45 
1.66 
2.78 
1.48 
1.74 
3.35 
1.66 
4.67 
1.39 
2.19 
2.04 
3.46 

2.56 

1.51 
2.72 
6.29 
4.62 

2.48 

4.04 
3.08 


2.57 

1.64 
4.65 


192 

2.63 

270 

4.03 

156 

4.73 

96 

L67 

240 

3.34 

174 

a  15 

133 
134 

136 

136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 

152 
153 
154 
155 

156 

157 
158 

159 


160 
161 

162 
163 
164 

165 

166 
167 


» Including  2  other  membefs. 
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Th«  father. 


Th«  single  woman. 


Membership  of 
family. 


Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


168 
160 

170 

171 

172 

173 
174 

175 
176 

m 

178 
170 

180 

181 

182 

183 

184 

185 
186 

187 
188 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Qerman,  F. 
German,  F. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 

German,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Itolian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 


Yra. 

in 

U.S. 


Age. 


2A 


4A 


28 


27 


12 


Wo 

\1« 
'  17 


10 
17 

^1? 

10 

17 

.10 

17 

iio 

17 

10 
17 

10 
17 

10 
17 
10 
21 
17 
10 
21 
17 


4? 


47 


11 


10 

21 

17 
10 

22 
17 

10 
30 
17 
20 


20 


Oocunation  or 
inaostry. 


Finisber 

Home  finisher... 

Raster 

Raster 

Operator,  shirt 
waists. 

Operator,  shirt 
waists. 

Rutton  sewer... 

Operator 

Finisher,  wom- 
en's clothing. 

Raster 

Cleaner 

Milliner 

Raster 

Raster 

Loopmaker,  cur- 
tain. 

Raster 

Saleswoman, 
stationery. 

Examiner 

F  r  a  m  emakcr, 
millinery. 

Raster 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Rusbeler 

Rutton  sewer  . . . 

Examiner 

Ruttonhole 
maker,  hand, 
boys*  cloth. 

Raster,  boys' 
cloth. 

Examiner,  boys' 
cloth. 

Operator 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Finisher 

Clerk,  Printing 
Co. 

Raster 

Operator 

Finisher 

Ruttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Dipper,  candy.. 


Rusbeler 

Ruttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Cigar  maker 

17     Finisher 

17  I  Ruttonhole 

cutter. 

20    Ruttonhole 

I     cutter. 

i  17    Canvas  maker... 

I\20  '  Operator 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


300 
300 
168 
216 
240 

240 

206 
206 
120 

264 
300 
125 
150 
270 
300 

150 
300 

300 
200 

210 
220 
220 
260 
264 
264 
264 
200 


225 

200 

150 
300 

240 
252 

255 

264 
300 
300 

204 


300 
200 

280 
150 
150 

150 

150 
200 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


$235 
130 
147 
205 
200 

200 

173 
173 
100 

354 
260 
200 
200 
360 
300 

175 
274 

300 
120 

210 
220 
300 
225 
232 
220 
282 
300 


200 

256 

100 
500 

160 
210 

250 
340 
140 
625 

136 


200 
266 


175 
250 


180 


125 
250 


Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 


3 
3 
2 

8 
2 
(«) 
3 
5 
2 

7 
3 

5 

1 

2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 


M 


Can 

read 

and 

write. 


Yes 
Yes 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 

(«) 
(«) 
Yes. 

Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes. 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
No.. 

No. 
Yes 
No. 


No. 


No. 
No.. 


Occupation  or  con- 
dition of — 


Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Fatber. 


10 

(«) 

80 

6 
60 
60 
50 
40 


60 

60 

60 

50 
50 

50 
00 

70 
110 
50 
50 

00 


Laborer. 
-Laborer. 

Stripper 

Dead 

Cap  maker 

•Examiner. 
Vsexton 

Dead 


Idle 

Painter. 

Stonemason 

Hod-carrier 


Dead. 


Retired. 


Dead. 


Incapac 

D  e  a  ler, 
-   wood  and 
ooaL 

Tailor 


Dead. 


Incapac. 
Dead.... 


Motber. 


Work. 

Home. 

Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work 

Home. 

Away. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


a  Not  reported. 
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2 

2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

... . 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

J>6 


1225  !  S130 

1 

260 

1 

130 

156 

624 
325 

117 

$285 


852 
170 

350 
384 
468 

260 

220 

128 

210 
350 

175 

$365 

442 

1,050 

346 

454 

460 

$40 

560 



475 

36 

1,324 

1,318 



745 

9 

734 

1.446 

1.300 

10 

800 

765 



336" 

586 

475 



430 

1,375 

85 

$720 
702 

1,465 

515  I 

780 

1,124 
885 

511 
1,324 
1,668 
1,138 
1,682 

1,446 


928 

765 
721 

936 
475 

430 
1,460 


$440 
52 


400 


825 


$150 

$2.31 

210 

1.93 

216 

3.13 

96 

1.96 

240 

1.88 

240 

5.40 

204 

3.40 

204 

2.46 

168 

4.24 

144 

6.35 

120 

2.19 

196 

5.39 

192 

3.48 

90 

6.27 

150 

2.97 

180 

2.45 

144 

1.98 

150 

2.57 

90 

1.83 

192 

2.07 

180 

7.02 

168 
160 

170 

171 

172 

173 
174 

175 
176 
177 
178 
179 

180 

181 

182 

183 
184 

186 

186 

187 
188 


f>  Including  1  other  member. 
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The  father. 


The  single  woman. 


Membeisliip  of 
fBrnllj. 


Fana- 

num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


189 
190 

191 
192 
193 

194 

195 
196 

197 
198 

199 

200 

201 
202 
203 
204 

205 
206 
207 
206 
209 
210 
211 

212 

213 

214 
215 
216 

217 

218 
219 
220 

221 
222 


224 


Hebrew,  P. 
Hebrew,  P. 

Hebrew,  P. 
Hebrew,  P. 
German,  F. 

Italian,  P.. 

Italian,?.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  P.. 

German,  F. 

lUllan,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  P.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  P.. 
Italian,  P.. 
ItaUan,  P.. 
Italian,  P.. 
Italian,  P.. 
lUlian,  P.. 
Italian,  P.. 

lUlian,  F.. 

lUUan,  P.. 

Italian,  P.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 
Italian,  P.. 

Italian,  P.. 

ItaUan,  P.. 
ItaUan,  P.. 
ItaUan,  P.. 

ItaUan,  P.. 

ItaUan,  P.. 
ItaUan,  P.. 

i,F.. 


Yn. 

in 

U.S. 


Age. 


28 


16 


19 


12 


16 


i?2 


10  • 


17 


20 
/  17 
\20 

17 

20 

(  17 

20 

24 

17 

/  17 

\22 

/  17 
\22 


24 


Occupation  or 
industry. 


Seamstress . . . 
Button  sewer... 
Mock  stitcher... 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Seamstress 

Feller 

Baster 

Baster 

Operator 

Finisher 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Sorter,  candy . . . 

Cleaner 

Serger 

Baster 

Tacker,  hand.... 

Seamer : 

Finisher,  boys' 
cloth. 

Finisher,  boys' 
cloth. 

Operator,  un- 
derwear. 

Packer,  candy . . 

Frame  maker, 
mUlinery. 

Operator 

Canvas  stitcher.. 

Finisher 

Baster 

Operator,  shirt 
waists. 

Tacker,  machine 

Finisher 

Finbher 

Feller 

Busheler 

Button  sewer. . . 

Baster 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Finisher 

Feller 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Finisher 

Home  finisher... 
Maker,  boys' 

cloth. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Home  finisher. . . 
Finisher,  neck- 

Ues. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  liand. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


300 
2S0 
255 
252 

300 

300 
300 
252 
290 


200 
200 

200 
290 
150 
150 
130 
182 

2m 

130 


300 
150 

300 
200 
290 
295 


300 
240 
300 
160 
300 
250 
225 

200 

250 

286 
204 
225 

280 

250 
200 
300 

300 

300 
200 

234 


Earn* 
Ings 
past 
year. 


1300 

280 
255 
340 

400 

400 
275 
290 
266 

333 
200 
470 

175 
268 
150 
150 
106 
197 
216 

106 

275 

300 
130 

500 
200 
250 
230 
175 

325 
200 
300 
176 
200 
375 
230 

200 

280 

191 
173 
314 

360 

250 
50 
300 

395 

65 
245 

351 


Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes, 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No!! 

No. 

No. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Oocopationi 
dltionol 


M08. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Father. 


Mother. 


30 
50 
5 
50 
10 
30 

30 

00 

72 
65 

70 
40 
60 
20 
110 

20 
48 
40 
40 


Incapac. 
Watchman. 

Incapac 

Painter.... 

Engineer, 
stationary 

Labcner 

Cobbler.... 
Idle 


Away 

Blacksmith 


Dead.. 


Brass 
worker. 

Hod-carrier 
Junk  dealer 

Laborer 

Barber 


Coachman. 

Idle 

Laborer 

Dead 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Cabinet- 
maker. 
Laborer 

Idle 


Laborer.. 
Laborer.. 
Dead.... 


Deserter.. 

Shoemaker. 

Laborer. 

Storekeeper 

Idle 


Peddler. 
Laborer. 


Seamer.. 


Hoioe. 
Home. 

Home.^ 
Work. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Away 
Away 

Work. 

Home. 

Work 
Home. 
Work 
Work. 

Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Home. 

Away. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Work. 
Work 
Work 

Home. 

Work 
Work. 

Home. 
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4 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
I 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

2 

5 

3 

12 

3 

6 

2 

4 

3 

7 

3 

5 

2 

0 

2 

5 

3 

3 

3 

6 

2 

4 

4 

6 

2 
2 

1 
1 

5 
6 

4 
6 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

5 
6 
5 
2 
G 
5 
G 

1 

5 

3 

0 

1 
2 
2 

2 
G 
3 

3 

6 

2 

1 
8 

9 
4 
9 

1 

7 

1 
2 

3 

5 

1 

7 

$550 

480 
900 

2G0 
200 

$325 

75 

$100 

.. 

243 

625 

180 
450 
100 
260 

234 

'  "338 

$91 

225 

165 

100 

80 
204 

200 
80 

32 

263 

560 
465 

375 

65 

262 
265 

285 
150 
200 

65 

125 

50 

360 

250 

156 
225 

65 
65 

$580 
745 

1,200 

565 

1,099 

845 

468 
300 

305 
338 

575 

1,444 

350 
530 
230 
175 

429 

200 
300 
176 
200 
375 
230 

200 

1.230 

191 
428 
874 

905 

588 
50 
775 

395 

65 
270 

351 


$11 


38 


$580 
1,295 

1,200 
1,370 
1,999 

1,180 

779 
300 

305 
672 

800 

1,969 

695 

1,080 

422 

639 

663 
400 
750 
176 
463 
935 
095 

MO 

1,230 

453 

698 
874 

970 

1,198 

250 

1,611 

395 

324 

560 

786 

$330  ' 

240 
261 

270 
"  "i26' 



$192 

$2.23 

384 

2.06 

204 

3.86 

300 

6.59 

240 

6.49 

138 

4.64 

144 

2.60 

O.H. 

1.15 

108 

1.96 

120 

2.16 

168 

3.85 

180 

6.31 

102 
186 
156 
132 

2.67 
3.46 
2.03 
2.05 

144 
108 
240 
72 
72 
96 
166 

2.66 
1.28 
2.88 
1.69 
1.48 
3.60 
2.23 

108 

2.46 

204 

3.94 

60 
168 
138 

4.36 
2.24 
5.60 

144 

3.11 

162 

132 

O.H. 

2.56 
1.20 
3.44 

216 

1.09 

192 
96 

2.06 
2.16 

132 

2.16 

189 
190 

191 
192 
193 

194 

195 
196 

197 
196 

199 

200 

201 
202 
203 
204 

205 
206 
207 
206 
209 
210 
211 

212 

213 

214 
216 
216 

217 

218 
219 
220 

221 

222 
223 

2M 
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The  father. 


The  single  woman. 


Membership  of 
family. 


Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


225 
226 

227 
228 
299 
230 

231 

232 
223 
234 

235 

226 

237 


239 
240 
241 

242 

243 

244 
245 

246 
247 
248 

249 

250 

251 


Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 
Qerman,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 


ItaUan,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
German,  N 

Hebrew,  F. 
Italian,  F.. 
German,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 


Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 


Age 


2 
18 

5 


5A 

18 
20 

13 

12 


lA 


57 


lA 


18 
18 

18 

18 
18 
18 

18 

18 
18 
18 
18 

19 

18 

r  18 

19 
20 
18 
20 

18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
\20 
^  18 

20 
18 

20 

18 

20 
18 
20 
21 
18 
20 

23 
18 
20 
18 
20 

23 
18 
21 

18 

21 

18 
21 
23 
29 


Oocupation  or 
industry. 


Embroiderer.  ., 

B  uttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Baster 

Finisher 

Ticket  sewer 

Baster 


Feller,  children's 
cloth. 

Finisher 

Serger 

Operator 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Padder 

Finisher 

Work  distribu- 
tor. 

Finisher 

Button  sewer. . . 

Finisher 

Operator,    chil- 
dren's cloth. 

Busheler 

Busheler 

Dried  fruit 

Candy 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Operator,    chil- 
dren's cloth. 

Feller 

Turner,  neck- 
Finisher,     chil- 
dren's clothing. 

Operator,  shirt 
waists. 

Baster 

Ticket  sewer 

Button  sewer . . . 

Busheler 

Operator,  lace. . . 

Button    sewer, 
boys'  clothing. 

Button  sewer . . . 

Busheler 

Finisher 

Operator 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Operator 

FeUer 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Glue  worker, pa- 
per boxes. 

Finisher,     chil- 
dren's clothing. 

Home  finisher... 

Home  finisher... 

Home  finisher... 

Home  finisher... 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


300 
250 

265 
225 
297 
156 

250 


305 
230 
225 

275 
300 
300 

216 
300 
220 
225 

300 
300« 
234 
206 
200 
200 
225 

291 
300 

150 

275 


275 
180 
200 

300 

250 

78 
78 
78 
78 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


1365 
320 

208 
288 
400 
182 


317 
336 
264 
370 

175 
216 
250 

192 
250 
200 
210 

250 
250 
156 
138 
140 
176 
190 

325 
400 

175 

460 


225 

185 

298 

332 

291 

325 

256 

236 

150 

120 

275 

275 

250 

310 

300 

220 

240 

160 

275 

460 

250 

360 

575 
150 
266 

350 

320 

26 
26 
26 
26 


Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
worlL 


2 
2 
3 
5 
6 

6 
1 

7 

10 
4 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


a  Including  1  other  member. 


No. 
No. 

Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 


Occupation  or  < 
dIUaoo(— 


Mos. 
school 

at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Father. 


45 


Laborer 

Rabbi 

Tailor 

Peddler... 

Tailor 

Cabinet- 
maker. 
Grinder. . . 

Dead 

Driver 

Driver 

I  Laborer... 

Presser 

Furniture 
polisher. 


Dead., 


Stripper.... 

Laborer 

Dead 

Presser 

Dead 

Dead 

Dead 

Peddler.... 

Laborer 

Painter 

Pool -room 
proprietor. 

Sewing  ma- 

•    chine 

agent. 

Ironworker 


Mother. 


Work. 
Home.; 

Home. 
Home.! 
Home. 
Home. 

Home.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home.  I 

Home. 

Home. 

Dead  . 


Home. 

i 
Home. 

Work 

Work 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
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3 

1 

3 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

"i" 
1 

3 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 

i 

1 
2 

1 

5 

I 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2  ,fte 


300 

500 
760 
472 
480 

490 

J65 



$12 
160 

624 
560 

370 

320 

550 

150 
225 

180 

210 
52 

500 
283 
760 

300 

400 

350 

168 

9430 
680 

206 
288 
400 
182 

740 

642 
336 
498 

835 

746 

600 

410 

896 
616 
435 

515 

575 

1,405 
1,625 

705 

380 

1,645 

416 

1,170 

104 

*«i2" 
124 

90 
36 

9755 
980 

708 

1,038 

872 

674 

1,390 

642 

972 

1,058 

1,205 

1,066 

1,050 

534 

1,046 

1,057 

487 

695 

665 

1,531 
1,625 

1,205 

663 

2,395 

716 

1,570 

622 

S390 
120 

775 
472 

110 
350 

9160 
228 

92.07 
3.77 

222 
156 
180 
204 

1.95 
3.33 
2.79 
1.85 

240 

3.34 

168 
120 
132 

4.12 
2.67 
3.39 

270 

4.63 

222 

2.56 

168 

6.73 

114 

1.71 

168 

2.51 

210 

1.85 

156 

1.56 

144 

3.34 

228 

2.66 

222 

3.68 

240' 

3.47 

264 

3.86 

166 

2.13 

180 

6.58 

216 

2.29 

240 

6.04 

174 

1.71 

226 
226 

227 
228 
229 
230 

231 

232 
233 
234 

236 

236 

237 

238 

239 
240 
241 

242 

243 

244 
246 

246 
247 
248 

249 

260 

261 


^lQcludiQg2other  members. 
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Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


252 
253 
254 

255 

256 
267 
258 

250 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 

265 
266 
267 
268 

269 
270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 
278 

279 

280 

281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 


The  father. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Qerman,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 

ItaUan,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

ItaUan,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

ItaUan,  F.. 


Hebrew,  F. 

German,  F.. 

ItaUan^F.. 

ItaUan,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

German,  F. 


Irish,  N.... 

ItaUan,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 
ItaUan.  F.. 
ItaUan.  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 


Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 


15 

7 
2 
16 

lA 
10 

15 
5 
3 


21'^ 
15 
3 

12 
2 


4A 


(«) 


Age, 


3i^ 


26 


22 
J  19 

22 
f  19 
<  22 

19 

27 
19 
31 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


The  single  woman. 


Occupation  or 
industry. 


Baster 

Finisher 

Busheler 

Ticket  sewer 

Dipper,  candy . . 

Baster 

Busheler 

Busheler 

Button  sewer... 

Baster 

B  uttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Busheler 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Candy  maker . . . 
Home  finisher... 

Finisher 

Embroiderer 

Sleeve  maker 

Examiner,  book. 

Baster 

Finisher,  wom- 
en's clothing. 

Folder 

Operator 

Seamstress 

Feller 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Baster 

Examiner 

Operator 

Operator 

Seamstress 

Seamstress 

B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Trimmer,  caps.. 

Operator,  caps. . 

Baster 

Operator 

Cigarette  maker. 

Examiner,  hand- 
kerchief. 

Seamer 

Clerk,  office 

Timekeeper 

Operator 

Padder 

Finisher 

Busheler 

Baster 

Saleswoman 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


270 
240 
208 
150 
300 
270 
300 
300 
252 
250 
264 

300 
250 

300 
75 
234 
300 

150 
300 
250 
260 

286 
260 
300 
300 
192 

168 

120 

225 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


S215 
229 
173 
147 
300 
270 
200 
235 
292 
165 
336 

225 
328 

260 
30 
195 
250 

125 
375 
320 
380 

286 
346 
450 
273 
252 

261 

140 

200 


270  210 

285  405 

300  300 

300  350 


300 

350 

300 

600 

300 

500 

200 

400 

300 

400 

305 

145 

300 

500 

285 

325 

228 

200 

260 

176 

204 

296 

300 

350 

300 

500 

300 

375 

240 

170 

289 

264 

225 

150 

225 

225 

300 

350 

Yrs 
since 
ban- 
ning 
work. 


Can 
read 
and 
write 


Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes, 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Mos. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


40 


80 
70 
20 
80 
80 

100 
100 
70 


Membentilp  of 
family. 


Oocapation  or  oon- 

OltlODOf— 


Father. 


Idle 

Idle 

Furniture 
joiner. 

Laborer 

Plasterer. . . 

Laborer 

Cobbler.... 

Cobbler... 
Laborer. . . 

Incapac 

Tailor 

Away 

Tobacco 

stripper. 

Carpenter.. 

Dead 

Trimmer. . 
Cobbler.... 

^Idle 

Idle 


l4tborer. 


Presser.. 


Dead. 


Away 

\Tobacco 
stripper. 

Dead 


Fitter.... 
Finisher. 


Presser.. 


^Dead 

Agent 

Cobbler.... 

Idle 

Laborer.... 
Hod  carrier 
Dead 


Mother. 


Hon^. 

Home,! 
Home.. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 

Work 
Work 
Work. 
Work 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Home. 


Home. 

H<HDe. 

j 

Home.' 

I 
Home.' 

Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 


a  Not  reported. 
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4 

4 
3 

6 

7 
9 

3 

4 
4 

1 

3 

1 

.... 

3 

1 
I 
1 

2 

1 

5 

3 
3 

3 

2 
3 
2 

5 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

3 
5 
3 
9 

2 
4 
3 
4 

1 

• 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 

7 
2 
8 
7 

3 
2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

3 
3 

6 
6 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

10 

5 

2 

.... 

2 

6 

3 

3 

5 

4 
7 

3 
5 

1 

2 

3 
3 

4 

4 
8 

4 
3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

7 

4 
5 



1 



2 

1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 

3 
3 

I 

5 
5 
6 

3 

2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

$584 

100 

528 

180 

$145 

364 

63 
420 

60 

$60 

48 

62 
68 
195 
117 

316 

139 
150 

60 

350 

500 

:::::::::::: 

280 

140 

273 

351 

198 

135 

180 

66 

224 

135 

209 

450 

400 

355 

262 

'  394 

240 



75 

$754 

695 

870 

435 

292 
165 
336 

$182 

537 
328 

6" 

260 
550 
663 
250 

20 
'  V34 

276 
375 
320 
955 

42 

18 

1,680 

1,(M8 

1,218 

18 

643 

340 

955 

2.062 

300 

1,000 

1,200 

775 

1,065 

834 

850 

376 
170 
954 
400 
606 
350 

....... 

$754 


1,454 

535 

1,002 
490 
700 

720 
801 

332 
934 

868 
600 

467 

743 

2,500 

1,376 

1,321 
1,236 

1,192 


476 

956 

2,382 
1,246 

1,200 

1,200 
1,043 

1,300 

776 
625 
964 
703 
999 
666 


$240 


60 


185 
601 


200 


661 


820 
25 


$60 

$2.42 

216 

1.91 

168 

3.11 

90 

2.06 

162 
108 
120 

6.42 
3.14 
4.49 

120 
186 

2.77 
3.08 

60 
180 
114 
162 

2.13 
3.59 
5.50 
1.28 

168 

108 

O.H. 

120 

1.28 
7.14 
6.01 
3.78 

192 

4.23 

144 

3.96 

264 

2.29 

108 

1.62 

132 

4.60 

132 

6.64 

168 

6.99 

144 

6.77 

192 

2.40 

156 

4.62 

168 

2.87 

216 

8.33 

168 
180 
106 
192 
144 
114 

4.97 
2.02 
3.67 
2.70 
3.84 
2.13 

262 

263 
254 

266 

256 
257 
258 

259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 

265 
266 
267 


260 
270 

271 

272 

273 

274 
276 

376 

277 
278 

279 

280 

281 
282 
283 
284 
286 


b  Amoant  of  life  insuranoe  received. 
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The  father. 


The  single  woman. 


Membership  of 
family. 


Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


287 

288 
289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 

295 
296 
297 
298 
299 


300 
301 

302 

303 

304 

305 
306 
307 

308 
309 

310 

311 
312 
313 

314 

315 
316 


Race  and 
nativity. 


ItaUan,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F., 

Italian,  F... 


Hebrew,  F. 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Hebrew,  F. 

German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 


Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 


25 


12 


12 
10 

7 

10 

34 
35 


Age. 


20 

20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

r  20 
I  21 
^  20 

21 

20 

21 

23 

i  20 
22 
20 

22 
20 
22 
20 
20 
22 
20 
22 
20 
22 
24 
20 

22 

24 

20 
25 
20 
127 
20 
28 
20 

28 

/20 
28 
20 
30 


Occupation  or 
industry. 


B  uttonhole 
maker,  hand. 
Button  sewer. .. 
Operator,  furs. . . 
Finisher 


Home  finisher.. 

Busheler 

Baster 

Feller 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Finisher 

Baster 

Button  sewer. .. 

Button  sewer. .. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Feller 

Baster 

Finisher,  wom- 
en's cloth. 

Finisher,     chil- 
dren's cloth. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand.   | 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Cleaner 

Baster 

Operator,   shirt  i 
waists. 

Finisher ' 

Finisher I 

Finisher * 

Small  work ■ 

Finisher ' 

Baster | 

Baster ' 

Baster 

Button  sewer. .. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

E  m  b  r  o  iderer, 
waists. 

Finisher 

Baster 

Baster 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Baster 

Baster 

Finisher,  boys' 
cloth. 

Finisher,  boys' 
cloth. 

Operator 

Operator 

Bookkeeper 

Baster 


275 

300 
2(30 
290 

(«) 
234 
125 
225 

275 
72 
200 
150 
275 

210 
264 
200 

250 

250 

250 

250 

300 
234 
175 

250 
234 
2U0 
286 
76 
200 
178 
178 
275 
200 
200 
206 

252 

234 
280 
280 
280 
280 
200 
200 
150 

ISO 

200 
300 
300 
260 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


$355 

450 
2G0 
335 

85 
252 
200 
266 

322 
78 
200 
210 
345 

150 
274 
264 

345 

336 

378 

378 

325 
293 
145 

210 
178 
433 
150 
70 
235 
300 
300 
250 
275 
275 
243 

184 

197 
326 
390 
250 
250 
222 
222 
163 

200 

400 
700 
GOO 
303 


Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
work. 


4 
2 
5 

4 

9 
3 


Can 
read 
and 
write, 


Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No., 

Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes: 
Yes. 


Occupation  or  ooo- 
ditton  of— 


Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Father. 


36 


20 
3 

60 
60 

% 

12 
81 
20 


Fireman... 

Cigar  maker 
Fruit  dealer 
Tobacco 
stripper. 
Hodcvrio- 
Laborer 


Cantor, 
church. 

Janitor 

Dead 

Deserter... 

Dead 

Janitor 


Laborer. 


Incapac. 


Presser.. 
Dead... 


Laborer. 

Idle 

|Operator 

Incapac 


Dead. 


Laborer. 

Florist.. 
Dead... 
Incapac. 


Baster. 


Dead 

Shoemaker. 


Mother 


Home. 

Home. 
Home.! 
Dead. 

Work 
Work 
Home. 
Home. 

Home 
H<Hne. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 


Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home, 

Work. 
Work, 
Home. 

Dead. 
Home. 

Away. 

Home. 
Home. 
Work 

Home. 

Home. 
Homa. 


a  Not  reported. 
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Membenhipoffomlly. 

Income  of  Aunlly  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ing 
and 
In- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chfl- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly In- 
come 
of 

fam- 
ily. 

Children  of  age»— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Fam- 
ily 

Un 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Chfldren— 

num- 
ber. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

"2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
3 

I 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 
2 
2 
2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

5 
3 

4 

3 
3 

3 

3 
4 
2 

3 

4 
3 

7 

7 
9 
5 

5 
3 
3 

8 

5 

7 

Ml 

3 

4 

4 
6 

5 

7 

3 

9 
9 
10 

4 
5 

4 

5 
5 

4 

5 

5 
5 

2 

4 
3 

4 

3 
3 
2 

4 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

8 

4 

3 

4 

2 

7 
6 
6 

2 

4 

4 

4 
4 
3 

4 

4 
3 

SSIO 

480 
200 
180 

200 

78 

200 

600 

276 

1355 

1,025 
260 
727 

85 
252 
200 
481 

672 
606 
436 
660 
1,038 

424 
741 

1,092 

1,118 

355 

1,417 
451 
625 

600 
800 

624 

1,216 

1,024 

4«4 

633 

2,775 
903 

S60 

18 

*     *24' 
53 

25 

2 





144 

8665 

1,606 

610 

1,094 

435 

426 

400 

1,005 

1,000 
606 
472 
660 

1,110 

649 
1,216 

1,092 

1,419 

356 

1,687 
894 
940 

600 
845 

812 

1,538 

1,024 

467 

783 

2,776 
1.103 

"162* 
"*667* 

334 
175 

135 

1216 

216 
180 
144 

06 
144 
204 
192 

192 
228 
222 
160 
72 

216 
264 

168 

144 

144 

180 
180 
192 

168 
156 

144 

O.H. 
182 
72 

186 

180 
144 

tl.83 

4.18 
1.30 
4.21 

1.67 
2.73 
2.66 
2.42 

8.85 
1.39 
.88 
4.23 
6.34 

3.12 
3.90 

4.20 

3.90 

2.28 

3.  CO 
1.91 
1.81 

2.88 
8.25 

3.90 

5.90 
8.94 
2.25 

3.01 

ia67 
4.24 

287 

288 

St60 
187 

280 

290 

SlOO 
78 

291 

292 

293 

1 

.... 

3 

2 

1 

i" 

.... 

1 

204 

295 

296 

36 

297 

298 

72 
225 

460 

299 

300 

301 

302 

1 

1 

301 

303 

304 

2 
2 

1 

182 
315 

86 
176 

305 

1 
2 

1 
1 

S50 

217 
100 

306 
307 

306 

1 

45 

809 

188 
173 

310 

311 

812 

150 

23 

813 

814 

315 

200 

316 

b  Including  3  other  members. 
49-i50*»--8.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  2 61 
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Table  XXVU.-^INGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NXW  YOBK— Continued. 


The  father. 


The  single  woman. 


Membership  <rf 
bmilj. 


iiy 

num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 


Age. 


Occupation  or 
inaostry. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


Yrs. 
since 


Can 
read 
and 
wrlU. 


Occai 


opatiooorc 
ditionof— 


Hos. 

school 

at- 

tend- 


Father. 


Mother 


317 

318 
810 

320 
321 


323 
324 


326 
327 
328 
320 


331 
332 


334 
335 
336 


337 

338 

330 
340 
341 

342 
343 
344 
345 

846 


347 

348 
840 

860 

351 
362 

853 

354 


Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 
French,  N.. 


Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 


German,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Italian,  F.. 

German,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 


3 

8 
5 

10 

» 

10 

2 
6 
6 

8 
6 


18 
27 


3 

20 
6 

1 
35 

4 
6 


35 

20 
15 


21 
21 

21 
21 
21 

21 

21 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 

21 
21 

21 
21 
21 


121 
{  22 

22 
22 
22 
22 


22 
22 
22 
22 

22 

22 

24 
26 
22 

25 

22 

.26 

^22 

26 
42 
23 


Bushidsr 

Home  finisher..! 

Finisher 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Finisher 

Easter 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Button  sewer.... 


Busheler 

Button  sewer.... 

Baster 

Button  sewer.... 

Finisher,  chil- 
dren's cloth. 

Baster 

Finisher,  chil- 
dren's cloth. 

Busheler 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Baster 

Baster 

Small  work..... 


Busheler 

Sleeve  maker... 

Busheler 

Operator 

Baster 

Finisher 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher,  boys' 

cloth. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Labeler,    paper 

boxes. 

Baster 

Baster 

Bookkeeper,  dry 

goods. 

Baster 

Operator 

Finisher 

Paster,       cigar 

boxes. 

Seamstress 

Baster 

Finisher 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Busheler 

Busheler 


200 
300 
300 
222 

300 
255 
300 

175 

250 

300 
175 
300 
200 
175 

200 
200 

240 
210 

300 
200 
200 

200 
200 
200 
250 
245 
125 
208 

28 
150 
175 
275 

282 

244 

306 
306 
300 

150 
190 
280 
300 

240 
280 
160 
160 

270 
300 


S140 
104 
246 
296 

400 
270 
450 

234 

300 

310 
150 
300 
256 
175 

200 
200 

280 
420 

500 
400 
217 

140 
110 
140 
294 
200 
160 
277 

21 
160 
196 
306 


210 

287 
280 
416 

150 
350 
390 
450 

480 
470 
160 
175 

200 


No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 


50 


80 


jcigarmaker 

Clerk 

Baster 

Dead. 

Bakor. 

Baker 

Incapac.. .. 

Peddler, 
fruit. 

Away 

Ironworker 

Dead 

Mason 

Dead 

Storekeeper 
Dead 

Deserter.. 
Dead 

Peddler.. 
Foreman. 
Watch 


No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 

Yes. 
Yes 
No. 
Yes 


b! 


(•) 
88 

70 

70 
70 
80 

20 
80 


80 


locksmith 


Idle 

Dead 

Idle 

Home  fin- 
isher. 
Salesman .. 

Taitor 

Dead... 
Peddler... 


Dead.. 


Dead.. 


70 


No. 
No. 


Operator... 
Idle 


Dead.. 


Baster 

Inc^jac 

Laborer.... 
Away 


Awmy 
Dead  J 

Work. 
Home.  I 
HomeLj 

Work. 

Home. 

Wort. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 


Home. 

Dead.. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Work. 

Away. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 


Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Homa. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


a  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  YORK— Continued. 


c 

u 

d 
11 

.... 

2 
2 

1 

1 
4 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*3' 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

416 
175 

'  '464' 
380 

450 
■■366" 

$70 

224 

130 
75 

250 



1.000 

760 
700 
225 

100 

200 

$40 

25 

780 
450 

75 

320 

208 

350 

100 

350 

1,026 
920 

SIO 

1,100 
315 
870 

**66" 

224 

600 

562 
150 
300 
706 
425 

""u 

1,800 
850 

380 
505 

47 

878 

1,500 

217 

31 

390 

544 
328 
710 
277 

21 
150 
196 
306 

"■96* 

728 

170 

777 

1,224 

756 

2,400 

150 
175 

""'48' 

480 
1,425 

36 

1,452 
1,095 

1,170 

779 

1,250 

448 

1,060 

602 
525 
300 
056 
479 

2,800 
850 

427 
796 

1,659 

2,200 

442 

490 

544 

368 
710 
377 

801 
600 
286 
628 

898 

777 

1,432 
756 

2,400 

600 
223 

866 
1,425 

'  im 

650 
'"264" 

'""26 

'iss' 

160 

325 
490 

222 
180 

4.65 
3.01 

186 

O.H. 

270 

3.75 
1.66 
4.01 

132 

1.72 

132 

2.52 

72 
156 
144 
204 
180 

2.22 
1.68 
1.92 
2.04 
3.07 

180 
204 

8,97 
2.34 

168 
168 

2.74 
5.10 

210 
150 
66 

6.38 
5.29 
2.83 

132 

1.57 

156 
84 
156 
156 

2.62 
1.77 
4.55 
2.42 

120 
246 
162 
300 

7.70 
3.85 
2.75 
2.01 

204 

5.76 

150 

3.74 

336 

4.59 

216 

2.91 

216 

9.23 

126 
186 

1.92 
1.07 

204 
210 

3.33 
6.85 

318 
319 

320 
321 
322 

823 

324 

325 
326 
827 
328 
329 

330 
331 


334 
335 
336 


337 

338 
339 
340 
841 

342 
343 
344 
345 

346 


347 


349 


350 

351 
352 

353 
364 
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365 

Hebrew,  F.. 

17 

366 

German,  F.. 

32 

367 

Greek,  F.... 

4 

358 

German,  F.. 

50 

359 
360 
361 
362 
363 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

2 
2 

4 

364 

American... 

365 

Italian,  F... 

23 

386 

Italian,  F... 

10 

367 
368 
360 
370 
371 
372 
373 

Italian,  F... 
Greek,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

5 

4 
1 
8 
18 
35 
41 

374 

Italian,  F... 

5 

375 

German,  F.. 

42 

376 

Italian,  F... 

4 

377 
378 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

4 
6 

379 

German,  F.. 

42 

380 
381 
382 
383 
384 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
German,  F.. 

12 

18 

385 

German,  F.. 

28 

386 

German,  F.. 

40 

387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F. . 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

5 
19 
19 

9 
36 
20 
56 

394 

Italian,  F... 

7 

395  ,  German,  F. . 

396  English,  F.. 

397  '  German,  F.. 
396  ;  German,  F.. 

40 
56 
45 
43 

399 

German,  F.. 

40 

35 

27 
27 

r27 

\32 
28 
28 
34 
29 
29 

r29 

\  36 

r29 

\38 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
31 

I  33 

« 

35 

35  i 

36  I 
36 

(38 
\60l 


Button    aow<». 

children's  dotn. 

Bookkeeper,  fur 
mf^- 

Busheler 

Home  finisher... 

Bookbinder 

Baster 

Finisher 

Home  finisher... 

Embroiderer 

Baster 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Seamer 

Seamer 

Sewer,  hook  and 
eye. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Seamer 

Home  finisher... 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Home  finisher... 

Operator 

Baster 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Stitcher,  gloves. 

Baster " 

Finisher,  wom- 
en's clothes. 

Buttonhole  mak- 
er, hand. 

Feller 

Baster 

Finisher 

Operator 

Finisher 

Baster 

FeUer 

Finisher 

Operator 

Operator 

Seamstress 

Operator,  hats. 

Operator 

Busheler 

Baster 

Home  finisher. 
Button  sewer.. 

Baster 

Baster 

Baster 

Baster 

Operator,  wcnn- 
en's  clothes. 

Operator 

PressCT 

Operator. 
Button  - 
Baster 
Launci 


270 

S400 

9 

300 

400 

4 

234 

196 

1 

178 

90 

4 

225 

113 

6 

180 

300 

22 

280 

512 

11 

125 

52 

2 

225 

300 

¥i 

225 

300 

5 

300 

300 

2 

158 

204 

10 

158 

204 

14 

290 

215 

12 

150 

260 

6 

260 

216 

6 

200 

64 

6 

300 

220 

1 

300 

260 

8 

300 

125 

4 

220 

385 

10 

295 

343 

10 

190 

160 

4 

190 

IGO 

5 

300 

324 

8 

263 

280 

13 

225 

304 

4 

250 

420 

4 

250 

200 

4 

300 

400 

4 

246 

272 

14 

2Q0 

432 

18 

300 

300 

6 

246 

369 

10 

250 

150 

5 

200 

200 

9 

247 

600 

16 

220 

623 

15 

200 

500 

22 

230 

300 

14 

250 

360 

23 

300 

223 

1 

280 

260 

19 

300 

156 

17 

200 

260 

3 

300 

350 

16 

224 

261 

6 

300 

450 

18 

240 

240 

7 

230 

230 

7 

230 

232 

20 

200 

400 

17 

•w 

24 

"^ 

18 
14 
15 

Yes. 
Yea. 


No.. 
No.. 
Yee. 
Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yee. 


Yee. 
Yea. 
Yes. 

Yea. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


No.. 

Yee. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No., 
Yee, 
Yes. 
Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


jDead.... 

ipriver.. 

Dead.... 
Dead... 
Dead... 
Away... 
Padder. 


|8ewer,haiKi 
Gardener. 


10 


Barber. 


pead 

Incapac... 

Machinist. 


Dead.... 
Inoapac.. 

Away 

Deid.... 
Incapac.. 
DeadTT.. 
Dead. 


Dead. 


Dead 

Stripper, 
tobaooo. 

iDead 


Joiner... 
Inoapac. 
Away 


Away. 
Dead.. 


Idle, 
[inoapac  w... 

►Dead 

Laborer 

Away 

Hod  carrier 
Peddler.... 

Dead 

Dead 

Dead 

^Away 


Dead 

Dead 

Dead 

Shoemaker. 

hDead 


I 


H< 
Work. 

Home. 

Home 

Home.' 
Work. 
Work.; 

Work- 
Home.  I 

Work. 
Home. 

Work. 


Work.; 
Home. 

Dead.. 
Home.' 
Work. 
Work.: 

Work.! 

Home.' 

I 

Home.' 


Work. 
Work. I 

Home. 

Hom«. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Away. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home.' 

Ho 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NSW  TOBK-*-Continued. 


1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
I 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 



.... 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

6 

2 

3 

2 

7 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

9 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

6 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

7 

4 

6 

3 

4 

2 

3 

2 

8 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

5 

8 

2 

3 

4 

6 

2 

4 

4 

6 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

7 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

5 

2 

8 

3 

taoo 

3 

"2i6' 

62 
104 
200 

6 

3 

126 

3 

3 

90 

1 

3 

450 

91 
161 

? 

3 

3 

220 

1 

4 

166 
166 

125 
120 
90 

3 

2 

A 

5 

3 

3 

"*242* 

96 
200 

4 

? 

? 

360 

1 

3 

1 

4 

? 

3 

4 

246 

100 

1 

3 

236 

200 

ia5 

3 

2 

? 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

75 

2 

1,082 
178 
810 
540 


406 
216 

260 

216 
740 
684 
260 
603 
866 
343 

1,190 
1,364 


1,224 

430 
1,000 

704 

300 
360 
500 
200 
2,186 

1.123 

1,100 

231 
200 
166 
620 
966 
861 
460 

836 

232 
400 
500 
640 


122 
156 


16 


30 


6 
480 


120 


100 


262 


1,284 
385 

1,039 
740 
000 

814 

215 

801 

397 
740 
804 
372 
628 
1.037 
463 

■$405" 

1,373 

1,510 

390 

1,224 

100 

666 

1,472 

180 

704 

660 
369 
509 
200 
2.191 

*i,*i46* 

1,603 

1,100 

820 

676 
260 
616 
820 
966 
861 
650 

**"226' 
136 



836 

232 
662 
600 
624 

"iu 

686 

180 
168 
168 
144 
198 

6.17 
2.47 
4.00 
4.74 
1.66 

262 

3.39 

108 

1.38 

174 

6.  IS 

174 
204 
72 
138 
132 
120 
102 

3.82 
1.68 
3.87 
2.62 
2.01 
4.90 
4.45 

240 

3.77 

132 

4.87 

180 

6.88 

132 
204 

3.66 
3.64 

144 

4.61 

144 

168 
166 
144 
132 

4.17 
2.37 
1.22 
1.28 
7.02 

O.H. 

7.71 

168 

4.23 

138 
64 
120 
180 
166 
120 
216 

2.77 
2.60 
1.60 
3.94 
6.19 
4.14 
6.20 

204 

4.01 

84 
126 
144 
132 

2.23 
6.27 
4.81 
2.40 

316 

4.30 

359 
360 
361 
362 
363 

364 
366 

366 

367 
368 
360 
370 
371 
372 
373 

*374 
376 


376 

377 
378 

379 

380 
381 
382 
383 
384 


387 


390 
391 
393 
393 

304 

305 
306 
397 
398 

390 
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Table  XXVn.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NXW  YORK— Concluded. 


The  father. 

The  single  woman. 

Membership  of 
family. 

Pam. 
Ily 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yrs. 

In 

U.S. 

Age. 

Oocupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work 
ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 
begin- 
ning 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Occupation  or  oon-  i 
dWonof—          j 

num- 
ber. 

Father. 

! 

Mother.' 

400 
401 
402 
4fR 

Oerman,  F.. 
Oerman,  F.. 
Oerman,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 
Oerman,  F.. 
Oerman,  F.. 

40 

15 
63 
44 

40 
41 
42 
46 
49 
62 

Tacker,  hand... 

Operator 

Home  finisher... 

Finisher 

Baster 

200 

aoo 

306 
280 
276 
280 

8303 
600 

190 
280 
368 
420 

23 
22 
29 
37 
36 
16 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
No.. 

80 
64 
70 

Dead 

Dead 

Home. 
Work. 

404 

Yea. 
Yes. 

80 
60 

Dead Hom»J 

406 

Laundress 

Dead 

Home. 

PHILADBLPHIA. 


American. 
American. 


American. 


American. 
Italian,  F. 
ItaUan,  F. 
ItaUan,  F. 

ItaUan,  F. 
ItaUan,  F. 
ItaUan,  F. 
ItaUan.  F. 

ItaUan,  F. 
ItaUan,  F. 

ItaUan,  F. 
ItaUan,  F. 

ItaUan,  F. 

ItaUan.  F. 
ItaUan,  F. 
ItaUan,  F. 


ItaUan,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 

ItaUan,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew.  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew.  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Oerman,  F. 


ItaUan,  F. 
ItaUan,  F. 


0 

8 

4 

7 
3 
2 
25 


18 


17 


16 


ri6 

\17 


Operator.. 
Operator. . 

Cleaner.... 


SmaU  work 

Button  sewer... 

Finisher 

Baster 


Operator... 
Operator. . . 

Baster 

Seamstress. 


FeUer... 
Padder.. 


Cleaner 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

FeUer 

Feller 

Padder 


Finisher 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Operator,  wom- 
en's vests. 

Operator , 

Button  sewer.... 

Label  paster, 
paper  boxes. 

Finisher. 

Baster 

Finisher 

Operator 


Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Padder 

Button 


175 
280 

S126 
235 

2 
3 

Yes. 
Yes. 

70 
80 

160 

87 

2 

Yes. 

60 

280 
270 
240 
160 

240 
250 
240 
143 

2 
5 
3 
2 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

70 
60 
70 
60 

200 
250 
275 
300 

140 
280 
296 
300 

1 
4 
2 
3 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

70 
70 
60 
70 

225 
280 

180 
160 

3 
3 

Yes. 
Yes. 

60 
60 

275 
260 

176 
240 

3 
3 

Yes. 
Yes. 

40 
40 

150 

250 

4 

Yes. 

60 

300 
264 
200 

230 
400 
166 

3 
2 
2 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

30 
80 
70 

250 
250 

200 
375 

2 
3 

Yes. 
Yes. 

70 
70 

150 

225 

2 

Yes. 

40 

250 

278 
282 
300 

130 

278 
282 
200 

2 

3 
5 
2 

No.. 

No,. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

30 
20 

230 
234 
250 
270 

210 
253 
294 
170 

2 
2 

1 
1 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

10 
80 
40 
80 

76 

100 

5 

Yes. 

30 

240 

360 

6 

Yes. 

40 

300 
300 

200 
300 

2 
3 

Yes. 
Yes. 

60 
40 

Compositor  I  H<ane.. 
Elevator    Home.* 

man.        I 
Machine  I  Home.! 

hand. 


lumber. 

Carpenter.. 

Painter 

Merchant.. 

Stone  cut- 
ter. 

Inoapao 

Shoemaker. 

Laborer — 

M  Ixer, 
medioiDe. 

Carpenter.. 

Window 


Inoapao... 
L  a  b  o  rer, 

farm. 
Barber 


Idle 

Huckster... 
Section 

hand, 

R.  R. 

Driver 

Huckster... 

Uphol- 
sterer. 
Dead 


Cobbler.... 
Machinist.. 
Car  shops. . 

Operator... 

TaUor 

Tinsmith... 
Agent,  in- 


Busheler. 


JBarber. 


Home.' 
Home., 
Home,! 
H<Bne.! 

Home.' 
Hooie., 
Home. 
Home.: 

Work.' 
Home. 

Home.: 
Home.  I 

Home.. 

Home. 
Home.' 
Ho 


Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home.) 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


a  Not  reported. 


6  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

HEW  YOMC— Concluded. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  fbmlly  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
In- 
oome 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

cbL 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
lyin- 
oome 
of 
fam- 
ily. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wa«e 
earn- 
en. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Fam- 
ily 

Un- 
der 

10. 

10 
to 
1.3. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Chlldren- 

num- 
ber. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
16. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

62 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 

2 

$303 
l.&SO 
390 
614 
368 
632 

"$486' 
38 

$303 
1,650 
390 
7.34 
848 
670 

'$60* 
104 

$138 
204 

60 
180 
240 

96 

$2.91 
9.94 
2.60 
1.76 
6.44 
3.66 

400 

4C1 

402 

2 

2 

1 

S120 

403 

404 

406 

PHILADBLPHIA. 


1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

10 
12 

11 

4 
2 

2 

3 
3 

4 
3 

3 
2 
2 
3 

4 

2 

3 
2 

2 

2 
2 
3 

2 
2 

3 

3 

4 
2 
3 

2 

4 
2 
2 

3 

4 

$675 
600 

725 

280 

200 

1,000 

300 

$60 

$291 
236 

87 

490 

250 

1,000 

343 

720 
280 
296 
300 

180 
160 

966 
240 

250 

230 
400 
166 

200 
376 

676 

340 

1,338 
282 
200 

210 
603 
294 
170 

460 
1,260 

$20 
36 

*    *e6' 

48 
250 

""UA 

94 
24 

37 

''62' 
62 

"'26' 

$1,016 
836 

812 

790 

736 

2,000 

643 

720 
600 
668 
926 

734 
610 

1,206 
390 

980 

380 
964 
626 

674 
689 

1,016 

472 

1,838 
622 
961 

632 

1.403 

694 

890 

1,010 
2.000 

$210 
444 

$216 
168 

O.H. 

64 

312 
240 
132 

96 
240 
156 
166 

78 
96 

O.H. 
72 

96 

90 

O.H. 

192 

2.16 
O.H. 

144 

84 

180 
166 
108 

106 

120 

96 

O.H. 

144 
O.H. 

$8.26 
2.29 

3.12 

2.17 
3.64 
3.86 
1.66 

1.98 
3.86 
1.66 
1.48 

2.08 
1.96 

4.63 
2.50 

3.77 

1.46 
3.09 
2.40 

1.85 
3.78 

1.77 

2.27 

6.06 
1.43 
3.08 

3.04 
8.86 
8.81 
3.42 

4.86 
7.69 

1 

2 

3 

/    4 

260 

6 

3 
3 

2 

6 

7 

8 

260 
226 
475 

824 
460 

9 

3 
6 

3 
2 

10 

150 
130 

11 

$100 

12 
13 

14 

150 
730 

16 

2 

1 
2 

3 

16 

160 

17 

460 
360 

380 
190 

440 

18 

100 

19 

20 

21 

4 

22 

96 

23 

"*3' 

1 

.... 

} 

600 
240 
624 

360 
726 
300 
700 

660 
760 

24 

26 

75 

26 

27 

75 

28 

29 

1 

30 

81 

33 

c  Never  came  to  the  United  States. 
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Table  XXVn.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY. 

PHILADXIiPHZA — Contanued . 


The  father. 


The  single 


Membenhipof 
temUy. 


Fam- 
ily 

nniii- 
ber. 


Race  and 
aativlty. 


Yra. 

in 

U.S. 


Age. 


Occupation  or 
industry. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Occupation  or 
dItSonof— 


Mos. 

school 

at- 

tend- 


Fatber. 


Hebrew,  F. 

Polish,  F... 

Hebrew,  F. 
Qerman.N. 
Hebrew.  F. 

Italian,  F.. 

ItaUan,  F.. 

ItaUan.  F.. 

ItaUan,  F.. 

ItaUan,  F.. 

ItaUan,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

ItaUan,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 

ItaUan,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 


29 


21 


23 


16 
17 

16 

17 
16 
17 

16 
17 
16 
17 
19 
16 

18 

16 

18 
16 

18 

16 
18 

16 

18 

16 

18 

16 

16 

18 
16 

18 

16 

18 
/16 
i  18 

16 


]16 
19 
16 
19 
16 
19 

I  16 


Pocket 
Cloth  cutter, 

cotton. 
Button    sewer, 

women's  cloth. 

Padder 

Tacker,  hand.... 
Praner,  shirt 

waists. 
Operator. 


Operator. . 

Cigar  maker 

Presser,  shirts... 
Cigar  maker  — 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Trimmer 


Barter 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Basting  puller... 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Operator,  can- 
vas. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Artifloial  flower 


Finisher 

Operator 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Finisher 

Operator,  shirt 

waists. 
Operator,  shirt 

waists. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Finisher 

Seamstress 

Taoker,  hand.... 
SmaU  work 


Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Sleeve  maker . . 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Cleaner 

Finisher,  wom- 
en's coats. 

Operator 

Cigar  maker 


150 
150 

125 

130 
300 
240 

168 
186 
200 
130 
200 
300 

300 

280 

226 
276 

300 

150 
150 

300 

270 

225 


200 

240 
240 
200 

200 
230 

260 

260 

260 
300 
175 


150 
200 
200 
300 
180 
140 


1200 
100 

100 

100 
275 
240 

112 
186 
160 
140 
198 
400 

425 

185 

300 
320 

460 

113 
113 

300 

225 

300 


135 

360 
400 
256 

250 
370 

390 

200 

280 
225 
224 


400 

200 
178 
224 
425 
90 
140 

190 
235 


No. 
No. 


Yes 

Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 


35 
30 
40 

60 

70  ir 

00  I 
70 
70 
50 

50 

40 

50 
70  I 

50 

60 
60 


Dead.... 
Carpenter.. 


50 


Dead 

Tinsmith. 


Tailor.. 


Salesman, 
fruit. 


Musidaa. 


Printer.. 


200 
a  Not  reported. 


2    Yes. 
5     No.. 


(•) 


Musician.. 


Boarding- 
h  o  use 
keeper. 

Watchman, 

Window 
cleaner. 


Shoemaker. 

Store- 
keeper. 

Teacher 

Cablnet- 


€arpeoter. 
•Incapac... 

Laborer... 


Dead.. 


Home. 

Dead.  J 

„     I 

Home.  I 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 


Home. 


Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

HoDoe. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY-Oontmued. 

FHOJIBSLPHXA— Oontiii«ed. 


2 

1 

3 

2 

4 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

.... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

2 

4 

2 

8 

3 

6 

4 

10 

4 

13 

2 

8 

8 

7 

2 

4 

3 

8 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

7 

2 

6 

2 

8 

4 

12 

2 

8 

2 

11 

2 

8 

2 

8 

3 

6 

1270 

455 

tl86 

416 

160 

750 

17 

400 

235 

300 

625 

75 

200 

36 

250 

200 

175 

300 

33 

200 

250 

250 

271 

500 

333 

50 

200 

226 

76 

9300 

960 

200 

515 



641 

808 

1,425 

300 

485 

72 

770 

225 

1,150 

300 

435 

760 

18 

506 

760 

480 

1,210 

625 

300 

378 

....... 

640 

230 

63 

800 

9350 

470 

970 

827 

1,374 

2.403 

067 

006 

525 



2,150 

636 

1,064 

881 

1,003 

030 

9180 

1,740 

170 

1.425 

761 

840 



507 

876 

320 

984 

91.12 

84 

2.26 

72 

2.33 

O.H. 

2.66 

204 

2.64 

O.H. 

8.60 

O.H. 

3.80 

240 

3.78 

108 

2.62 

180 

6.17 

108 

2.04 

168 

2.02 

108 

2.43 

180 

8.60 

180 

2.24 

162 

2.79 

O.H. 

8.43 

216 

1.33 

O.H. 

2.04 

940 

1.22 

183 

8.87 

33 

34 

36 
36 
37 

38 
30 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 
49 

60 
61 

62 

IB 
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Table  XXVU ^SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 


The  father. 


The  single  woman. 


Membership  of 
fomily. 


Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 
American.. 


Italian,  F. 


Italian,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Irish,  F.... 

Irish,  N.... 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 


Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Itolian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 


87     Hebrew,  F. 


Yrs. 

In 

U.S. 


Age. 


31 


35 


15 

22 
11 


30 


35 


i  16 

16 
19 
23 
16 
20 

16 
20 

23 
25 
]16 
^  21 
16 
22 
16 

22 

16 

22 

16 
22 
16 
23 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 


Occupation  or 
Industry. 


Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Pocketbooks... 

Operator,  shirt- 
waists. 

Typewriter 

Saleswoman, 
dept.  store. 

Baster 

Easier 

Operator,  canvas 

Operator,  canvas 

Fitter 

Operator 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Feller 

Finisher 

Examiner 

Forewoman 

Serger 

Feller 

Small  work 

Finisher 

Button  sewer . . 

Padder 

Baster 


Button  sewer . . . 

Operator,  wom- 
en's under- 
wear. 

Baster 

Operator 


Stamper,  dept. 

store. 
Button  sewer . . . 

Baster 

Finisher 


Button  sewer... 

SUtcher 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Padder 

B  u  ttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Feller 

B  uttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Embroiderer, 

children  's 

cloth. 
Seamstress 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


300 
125 
225 
225 
225 
210 
150 

275 
250 

150 
150 
210 
240 
290 
250 
300 

300 

240 

180 

216 
246 
300 
290 
175 
280 
250 
225 
290 
180 
175 

250 
300 


240 
280 

300 

200 
275 
150 

210 
300 
210 

300 
276 


275 
150 

90 


Eam- 
ngs 
past 

year. 


1250 
175 
144 
232 
288 
158 
150 

135 
205 

225 
225 
175 
350 
335 
400 
275 

500 

376 

300 

180 
205 
275 
290 
125 
270 
200 
225 
312 
100 
150 

250 
400 


240 
190 

175 

200 
275 
104 

190 
325 
225 

275 
376 


113 


76 
a  Not  reported. 


Yrs. 
since 
begin- 
ning 
ivork. 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes, 

Yes. 

Yes. 


No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes, 
Yes. 

Yes. 


3     Yes 


Occupation  or  cod- 
dltlonor- 


Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Father. 


(«) 

(«) 
80 
70 
60 
20 


[storekeeper 
Dead.... 


70 
70 

70  , 

70 

80 

60 

80 

80 

80 

40 

30 

60 


Dead.. 


Tailor.. 


Dead., 
Dead., 


^Stonemason 


Bricklayer . 


Baster. 


Tailor... 

Teamster... 

Barber 

Away 

Baker 

Laborer 

Storekeeper 

Macaroni 

mako'. 

Laborer 

Cabinet- 
maker. 

Rag  picker. 
Peddler, 

fruit. 
Stonemason 


Dead.... 
Stone  carver 
Foreman, 
water  wks. 
Shoemaker 

Tailor 

Brioklayer . 

Dish  washer. 
Stonemason 


Idle 

Bnsbeler... 

Stordceeper 


Taikir,. 


Mother 


Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home.  I 

Hcnne.l 

Home. 

Home.' 

Dead..' 

Dead.. 

Dead.. 

Work. 

Home. 

Home. 

Dead. 

Home 

Home. 
B«ne 


Home 
Home. 

Home. 

Work 
Home. 
Home, 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Ham«. 

Home. 


Home. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN   DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 

Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
In- 
come 
P«<t 
year 

Amt 
re- 
tained 

chfl- 
dren 
1ft 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly in- 
come 

of 
fam- 
ily. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

To. 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Fam- 
ily. 

num- 
ber. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

1 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Children- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

4 
3 

3 

5 

2 
2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 

2 
2 

11 

3 

6 

6 

5 

5 

9 
10 
4 
6 
4 
67 
6 

4 
9 

9 
3 

10 

3 
5 
5 

MO 
7 
3 

4 
9 

7 
7 

5 

7 

5 
3 

4 

7 

2 
2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 

3 
4 

3 
2 

3 

3 
2 
3 

3 
3 
2 

2 
4 

4 

3 

2 
4 

1300 

$1,025 
684 

658 

1,190 

525 
735 

1,315 

675 

853 

565 

125 
470 
250 
725 
912 
200 
268 

250 
525 

240 
190 

175 

200 

275 

1,604 

540 
576 
226 

276 
375 

1,668 
675 

113 
375 

$35 

200 
45 

•  •  — 
10 

•'226* 
26 

**i66' 

60 
10 

219 

$1,325 
85B 

858 

2,025 

725 
780 

1,965 

925 

1.096 

1,219 

480 
1,406 
490 
990 
1,062 
280 
673 

815 
945 

770 
615 

1,020 

475 

632 

2,064 

766 
1,175 
1,350 

625 
1,076 

1.922 
1,275 

713 
650 

$200 

5S7 

200 
290 

ioi 

960 
185 

98 

$300 

240 

120 

276 

O.H. 
168 

216 

156 

106 

156 

144 
420 
108 
156 
84 
96 
108 

O.H. 
200 

144 
O.H. 

240 

O.H. 

84 

O.H. 

180 
321 
216 

O.H. 
210 

204 

228 

324 
216 

$3.64 
2.36 

2.76 

3.54 

1.99 
5.00 

6.30 

2.96 

4.22 

4.60 

1.03 
2.71 
2.36 
3.17 
5.11 
.77 
1.84 

3.92 
2.02 

1.65 
3.94 

1.97 

3.04 
2.43 
7.90 

1.47 
3.23 
8.66 

3.00 
2.30 

5.28 
3.60 

2.74 
1.79 

64 

1140 
200 

135 

66 

66 

2 
2 

1 
2 

700 

67 

68 

1 

1 

50 

«0 

250 

245 

GOO 

250 
900 

"*266 
150 
80 
200 

415 
300 

500 
200 

700 

*"*357 
450 

225 

500 

1,125 

300 
300 

60 

2 

61 

62 

1 

54 
105 

63 

4  '     1 
4  ,     2 

64 

65 

.... 

1 
1 

$230 

66 

67 

68 

2 

1 

.\ 

69 

105 

150 
120 

30 

70 

71 

3 
4 

1 

1 

T2 

73 

74 

3  <    3 

125 
175 

75 

100 

76 

2 

77 

1 

78 

4  '     1 

79 

80 

81 

■4' 
"2" 

1 
1 

1 
1 

82 

IGO 

230 
35 

83 

84 

600 
600 

150 

85 

86 

2 

125 

87 

fr  Including  one  other  member. 
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812       WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE*SABNEBS — MEN's  CLOTHING. 

Table  XXVII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK : 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY. 

FHILADBLPHIA— CoDtimMd. 


Thefother. 

TlMgln«l« 

woman. 

MembecshipoC 
temlly. 

Fam- 
ily 

Race  and 
naUvlty. 

Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 

Age. 

Oocupatlon  or 
indostry. 

w^7. 

ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 
since 

nfnE 
work. 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Mos. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
anoe. 

Oocojpatloo  or  eon- 
dlUooor— 

DOin- 
ber. 

Father. 

liotber. 

Itallao,  F... 
Itallao,  F... 

ItoUan,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 

AiiHirk?an. .. 

7 
8 

7 
2 

26 

4 
3 

17 

\18 

17 

18 

17 
18 
20 
17 
19 
17 

19 

20 
17 
19 
23 

17 
19 
22 
17 

19 

24 
17 

19 
25 
17 
20 

17 
21 
17 
21 
17 
22 

17 
22 
23 
18 

Finisher 

Finlsber 

Finisher 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Feller 

282 
282 
300 
300 

150 
150 
180 
240 
240 
150 

150 

150 
200 
300 
200 

160 
150 
150 
230 

230 

300 
150 

180 
250 
200 
210 
2G0 
250 
190 
200 
300 
300 
210 
210 

270 
240 
230 
260 
230 

225 
190 
228 
250 
275 
270 
250 
225 
250 
150 
200 
150 
200 
275 

S212 
212 
250 
450 

120 
160 
200 
320 
280 
125 

125 

500 
160 

125 
125 
125 
345 

300 

400 
150 

170 
350 
230 
420 
300 
2fi0 
125 
165 
300 
250 
210 
525 

135 
280 
345 
280 
230 

234 
272 
242 
315 
185 
310 
400 
225 
225 
100 
115 
210 
280 
365 

2 
2 
2 
3 

2 

4 
5 
7 
7 
2 

4 

5 

4 
5 
5 

3 
3 
S 
3 

3 

10 

5** 
3 

8 

4 
6 
4 
5 
4 
6 
5 
10 

2 

7 
7 
3 

4 

3 
5 
2 

4 
2 
4 
3 
4 
2 

6 
6 
4 

No.. 

StooemasQO 
Retired.... 

Stonemason 
Idle 

Cabinet- 
maker. 

Dead 

Laborer. . . . 

PUot 

Idle 

Bosheler... 

Idle 

Shoemaker. 
TaUor 

Idle 

Dead 

Salesman.. 
Watchman, 

R.R. 
Shoemaker. 

Idle 

Shoemaker. 
Stonemason 
Stonemason 

idle 

Idle 

Dead 

Packer 

Ifusk^ian... 
Shoemaker. 
Carpet  mak- 
er. 

88 

No.. 

H 

80 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

^S: 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

80 
80 

60 
50 
60 
40 
40 
60 

60 

60 
20 
40 

00 
00 
00 
70 

80 

60 

Hoo^J 

00 

Feller 

Home. 

Feller 

Dead.. 
Home. 

01 

Feller 

Feller 

02 

03 
04 

05 

Finisher 

Clerk,  picture 
frames. 

Cigar  maker 

Finisher 

Candv 

Front     maker, 
shirts. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Operator,    ehll- 
dren's  cloth. 

Operator,   chil- 
dren's cloth. 

Fairer,  hosiery.. 

Operator,  wom- 
en's cloth. 

Button  sewer . . . 

Seamstress 

Operator 

Operator 

Baster 

Home. 

i 

Home. 
Home' 

Hebrew,  F.. 

1 

8 

16 

10 
6 

3 

1 

06 

v« 

HOM. 

No.. 

07  j  Hebrew,  F.. 
06  '  Italiiin^F.... 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

60 
40 
40 
60 
15 
70 

Dead  .! 

Roller,  cigars.... 
Baster 

Home.: 
Home. 

00                   " 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F.. 
American... 

Baster 

100 

Fintoher 

Feller 

HocDe.1 

Yes. 
No.. 

70 

Baster 

101 

Finisher,  wom- 
en's ck>th. 
Finisher,  gioves. 
Baster 

No.. 

Home.! 

102 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

50 
4 

Home.' 

Finisher,  gloves. 
Milliner 

103 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

80 
72 

80 
70 
40 
47 
40 
80 
50 
80 
30 

Home.! 

104 

American. . . 

1 

18 

Forewoman 

Feller 

Home.' 

105 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian.  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian  F 
ItaUan,  F.'.i 
Italian.  F... 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

IG 

20 
10 

8 
10 
18 
25 

1 
(-) 

8 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
1R 

Home.' 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 

Small  work 

Button  sewer . . . 
Button  sewer... 
Sleeve  maker.... 

Forewoman 

Operator,  pocketA 

Operator 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Home.' 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Work. 
Home. 

115 

10       IB 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

50 
50 
60 
40 

116 

Home. 

117 
118 

lole 
ad. 

Dndj 

Home. 

•  Amount  r 


»  Never  came  to  the  United  States. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  of  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 


u 
d 
1( 

4 

2 
3 

3 
4 

3 

4 
3 

3 

4 

3 
2 
4 
3 

4 

4 

1 
1 

4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 

8 
0 

7 
6 

14 

6 
5 

0 

0 

7 
0 
10 
12 

9 

7 

6 
3 

8 
8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
8 
6 
4 
4 

10 
6 
5 

11 

3 

5 

3 

3 
2 

4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
2 
5 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 
2 
5 

r20re( 

1200 

$423 
1,020 

480 
850 

375 

860 
375 

1,045 

745 

1.000 
550 
800 
550 

1,355 

760 

260 
230 

700 
272 

1,862 
316 
185 
310 

1,060 

1,325 
915 
100 
390 
210 
280 

1,196 

rytoba 

$144 
0200 

31 

'     '27' 
""96* 

"**e2' 

e265 

'**26* 

■"i32* 
480 

ind. 

$023 
1,020 

720 
850 

645 

860 
575 

2,405 

870 

1.344 

552 

1,518 

1,150 

1,511 

760 

1,235 
713 

1,200 

1,122 

2,107 

596 

760 

822 

1.852 

1,326 

941 

375 

795 

1,060 

530 

1.448 

$00 
240 

120 
108 

$1.60 
2.18 

1.98 
2.72 

.89 

2.76 
2.21 

5.33 

1.86 

3.69 
1.77 
2.92 
1.84 

3.23 

2.09 

3.96 
4.67 

2.91 
2.70 
6.06 
1.91 
2.44 
2.63 
4.45 
4.25 
4.52 
1.80 
1.63 
4.08 
2.04 
2.53 

88 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

80 

240 

90 

1 

91 

4 

4 

1 
1 

120 

$75 

$75 

92 

$392 
112 

'ia' 

125 
**745' 



rfNotr 

Digitizec 

180 
93 

216 

166 

O.H. 
120 
204 
180 

204 

120 

O.H. 
84 

204 
192 

O.H. 
336 
166 
156 

O.H. 
120 
132 
166 

O.H. 

O.H. 
108 

O.H. 

93 

200 
1,250 

04 

? 

1 

1 

2 

.... 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

200 
125 

96 

90 

1 

200 

97 

1 

2 

3 

200 

125 

98 

2 

425 
400 

99 

3 

100 

2 

101 

102 

1 

860 
456 

500 
800 

125 

103 

104 

2 

105 

3 

1 

1 

.... 

1 
.... 

1 
2 
1 
1 
.... 

50 
245 

100 
175 

106 

107 

1 

85 
400 
450 
4G2 

106 

1 

109 

? 

110 

1 

75 

HI 

112 

113 

1 

200 
210 
200 
250 
250 

reived  f 

$75 

114 

4 

.... 

1 
2 

1 
1 

f3 

170 

116 

116 

2 

117 

3 

118 

DcladiDg) 

romfD4 

jtory  fi 

Br  Inju 

1 
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814       WOMAN   AND  CHILD   WAGE-EARNERS — MEN's  CLOTHING. 

Table  XXVII.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

PHILADELPHIA — Continued . 


The  father. 


The  single  woman. 


Membership  of 
ftunlly. 


Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


119 
120 
121 

122 

123 

124 
125 

126 

127 

128 
120 

130 

131 

132 

133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

lao 

140 
141 

142 
143 

144 

145 
146 
147 
148 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Italian,  F.. 
Italian.  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 

American.. 


Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Polish,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F. . 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 


Scotch,  N.. 
Italian,  F.. 

German,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian, F.. 
Italian,  F.. 


Yrs. 

ih 

U.S. 


Age. 


27      18 

4  18 

5  18 


18 
\  19 


(•)    ! 


12 


22 


(«) 


21    /  1« 
2^    \20 

'    18 


20 
r  18 
\2D 
18 
20 
21 

18 

21 

r  18 

21 

18 

,  22 

]18 

\23 

19 

19 

19 

19 
19 
19 
19 


19 
22 

i  1» 
22 
19 
22 

28 

19 
23 
19 

25 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Occupation  or 
Industry. 


Button  sewer... 

Feller 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Sleeve  muoker 


Saleswoman, 

dept.  store. 

Seamstress 

Baster 

Hooks  and  eyes. 

Trimmer 

Sewer,  women's 

cloth. 

Operator 

Finisher 

Baster 

Roller,  cigars 

Roller,  cigars 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Op^ator,  shirt 

waists. 

FeUer 

Finisher 

Button  sewo* . . . 

Operator 

Weaver,  carpets. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Operator 

Fhiisher 

Baster 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Operator 

Saleswoman, 

dept.  store. 

Finisher 

Baster 

Finisher 

Operator,  leath- 
er goods. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Operator 

Finisher 

Fhiisher 


Busheler., 
Finisher.. 

Feller 

Operator. , 
Baster..., 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


300 
150 
250 

150 
300 
150 

300 
200 
200 
175 
200 

200 
225 
225 
260 
2G0 
270 

300 

300 

300 

200 

264 

264 
280 
280 
285 
240 
225 

240 
175 
275 
250 


255 
305 

276 
240 
230 
150 

230 

150 
300 
250 

2S0 
275 
275 
280 
150 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


S400 
156 
300 

225 
250 
125 

400 
200 
200 
196 
320 


190 
266 
345 
345 
3£0 

450 

450 

475 

200 

308 

306 
184 
230 
276 
320 


240 
175 
130 
400 

400 

330 
416 

275 
320 
350 
275 

320 

200 
325 
250 

250 
210 
285 
325 
250 


•  Not  reported. 


Yrs. 
since 
b«5in- 
ning 
work. 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes, 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes, 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 


Yes 
No. 
Yes 
No. 
Yes 


Oocupatioa  orooo- 


rapatloa  or< 
dltion  of— 


Mos. 
school 

at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Father. 


Dead 

Carpenter. 
Idle 


90 
100 

20 
10 
80 
70 


30 
60 
70 
70 
100 
40 


Dead 

Janitor 

Shoemaker 
Peddler.... 

Dead... 

JDead..., 

Laborer 


Talkw. 


Bricklayer. 

Dead 

Away 

Busheler... 

Dead 

Salesman.. 

Contractor . 

Idle 

Dead 

Idle 

Carpenter.. 
Baster 


Baster. 


}ldle. 


Finisher, 
cement. 

Peddler.... 
Shoemaker. 
Watchman. 
Idle 


Mother. 


Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Work. 

Home.! 

Home.' 

Home. 

I 

Home.' 

Home.! 
Home. 

Honae. 

Home. 

Home. 

Away. 

Home. 
Work. 
Hcnne. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


Home. 

De«d.. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY-^Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA— Continued. 


Membership  of  family. 


Children  of  agea— 


Un- 
der 
10. 


14 
and 
15. 


16 
and 
over. 


To- 
tal. 


To- 
tel 
wage 
earn 
era. 


Income  of  fiamily  past  year. 


Earnings  of- 


Fa- 
ther. 


1200 


500 

400 
100 


255 


175 


320 


840 

*i96 

75 


525 
550 

202 


218 
175 

eoo 

780 


Children- 


Moth- 
er. 


Un- 
der 
14. 


$400 
20 


200 


tlOO 


14 
and 
15. 


1130 
300 


50 


225 


168 


225 


16 
and 
over. 


12,206 
156 
300 

225 

375 

1,400 
596 

608 

1,386 

1,040 

900 

1,283 


276 
320 
438 

240 
545 
880 

800 


1,006 
595 

945 

525 
1,325 


Other. 


8125 


76 


12,206  11,020 

486  ' 

1.000 


245 
875 

1,850 
696 

606 


Total 
earn- 
ings 

and 

In- 
come 
past 
year. 


Amt 

re- 
tained 

by 
chil- 
dren 

16 
and 
over. 


1,420 


1,075 


1,603 


841 


539 

1,115 
520 
684 


560 
912 

800 

1,531 
1,221 

1,147 

525 
1,711 


96 


Rent 
past 
year. 


Per 
capita 
week-  Fam- 


1120 
132 
216 

60 

O.H. 

192 
156 

90 

180 

O.H. 
O.H, 

O.H. 

132 

106 

O.H 

72 

O.H. 

106 

108 

O.H 

O.H. 

276 
312 

204 

106 
192 


ly  In- 
come 

of 
fam- 

ily. 

ily 

num. 

ber. 

85.31 
2.34 
3.85 

119 
120 
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3.37 
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4.13 
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Ifi2 

103 
154 
1£6 

156 
167 

158 

159 
100 

161 
162 

163 

164 
166 

166 

167 
168 
169 
170 
171 

172 

173 
174 

175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

181 
182 
183 

184 
185 


186 


Hebrew,  F. 

Irlsh,F 

Oennan,  F., 
Italian,  F.. 

American.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Irish,  F.... 


German,  F. 
Italian,  F.. 


American. 


German,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 
ItaUan,F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

American . . 
Hebrew,  F. 

American.. 


Irish,  F.... 
American.. 
Italian,  F.. 
German,  F. 
Irish,  F.... 


Italian,  F.. 
American.. 
American.. 

English,  N. 
German,  F. 


American. 


55 


15 


16 


(•) 
35 
26 

12 


22 

(20 

i22 

^20 

24 

20 

25 
21 
21 

21 

21 
21 

21 
21 

21 

21 

21 
21 
24 
21 

24 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
23 

23 
23 
23 

25 
24 
26 
26 
26 
26 

27 
28 
30 

32 
34 


waists. 
Finisher.. 


Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Butt  on  hole 
maker,  hand. 

Baster 

SUtcher 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Baster 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Baster 

Buttonhole 
maker,  mach. 

Cutter,  lace  cur- 
tains. 

Finisher 


Finisher 

Canvas  stitcher.. 

Operator 

B  o  o  k  k  e  e  per, 
laundry. 

Operator 

Label  sewer 

Finisher 

Button  sewer... 

Baster 

Baster 

Finisher 

Button  sewer, 
women's  ctoth. 

Operator 

Baster 

Operator,  ho- 
siery. 

Baster 

Operator 

Operator 

Feller 

Finisher 

Invoice  clerk, 
phimbing. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Cigar  boxes 


Home  finisher.. 
Baster 


276 
300 
300 
300 
300 
240 

240 
220 
150 

250 

280 
225 

150 
275 

180 

150 

150 
240 
240 
125 

190 
150 
150 
125 
200 
200 
300 
300 


460 
500 
600 

75 
125 
300 

220 
265 
125 

400 

230 
225 

300 
460 

180 

62 

62 
200 
200 
175 

305 
125 
125 
125 
198 
288 
500 
500 


230  340 

200  340 

150  I  500 

260  I  375 

300  :  350 

225  260 

284  I  282 


198 
300 


^« 


160 
350 


200  165 
190  I  63 
200  I    132 


60 
336 


280 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes. 


60 


65 


Preaser 

Home. 

Idle 

Home. 

Baker 

Work. 

Muskdan... 

Home. 

Deserter.... 
Storekeeper 

Work. 
Home. 

Shoemaker. 

Home. 

Away 

Musk:ian... 

Idle 

Foreman, 

R.  R. 
Idle 

Stone  ma- 
son. 

Idle 


Dead.. 


Dead 

Bartender. 

Dead 

Laborer. . . 
Ironer 


Dead.. 


Laborer. . . 
Dead 


Dead... 

Dead... 
Dead... 
Away.. 
Tailor.. 
Dead.. 


Carpenter.. 

Shoemaker. 

Streetoom- 

roisstoner. 

Dead 

Surgical  in- 
strument 
maker. 

[Dead. 


Home. 
Home. 


Home. 
Home. 


Dead. 


Work 


Home. 


Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 

Work. 
Dead.. 


Dead. 
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ThefoUier. 

The  aingto  woaum. 

ICemberafalpof 

Fam 

lly 

Race  MIA 
naavity. 

Yii. 

In 

U.S. 

Age. 

OcOTM^onor 

past 
year. 

Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 

Yrs. 

since 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Moa. 
school 
atp 
teod- 
anoa. 

<fittMIO^ 

num- 
ber. 

Fath«. 

MoUmb. 

187 

G^rmui.N.. 

40 
46 
50 

64 

Finisher 

150 
265 
200 

125 

8150 
150 
215 

84 

20 
32 
(») 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

50 
00 
30 

30 

Dead. 

Dead....... 

DcmL. 

188 

AnifrWn... 

Finisher 

Presser,  under- 
wear. 
Operator 

180 
100 

OeniuuifF.. 
Anmlcsii. .. 

43 

Dead. Work. 

IncanaR.      !  'W''«»v 

uivaimb.... 

1 

BALTEHOBB. 


talian.F... 

12 

16 

ebrew,  F.. 

8 

16 

ebrew,  F.. 

6 

16 

ebrew,  F.. 

5 

16 

ebrew,  F.. 

11 

16 

ebrew,  F.. 

2 

16 

ebrew,  F.. 

30 

16 

Hebrew,  F.. 

4 

16 

Hebrew  F.. 

23 

16 

Hebrew,  F.. 

3 

16 

Hebrew,  F.. 

4 

16 

Hebrew,  F.. 

A 

16 

Hebrew,  F.. 

4 

16 

Hebrew,  F.. 

17 

16 

Hebrew,  F.. 

18 

16 

Hebrew,  F.. 

20 

16 

Hebrew,  F.. 

3 

16 

Hebrew,  F.. 

21 

16 

Hebrew,  F.. 

5 

16 

Hebrew,  F.. 

0 

16 

Hebrew,  F.. 

2 

16 

Hebrew.  F.. 

(*) 

16 

American... 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

German,  N.. 

Qermani  N.. 

German.  N.. 

PoUah.F.... 
Lith.,F 

0 

10 

16 

Llth.,F 

18 

16 

Llth.;F 

21 

16 
1  ^^ 

American... 

16 

16 

Hebrew,  F.. 

14 

17 

Hebrew,  F.. 

26 

16 
17 

Hebrew,  F.. 

13 

/16 
17 

Irish,  F 

40 

16 
17 
16 

Hebrew,  F. . 

1 

17 
18 
16 

Hebrew,  F.. 

5 

17 
10 

Home  finisher.. 

Finisher 

Feller 

Padder. 

Finisher 

Feller 

Finisher   but- 


Feller , 

Sleeve  makers... 

Finisher 

Baster 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher , 

Finisher 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 


Finisher 

Bushder 

Vest  turner^... 

Feller 

Finisher,  arm- 
holes. 

Fdler 

Baster 

Baster 


Padder. 

Baster 

Finisher 

Button  hole 

maker,  hand. 
Button  hole 

maker,  hand. 

Nurse 

Clerk,  dry  goods. 


Baster 

Taeker,  hand.... 
Pad  maker...... 

Baster 

BMter.... 

Canvas  stitcher.. 
Canvas  stltoher.. 

Padder. 

Feller , 

Baeter 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Button 


% 

sieo 

225 

(V 

?S: 

00 
20 

70 

76 

A 

Y«e. 

3 

150 
210 

150 
245 

No.. 

Yea. 

70 

276 
240 

276 
100 

No.. 

Yea. 

50 

210 

186 

Yea. 

66 

300 

300 

Yes. 

30 

170 

86 

A 

Yea. 

60 

210 

273 

Yes. 

260 
210 

215 
280 

No.. 

Yea. 

20 

240 

200 

Yea. 

80 

275 

220 

Yes. 

75 

250 

260 

Yea. 

70 

220 

330 

Yea. 

50 

200 

200 

Yea. 

50 

225 
210 

110 
250 

No.. 

Yea. 

30 

225 

186 

Y«e. 

60 

280 

200 

Yea. 

30 

240 

230 

Yea. 

60 

150 

126 

Yes. 

60 

300 

236 

Yea. 

60 

280 

100 

Yea. 

70 

150 

175 

Yea. 

60 

ISO 

00 

Yes. 

60 

225 

216 

Yes. 

70 

203 

180 

Yea. 

70 

200 

200 

Yea. 

80 

280 

00 

Yea. 

60 

300 

200 

Yes. 

70 

174 

160 

Yea. 

10 

240 

180 

Yes. 

60 

230 

250 

Yea. 

60 

200 

150 

Yes. 

60 

200 

160 

Yea. 

60 

200 

160 

Yea. 

70 

210 

100 

Yes. 

70 

150 

125 

Yea. 

50 

150 

176 

Yea. 

50 

150 

150 

Yea. 

50 

200 

160 

Yea. 
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250 

160 
336 

Ym 

Yes. 

Storekeeper 

Butoner.. . . 

Piesser 

Dead 

Dead. 

Deserter.... 

But  ton- 
hole  mak- 
erjhand. 

Piesser..... 

Opeeator... 

Busheler... 

Dead 

Carpenter.. 

Dead 

Operator... 
Inoapac.... 

Storekeeper 


TaHor 

Teacher.. 

Idle 

TaHor.... 


Bak« 

PoUoeman 
Carpet  layer 

Driver 

Taflor 

Baster 

Piesser..... 
Operator.. 

Cabinet- 


Jewelry 
'   broker. 

Operator... 

Laborer. 

Dead.... 


Plumber. 
Btttoher.. 


Work. 

HOiL_. 

Home. 
Home, 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 


Dead. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home 

Work 

Home. 

Home. 

Work 
Work. 
Home. 
Work. 

DCMl. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 


Home. 
Home. 


Home. 
Home. 


a  Amount  of  charity  received. 


6  Not  reported. 
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earn- 
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and 
in- 
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past 
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Amt. 
re- 
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ClJl- 

dren 

16 

and 

over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
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week- 
ly In- 
come 

of 
lam- 

iiy. 

ChlldreoofagBs 

To. 
tal. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 
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Other. 

Fam- 
Uy 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 

over. 

Fa^ 
ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

Chfldrao— 

num- 
ber. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 
2 

3 

1 
2 
2 

2 

tl50 
150 
215 

84 

afSOO 
104 

13(30 
300 
340 

368 

184 

160 
156 
120 

144 

•3.37 
2.88 
3.27 

2.36 

187 

tlfiO 
125 

180 

188 

180 

190 

BALTIMORB. 


4 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

.... 

J 

2 

.... 

2 

1 

7 

1 

.... 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 
2 

1 

' 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

"i" 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
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i 

5 
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I 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 
7 
6 
5 
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4 
9 
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5 
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6 
5 
3 
6 
10 

6 
10 
9 
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6 
7 

8 
9 

a 

3 

7 
6 
6 

4 

4 

8 

7 
10 
7 

9 
9 

3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
3 
2 
3 
2 

4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 

4 
4 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

3 

S 

4 
3 
4 

4 
4 

8250 
400 
150 

165 

860 
225 
335 
400 
245 
775 
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185 
300 
85 
273 
1,310 
280 
200 
220 
250 

330 
200 
345 
250 
1,386 
440 

230 
125 
235 
190 
400 
90 
215 
IBO 

299 

360 

606 
310 
600 

450 
666 

660 

420 
900 
320 
435 

150 
"366' 

'75* 

ISO 

90 
68 

1126 
150 
150 

315 
300 

100 

aoo 

200 

500 

350 
728 
700 
549 
600 
250 
300 
480 

750 
2,000 

345 

160 

"m 

70 

92 
185 
•90 

112 
190 

? 

7 

3 

2 

3 

80 

3 

468 
400 

3 

1 

1,065 


150 


2.25 


87 


•  Amount  of  damages  received  tnm  street  raflway  company. 
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Hebrew,  F.. 

7 
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17 

19 

(  16 

Hebrew.  F.. 

6 

! 

1/ 
20 
21 
16 

German.  N.. 

17 
21 
16 
17 
22 
16 
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1 
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1 

Hebrew,  F.. 

2 

1/ 
23 

Hebrew,  F.. 

25 

(26 
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18 
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2 
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18 
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2 
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18 
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10 
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0 
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18 
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4 
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18 

German,  F.. 

26 

16 
18 

German,  F.. 

27 
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18 

Lith.,  F 

24 
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18 

Lith.,F 

18 

16 
18 

Lith.,F 

23 
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18 
16 
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20 

18 
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Hebrew,  F.. 
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19 

16 
18 
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20 
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?0 
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18 
22 
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Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 
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ft 
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2" 
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6 
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3 
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3 
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3 
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5 
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4 
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6 
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2 
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25 
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6 
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2 
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4 
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i\ 
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3 
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4 
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3 
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4 
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4 
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5 
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4 
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Hebrew,  F. 
Irish,  F.... 


Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Oerman,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

OermAn,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Oennmn,  F. 

Oerman,  N. 

Engllah,  N. 

Oerman,  F. 

Italion,  F. . 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F . 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 


4 

16 

19 

f  16 

25 

19 
20 

16 

17 

19 

21 

16 

22 

19 

22 

20 

16 
20 

21 

16 
20 

4 

16 
20 

16 

84 

20 

23 

9 

16 

21 

16 

48 

21 

26 

2 

/16 
22 

2 

16 
22 
16 

8 

22 
16 

18 

22 

16 

22 

16 

22 

16 

(«) 

24 

26 

4 

17 

1 

17 

24 

17 

23 

17 

5 

17 

21 

17 

14 

17 

4 

17 

21 

17 

26 

17 

9 

17 

4 

17 

36 

17 

15 

17 

1 

17 

6 

17 

16 

17 

Flnlsber 

Feller 

Operator,  shirts 

Operator,  padder 

Buttonhole 
maker,  shirts. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Sleeve  maker 

Cigar  maker 

Cigar  maker 

Bastar 

FeUer 

Ticket  sewer — 

Small  work 

Baster 

Button  sewer. . . 

Cleaner 

Ironer,  laundry. 

Examiner,shlrts 

Buttons 

Finisher. 

Operator 

Operator 

Button  sc 

Finisher 

CMgar  maker. 

Finisher 

Finisher  boys'  clo 

Baster , 

Finisher 

Candy  maker... 

Stitcher 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Examiner,  to- 
bacco. 

Operator 


Case  maker,  um- 
brellas. 

Ticket  sewer 

Operator,  shirts. 

Operator,  shirts. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Tackcr,  machine 

Busheler 

Baster 

Baster 

Baster 

Feller 

Operator,  shirts. 

But  tonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Padder 

Operator 

Finisher 

Baster 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Baster 


280 
150 
130 
100 

250 
225 
225 
200 
150 
225 
150 
150 
248 
240 
225 
200 
250 
800 
250 
175 
200 
300 
300 
2G0 
200 
225 
220 
250 
150 
200 
100 
300 
169 

275 

200 

80 

190 
160 
150 
200 
260 
250 
300 
210 
150 
100 
220 
250 
176 

275 
205 
200 
225 
280 
212 
200 


»450 

2 

350 

4 

125 

4 

125 

1 

120 

150 

3 

225 

0 

225 

9 

150 

4 

175 

6 

225 

9 

150 

2 

150 

6 

225 

2 

145 

5 

260 

3 

200 

4 

153 

2 

255 

8 

220 

8 

260 

4 

300 

7 

200 

2 

375 

7 

250 

5 

170 

2 

185 

2 

182 

2 

230 

2 

240 

3 

120 

6 

55 

3 

225 

9 

85 

A 

235 

9 

280 

3 

90 

5 

90 

2 

135 

(•) 

150 

• 

150 

4 

366 

3 

210 

3 

250 

5 

176 

4 

188 

5 

120 

4 

290 

4 

270 

2 

175 

2 

200 

4 

280 

4 

225 

3 

325 

2 

330 

1 

212 

4 

200 

6 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yrts. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 


jjonk  dealer 
Laborer. 


10 


70 
70 
85 

80 

50 

60 

70 
90 
(«) 
40 


Dead, 

Peddler... 

Bwter 

Dead 

Teacher... 

Inoapac... 

^Dead 

Dead. 


GO 
GO 

40 
35 
20 
70 
80 

70 
60 
50 
70 
40 
30 
50 


Dead.... 
Cobbler.... 


Laborer. 
Dead.... 


Inspector, 
car. 


Baker.. 


Carpenter.. 

Inoapac 

Presser 

Deserter.... 

Incapoc 

Dead. 

Deserter.... 

Dead 

Merchant.. 
Dead 


Shoemaker. 

Presser 

Talkw 

Horse  dealer 

Dead 

Peddler.. 
Dead 


Home. 


Home. 

Work.! 

Home.i 

HoiBe.1 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 


a  Not  reported. 
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1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

.... 

1 

3 

1 

"i 

1 
2 

2 

4 

4 

S 

8 

4 

3 

2 

6 

12 

8 

11 

1 

2 

2 

8 

3 

2 

1 

1 

S 

2 

2 

1 

I 

10 

2 

1 

3 

? 

4 

4 

4 

250 
100 
845 

A 

/5 

6 

3 

$125 

4 

720 

660 
460 

137 

A 

7 
1 

125 

2 

150 

4 

400 

200 

f 

3 

? 

3 

0 

'230* 

eo 

113 

? 

3 

l,fi00 

3 

3 

200 
210 
700 
760 

3 

3 

175 

2 

3 

1»5 

? 

125 

4 

300 

560 

1,100 

1,356 

1,102 

760 

1,065 

770 

370 

1,025 

866 
860 
883 
400 
1,400 
1.038 
300 
200 
270 
025 

425 
880 
225 
325 
530 
212 
1,030 


61 


260 


^206 
150 


70 
158 


84 


G21 

1,100 

1,365 

1,412 

035 

1,596 

770 
1,227 


1,035 

1,603 
460 
002 

400 
1,400 
1,088 
606 
660 
1,880 
1,108 

788 
1,000 
1,100 
1,160 
726 
387 
1.330 


260 


806 
746 
218 


460 


506 


6  Including  860  received  by  pawning  ftunltiire  and  jewelry. 


108 

3.08 

132 

4.23 

60 

4.84 

06 

5.48 

120 

3.00 

O.H, 

8.86 

84 

X47 

216 

3.03 

O.H. 

3.10 

144 

2.78 

06 

2.06 

120 

3.18 

72 

1.54 

108 

5.42 

120 

4.00 

60 

2.33 

66 

4.23 

360 

3.01 

180 

4.86 

O.H. 

3.01 

84 

5.24 

300 

4.24 

O.H. 

2.23 

120 

3.40 

108 

1.08 

144 

8.66 

00 

70 
71 
72 
78 

74 

75 

78 

77 
78 
70 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 

87 
88 
80 
00 
01 
02 
03 
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Fam- 
Uy 

DIUD- 

ber. 


The  lather. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 


The  single  woman. 


Age. 


Occupation  or 
induatry. 


work- 

ed 

past 

year. 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


YlB. 


Oan 
read 
and 
write. 


Mos. 

school 

at- 

teod- 


Membenhip  oC 
tunUy. 


Oocai 


apatloo< 
dtdooof 


Father. 


Mother. 


94 
05 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

102 

103 

104 
106 
106 
107 

106 
109 
110 
111 

112 
113 
114 

115 

110 
117 

118 
119 


120 
121 

122 

123 
124 

126 
126 
127 


Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

O^man,  F. 

Oerman,  F. 
German,  F. 
Bohem.,F. 
Polish,  F... 


Uth.,F.... 
Uth..F.... 
8k>vaJc,F.. 
American.. 

American.. 
American.. 
American.. 

Oerman,  N. 

Oerman,  N. 
Oerman,  N. 


Irish.N.... 
English,  N. 


Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 


.H 


10 
18 

20 

1 
5 

24 
(*) 


Finisher 

Finisher 

Button  sewer 

Baster 

Operator 

Finisher 

Trimmer 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Operator 


Repairer. 

utter... 


Cui 


Baster 

Finisher 

Operator 

Ticket  sewer. 

Edge  turner.. 

Baster 

Trimmer 


Ticket  sewer. 


Finisher 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

OperaUM*,  tel.... 

Baster 


Finisher. 


Feller 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Taoker,  hand 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

FeUer 

Finisher 

Finisher 


FeUer. 
FeUer. 


Baster 

Feller 

Padder 

Operator,  wo- 
men's coats. 

Baster 

Button  sewer.., 

Finisher 

Operator,  closer . 

Button  sewer 

Operator,  shirts 

Finisher,  wo- 
men's ckiaks. 


200 
226 
225 
2S0 
270 
260 
210 
276 

200 

210 

200 
296 
230 
160 

144 
226 
270 
160 

180 
290 
200 

206 

280 
290 

300 

264 


200 

250 
240 

230 

200 
100 
220 

220 
240 

220 
190 
206 
160 

195 
235 
260 
260 
200 
290 
240 


S230 
260 
225 
276 
200 
194 
280 
200 

225 

140 

230 
236 
200 
66 

110 
226 
200 
120 

100 
190 
110 

100 

220 
260 

280 
162 

300 

260 
230 

165 
160 

160 

100 

40 

276 

260 
320 

350 
210 
236 
230 

200 
310 
260 
280 
276 
620 


•  Amount  received  from  sale  of  house. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes, 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes, 

Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes, 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes, 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes, 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


60 
60 

70 

20 
30 

60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
70 
60 
30 
30 
20 
20 


Cobbler.... 

Cooper. 

Bricklayer. 

Grocer 

Grocer 

Gladcr 


Fireman.. . 
Incapac 

Wheel- 
wright. 

Printer 

Driver 

Dead 

C  abinei- 
maker. 

Baster 

Baster 

Driver 

Snuff  ho- 
tory. 

Idle 

Driver 

Harness 
maker. 

Saloon 
keeper. 

Core  maker. 


^Teacher. . . 

Peddler, 
fruit. 

.Peddler, 
jewelry. 


Carpenter.. 
Boilermak- 
er. 

Cement  fin- 
isher. 

Operator... 


Dead.. 


Dead. 


Away. 


Carpenter.. 


Home. 


Home.  I 
Home. 

Work. 

I 

Home. 
Home. 

Home.  I 

Home. 
Home. 

Home, 


b  TnchKlIng  1  other  xnembcr. 
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3 

1 

.... 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

I 

4 

I 

1 

3 

1 

I 

4 

2 

I 

5 
3 

1 
2 

2 
I 

1 

3 

1 
2 

2 

2 

I 

8  I   5 


9iao 
500 
563 

1,100 

800 

36 

540 

176 



im 

55 

3 

125 

640 

600 
281 

$75 

110 

150 

240 

150 

430 
330 
950 
495 

200 

3S0 

624 
374 

100 

420 

600 
720 

600 

300 

220 

165 

400 

26 

115 

1264' 

75 

125 

220 
150 

8 

100 

300 

WOO 
260 
275 
275 
200 
710 
280 
200 

9l'M 
192 

*  23' 

*  3i* 

226 

446 

330 

530 

485 

310 

65 



also' 

110 
416 
260 

484 

30 
■"'62 

616 
190 
110 

690 

520 
250 

280 
162 

650 

30 

395 

310 

40 

140 

1,025 

36 

1,730 

900 

770 

1,335 

9M» 

1,106 

838 

1,398 

1,065 

780 

946 

S76 

187 
■"i25' 

'"96* 

«n 

1,165 

1,130 

1,156 

310 

365 

92 

770 

745 

1,560 

1,031 

516 
814 
626 

690 

1,140 
464 

1.100 
1,022 

1,188 

096 

450 

360 

1,226 

318 

2,130 

618 

900 

276 

770 

1,636 

984 

O.H. 
120 
156 
360 
78 
126 
216 

93.20 
2.37 
2.60 
8.96 
3.38 
2.60 
2.27 
2.40 

144 

4.30 

168 

3.17 

O.H. 

O.H. 
60 
72 

3.10 

2.22 

1.99 

.78 

O.H. 

72 

O.H. 

132 

2.96 
3.68 
3.33 
4.96 

120 
180 
144 

2.48 
3.91 
1.50 

180 

3.66 

144 
60 

1.99 
2.18 

168 
132 

1.92 
2.18 

168 

4.67 

120 

3.34 

96 

2.16 

106 

1.73 

90 

3.93 

144 

6.12 

120 

2.47 

144 

1.65 

114 

8.93 

94 
96 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

102 

103 

104 
106 
106 
107 

106 
109 
110 
111 

112 
113 
114 

116 

116 
117 

118 
119 


120 
121 

123 

123 
124 

12s 
126 

137 

128 


e  Never  came  to  the  United  States. 
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129 

130 

131 

132 

133 
134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 
142 

143 

144 

145 

146 
147 
148 
149 

150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 

156 
150 


Hebrew,  F.. 

6 

Hebrew,  F.. 

2 

Hebrew,  F.. 

5 

Hebrew,  F.. 

2 

Hebrew,  F.. 

11 

AmfTiCfin... 

Bobem.,  F.. 

33 

Hebrew,  F.. 

18 

German,  F.. 

51 

Ltth^P 

85 

German,  N. . 

Hebrew,  F.. 

20 

German,  F.. 

36 

German,  N. . 

Hebrew,  F.. 

24 

Hebrew,  F.. 

2 

Hebrew,  F.. 

13 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew.  F.. 

22 
25 
6 
12 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F.. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
2 
5 
10 
5 

Hebrew,  F.. 
German,  F.. 

3 
19 

19 
17 
19 

17 
19 
17 

.  W 

{l9 

\19 
17 
19 
20 
17 

19 

21 
17 
20 
17 

20 

17 
20 
17 
70 
27 
17 
21 
17 

?? 

26 
18 

18 

18 

18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 


Buttonbole 
maker,  hand. 

Operator 

Finisher 

Finisher,  wo- 
men's doth. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Easter 

Feller 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator,  shirts. 

Feller 

Feller 

Buttonhole 

maker,  liand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Forewoman 

Domestic 

Operator 

Operator,  shirt 

waists. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Thread  cutter. . . 
Tobacco  factory. 
Clerk,  dry  goods. 

Forewoman 

Forewoman 

Operator , 

Operator 

Feller , 

Feller 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Finisher , 

Finisher 

Button  sewer. .. 

Baster 

Baster 

Operator,  skirts. 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Operator 

Finisher 

Feller 

Button  sewer... 

Feller 

Cleaner , 

Finisher 

Baster 

Tacker,  hand... 
Weigher,  to- 


175 

tl80 

2 

220 

295 

300 

500 

230 

500 

220 

280 

220 

300 

230 

150 

198 

200 

210 

200 

230 

310 

140 

110 

130 

125 

180 

180 

150 

150 

180 

200 

250 

410 

150 

150 

280 

470 

26 

14 

^ 

270 

200 

300 

275 

300 

475 

282 

235 

288 

250 

300 

208 

156 

165 

248 

520 

13 

175 

135 

175 

200 

230 

190 

250 

270 

200 

205 

228 

100 

175 

140 

240 

360 

3 

140 

125 

3 

200 

300 

4 

250 

500 

3 

240 

260 

2 

240 

430 

2 

225 

225 

6 

218 

180 

7 

150 

190 

4 

150 

125 

2 

250 

210 

4 

250 

330 

8 

200 

235 

3 

282 

250 

2 

200 

164 

4 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

70 

No 

Yes. 

30 

Yes. 

^•L 

Yes. 

Yes. 

to 

No 

Yes. 

30 

Yes. 

50  i 

Yes. 

60  i 

Yes. 

70   1 

Yes. 

00 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

60  1 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

90 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

75 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

70 

Yes 

80 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

20 

Yes. 

50 

Yes. 

50 

Yes. 

50 

Yes. 

40 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

50 

Yes. 

60 

Yes. 

40 

Yes. 

80 

Yes. 

50 

Yes. 

90 

Yes. 

Yes. 

12 

Yes. 

27 

Yes. 

30 

Yes. 

40 

Yes. 

80 

Yfs 

Yes. 

30 

No 

Yes. 

70 

TaOor.. 


Teacher 

Store- 
keeper. 

-Grocer 

Collector... 

Wireframes 
Boiheler. 


Tailor 

Porter 

Dead 

locapae 

Laborer.... 

Shoemaker. 
Door   mat 


Saloon 
keeper. 


Dead. 


Teacher... 
Bnsheler.. 
Plumber.. 
Busheler.. 
Grocer.... 
Operator. . 

Dead 

Collar 
^maker. 
Preseer. . . . . 
Talkir 


H( 
H( 

H( 
H< 

Home. 


Hooie. 

Home. 

Home. 
Dead. I 

Home. 
Hoi^ie. 
Home. 


Home. 

Dead 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
HcNne. 
HcNne. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


a  Not  reported. 
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1 

4 

1 
5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

.... 

1 

3 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

3 

3 
4 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

3 
1 

1 

4 

"2 

1 

2 
2 

10 


91,W0 

280 

380 
410 

200 
fiOO 

flOO 

330 

$35 

106 

86 
180 

520 

624 

$70 

87 

564 

200 
280 
750 
400 

150 

120 

W 

236 
576 

460 
330 
2fl0 
400 
300 
660 

300 

263 

135 

165 
270 
213 

300 

186 
380 



81 

130 

9B83 

1,400 

1.130 
350 

610 
386 

530 

1,030 

1,084 

760 

803 

808 

785 
460 

615 

440 

360 

125 
300 
500 
820 

430 
825 
180 
310 
875 
210 
1,110 
236 

285 
164 

$36 

365 
84 

81 

'"ib 

$1,983 

9871 

1,715 

1,010 

1.510 

290 

872 

770 

224 

885 

1,115 

1,576 

1,064 

1,270 

490 

1,587 

294 

060 

209 

785 

1.174 

1.180 

199 

810 

1.194 

615 

300 

1.036 

1,405 

'■'260* 

061 
1,418 

430 

770 
1..310 
1,045 
1.380 

748 

*525' 
*i74' 

470 
705 

O.H.194.24 


$102 

156 
156 

144 
O.H. 

..  O.H. 
O.H. 


O.H. 


251 


O.H. 


84 


120 

O.H. 

96 
60 

O.H. 

O.H. 

180 
120 
84 
180 
204 
120 
360 
O.H. 

9« 
O.H. 


4.71 

4.84 

1.67 

2.96 
2.43 

1.65 

3.79 

2.98 

3.49 

3.05 
3.14 


192  1.68 
O.H.  2.82 

150  3.78 


3.12 

3.28 

1.97 
2.88 
6.63 
4.11 

2.05 
2.48 
1.38 
3.70 
4.20 
2.87 
3.32 
2.05 

.90 
2.20 


lao 
m 

132 

133 
134 

136 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 
142 

143 

144 

145 

146 
147 
148 
149 

150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 

158 
150 
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828       WOMAN   AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS MEN's  CLOTHING. 

Table  XXVU.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

BALXniOBE— Continued. 


The&ther. 


The  aiiigte  woman. 


Membtfshlp  of 
temlly. 


Fuii> 
Uy 
num- 
ber 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 


Age. 


Oocupation  or 
industry. 


Days 
irork- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


Yia. 
since 
begin- 
ning , 
work. 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Oocuj 


[ipatioo< 
ditionor 


Kos. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Father. 


MoUier. 


160 
161 

162 
168 
164 
166 
106 
167 


168 
100 

170 
171 

172 


178 


174 


176 


176 

177 
178 

170 

180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 


180 

100 
101 
102 
193 
104 


German,  F. 
German,  F. 

Bohem.,F. 
PoUsh,  F... 
Lith.,  F.... 
Uth.,  F.... 
LHh.,  F.... 
American.. 


German,  N. 
German,  N. 

German,  N. 
Irish,N.... 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

German,  F. 

German,  N. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
Polish,  F... 
LIth.,  F.... 
American.. 
German,  N. 


Hebrew,  F. 

German,  N. 
Hebrew.  F 
Polish,  F... 
German,  N. 
German,  F. 


12 


25 


21 


20 


35 


18 
18 

18 
18 
/18 
10 
18 
20 

18 

20 

18 
22 
28 
18 
\24 
19 
10 

10 

10 
10 
19 
19 
10 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 

23 
19 

20 

121 
M9 

21 

/lO 
21 
19 
21 
23 
25 


Packer,  fruit.... 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Forewoman 

Cigarette  maker. 
Button  9 
Finisher. 
Feller... 
Operator. 


Operator 

Canvas  stitcher. 


Baster 

Sleeve  maker 

Sleeve  maker 

Forewoman 

Packer,  dsars. . . 
Buttonnol  e 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonho  le 

maker,  hand. 
Apprentice, 

millinery. 

Operator 

Operator 

Clierk,  store 

Baster 

Baster 

Finisher 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Operator 

Trimmer 

Baster 


Taoker,  machine 

Finisher 

Baster 

Pad  maker 

Operator 

Baster 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

FeUer 

Cashier,     dept. 

StOfB. 

Packer,  grocery. 
Finisher 


Operator,  skirts 
Ffnish( 


inisher. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 
Button  sewer. . . 

Baster 

Baster 

Baster 

Seamstress 

Seamstress 


a  Including  1  other  member. 


175 
282 

300 

250 
200 
120 
206 
250 


270 
300 

230 
270 
300 
300 

230 
180 

215 

(*) 

250 
200 
310 
248 
173 
150 
210 

80 

280 
210 
238 
120 
175 
200 
200 
240 
288 
140 
210 

190 
305 

240 
270 
225 
175 
200 

270 

220 
220 
200 
225 
250 
250 


1175 
200 

400 
215 
240 
30 
200 
240 


230 
250 

240 
260 
400 
375 
210 
200 

200 

(') 

180 
150 
312 
347 
180 
80 
378 

75 

375 
245 
250 
80 
210 
100 
235 
280 
170 
200 
275 

185 
206 

100 
200 
225 
175 


340 

220 
270 
230 
300 

270 
270 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Motonnan , 
Dead 


Taikir 

Idle 

Baster 

Baster 

Deserter.. 
Warden 
eniten- 


Driver 

Kailer, 


Dead 
15  Dead 
30  \ 


}Rabbi 

Fruit 
Idle.. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


60 
50 
70 
30 

70 
00 

00 
100 
20 
20 
00 

70 

60 
60 
60 
70 
70 
70 


Dead.. 
Agent,  c 

-SI 

Dead. 


Store- 
keeper. 

Grocer 

Operator. . . 
Junk  dealer 
Trimmer. . . 

Dead 

Dead 

Presser. .... 
Upholsterer 
Cooper 

■Shoemaker. 


Dead.... 
Inoapao. 


Tailor. 


Laborar. 


Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Wait. 
Woit. 
Ho« 


Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 


Home. 


Home. 


Home. 


Home. 

Work. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work.' 
Home.) 
Home. 
Home. 
Home.' 


Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 


^  Not  r^KXled. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

BALXniOBX— Continued. 


Me 

Child 

Un- 

der 

1 

10. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

* 

2 

.... 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

::::i;:::i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

I 

1  .... 

1 

....  1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

10 


1970 

•65 

$135 
170 

350 

165 

434 
80 

""'too' 

210 
315 

$147 
75 

35 

150 
165 

96 

156 

520 
300 

275 

700 
160 

700 

500 
150 
275 
625 

66 
250 

260 

110 

125 

68 

86 

260 
150 
468 

500 

138 
130 

150 

200 
450 
360 

200 

1 

$580 
200 

400 
216 
640 
30 
200 
240 

$276 

72 

102 

2 

42 

230 
300 

16 

760 
780 

84 
24 

775 

776 

108 

364 

642 

50 

1,035 

192 

230 
628 

"426' 

215 

136 

376 
560 
912 
80 
210 
710 
235 
505 
370 

20 

'"48 
30 
26 

1,280 

508 

712 

566 

490 

1,070 

$1,450 
370 

750 
665 
1,146 
350 
277 
982 

::::::: 

640 
780 

844 
804 

$260 

873 

1,550 

167 

664 

967 

1,927 

40 

445 

1,548 

1,061 

36 

1.005 
835 

1,187 
706 
363 
758 
626 
900 
968 

100 
"'416' 

1,760 

302 

598 

862 

218 

766 

1,140 

1,430 

342 

O.H. 
O.H. 

$3.10 
1.19 

O.H. 

O.H. 

$240 
90 
72 
144 

2.88 
2.62 
3.16 
1.73 
1.78 
2.70 

O.H. 
O.H. 

2.^ 
1.88 

96 
144 

5.41 
3.09 

78 

3.36 

O.H. 

3.00 

216 

1.42 

144 

3.72 

O.H. 

4.63 

120 
OH. 

.78 
4.26 

144 

2.25 

120 
120 
108 

O.H. 
54 

O.H. 
120 
144 

O.H. 

2.16 
3.21 
4.57 
2.71 
2.33 
4.86 
3.37 
2.50 
1.86 

300 

4.23 

120 

2.88 

84 

2.37 

144 

2.94 

144 

4.38 

240 

3.93 

160 
161 

162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 


168 
160 

170 
171 

172 
173 


174 


176 


176 

177 
178 

179 

180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 


180 

190 
101 
192 
103 

m 


•  No 
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Tablb  XXVn.— single  women  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY. 

BALTIXOBE—Coiituiued. 


IW    American. 


196 

187 
108 
IW 
200 

201 
202 

203 

204 
205 


206 


207 


208 


200 

210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 

217 


218 
210 


220 
221 


222 


224 


Qermao,  N. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Qerman,  F. 
Qennan,  F. 


American. 


American.. 
Oennan,  N. 


Qennan,  F. 


American. 


Qerman,  N. 


Am.,  colored 

ItaUan,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. . 
German,  F.. 
Qerman,  F. . 


American. 
American. 


Qennan,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

American.. 
Qennan,  N. 


English,  N. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 


43 


I  IV 

22 
10 

24 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 

20 

20 
20 

20 

21 

22 
28 
35 
20 

22 

20 

23 

20 
23 
20 
25 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 

21 

21 
23 

22 

22 
22 

22 

22 

24 

22 

\24 


PBiier 

Feller 

Feller,  shirts. . . 

Home  finisher. . 

Feller 

Finisher 

Examiner 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Cutter,  pad 

Packer,  snufl... 

Examiner 

Tteket  sewer. . . 
Saleswoman,  dry 

goods. 
Cashier,     dept. 

store. 
Forewoman, 

drugs. 
Dipper,  candy., 
Dipper,  candy.. 

Stitcher 

Tkiket  sewer 

Entry  clerk, 
store. 

Finisher,  but- 
tonholes. 

Clerk,  machine 
store. 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Finisher 

Busheler 

Matcher 

Feller 

Baster 

Pocket  maker. . 

Operator,  shirt 
waists. 

Operator,  over- 
alls. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Forewoman 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Milliner 

Operator 

Stitcher 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Buttonhole 
maker,  hand. 

Seamstress 

Finisher 

Fmlsher , 


230 
210 

•  1S8 

160 
130 

o 
0 
2 

zes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

70 
60 

210 
211 
200 
230 
200 

182 
225 
210 
245 
300 

5 
5 
3 
3 
5 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 

60 
30 
00 

Yes. 

60 

150 
200 

140 
170 

7 
7 

Yes. 
Yes. 

20 
80 

280 

335 

5 

Yes. 

70 

230 
230 

100 
170 

5 
5 

Yes. 
Yes. 

80 
80 

300 

280 

4 

Yes. 

80 

270 

260 

5 

Yes. 

70 

210 
220 
276 
284 

230 
250 
320 
230 

5 
13 
15 

5 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

70 
60 
60 
00 

300 

348 

7 

Yes. 

00 

206 

225 

3 

Yes. 

80 

300 

156 

7 

Yes. 

100 

200 
200 
204 
208 
300 
248 
300 
281 
250 

104 
117 
150 
310 
250 
200 
325 
335 
125 

6 
0 

1 
1 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

80 
80 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

60 
50 
50 

Yes. 
Yes. 

80 
00 

200 

225 

5 

Yes. 

70 

250 

400 

7 

Yes. 

70 

280 
230 

420 
300 

6 

4 

Yes. 
Yes. 

70 
60 

250 

200 

5 

Yes. 

80 

160 
260 

270 
270 

6 
6 

Yes. 
Yes. 

00 
00 

275 

250 

8 

Yes. 

60 

200 

280 

5 

Yes. 

80 

250 
230 
200 

275 
230 
200 

6 
5 
5 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

60 
40 
50 

Dead 

Home. 

Candy 
maker. 

Home. 

Dead 

Incapac.... 
Incapac — 
Idle.^.... 

Hoooe. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Dead 

Seetion 

bass.R.R. 

Clerk,  shlp- 

Maehfnist.. 
Dead 

Home. 
Honae. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 

Tailor 

Home. 

Horse -col- 
lar maker. 

Home. 

Baker 

Home. 

Laborer.... 

Work. 

Dead 

Work. 

Baster 

Dead 

Shoemaker. 
Butcher.... 
Cobbler.... 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Dead 

Work. 

Engineer... 

Home. 

Foreman... 

Home. 

Saloon 
keeper. 

Deader.... 

Finisher, 
hats. 

Dead 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Foreman... 

Dead.. 

Batcher.... 

Home. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION.  AND  EDUCATION  OP  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  POR  EACH  CITY— Continued. 

BAIiTniOBX— OoatinQed. 


Memberali^  of  temlly. 


Children  otagtft- 


der 
10. 


14 
and 
15. 


19 
sod 
over. 


To- 
Ul 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Income  of  ftunfljr  past  year. 


Earnings  of^ 


Fa- 
ther. 


Moth- 
er. 


Chlldieiv- 


Un- 
der 
14. 


14 
and 
15. 


16 
and 
over. 


OUmt. 


Total 


ings 
and 
In- 
come 
past 
year. 


Amt 


chL 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 


Rent 
past 
year. 


Per 
capita 
week- 
ly In- 
come 

of 
fara- 

Uy. 


Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 


un 


1312 


IISS 


620 
264 
5fl0 


70 


230 


600 


024 


264 


.338 


104 
260 


170 


400 


280 
468 
104 


170 


170 
70 


1,040 

1.300 
1,000 


4flO 


206 


375 
710 


1302 


072 

525 

1,006 

245 

800 

284 
500 

335 

190 
360 


1,340 

1,618 

621 

671 

720 

260 

440 

1.620 

1,011 

121 

286 

576 

720 
200 

IS^ 

250 

gai 

616 


136 


76 


26 


21 


52 


600 


1.422 

525 

1,217 

580 

800 

418 
1,180 

651 

740 


1.082 


2,242 


911 


980 

671 

440 

1.870 

1,479 

390 

466 

1,667 

2,000 

1,625 

270 
816 


1,900 
1,336 


1192 
'*476 


179 


466 


676 


257 


294 


439 
21 


69 
316 


190 


301 


1144 

300 

84 

O.H. 

168 

120 

90 
O.H. 

264 

166 
120 


204 


O.H. 


O.H. 

96 

180 

144 
54 
120 
120 

an. 

120 
240 

O.H. 

420 

120 
96 

120 

216 
216 


62.17 


3.42 

2.52 
2.93 
1.59 
3.86 

L32 
2.62 

2.50 

4.74 
3.78 


6.46 


6.16 


3.50 

3.54 

4.71 

4.30 
2.12 
7.19 
5.69 
1.92 

1.70 

4.58 

7.n 

3.91 

2.60 
5.23 

5.27 

6.00 
4.28 


106 


100 

197 
198 
109 
200 

201 
202 

203 

204 
205 


206 


207 


208 

209 

210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
216 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 
221 

222 

223 
224 
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Table  XXVU.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 
CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

BALTDIOBE— Concluded. 


The  tether. 

The  dngle  woman. 

Kembershipof 
family. 

Race  and 
naUvity. 

Yrs. 

in 

U.S. 

Age. 

OecuDbtlonor 
taiaustry. 

ed 
past 
year. 

Earn- 
tags 
past 

year. 

Yrs. 
stace 
begin- 

Can 
read 
and 
write. 

Moe. 
school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Fam- 

Occupation  or  ooo- 
dltlonof— 

num- 
ber. 

Father. 

Mother. 

225 
230 

Hebfew,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. . 
German,  P.. 

1 

14 
23 

22 
25 

23 
23 

r23 
\24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

24 
24 

25 

30 

r32 

^g 

37 
40 
46 

Finisher 

Finisher,  wom- 
en's cloaks. 
Feller 

238 
150 

285 
275 

270 
230 
300 
275 
155 
250 
285 

250 
258 

250 
300 
300 
300 

275 
225 
250 
150 

$238 
150 

200 
266 

180 
220 
200 
260 
162 
175 
290 

287 
190 

260 
300 
400 
225 
230 

75 
290 

80 

7 

9 
3 

7 
9 
2 
6 
9 
8 
9 

8 
9 

13 
16 
19 
26 
17 
6 
27 
10 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

60 
60 

Collector. . . 
Peddler.... 

}lf  older,  Iron 

Dead 

Blacksmith 

Tailor 

Deserter... 

Candy 

maker. 

Dead 

Kaohinist.. 

Dead 

Dead 

}Dead 

Dead 

Fruit  dealer 

Dead 

Cutter 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

wort. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

De«l.. 
DeMl.. 

Work- 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home 

227 
228 

Ticket  sewer 

Ticket  sewer.... 

Seamstress 

Finisher 

Ticket  sewer.... 

Raster 

Tacker,  machine 
Finisher 

Examiner. 

Buttonhole 

maker,  hand. 

Tksket  sorter.... 

Seamstress 

Seamstress 

Finisher 

Forewoman 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

70 

60 
70 
50 
80 
70 
80 
60 

70 
70 

60 
70 
70 
70 
70 

229 

230 
231 
232 

Italian,  F... 
German,  F. . 
German,  F. . 
American... 

2 
44 
24 

733 

German,  N.. 

234 

German,  N.. 

235 

German,  N.. 

236 

German,  N.. 

237 
238 

Irish.  F 

German,  N.. 

18 

239 
240 

German,  F.. 
Italian,  F. . . 
German,  F. . 
Italian,  F... 

50 
20 

241 
242 

Yes. 
Yes. 

60 
60 

a  Not  reported. 

TABLE  ZXVm.— MABBDED  WOMEN  AT  WOBX  AND  ECONOMIC  CONBITION 
OF  THEIB  FAMILIES  IN  DETAIL. 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information  in  detail  for  all  married 
women  at  work  and  living  at  home,  in  regard  to  whom  individual 
data  were  secured  in  the  home.  Most  of  these  women  are  typical 
married  women  employed  in  the  clothing  shops  investigated.  A  very 
few,  however,  were  employed  in  other  industries,  but  some  woman 
or  child  of  the  family  was  employed  in  a  clothing  shop.  The  shop 
was  the  starting  point  of  this  investigation.  There  first  was  secured 
from  the  pay  roll  of  the  establishment  a  complete  list  of  the  woman 
and  child  employees  and  those  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and 
over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were 
also  engaged.  With  this  list  was  secured  the  occupation,  age,  sex, 
race,  and  place  of  birth,  and  for  a  pay-roll  period  the  hours  worked 
and  the  actual  earnings.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a 
rule,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  visit  by  the  agent  of  the  bureau.     Care 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY— Concluded. 

BALXmOBB— Concluded. 


Kembenhlp  of  family. 

iDOome  of  fiunily  past  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
In- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capita 
week- 
ly In- 
come 

of 
tum- 

iiy. 

Children  of  ages— 

To- 
tal. 

6 
8 

To- 
tal 
wage 
earn- 
en. 

5 

3 

4 

4 

3 
3 
2 
2 
3 

1 
3 

3 
3 

3 

2 

4 
1 
2 

Earnings  of — 

Other. 

chil- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
16. 

16 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ther. 

1206 

024 
1,362 

eoo 

Koth- 
er. 

Chlldrcn- 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

4 

2 
2 

4 

4 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

4 

2 

2 

1 
3 
2 

1 

11,439 

350 
890 

780 

786 
250 
162 
175 
914 

287 
460 

766 
600 

625 

230 
925 
290 
80 

'•i66* 
36 

120 
49 

"iii* 

11,647 

974 
2,332 

1,380 

786 
970 
662 
391 
1,380 

407 
880 

766 
680 

749 

296 

1,126 

404 

680 

1172 

"602* 

"  '34' 
167 

'"so* 

1120 

84 
O.H. 

168 

96 
204 
132 

60 
216 

O.H. 
O.H. 

180 
106 

O.H. 

60 

144 

O.H. 

168 

15.28 

3.76 
8.97 

4.42 

3.02 
6.22 
4.24 
2.61 
6.63 

3.91 
3.38 

2.10 
3.27 

4.80 

2.84 
3.61 
2.50 
1.63 

226 

226 

1 

$90 

227 
228 

220 

520 
600 

"436' 

1200 

230 

231 

60 

232 

233 

234 

420 

235 

2 
1 

236 

00 

237 

"'266' 

75 
66 

238 

239 

240 

241 

3 

1 

1 

600 

242 

was  taken,  howeyer,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  establish- 
ment was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number 
of  employees  were  at  work. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll,  the  names  of  a 
certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various  ages 
were  selected  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  Schedules  were  secured 
containing  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  individual  work- 
ers and  their  families.  In  getting  this  information  in  the  homes 
a  sufficient  number  of  schedules  were  secured  to  fully  represent 
typical  home  conditions  of  employees  in  the  clothing  shops.  Usually 
the  schedules  secured  represented  10  per  cent  of  the  female  em- 
ployees in  the  establishment  investigated.  Some  establishments  were 
investigated  for  the  employees  of  which,  on  account  of  lack  of  time, 
no  schedules  were  obtained. 

The  information  secured  in  the  home  enabled  the  agent  to  verify 
several  of  the  items  obtained  in  the  shop  and  to  secure  additional 
data,  a  part  of  which  are  shown  in  this  table. 
494W— 8.  Doc  645,  61-2,  vol  2 63 
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The  basis  of  this  table  is  the  married  woman  at  work  and  living 
at  home  with  her  family.  The  women  (with  their  families)  are 
arranged  in  order  according  to  the  condition  of  the  husband,  as  dead, 
divorced,  a  deserter,  incapacitated,  idle,  and  at  work.  The  facts 
given  for  each  married  woman  and  family  relate  to  the  husband,  the 
woman,  the  membership  of  the  family,  and  the  income  of  the  family 
during  the  past  year.  Beginning  with  the  second  column  of  the  table 
there  is  given  for  the  husband  the  race,  and  whether  native  or  foreign 
bom.  This  is  followed  in  the  next  column  by  the  number  of  years 
in  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  foreign  bom,  or  if  the  husband  is 
dead  the  number  of  years  since  he  came  to  the  United  States.  For 
the  woman  the  information  given  in  order  is  the  age,  the  occupation, 
the  industry  if  other  than  the  clothing  industry,  and  the  reported 
number  of  days  Worked  during  the  past  year.  The  days  worked  as 
given  here  and  the  earnings  as  given  in  later  columns  of  the  table 
were  secured  in  the  home  by  careful  questioning  of  members  of  the 
family.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  occupation,  the  age,  the  usual 
earnings  of  the  occupation,  and  the  earnings  of  the  individual  during 
a  recent  period,  the  employee  was  asked  to  give  the  agent  estimates 
of  the  days  worked  during  the  past  year  and  the  earnings.  Great 
care  was  used  in  questioning  to  see  that  due  allowance  was  made  for 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year,  for  time  lost,  either  by 
sickness,  irregularity  of  the  employee,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or  of 
the  force  in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  of.  this  careful  question- 
ing, the  reports  of  days  worked  and  earnings  secured  were  as  accurate 
as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed  records.  They 
are,  however,  necessarily  only  approximate,  sometimes  with  a  con- 
siderable error  in  the  case  of  the  individual  but  probably  not  far  from 
the  facts  when  taken  together  or  in  groups  of  any  considerable  num- 
ber. The  probability  of  etror  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail 
on  pages  352  and  353. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  are  given  the  condition  of  the 
husband,  whether  dead,  divorced,  a  deserter,  incapacitated,  or  at 
work,  the  number  of  children  of  specified  ages  living  in  the  family, 
the  total  membership  of  the  family,  and  the  total  wage-earners  in 
the  family.  The  total  membership  of  the  family  and  the  total  wage- 
earners  include  only  members  of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and 
lodgers,  if  any,  not  being  included. 

Under  income  of  family  during  the  past  year  are  given  the  earnings  of 
the  husband,  the  wife,  the  children  under  14  years  of  age,  children  of 
14  and  15,  the  children  of  16  years  and  over,  the  income  from  other 
sources,  and  the  total  of  earnings  and  income.  In  addition  the 
amount  of  the  earnings  retained  by  the  children  16  years  of  age  and 
over  (that  is,  not  turned  into  the  family  fund)  is  also  given.  The 
income  from  other  sources  includes  all  income  other  than  earnings* 
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The  income  from  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers  is  an  item  of 
importance.  The  amount  entered  as  the  income  from  boarders  and 
lodgers  is  not  the  gross  amount  paid  in  by  boarders  and  lodgers,  but 
one-half  that  amount  in  the  case  of  lodgers  and  one-fifth  in  the  case 
of  boarders  or  boarders  and  lodgers,  which  is  estimated  to  be  a  fair 
average  of  the  profit  in  such  cases.  In  some  cases  there  was  income 
from  property  owned.  Other  sources  of  income  were  garden,  poultry, 
etc.  In  some  cases  income  was  also  found  from  insurance.  In  such 
cases  and  in  all  cases  where  there  was  an  income  from  any  source 
that  would  be  considered  as  irregular  or  not  likely  to  occur  year  by 
year,  the  source  and  amount  of  income  have  always  been  noted.  In 
regard  to  these  items  of  income  and  earnings  it  should  be  stated  that 
they  are  only  approximate,  and  the  explanation  made  in  regard  to 
the  earnings  of  the  women  applies  here  as  well.  Following  the  amount 
of  earnings  retained  by  children  16  y^ars  of  age  and  over  during  the 
past  year  is  a  colunm  showing  the  amount  expended  for  rent  during 
the  past  year.  In  those  cases  where  the  family  owns  its  own  house 
this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  abbreviation  O.  H.  The  table  concludes 
with  a  column  showing  the  per  capita  weekly  income  of  the  family. 
In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  be  clearly  understood,  the 
following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  in  the  part  of  the 
table  relating  to  Chicago.  In  the  first  line  of  the  table,  the  first 
woman  given  was  29  years  of  age  and  had  been  married  ten  years. 
Her  husband  was  a  Bohemian  of  native  birth.  The  woman's  occu- 
pation was  that  of  buttonhole  maker,  and  she  reported  260  days  of 
employment  during  the  past  year.  Under  the  membership  of  the 
family  it  appears  that  the  husband  was  dead,  that  there  was  one 
child  two  years  of  age  or  under,  one  between  3  and  5  years  of  age, 
and  two  between  6  and  9,  the  total  membership  of  the  family  being 
five  and  the  number  of  wage-earners  one.  As  to  income  and  earnings 
of  the  family  during  the  past  year,  the  table  shows  that  the  earnings 
of  the  wife  amounted  to  $225,  and  that  this  was  the  only  source  of 
income  except  $175  received  from  the  city  on  account  of  husband's 
death,  the  presumption  being  that  the  husband  had  been  an  employee 
of  the  city  and  met  his  death  while  in  the  performance  of  duty.  The 
total  income  and  earnings  for  the  year  were  $400,  of  which  $90  was 
paid  for  rent,  leaving  a  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the 
earnings  of  the  wife,  of  $0.67.  The  facts  for  each  of  the  other  mar- 
ried women  and  their  families  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this  table, 
following  out  the  items  in  like  manner. 
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Table  XXVIII.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL, 
CHICACK). 


scotch,  F.... 
English,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 
German,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 
Scand.,  F... 
Scand.,  F... 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 

7 
25 
20 
20 
20 
40 

5 
23 

Bohem.,  N.. 

Bohem.,  F.. 
Bohem..  N.. 

20 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Bohem.,  F.. 
Scand., F... 
German,  N.. 

2 
6 
25 
28 
25 

Bohem. 'N.. 

Bohem.,  N.. 

Bohem.,  N.. 

American... 

American... 

American . . . 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

19 
2 
7 

4 
2 

23 

48 

24 

46 

25 

44 

20 

38 

19 

39 

27 

53 

20 

41 

23 

40 

35 

48 

4 

24 

20 

37 

10 

34 

20 

45 

15 

33 

4 

24 

17 

33 

26 

45 

26 

52 

24 

50 

8 

31 

lA 

22 

1 

22 

9 

25 

12 

25 

8 

27 

25 

42 

24 

42 

7 

28 

20 

36 

6 

28 

3 

26 

Finisher 

280 

Vestpresser... 

270 

Bottom  feller.. 

175 

Forewoman... 

300 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Finisher 

228 

Janitress 

310 

Operator 

258 

Busheler 

300 

Collar  maker.. 

300 

Buttonhole 

300 

maker. 

Button  sewer. 

270 

Laundress 

150 

Finisher 

310 

Home  finisher. 

42 

Edge  baster. . . 

280 

290 

Laundress 

300 

Charwoman... 

100 

Operator 

274 

Armhole  baster 

105 

Collar  maker.. 

66 

Operator 

290 

Operator 

289 

R  e  1 0  u  c  her, 

300 

photograph. 

Vest  backer... 

200 

Finisher 

0 

Finisher 

114 

Finisher 

68 

Finisher 

100 

Finisher 

126 

alnohiding  1100  reoeived  from  city  on  aoooont  of  husband's  death. 


3 

4 
2 
»5 
3 
5 
6 
4 

7  3 
3  1 
3         3 

4 
3 
8 
4 
8 
3 
5 
4 
2 
2 
»4 
k7 
2 
3 

2 
9 
4 
5 
3 
2 

b  Including  1  other  ntmhtt. 


Dead 

Dead 

.... 

z 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

Deserter . 

Deserter. 

Deserter. 

Deserter. 

Deserter . 

Deserter . 

Away.... 
Away.... 

2 

1 

Away 

2 

Dlvoroed 
Divorced. 
Incapac.. 
Incanac . . 

1 

7 

2 

idie.^::i  1 

Idle '.... 

1 

1 
2 

Idle 1  --- 

Idle 

Work  . 

Work.... 

Work.. 

Work 

2 

Work.... 

Work.... 

1 

Work.... 

Work.. 

' 

2 

4 

Work 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

Work.... 

... 

'•■r'-- 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  CITY. 

CHICAGO. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
income 

past 

year. 

Amoont 
retained 

chuien 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  caplto  weekly 
income  of  fiunily, 
leas  earnings  of — 

i 

Earnings  of — 

Other. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

num- 
ber. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

'mi' 

75 
716 
580 
720 
950 

450 
475 
135 
325 
400 
115 

1225 

500 
540 
200 
275 
380 

38 
100 

54 
420 
325 
240 
125 
312 
190 
100 

40 

75 
560 
200 

63 
150 
225 
100 
335 

45 
100 
350 
350 

18 
400 
475 
100 
700 
100 
342 
295 
387 
300 
350 
475 

300 
175 
350 

24 
230 
180 
300 
100 
315 
140 

57 
790 
469 
375 

600 
6 

167 
80 
90 

175 

a  $175 

26" 

55 

'     '260' 
6 
18 

$400 

850 
915 
625 
825 
680 
660 
606 
390 
1,005 
331 
258 
173 
587 
540 
600 
290 
633 
550 
645 

1,558 
534 
700 
630 
369 
695 
880 
380 
850 
705 
778 

1,363 
520 

1,015 
400 

1,544 
960 
831 

1,020 
350 
775 

849 

215 

400 

164 

482 

368 

642 

1,060 

642 

215 

778 

1,405 

1,179 

1,535 

1,060 
1,480 
308 
405 
490 
290 

$90 

66 
168 
84 
75 
84 
96 
132 
84 
66 
84 
60 
60 
90 
60 
192 
72 
72 
54 
90 

96 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

48 

72 

180 

156 

120 

8:1: 

168 

60 

192 

54 

216 

120 

192 

96 

90 

108 

72 
42 
36 
54 

106 
O.H. 

102 
72 

204 

84 

O.H. 

72 

222 

240 

192 
106 
72 
84 
132 
84 

$0.67 

1.20 

3.61 

1.63 

2.12 

.96 

2.99 

1.92 

2.15 

3.75 

.06 

.17 

.31 

1.32 

3.37 

3.21 

1.60 

1.79 

1 

1250 
375 
275 
560 
300 
602 
368 
336 
325 

2 

$219 

3 

fl50 

4 

5 

6 

174 

7 

75 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

48 

13 

275 
360 
600 
250 
378 

14 

................ 

15 

16 



17 

180 

178 

18 

19 

130 
170 

280 

325 
300 

400 
410 

e35 

1,000 
84 
75 
120 

70 

1.07 

5.75 
1.05 
1.83 

*S 
.22 

1.51 

2.50 

.29 

4.81 

1.89 

2.42 

4.27 

4.04 

1.21 

1.92 

4.62 

2.20 

2.13 

1.98 

20 

21 

22 

1 

23 

1 

24 

134 

None. 

25 

90 
175 

460 
605 

36' 

5* 

3 

8 

**i56* 

206 

26 

244 

27 

28 

600 
682 
375 
800 
420 
263 
300 
740 
460 
300 
550 

29 

302 

30 

31 

80 

280 

32 

33 

62 

34 

35 

312 
17 
144 
170 

208 

36 

37 

38 

260 

39 

40 

300 

540 

1.92 

2.64 

.26 

.12 

.67 

.61 

1.21 

1.32 

4.57 

3.14 

.72 

3.47 

1.60 

6.92 

7.44 

4.41 
3.15 
.65 
1.25 
2.56 
1.11 

41 

9 
40 
50 

42 

43 

44 

140 

'ioo' 
io* 

45 

52 
28 

200 

"'342' 
960 

46 

47 

48 

586 

49 

50 

51 

5 
35 

52 

53 

54 

210 

9 

55 

56 

999 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

e  Amount  receive  d  from  steel  works  for  injury  to  son's  finger. 


d  Not  reported. 
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Table  XXVXn.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

CHICAGO — Continued . 


The  htttband. 


The  marrtod  wonuuL 


Mflmbenhip  of  funilj. 


Fai» 

lly 

num-i 

ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


02 
03 
04 
05 
60 
07 
08 
09 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
96 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
106 
109 
110 
HI 
112 
113 

114 

115 

116 
117 
118 

119 
120 
121 
122 


Italfen, 
Ita]^, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian 
Italian 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian 
Italian; 
Italian 
Italian; 
Italian 
Italian; 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian 
Italian; 
Italian, 
Italian 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian, 
Italian 
Italian 
Italian 


i,F... 
1,  F... 
,  F... 
I,  F... 
I,  F... 
I.  F... 
I,  F... 
I,  F... 
l,  F.. 
I,  F.. 
1,  F.. 
,F.. 
i,F.. 
,  F.. 
.,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
i,F.. 
,  F.. 
i,F.. 
1,  F.. 
1,  F.. 
,F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,  F.. 
,F.. 
,F.. 
,  F.. 
,F.. 
.F.. 
,F. 


German,  F. 

German,  F. 

German,  F. 

German,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Bobem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 


Yean 
in 

U.S. 


Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 


Age 


123  Bohem.,  F. 

124  Bohem.,  F 


18 

0 

5 

20 

5 

5 

5 

0 

4 

11 

2A 

5 

4 

10 

«A 

4 

itS 

21 

10 

12 

16 

23 

5 

24 

12 

19 

10 

26 

6 

14 

4 

11 

13 

13 

6 

9 

2 

6 

[?} 

ill 

4 

18 

3 

16 

0 

2 

?A 

12 

^V 

27 
8 

11 

25 

5 

0 

10 

1 

2 
16 

7 
16 

8 

3 
10 
15 

4 

<v 

9 
0 
5 
10 
11 
15 
11- 
2 

15 

20 

18 
7 
28 

29 
22 


Occupation  or 
indoatry. 


Davs 
worlc- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Home  finisher. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Button  sewer. 

Button  sewer. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Sleeve  maker . 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  button- 
hole maker. 

Buttonhole 
maker. 

Buttonhole 
maker. 

Operator 

Edee  baster. . . 

S  a  les  woman, 
feed  store. 

Laundress 

Seamstress.... 

^  sundress 

ntonhole 
%ker. 

her 

Ireas 

Tiber. 


Condition 
of  hus> 
band. 


Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 


Chiidreoof 


2 

and 
un- 
der. 


1  I... I. 


Work. 

Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 


1  i. 


150 
126 
200 
130 

72 
310 
294 
240 
306 
250 
275 
250 
210 
300 
225 
240 
235 
294 
200 
240 
240 
204 
300 
300 
300 
227 
108 
223 
150 
300 
300 
120 

48 
300 
260 
200 
192 
144 

72 

50 
210 
200 
300 
300 
250 
125 

15 
300 
300 
300 

70 
270 

275 

300 

270 
290 
312 

80 
100 

64 
300 


102     Work 1     1     1 

50     Work....     1113 

ft  Not  reported. 

gitized  by 


14 
and 
15. 


16 
and 
over. 


To- 


4 
5 
3 

...'  3 
2  <a6 
...'  2 
...'  2 
...  2 
...  2 
...  7 
1  3 
...      2 

1  I     5 

2  I  8 
...  2 
...  -6 
...      4 

I  !  3 
...!  2 
...  2 
...  2 
...  «3 
...  2 
...I     3 

-i  t 

4 
6 
4 
2 
7 
2 
7 
4 
2 
6 
4 
6 
3 


2 

3 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

4 

4  ' 
2  ' 
2 
2 

II 

2  1 

2  ' 

1; 

2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2  ' 

1; 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 


Google 


CHAi>TEB  X. — GENERAL  tABLES. 
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OP  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OP  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

CHXOACK>*OontlnUMl. 


Income  of  temlly  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
inoome 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

ohil^en 
16  and 
over. 

RentL 

past 

year. 

Per  oaplta  weakly 
inoome  of  iunily, 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

toss  earatDgs  of— 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wlfc. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$375 
200 
780 

m 
2n 

310 
288 
336 
230 
280 
100 
350 
240 
130 
350 
480 
376 
150 

aoo 
aoo 

336 
323 
£25 
288 
525 
195 
234 
234 
500 
254 
234 
234 
278 
225 
660 
270 
216 
403 
384 
325 
270 
300 
300 
400 
250 
285 
200 
150 
375 
150 
150 
660 

1,000 

250 

233 

500 
475 

150 
125 
600 
460 

176 
600 

$76 

66 

200 

100 

84 

250 

270 

280 

280 

200 

225 

210 

126 

200 

180 

280 

206 

688 

210 

240 

200 

286 

188 

175 

188 

171 

100 

206 

78 

250 

188 

60 

32 

250 

200 

128 

48 

36 

48 

16 

72 

100 

125 

150 

200 

40 

3 

125 

106 

150 

38 

160 

320 

460 

400 
250 
100 

80 

20 

00 

450 

10 
60 

$460 
400 
960 
626 
687 
648 
668 
616 
610 
602 
646 
660 
606 

1,130 
630 
760 
683 

1,068 
821 
840 
686 
600 
713 
463 

n3 

366 
343 
440 
678 
604 
430 
294 
310 
485 
1,746 
398 
264 
439 
432 
341 
342 
400 
425 
550 
460 
326 
203 
725 
680 
328 
196 
800 

1,320 

709 

773 
760 

i,r6 

316 

475 

1,438 

1,400 

628 

864 

$72 
106 
360 
126 
180 
144 
84 
66 
60 
120 
84 
72 
84 
84 
36 
72 
96 
96 
84 
84 
78 
84 
63 
132 
72 
78 
96 
78 
72 
72 
63 
72 
72 
144 
180 
72 
78 
120 
60 
106 
106 
72 
96 
60 
120 
84 
96 
144 
e60 
106 
108 
144 

144 

120 

120 

60 

O.H. 

66 

106 

O.H. 

O.H. 

72 
106 

$1.80 
1.29 
5.00 
2.72 
1.93 
3.83 
2.77 
3.23 
2.21 

.83 
2.06 
3.37 
1.81 
2.24 
3.37 
1.64 
1.80 
2.88 
5.88 
6.77 
8.23 
2.07 
6.06 
1.85 
3.37 
1.26 
2.26 

.76 
2.40 
1.63 
1.21 

.76 
1.34 
2.26 
4.26 
2.60 

.69 
1.94 
8.60 
1.04 
1.30 

.96 
1.92 
2.56 

.96 
1.37 

.96 
1.16 
2.76 

.86 

.62 
3.13 

9.62 

1.25 

1.43 
3.21 
3.23 

1.13 
1.25 
2.69 
9.13 

1.42 
1.74^ 

«2 

$135 

63 

64 

66 

290 

$36 

88 

66 

67 

66 

60 

******** 

70 

22 

71 

220 

73 

73 

S20 

162 
800 

48 

74 

$700 

76 

76 

n 

78 

300 

ii' 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

86 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

17 

92 

93 

94 

10 

06 

806 

520 

96 

97 

96 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

350 

100 

200 

28 

10 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

9 

116 

40 

100 

116 

117 

60 

36 
165 
45 

660 

"*i66* 
700 

60 

""m 

500 

■'ioi' 

300 

118 

119 

120 

696 

121 

122 

343 

128 

213 

■-> 

T    W* 

e  Efttmatod  Taloa  of  tn$  not 
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840       WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAQE-EABNEBS — MBN's  CLOTHING. 

Table  XXVIU.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

CHXOAOO — Concluded. 


125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 

149 
150 
151 
152 
153 

154 
155 
156 
157 
158 

159 
160 
161 


Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 

Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 
Bohem..  F. 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F... 
Polish,  F..., 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Scand.,  F... 
Scand.,F... 
Scand.,  F... 

Slovak.  F.. 
Magyar,  F.. 
Slovak.  F... 
Spanish,  F.. 
Greek,  F.... 

Croatian,  F.. 
Magyar,  F.. 
Croatian,  F. 
Croatian,  F.. 
English,  F.. 

Slovak,  F... 
Magyar.  F.. 
Iriai,F 


35 

19 

37 

7 

30 

52 

5 

4 

23 

24 

17 

39 

20 

17 

39 

25 

20 

38 

16 

15 

35 

20 

21 

40 

3 

3 

22 

7 

2 

23 

6 

2 

26 

14 

16 

32 

6 

17 

38 

4 

lA 

25 

23 

30 

44 

3 

17 

34 

9 

A 

33 

18 

4 

35 

3 

23 

44 

3 

2 

22 

2 

2 

25 

30 

27 

50 

18 

3 

41 

17 

8 

38 

15 

19 

43 

2 

4 

24 

1 

1 

23 

6 

3 

27 

iS 

14 

30 

3 

17 

35 

8 

22 

43 

4 

2 

29 

lA 

2 

25 

26 

6 

25 

3 

1 

20 

lA 

14 

34 

2» 

16 

40 

Storekeeper, 

candy. 

Padder 

Finisher 

Home  finisher. 
Laundress. . . . 
Buttonhole 

maker. 
Laundress.... 

Laundress 

Collar  maker.. 

Finisher 

Button  sewer.. 

Finisher 

Charwoman... 
Edge  feller.... 

Midwife 

Button  sewer.. 

Finisher 

Home  finisher. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Lapel  padder.. 

Presser. 

Pocket  maker. 
Operator, 

fronts. 

Laundress 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Button  sewer.. 
Buttonhole 

maker. 
Button  sewer.. 
Button  sewer.. 
Button  sewer. 
Button  sewer.. 
Buttonhole 

maker. 

Finisher 

Presser. 

Collar  maker. . 


180  Work. 


300 
280 
280 
50 
300 

4 

40 
300 

45 
275 
240 

48 
200 

60 
255 
300 
192 
260 
225 
200 
270 
290 
250 

100 
230 
225 
100 
250 


100 
300 
75 
280 

225 
168 
300 


Work. 

Work.... 

Work. 

Work.... 

Work. 


Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 


Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 


B0CHE8TBB. 


1 

QermaD,N.. 

24 

12 

18 

19 
18 
19 

17 
16 

14 
4 
8 

23 

46 

85 
(») 

40 
42 
38 

49 
37 

43 
32 
34 
42 

Home  button- 
hole maker. 
Filler 

276 

300 
300 

156 
288 

200 

300 
234 

130 
221 
190 
250 

Dead 

:    1 

1 

4 

10 

•  4 

•  S 

s 

2 

Italian,  F... 
Hebrew,  F.. 

German,  F.. 
Irish,  F..... 
Hebrew.  F.. 

German,  F.. 
German,  N. . 

a' 

32 
42 
38 

42 

Dead 

3 

Peddler,   dry 
goods. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

A  r  m  h  0  1  e 
baster. 

Charwoman... 

Home  button- 
hole maker. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  button- 
hole maker. 

Dead 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Dead 

1 

1 

5 

Dead 

6 

Away 

7 

InoaTMO^i 

8 

Worfc 

1 

9 

GermaOjN. , 

Work.... 
Work.... 

1 

1 

10 

German.  N . . 

11 

German.  N . . 

Work 

1 

!!.i.il 

.... 

12 

OermanlN.. 

Work 

1 

•  Indoding  1  other  member. 
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Google 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Contmued. 

CHICAGO— Concluded. 


Income  of  fomily  past  year. 

Total 

and 

income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

chuJren 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 

Earnings  of — 

Other. 

less  earnings  of— 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
chUdren 
under  14. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
16. 

16  and 
over. 

1700 

451 
670 
686 
765 
100 

506 
550 
560 
500 
682 
700 
168 
470 
750 
145 
112 
337 
260 
450 
550 
250 
645 
200 

350 
400 
650 
450 
675 

337 
325 
300 
478 
450 

405 
560 
425 

$130 

225 
115 
280 
50 
460 

6 
30 
550 
60 
300 
175 
40 
215 
200 
211 
360' 
112 
IM 
266 
250 
315 
430 
350 

100 
225 
132 
85 
290 

146 
66 

225 
60 

425 

150 

112 

1,000 

S200 

11,030 

966 
685 
966 
845 
780 

616 
760 

1,110 
560 
082 
955 
378 

1,015 

2,076 
381 
462 
863 
485 
734 
800 
709 

1,075 
568 

700 
625 
782 
635 
965 

492 
455 
626 
538 
876 

556 

682 

1,460 

$168 

84 
66 
84 
96 
84 

96 
84 
144 
84 
48 
96 

>S 

O.  H. 

60 
84 
96 
106 
120 
84 
0.  H. 
90 
96 

60 
48 
72 
132 
144 

54 
66 
48 
60 
96 

84 
96 
168 

$5.77 

4.76 
2.74 
2.64 
2.18 
1.23 

1.30 
2.01 
6.38 
4.81 
6.66 
1.88 
1.08 
6.13 
4.51 
.65 
.72 
1.44 
2.80 
3.00 
5.29 
3.79 
6.20 
2.10 

1.92 
3.85 
6.25 
4.33 
4.33 

1.33 
2.60 
2.88 
4.60 
4.33 

3.89 
6.48 
4.33 

135 

1290 

126 

127 

128 

30 

129 

180 

140 

130 

104 
180 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

80 

136 

170 

330 

1,000 

137 

138 

120 
25 

130 

140 

141 

300 

114 
31 
18 

142 

143 

144 

145 

144 

146 

147 

18 

148 

250 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

6 
65 

3 
». 

164 

165 

156 

157 

168 

169 

10 
26 

160 

161 

B0CHS8TEB. 


ii,666* 

450 
300 
816 
750 

1230 

300 
150 

165 
288 
400 

360 
235 

95 
140 
150 
186 

160 

$835 

$1,115 

300 
440 

764 
763 
705 

490 
1,418 

617 
615 
966 
941 

0.  H. 

$72 
166 

180 

O.H. 

204 

O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 

120 

O.H. 

O.H. 

$1.70 

1 

2 

200 

90 

594 
376 
276 

$5 

30' 

1.12 

1.44 
2.28 
1.47 

.63 
7.68 

1.25 
3.61 
6.23 

4.84 

3 

4 

100 

$125 

6 

6 

130 

7 

183 

72 
75 

8 

9 

10 

11 

5 

12 



ft  Not  reported. 
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Google 


842      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAdfi-EABNEBS — MEN^S  CLOTHINO. 

Tablb  XXVIIL— married  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR 

B0CHE8TXR— Concluded . 


The  hnsband. 


The  married  woman. 


Membecahip  of  ftunily. 


Fam- 
ily 

nnni' 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Years 

in 
U.S. 


Yre. 

mar^Age 

ried. 


Occupation  or 
industry. 


DavB 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Condition 
of  hns- 
band. 


2 
and 
un- 
der, 


Childmof 


14 

and 
15. 


16 
and 
over. 


To- 


tal 


Qennan,N. 
Oennan,N. 


Irish,  N. 
Itr"—  ^ 


German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 

German.  F. 
Polish,  P.. . 
English,  P.. 


6 

9 

2 

2 

1 

2 

10 

22 

8 

29 

15 
24 
27 

32 
16 
23 


Home  button- 
hole maker. 

Home  button- 
tiole  malcer. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Finisher 

Edge  baster. . . 

Lining  baster . 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Operator,  pock- 
ets. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  button- 
hole maker. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 


250 

215 

220 
132 
275 
240 
264 
276 
138 
250 
270 
250 
200 
250 
300 

192 
223 
192 

184 
250 
100 


Work. 
Work. 


Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 


Work. 
Work. 
Work. 


Work... 
Work... 
Work... 


NEW  TOBK. 


1 

A, 
Ir 
It 
It 
It 
It 
It 
It 
It 

Italian,  P.... 
Italian,  P.... 
Italian,  P.... 
TtAliitn.F 

5 
5 
2 
15 

4 
3 

12 

7 

23 
2 
5 
5 

7 
3 
6 
5 

1? 

11 
13 
6 
12 
31 

5 
6 

1 
17 

33 
30 
23 
15 
22 
22 
37 

iS* 

23 

3 
22 
13 

5 
23 
29 
18 
44 
13 
48 
28 
35 
35 
30 
19 
37 
12 
32 
29 
35 
28 

49 

57 
40 

Jl 

45 
60 
35 
40 
27 
37 
30 
32 
44 
50 
35 
GO 
30 
64 
50 
54 
50 
50 
55 
53 
30 
52 
49 
48 

Operator 

Matron 

Baster 

Home  flnisber. 
Edge  baster... 

Laundress 

Home  finisher. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Home  finisher. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Home  finisher. 
Home  flnlBher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Hom»  fintsh<>r. 

56 
300 
4J70 
200 
300 
100 
300 
275 
125 
208 
300 
300 
225 
225 
150 
300 
225 
200 
300 
300 
250 
125 
150 
300 
200 
200 
240 
300 
300 
250 
200 
150 

Dead 

...^. 

1 ' 

? 

Dead 

3         3  • 

3 

Dead 

2  '      2 

4 
6 
6 

Dead 

Dead 

Dead 

.... 

i    i* 

i 

2 

.... 

2         1  * 
8  1      3 

7 

Dead 

8 

Dead 

1    .. 
]    1 

... 

4         3  ' 

9 

Dead 

10 
11 

Dead 

Dead 

i 

I 

i* 
1 

"l 
2 

1 

*3         1  ' 

12 

Dead 

•  6 
*5 

13 
14 

Dead 

Dead 

1 

*i 

15    Italian.F.... 

Dead 

16  Italian,  P.... 

17  Italian,  P.... 

Dead 

Dead 

18  1  Italian.  F 

Dead 

Dead 

1 

2 

1 

19  '  itallanlF    .. 

?n 

Italian,  P.... 
Italian,  P.... 
Italian,  P.... 
Italian,  P.... 
Italian,  P.... 

TtAllttn   Ti* 

Dead 

21 

Dead 

22 

Dead 

23 

Dead 

1 

1 

24 

Dead 

75 

Dead 

1  1 

26  ;  Italian! P.... 

27  Italian,  P.... 

28  Italian,  P 

Dead 

2 

J 

Dead 

Dead 

29  >  TtAliAn  P 

Dead 

30 

Italian,  P.... 
Italian,  P.... 

talian,F.... 
Italian,  P.... 
ItaUaa,F.... 

>;2  .   Finishpr 

Dead 

31 

17  1  47  1  Home  finisher. 
22  1  44  1  Home  finisher. 
48  >  63     Home  Onlithfir 

Dead 

1 

... 

"i 
1 

32 

Dead 

33 

200 
150 
300 

Dead 

1 

•  1 

34 

31 
30 

46  ;  Home  finisher. 
48  1  Home  finisher. 

Dead 

1... 

•  1 

36 

Dead 

....I... 

.  .• 

... 

.... 

sl 

•  Including  1  other  member. 
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Income  of  Aunlly  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  Aunily, 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

less  earnings  of — 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

rso 

250 

570 
200 
225 
218 
350 
320 
218 
358 
684 
300 
440 
374 
540 

861 
030 
700 

500 
450 
468 

1140 

260 

264 
77 
230 
180 
200 
164 
130 
366 
220 
210 
150 
125 
500 

130 
192 
192 

100 
190 
55 

$890 
1,335 

854 

280 
486 
431 
550 
502 

1,054 
730 

1,270 
570 
040 
516 

1,140 

006 
1,122 
1,107 

1,137 
660 
677 

O.H. 
O.H. 

O.H. 
$144 
180 
84 
132 
360 
156 
120 
132 

O.H. 

O.H. 
180 
132 

O.H. 

180 

O.H. 

O.H. 
168 
210 

$3.61 

2.05 

2.27 
1.03 
.82 
1.21 
1.35 
2.74 
1.07 
2.30 
2.01 
1.38 
2.53 
3.76 
3.58 

4.16 
2.06 
4.40 

3.32 
2.26 
1.09 

IS 

$55 

$770 

$20 
12 
31 
33 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

106 

16* 

60* 

n" 

20 

706 

21 

22 

375 

23 

24 

50 

300 

25 

26 

19 

27 

5 

28 

20 

190 
162 

375 

26 
20* 

30 



31 

82 

154 

$8 

33 

NEW  TOBK. 


•  -  •  • 

$90 
450 
225 
100 
200 
120 

05 
210 

70 
104 
240 
170 
100 
112 
100 
160 

78 

50 
150 

$408 
850 
230 

$16 
36* 

$514 
1,300 
401 
100 
588 
734 
555 
434 
1,1T0 
104 
665 
170 
210 
353 
475 
635 

$252 
216 
90 
60 
168 
180 
132 
72 
186 
66 
114 
90 
60 
96 
132 
240 
06 
06 
150 
06 
90 
168 
60 
60 
102 
96 
99 
168 
204 
168 
138 
156 
156 
168 
138 

$2.72 
5.45 
2.56 

1 

2 

3 

4 

388 
614 
430 
T74 
1,100 

30* 

1.24 
1.48 
2.06 
1.06 
3.53 

5 

$104 

180 

12 

6 

7 

$50 

8 

9 

10 

75 

350 

1.36 

11 

12 

50 
*"i26* 

r 

.48 
.92 
1.80 
3.04 
1.02 
.16 
1.92 
2.00 
1.80 
2.13 
2.75 
2.28 
1.23 

13 



100 

140 
250 
475 

14 

15 

16 

200 

278 
100 
650 
300 

17 

650 
12 

****i66' 

18 

488 
312 
375 
178 
420 
475 
820 



19 

78 
104 

52 

40 
104 

50 
130 

80 
225 

20 

470 
385 

460 
570 
370 
130 
440 
800 
835 

1,030 
437 
487 
500 
301 

1,225 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

860 
575 
750 
810 
160 
435 
430 
195 
075 

8* 

66* 

3.46 
2.76 
7.21 
3.60 
1.48 
1.39 
1.65 
1.67 
6.25 

27 

28 

75 
104 

464 

29 

i25 
130 

30 

130 

31 

52 

33 

TO 
40 
260 

33 



34 

;;;;;;;; 

35 

b  Amoant  given  by  fHenda  at  husband's  death. 
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Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German.  F. 
Polish,  F... 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
ItaUan,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 

Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
American.. 
German,  N. 
German,  N. 
German,N. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Italian,  F.. 


11 
6 
3 

1 
5 

28 

4? 

9 

41 

22 

17 

16 

1 

7 

2 

3 

10 

(«) 

6 

18 
3 
7 
4 
3 
17 
20 
20 

II 

7 
10 
17 
15 
15 
18 
20 

6 
18 

5 
12 
12 

7 
11 
11 

6 
12 

5 


15 

43 

40 

60 

42 

57 

22 

38 

37 

57 

25 

42 

25 

45 

40 

63 

24 

47 

24 

54 

41 

71 

21 

41 

29 

50 

18 

37 

26 

43 

27 

45 

24 

42 

28 

46 

20 

37 

24 

46 

16 

36 

23 

43 

30 

53 

23 

43 

20 

40 

29 

72 

26 

40 

5 

21 

40 

58 

25 

42 

27 

38 

20 

35 

20 

49 

35 

52 

46 

64 

26 

50 

50 

70 

40 

58 

45 

64 

35 

52 

32 

47 

20 

48 

6 

30 

30 

54 

18 

33 

25 

40 

13 

28 

10 

38 

20 

40 

3 

24 

24 

44 

12 

32 

^ 

23 

lA 

25 

28 

52 

25 

47 

16 

32 

16 

33 

24 

44 

13 

36 

9 

27 

23 

38 

13 

ao 

Home  finisher. 

234 

Home  Anijfh«r. 

234 

Home  finisher. 

150 

Home  finisher. 

234 

Finisher,  un- 

260 

derwear. 

Feller 

300 

Peddler 

300 

Janltress 

365 

Busheksr 

300 

Laundress 

150 

Home  finisher. 

288 

Home  finisher 

300 

Finisher 

225 

Home  finisher. 

260 

Feller 

300 

Home  finisher. 

280 

Home  finisher. 

295 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  finisher. 

290 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  finijfher. 

200 

Home  finisher. 

200 

Finisher 

200 

Finisher 

250 

Finisher 

234 

Home  finisher. 

90 

Finisher 

225 

Home  finisher. 

260 

Finisher 

180 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Buttonhole- 

175 

maker. 

Home  finisher. 

250 

Finisher 

100 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  flntsher. 

286 

2S0 

Home  finisher. 

200 

Home  finisher -r 

300 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  finisher. 

286 

Finisher 

240 

Finisher 

250 

Home  finisher. 

150 

Examiner 

234 

Finisher 

300 

Home  finisher. 

250 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  finisher. 

150 

Home  finisher. 

260 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Operator 

275 

Operator 

150 

Operator 

163 

Operator 

Home  finisher. 

200 
150 

Finisher 

48 

Home  finisher. 

260 

Home  finisher. 

206 

Home  finisher. 

305 

Home  finisher. 

150 

Home  finisher. 

91 

H  ome  finisher . 

300 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Dead 

I 

I 

1 
1 

Dead...  . 

1 
1 
1 

5 
3 

2 
I 

I 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
I 
..... 

1 
3 
3 
3 

1 
3 

Dead 

Dead 

1 

Dead 

Dead 

Dead 

Dead 

1 

"i' 

Dead 

Dead 

Dead 

Dead 

Dead 

1 

Deserter.. 
Away .... 

1 

... 

1 

2 

Away 

1 

1 
1 

Away 

Away 

I 

1 
1 

Away .... 

Away 

1 

Away 

Away 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
1 

Away 

Away 

Away 

Incaoac. . 

Incapac.. 
Incapac.. 
Incapac.. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Incaoac.. 

1 
1 

2 

.... 

"'i' 

Incapac.. 

1 
1 

Incapac.. 
Incapac.. 

1 

1 

2 
3 

Incapac.. 
Incapac.. 

I 

2 

... 

1 

Incapac.. 

1 

1 

4 
1 
3 

Incapac.. 

Incapac. . 

1 

Incaoac.. 

Incapac.. 
Incaoac . . 

1 

l 

1 
I 

I 

3 

1 
2 

idte?!^.: 

Idle 

1 

2 

Idle 

4 
1 
2 

Idle 

Idle 

Idte 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

i* 

1 
1 

2 

I 

1 

2* 

... 

.... 

Idle 

Idle 

Idle 

.... 

Work 

2 

Work.... 

Work 

Work.... 

Work 

1 
I 
1 

1 
2 

2 

Work.... 

2 

Work 

::::::: 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

Work 

1 

Work.... 

2 

Work.... 



... 

2 

4 
8 
5 
5 
2 

2 

a 

4 

a 

2 
3 
2 

6 
6 
5 
3 
5 
2 
7 
3 
3 
3 
4 
6 
4 
2 
3 
5 

7 
4 

2 
8 
3 
6 
2 

5 
3 

e 
e 

8 
5 

e 
e 

3 
6 
2 
2 

a 

4 
8 
3 
7 
7 
4 
5 
5 
4 


a  Never  came  to  United  States. 
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Income  of  family  peat  year. 

Total 
fiftrnlngs 

and 
Income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

chllorcn 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
Income  of  ftoiily, 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wto. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

"im 

492 
702 
600 
250 
750 
267 
312 
267 
750 
728 
180 
210 

198 
312 
50 
117 
151 

350 
200 
120 
250 

63 

00 
400 
135 
195 
200 

65 
130 
140 
200 
104 
131 

50 
200 
150 
195 

23 
106 
155 
100 
176 
224 

230 
17» 
100 

83 
100 

52 
126 
150 
176 
200 
165 

88 
273 
200 
100 
182 

63 
216 
200 
500 
150 
245 
400 

45 

25 
182 
104 
190 

87 

98 
165 
166 

S8 

10 

30* 

18 
52* 

30* 

$106 

1,705 

1,213 

515 

397 

743 
795 

1,037 
550 
320 
463 
670 
•      300 
380 
400 
970 
692 

1,033 
530 
996 
229 
626 
740 
616 
858 
467 
164 
166 
100 
176 
448 

238 
625 
699 
238 
325 
332 
628 
192 
894 
400 
623 
88 

1,321 
462 
891 
193 
156 
228 
200 

1,000 
642 
947 

1,000 
919 
964 
449 
696 
779 
837 
826 
695 
411 

•SI 

84 
96 
174 

168 
168 
120 
78 
84 
102 
120 
90 
132 
48 
144 
72 
276 
84 
96 
162 
132 
144 
144 
114 
72 
84 
96 
48 
48 
132 

174 

0.  H. 

216 

90 
216 

60 
132 
168 
180 
106 
120 

72 
192 
204 
168 
162 
204 
188 
132 
210 
108 

96 
156 
132 
120 
102 

72 

78 
144 
240 
102 
106 

$a04 
3.36 
4.47 
1.53 
2.37 

3.78 
3.81 
4.41 
1.92 
2.47 
3.50 
2.60 
1.50 

.63 
1.92 
2.90 
1.80 
3.43 
2.12 
3.43 

.94 
L58 
3.46 
2.99 
4.25 
2.13 

.18 

36 

$1,303 
903 
346 
216 

375 
505 
866 
300 
257 
343 
270 

37 

1260 
52 

38 

39 

40 

41 

$264 
405 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

165 

48 

195 
200 

905 
562 
855 
330 
892 

38* 

98* 

49 

50 

270 

61 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

676 
640 
466 
663 
444 
56 

57 

58 

50 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

66 

224 

8 

*  *i66* 

20* 

42* 

.86 

.02 
2.16 
1.28 
1.49 

.54 
1.79 
1.61 

.40 
1.53 

.64 
1.76 

66 

67 

450 
383 

68 

216 

GO 

70 

225 
260 
503 

71 

72 

73 

74 

S50 

217 

451 
200 
458 

$1.43 

76 

76 

77 

78 

1,048 
250 
791 

U 

ii* 

92 
12 

3.36 
.84 

1.90 
.04 
.29 
.04 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

176 

25 

1.92 
4.73 
6.76 
5.77 
4.20 
2.23 
1.71 
1.63 
1.62 
3.61 
2.80 
2.04 
1.18 

86 

87 

88 

89 

624 
179 

364 

90 

91 

92 

280 
322 

93 

94 

06 

96 

350 

36* 



97 

96 

b  loohidlng  1  other  member. 
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nniD' 
ber. 


100 
101 
102 
103 

104 
106 
106 
107 

106 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 

123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 

138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
168 
159 
160 


Race  and 
nativity. 


talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 

talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 

talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
taUan,  F. 
[talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
;talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 

talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
[talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
[talian,  F. 
[talian,  F. 

talian,  F. 
taUan,  F. 
[talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
[talian,  F. 
[talian,  F. 
[talian,  F. 
[talian,  F. 
[talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
taUan.  F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
talian,  F. 
talian,  F. 
UUan,  F.. 
talian,  F.. 
talian,  F. 
[talian,  F. 


Yeard 

Yra. 

in 

mar- 

Aite 

U.S. 

ried. 

1 

1 

19 

2 

8 

23 

3 

12 

30 

6 

11 

29 

3 

24 

42 

5 

19 

40 

2 

21 

46 

12 

17 

35 

8 

18 

37 

2 

12 

40 

8 

12 

34 

5 

^ 

24 

(a) 

(a) 

26 

4 

4 

26 

4 

18 

32 

12 

38 

63 

5 

22 

40 

6 

3 

25 

2 

8 

26 

6 

15 

36 

3 

3 

23 

2A 

21 

41 

6 

17 

38 

7 

27 

47 

10 

2 

24 

4 

17 

34 

2 

20 

48 

2 

21 

50 

6 

10 

32 

3 

5 

25 

6 

3 

25 

21 

27 

40 

8 

16 

34 

10 

8 

26 

8 

5 

24 

5 

2 

20 

15 

15 

30 

7 

4 

22 

19 

10 

32 

17 

6 

19 

2 

2 

20 

5A 

23 

46 

5 

10 

26 

7 

13 

34 

6 

1 

27 

7 

36 

55 

20 

16 

35 

1 

4 

22 

lA 

3 

26 

4 

15 

34 

2A 

7 

24 

''i 

(•) 

22 

19 

34 

"i 

(•) 

20 

13 

29 

6 

25 

40 

3 

5 

26 

2 

2 

27 

4 

35 

53 

2 

2 

17 

lA 

2 

28 

2 

1 

18 

industry. 

work- 
ed 
past 

year. 

Homeflniaber. 

200 

Home  finisher. 

255 

Finisher 

226 

Home  finisher. 

275 

Armhole- 

300 

baster. 

Finisher 

208 

Finisher 

240 

Busheler 

50 

Button  -  hole 

295 

maker. 

Midwife 

106 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Busheler 

126 

Finisher 

120 

Tape  baster... 

300 

Finisher 

200 

Lapel  padder.. 
Home  finisher. 

276 
220 

Home  finisher. 

250 

Home  finisher. 

250 

295 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Finisher,    lar 

300 

dies' coats. 

Operator 

150 

Top  baster 

239 

Finisher 

150 

Lining  baster.. 

250 

Finisher 

210 

Finisher 

250 

Home  finisher. 

66 

Finisher 

200 

Button  sewer.. 

250 

Home  finisher. 

150 

Home  finisher. 

26 

Home  finisher. 

150 

Home  finisher. 

208 

120 

Buttonhole 

182 

maker. 

Baster 

72 

Feller 

250 

Home  finisher. 

200 

Home  finisher. 

250 

Home  finisher. 

175 

Home  finisher. 

225 

Home  finisher. 

290 

Finisher 

230 

Finisher 

150 

Collar  feller.... 

280 

Feller 

210 

Home  finisher. 

250 

Home  finisher. 

250 

Home  finisher. 

240 

Finisher 

180 

Home  finisher. 

150 

Sleeve  maker.. 

300 

Home  finisher. 

216 

Finisher 

240 

Laundress 

(«) 

Finisher 

275 

Home  finisher. 

192 

Home  finisher. 

216 

Work 

1 

Work..  . 

1 

Work 

i          1 

Work 

2 

!| 

Work 

Work 

Work 

1 
l 

I  '      2  1 

Work 

1 

1         1 

Work 

1         1  ' 

Work 

1 
1 

*i* 

2 

Work.... 

I 

Work 

2 

Work 

1 

1 

Work 

Work 

I 

Work 

Work 

1 

Work 

1 
1 

2 

Work 

1 
1 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

•  *2" 
2 

1 

Work 

2 

1 
1 

.... 

Work.... 

Work 

Work 

1 

Work 

1 
2 

1 

Work..  . 

1 

2 

Work 

Work 

Work 

Work..  . 

1 

Work 

1 

2 

Work 

Work 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

...|---. 

Work..  . 

Work..,. 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 

1 



Work.. 

!          1 

Work.... 

Work 

Work.... 

S 

Work 

2 

'2' 

Work.... 

Work 

Work.... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Work 

2 

Work.... 

Work 

Work 

Work.... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Work..  . 

Work.... 

1 

.... 

2 

Work..  . 

Work.... 

1 

1 
1 

Work.... 

1 

Work.... 

2 

Work 

^ 

Work.... 

1 

Work 

Work.... 

1 
1 

Work.... 

...1... 

2  2 

3  '  2 

2  I  2 

6  i       3 

3  2 


2 

7 
5 
5 

7 
6 
4 
5 

2 
3 
2 
3 

3  I 

4  : 

7 
6 

6 
4 
5 


2 
2 

3  I 

II 

2  I 

2  ' 
3 

51 

3 

3 

II 

4  I 

3  ' 

3 : 

3  I 
3 

li 

3  . 
2 

I' 

2 

|i 

5> 

21 
2  ' 

2 
3 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 


a  Not  reported. 
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Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 

year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  Aunily, 

EamingBof— 

Other. 

less  earnings  of— 

WUe. 

Wife  and 
chUdren 
under  14. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

fUO 
228 
480 
3S0 
218 

345 
416 

aoo 

4fi0 

210 
420 
245 
263 
343 
262 
230 
225 
225 
305 
500 
250 
225 
196 

igo 

250 
106 
105 
180 
225 
300 
200 
160 
167 
460 
273 
360 
175 
375 
351 

600 
225 
264 
263 
250 

aoo 

100 
260 
263 
260 
250 
225 
275 
160 
225 
487 
450 
144 
144 
225 
350 
288 
252 

$136 
83 
150 
100 
200 

175 
220 
56 
588 

175 
125 
100 
00 
225 
200 
205 
183 
145 
150 
225 
150 
130 
175 
250 

110 

240 

75 

145 

210 

228 

32 

06 

205 

63 

11 

63 

138 

85 

182 

84 
160 

85 
180 
100 

75 

80 
204 
100 
250 
165 
156 
156 
180 
120 

81 
225 
104 
148 

52 
220 

80 

06 

$286 
811 
640 
600 
634 

546 

886 

442 

1,170 

721 
550 
676 
353 
568 
499 
436 
570 
370 
503 
735 
615 
720 
671 
506 

360 
446 
682 
400 
435 
564 
268 
456 
372 
753 
284 
413 
313 
460 
533 

584 

400 
1.824 
443 
350 
307 
422 
630 
309 
6G0 
405 
881 
431 
010 
345 
610 
1,175 
260 
384 
613 
716 
422 
390 

$66 
84 
60 

126 
78 

132 
216 
108 
102 

144 

162 
138 
138 
06 
84 
06 
00 
114 
102 
180 
132 
150 
102 
144 

150 
106 
144 
106 
108 
106 
114 
156 
108 
O.H. 
132 
72 
144 
136 
168 

84 
60 
102 
00 
78 
00 
156 
132 
144 
240 
132 
00 
00 
174 
06 
102 
162 
06 
102 
168 
168 
240 
120 

$L44 
1.46 
4.80 
1.60 
2.78 

3.57 
1.83 
1.48 
2.24 

1.50 
1.36 
2.20 
1.01 
3.30 
1.02 
2.21 
2.48 
1.44 
1.70 
1.40 
1.40 
1.80 
1.00 
1.33 

.80 
1.32 
1.46 
2.21 
1.44 
3.23 
1.51 
1.15 
1.61 
2.65 
1.31 
2.24 

.56 
2.40 
3.38 

4.81 
2.30 
4.77 
1.01 

.80 
3.10 
1.64 
1.30 
2.88 
2.07 
2.40 

.87 
1.32 
2.81 
2.16 
2.54 
3.65 

.75 
2.27 
2.06 
3.18 
2.10 
1.04 

00 

100 

$10 
26 

5' 

101 



$150 
216 

103 

103 

104 

250 
86 
133 

336 

106 

106 

107 

106 

100 

231 

110 

111 

112 

37 

lis 

114 

162 

116 

116 

48 

117 

$10 

118 

215 
365 
200 

110 

120 

121 

150 

122 

133 

11 
502 
165 

124 

126 

126 

127 

36 
36 

12? 



120 

200 

130 

131 

240 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

24 

130 

075 

140 

141 

142 

22 
12 

36* 

40 

143 

230 
175 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

140 

150 

640 

30 

151 

158 

42 

ii* 

02 

36 
46 
54 
51 

153 

150 

860 

154 

155 

156 

200 

157 

100 

158 

150 

160 

klnolndiDg  8  othar  memben. 
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161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
176 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 


184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
196 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
206 
206 
207 
206 

200 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 

223 
221 


[t 

Jl,F. 

t 

ailF. 

t 

kn,  F. 

t 

kn,F. 

t 

m,¥. 

t 

ai,F. 

t 

m  F. 

t 

m  F. 

;t 

m  F. 

;t 

in,F. 

:t 

m,  F. 

:t 

ai.F. 

:t m,  F. 

tallan,  F. 

taUan,F. 

:taUao,F. 

taUan,F. 

taUan,F. 

taUan,F. 

taUan,F. 

[taUan.F. 

[tallan,  F. 

[taUaii,F. 

taUan,F. 

[tallan,  F. 

taUan,F. 

talian^F. 

tallan,  F. 

[taUan,F. 

f 

•tfi,F. 

;tj 

inF. 

;fc 

mF. 

I 

in.F. 

;t 

\n,F. 

:t 

ai,F. 

:t 

tfi,F. 

:t 

in,F. 

[t 

mF. 

:t 

ai,F. 

:t 

ai.F. 

[t 

«i,F. 

;t 

in,F. 

:t 

ai,F. 

[t 

in,F. 

[t 

in,F. 

it 

in,F. 

[t 

in,F. 

[t 

in,F. 

[t 

in,F. 

[t 

ai,F. 

[t 

in,F. 

[t 

m  F. 

[t 

in,F. 

:t 

in,F. 

[t 

m,F. 

:t 

m,F. 

[t 

«,F. 

[t 

ai,F. 

:t 

in,F. 

:t 

tfi,F. 

[t 

tfi.F. 

[t 

m,F. 

[t 

in,F. 

^^ 

2 

22 

iJr 

16 

38 

11 

34 

24 

39 

18 

33 

lA 

17 

19 

35 

13 

18 

82 

16 

38 

1^ 

20 

14 

31 

2 

22 

6 

23 

% 

^' 

26 
58 

1 

17 

40 

4A 

16 

33 

15 

30 

5 

28 

15 

40 

14 

34 

2 

21 

14 

5 

44 

2 

22 

3 

12 

30 

20 

43 

1 

23 

11 

4A 

27 

6 

1 

21 

l^ 

26 

51 

10 

9 

30 

15 

30 

7 

24 

1 

26 

2 

21 

17 

38 

2 

22 

1 

19 

18 

40 

5 

22 

3 

9 

32 

37 

55 

3 

20 

27 

45 

10 

11 

33 

30 

51 

2A 

7 

22 

19 

11 

28 

10 

28 

18 

14 

29 

6 

26 

15 

9 

31 

lA 

4 

25 

22 

39 

4 

29 

20 

40 

12 

11 

30 

26 

14 

35 

3 

24 

1^ 

3 

22 

9 

29 

2 

20 

19 

37 

lA 

2 

27 

Home  flnlflher. 

288 

Home  finisher. 

156 

Home  Onbher. 

240 

Finisher 

300 

Finisher 

275 

innisher 

225 

Finisher 

250 

Finisher 

200 

Home  finisher. 

52 

Bosheler 

290 

175 

Home  finisher. 

275 

Home  flniflher. 

230 

Finisher 

300 

Home  finisher^ 

264 

Finiaher 

65 

Ftniaher 

150 

Home  finisher. 

175 

Home  finisher. 

250 

Home  finisher. 

175 

Home  finisher. 

100 

Button  .  hole 

150 

maker. 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  finisher. 

175 

Home  finisher. 

175 

Finisher 

200 

Finisher 

48 

Operator 

75 

Easter 

200 

Home  finisher. 

275 

Home  finisher. 

264 

Home  finisher. 

216 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  finisher. 

275 

Home  finisher. 

150 

Home  finisher. 

255 

Honie  finisher. 

275 

Home  finisher. 

240 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  finisher. 

200 

Home  finisher. 

260 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  finisher. 

192 

Home  finisher. 

290 

Home  finisher. 

275 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Finisher 

89 

Button  -  hole 

100 

maker. 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  finisher. 

200 

Home  finisher. 

75 

Home  finisher. 

75 

Home  finisher. 

240 

Home  finisher. 

250 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  finisher. 

150 

Home  finisher. 

225 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  finisher. 

245 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Home  finisher. 

275 

Home  finisher. 

250 

Home  finisher. 

288 

Work..,. 

Work.... 
Work.... 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

3 

Work.... 

.... 

2 

1 

Work...- 

Work 

Work 

1 
1 
1 

1 
.... 

1 
1 

Work 

1 

Work.... 
Work.... 

Work.... 

... 

1 

Work.... 

Work 

2 

Work.... 

Work.... 

2 

Work 

1 

2 
2 
1 

Work 

1 
1 

Work 

Work.... 

1 

Work 

1 

Work.... 

1 

Work 

Work... 

1 

1 

Work 

Work 

» 

Work.. 

1 

1 

Work 

Work 

1 

Work.... 

Work..  . 

2 

Work.... 

1 

Work.... 
Work.... 

... 

Work 

Work 

Work.... 

1 

Work 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

... 
1 

3* 

l 

.... 

.:;:: 

Work.... 

Work.... 

1 
1 

Work.... 
Work.... 

... 

1 

Work.... 

Work 

Work.... 

Work.... 

2 
2 

4 

Work.... 

Work.... 

1 

Work.... 

Work.... 

1 

Work.... 
Work 

..... 

Work.... 

1 
1 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

Work.... 

... 

1 

Work.... 



4 

3 

12 
5 
6 
6 
2 
5 

•  7 
6 
2 
5 
3 
4 
2 
4 
5 
5 
5 

•  5 
S 
5 
2 

4 
2 
5 
5 

3! 
•4 
2 
5 
4 
5 

Si 
l\ 

3  . 
3 

5 
4 
7 
3 
2 
4 
6 
2 
2 
3 

3 
9 
5 
S 

4 
7 
5 
5 
5 
6 
2 
3 
5 
2 
6 
7 


•Inrtlndlng  1  other  member. 
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Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 

earnings 

and 

past 
year 

Amount 
retained 

chilaren 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Peroapltawwkly 
income  of  family, 

« 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

less  earnings  of^ 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Fam- 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

lly 
num- 
ber. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$132 
234 
208 
375 
525 
263 
338 
335 
234 
420 
220 
360 
235 
280 
180 
228 
400 
450 
188 
150 
188 
125 

250 
200 
220 
263 
272 
625 
300 
63 
263 
108 
300 
225 
375 
195 
225 
170 
225 
300 
156 
170 
576 
240 
219 
100 
300 
760 

600 
600 
675 
416 
200 
225 
275 
376 
600 
76 
145 
365 
360 
440 
228 
360 

1128 

70 

120 

300 

220 

144 

80 

80 

17 

240 

105 

207 

95 

250 

66 

33 

75 

85 

210 

60 

56 

150 

200 
112 

90 
128 

64 
125 
165 

60 
152 
108 
175 
106 

50 
102 
103 
200 
200 

95 
130 
175 

96 

70 
100 
138 

07 
150 

160 
100 

30 

25 
220 

97 
150 

65 
100 
116 
112 
160 
166 
190 
160 
168 

$4 

21 

$264 
1>528 
328 
1.800 
1,185 
615 
760 
605 
287 
861 
386 
607 
330 
630 
1,246 
261 
701 
535 
434 
270 
244 
275 

481 
362 
310 
641 
336 
750 
466 
720 
415 
216 
476 
331 
425 
297 
328 
370 
464 
395 
286 
420 
672 
385 
403 
270 
368 
900 

750 
700 
605 
529 
420 
363 
460 
640 
636 
214 
271 
563 
606 
630 
378 
622 

$78 
276 
78 
144 
198 
324 
240 
156 
138 
180 
120 

108 
168 

72 
132 

96 
150 
120 
108 

60 

102 

156 
84 

192 
72 
96 
66 

120 
72 
72 
90 
72 
66 
72 
72 
72 
O.H. 
72 
96 
78 
•  72 
66 

120 

O.H. 

72 

144 

84 
166 
84 
132 
72 
162 
96 
106 
144 
102 
66 
84 
84 
96 
144 
174 

$a87 

2.34 

.80 

3.21 

3.09 

3.57 

2.58 

1.17 

.87 

6.97 

1.08 

2.31 

1.13 

2.60 

6.67 

.88 

2.64 

1.73 

.86 

.81 

.72 

1.20 

1.35 
2.40 

.85 
1.97 
2.62 
3.00 
2.88 
2.54 
1.26 

.42 
1.92 
1.44 
2.40 

.75 
1.44 
1.09 
1.02 
1.44 

.43 
1.57 
5.54 
1.51 

.97 
1.33 
2.80 
4.81 

3.86 
1.28 
2.21 
1.04 

.96 

.73 
1.19 
2.21 
2.06 

.32 
1.53 
2.58 
1.35 
4.23 

.88 
1.26 

161 

$51 

$326 

$826 

$2.25 

162 

163 

625 
440 

*  "ios" 

36' 

201 
26 

$150 

164 

165 

166 

32 

300 
90 

167 

168 

160 

170 

35 

.95 

171 

172 

173 

174 

1,000 

176 

176 

260 

36 

177 

178 

36 

179 

00 

180 

181 

182 

10 

21 
60 

183 

184 

185 

250 

186 

187 

188 

189 

60 

537 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

105 

106 

107 

196 

39 

100 

200 

201 

75 

1.00 

202 

203 

76 

84 

38' 

1 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

88 

212 

213 

41 

214 

35 

215 

200 

36' 

24 
14 
38 

216 

217 

218 

210 

220 

221 

222 

223 

164 

3B4 
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225 

Italian,  F. 

226 

ItaUan.F. 

227 

ItaUan,F. 

228 

Italian,  F. 

229 

Italian,  F. 

230 

Italian,  F. 

231 

Italian,  F. 

232 

Italian,  F. 

233 

Italian,  F. 

234 

Italian,  F. 

236 

Italian,  F. 

236 

ItaUan,F. 

237 

Italian,  F. 

238 

Italian,  F. 

239 

ItaUan,F. 

240 

ItaUan,F. 

241 

ItaUan,F. 

242 

Italian.  F. 

243 

ItaUan,F. 

244 

ItaUan.F. 

245 

Italian,  F. 

246 

Italian,  F 

247 

Italian,  F 

248 

Italian,  F 

249 

Italian,  F 

250 

Italian,  F 

251 

Italian,  F 

252 

Italian,  F 

253 

Italian,  F 

254 

Italian,  F 

255 

Italian,  F 

256 

Italian,  F 

257 

Italian,  F 

258 

Italian,  F 

250 

Italian,  F 

260 

Italian,  F 

261 

Italian,  F 

262 

ItaUan,  F 

263 

ItaUan,  F 

264 

Italian,  F 

265 

Italian,  F 

266 

Italian,  F 

267 

talian.  F 

268 

talian,  F 

260 

talian,  F 

270 

talian,  F 

271 

talian,  F 

272 

Italian,  F 

273 

talian,  F 

274 

talian,  F 

276 

talian,  F 

276 

talian,  F 

277 

taUan,  F 

278 

talian,  F 

279 

talian,  F 

280 

talian,  F 

281 

taUan,  F 

282 

taUan, F 

283 

talian,  F 

284 

Italian,  F 

285 

talian,  F 

286 

talian,  F 

vn 

ItaUan,  F 

18 

27 

42 

11 

4 

20 

4 

11 

36 

16 

« 

18 

12 

25 

47 

28 

28 

49 

5 

3 

23 

4 

6 

24 

11 

6 

27 

5 

4 

23 

6 

4 

40 

7 

17 

35 

6 

17 

37 

10 

16 

32 

lA 

10 

30 

3 

8 

31 

6 

16 

32 

9 

9 

30 

2 

4 

22 

6 

5 

28 

5 

19 

33 

11 

23 

46 

7 

21 

85 

9 

12 

85 

4 

8 

26 

16 

8 

26 

12 

18 

40 

19 

26 

46 

3 

10 

36 

2 

20 

35 

4 

14 

38 

2 

5 

18 

10 

4 

23 

12 

3 

26 

10 

17 

36 

3 

3 

24 

2 

1 

21 

3 

8 

27 

10 

12 

32 

3 

tN 

36 

8 

5 

40 

6 

28 

47 

6 

7 

24 

7 

22 

43 

2 

30 

48 

2 

8 

27 

6 

6 

24 

6 

14 

34 

7 

22 

43 

6 

25 

30 

2 

10 

33 

3 

12 

30 

15 

25 

m 

16 

24 

40 

6 

2 

24 

5 

3 

22 

6 

2 

21 

3 

1 

21 

28 

30 

46 

15 

8 

29 

11 

43 

50 

4 

14 

32 

3 

3 

20 

HomeflnlBher. 

Finiaher 

FinlBtier 

Button  •  hole 
maker. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher 

Finisher 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher, 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Machine  tacker 

Finisher. . . 

Finisher. . . 

Finisher. . . 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Finisher 

Home  button- 
hole maker. 

Home  button- 
hole maker. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher, 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 


150 
50 
300 
192 

240 
240 
300 
216 
110 
216 
168 
300 
280 
250 
200 
250 
216 
300 
175 
300 
225 
250 
176 
150 
150 

234 

200 
300 
360 
250 
200 
200 
150 
160 
275 
260 
210 
200 
270 

78 
300 

90 
225 
260 
300 
300 
160 
226 
200 
240 
200 
226 
200 
200 
160 
176 
200 
160 
300 
300 
100 
100 
160 


Work... 

1 

2 

1 

Work 

Work 

Work 

Work 

1 

3 

Work.. 

Work 

Work.. 

1 

Work 

Work.... 

1 

Work 

.   . 

Work 

..... 
..... 

Work..  . 

Work 

1 

1 
1 

Work... 

Work 

Work 

Work 

Work.. 

Work 

Work.... 

*i' 

Work.... 

1 
1 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

Work.. 

1 

a 

Work... 

Work.... 

1 

1 

•3' 

Work 

Work.. 

1 
1 
1 

Work.... 

Work.... 
Work.... 

Work 

Work.... 

1 
2 
2 

Work.... 
Work  . 

1 

Work 

Work.. 

1 
1 

Work 

Work.... 

1 
2 
2 

Work.... 
Work.... 

1 

Work 

1 

Work.... 

1 

Work 

3 

Work 

1 

Work.... 

Work 

1. 

Work.. 

1 

..1.  . 

1 

Work 

1 

Work.... 

Work 

1 

Work.... 

1 
1 

Work 

Work... 

1 

1 

1 

Work 

Work.. 

Work 

Work.... 

3 

Work 

Work 

\ 

Work 

2 

Work.... 

2 

8'  5 

2  .  2 

3  ,  2 
2  '  2 


6 
2 
2 

4 
2 
4 
3 
7 
6 
6 
6 
5 
4 
2 
3 
3 
4 
6 
8 
4 
•  6 


a  Including  1  other  member. 
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Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
Income 

past 

year. 

Amoant 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
Income  of  family, 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

less  earnings  of— 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Fam- 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

ily 
num- 
ber. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

S324 

256 
125 
832 

468 
336 
360 
360 
730 
195 
252 
300 
340 
120 
240 
215 
128 
300 
228 
2G0 
375 
226 
468 
225 
200 

050 

175 
320 
262 
337 
190 
187 
450 
268 
175 
225 
375 
225 
310 
156 
235 
240 
200 
180 
225 
450 
180 
225 
150 

96 
300 
225 
320 
270 
125 
300 
225 
225 
200 

75 

7K 

160 

56 

350 

224 

260 
140 
233 

00 

65 
126 
140 

75 
300 
175 
150 
200 
106 
300 

70 
250 
125 
133 

70 
125 
125 

312 

42 
126 
150 
82 
80 
60 
50 
76 
160 
123 
160 
100 
00 
29 
125 
64 
93 
130 
200 
200 
100 
176 
50 
132 
38 
66 
60 
60 
76 
74 
128 
63 
360 
200 
16 
33 
40 

864 

8300 

8638 

312 

475 

1.056 

1,682 
476 
503 
450 
785 
324 
392 
471 
9C0 
545 
485 
465 
236 
622 
358 
007 
500 
785 
938 
350 
325 

962 

368 

1,419 
436 
419 
282 
247 
600 
346 
490 
348 
647 
373 
456 
336 

1,196 
719 
203 
810 

1,076 
660 
280 
400 
250 
356 
338 
280 
476 
385 
211 
374 
353 
300 

1,611 
323 
291 
346 
S78 

190 
114 
132 
132 

108 
106 

09 

99 
144 
102 
114 
174 
120 
144 
162 
162 
132 
168 

90 
168 

84 
192 
168 
120 

72 

120 

180 
162 
114 
66 
102 
66 
99 
99 
102 
72 
72 
132 
192 
72 
162 
132 
72 
84 
222 
168 
96 
00 
132 
166 
60 
60 
144 
144 
102 
102 
84 
84 
0.  H. 
144 
144 
144 
186 

$1.38 

2.46 

.80 

8.00 

4.56 
3.23 
3.46 
1.73 
7.02 

.05 
1.62 
1.09 
2.12 
1.19 
1.07 
1.02 

.62 
3.10 
1.85 
2.29 
1.80 
2.09 
2.00 
1.08 

.64 

2.50 

1.22 
2.76 
1.38 
1.30 

.56 
1.80 
2.88 
1.73 

.71 
1.08 
3.72 
1.06 
1.41 
1.18 
2.29 
2.13 

.77 

.60 
3.37 
1.73 
1.73 
2.16 

.06 
1.08 
1.44 

.87 
2.  CO 
l.tf4 

.87 
1.02 
1.44 
1.62 
2.67 
1.18 
1.76 
1.00 
1.63 

225 

236 

227 

228 

220 

734 

220 

* 

230 

231 

332 

233 

$3 

234 

235 

"iso" 

70 
'"'256' 

""m 

26 

236 

11.06 

237 

238 

60 

43 

230 

50 

.83 

240 

241 

22 
CO 
97 

242 

243 

244 

245 

400 
390 

27 
10 

246 

247 

248 

240 

250 

41 

100 
75 

1.06 

251 

800 

24* 

252 

263 

264 

12 

256 

266 

267 

2 

ao 

258 

125 

250 

260 

12 

48 
66 

261 

262 

263 

150 
688 

426 

264 

260 

265 

266 

267 

268 

661 

260 

270 

271 

272 

60 

8* 

273 

120 

274 

275 

276 

60 
55 

36 

ii* 

277 

278 

270 

280 

281 

12 

276 
48 

M 

48 

282 

776 

1120 

283 
284 
286 
286 
287 

200 

262 

290 

.•.......• 
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HEW  TOBX— €<mtniued. 


The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membenfaipoffiamay. 

Fam^ 

iiy 

nom- 
ber. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yean 

In 
U.S. 

Yre. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

Oooapation  or 
industry. 

ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

ChUdnooraeea^ 

Tc 

CIS 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
6. 

6 
to 
9. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 

over 

»- 

?8R 

ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
IlaUan  F.. 
ItAllan,F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F.. . 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan.  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F.. . 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F.. . 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan.  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian.  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian.  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
ItaUan.  F... 

1 
1 
4 

1 

7 
6 
6 
7 
17 
8 
3 
2 

.  V' 

7 
11 

7 
3 

4 
5 
1 
5 
2 

(*) 

3 

3 

9 

2 
12 
10 

6 
12 
15 

3 

2 

5 
10 

6 

?? 

2 

2 
15 
19 

4 

3 
15 

4 
15 
13 
15 

3 
15 

2 

2 

G 

4 

6 
10 

G 
15 

8 

3 
15 
24 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 
11 
10 
11 

6 

7 

4 
28 
17 
11 

3 

7 
10 

8 

1 

5 

6 

10 

1 

2 

3 
29 
22 

9 
14 
25 
11 
13 
10 
21 

10 

^^ 

2 

2 

7 
17 

3 

7 
28 

4 
23 
21 

9 

1 
44 
16 

9 

1 

6 
32 
16 

26 
21 
33 
43 
20 
29 
28 
26 
27 
30 
27 
27 
26 
23 
22 
44 
35 
32 
20 
30 
30 
28 
24 
28 
33 
30 
28 
30 
26 
22 
19 
48 
42 
28 
33 
42 
29 
38 
30 
43 
20 
34 
29 
32 
40 
22 
18 
48 
40 
19 
30 
48 
20 
42 
50 
36 
22 
61 
32 
20 
29 
28 
23 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

Busheler 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

Finisher 

Forewoman... 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

Busheler 

Busheler 

Home  finisher. 

Busheler 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

75 
150 

25 
150 
150 
150 
150 
275 

50 
275 
300 
300 
280 
125 
276 
276 
300 
200 
100 
100 
200 
250 
200 
276 
6 
300 
200 
200 
300 
250 
200 
100 
125 
250 
300 
290 
300 
300 
150 
300 
300 
290 
200 
200 
238 
300 
300 
200 
200 
250 
200 
104 
204 

52 
300 
182 
208 
300 
250 
290 
100 
200 
234 
130 
234 
284 

Work 

1 

1 

?89 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

1 
1 

?!90 

"i* 

1 

?91 

292 

Work.... 

?93 

Work...- 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

m  6 

7m 

1 
1 
1 

2  1 

7195 

1 
1 

?9A 

?fl7 

2 

296 
299 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

1 
1 
1 

I 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

... 

1 

f  1 
i       2  I 

ano 

2] 

HOI 

n   • 

7m 

Work.... 
Work.... 

1 

|| 

303 

1 
1 

1 

t    1 

dOi 

Work.... 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

*   / 

305 

Work 

.9  ; 

306 

Work.... 

307 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

1 

I 

i* 

1 
1 
1 

308 

309 

310 

Work.... 

311 

Work 

1 

31? 

Work.... 

313 

Work 

1 
1 

2 

314 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

1 
1 

315 

1 

316 

317 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

2 

1 

318 

319 

1 

1 
2 

— 

1 

3?0 

Work 

321 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 
1 

3?!? 

2 

1 

323 

3?4 

Work 

1 

1 

325 

Work 

3W 

Work 

1 
1 

.1 
2 

1 
1 

327 

Work '.... 

1 

378 

Work '.... 

3?9 

Work....'  --- 

330 

Work.... 
W^ork..  . 

1 

1 

1 

331 

33? 

Work....'.... 

1 

1 

1 

333 

Work.... 

334 

Work.... 
Work 

I 

335 

1 

1 

336 

Work 

1 

2 

.... 

1 
1 

337 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

338 

... 

1 

339 

340 

Work.... 
Work 

341 

1 

1 

34? 

Work.... 

343 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
W^ork.... 

1 

1 

344 

2 
2 

345 

345 

... 

2 

1 

.... 

347 

348 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.. 

1 

1 
2 

349 

350 

351 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

8S2 

1 

.... 

S 

153 

Work.... 



2 
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S235 
225 
262 
22S 
150 
225 
350 
350 
250 

50 
400 
225 
285 
495 
285 
210 
140 
200 
250 
225 
188 
260 
300 
225 
330 
500 
263 
300 

65 
368 
113 
425 
280 
300 
168 
150 
200 
150 
150 
130 
225 
225 
188 
188 
200 
225 
188 
450 
235 
125 
125 
136 
273 
292 
273 
292 
273 
173 

75 

18 
200 
225 
450 
250 
262 
3«7 


917 

924 

38 

6 

38 

12 

45 

40 

40 

138 

12 

?5 

775 

70 

$30 

is" 

100 

145 

70 

12 

140 

278 

250 

150 

$150 

70 

18 

50 

25 

42 

8 
12 

170 

100 

190 

2 

211 

52 

70 

78 

100 

12 
30 

70 

45 

226 
300 

55 

182 

78 

68 

200 

175 

150 

65 

10 

155 

400 

?m 

740 

m 

37 

170 

100 

86 

50 

100 

100 

104 

105 

156 
126 

120 

1 

125 

135 

43 

147 

5 

438 

36 
42 
14 

» 

250 

01 

* 

78 

303 
411 

125 

108 
177 

67 

25 

42 
25 

104 

107 

48 

117 

642 

117 

263 

768 

775 

195 

765 

390 

500 

275 

325 

500 

340 

430 

577 

425 

738 
440 
288 
300 

250 

238 

442 

400 

415 

337 

711 

315 

370 

143 

480 

213 

695 

635 

487 

314 

350 

375 

300 

775 

685 

475 

465 

787 

358 

435 

375 

788 

554 

616 

376 

TOO 

179 

4X 

771 

565 

307 

654 

70P 

770 

190 

767 

354 

617 

298 

021 

864 

$150 
150 
96 
84 
GO 
100 
100 
112 
88 
88 
204 
102 
84 
84 
84 
96 
150 
240 
106 
96 
100 
88 
88 
88 
72 
120 
88 
88 
96 
102 
144 
106 
96 
78 
228 
84 
84 
72 
84 
180 
60 
72 
132 
72 
96 
72 
72 
84 
120 
168 
84 
96 
96 
180 
192 
186 
186 
204 
144 
72 
180 
150 
84 
108 
210 
106 

$1.20 
1.44 
1.26 
1.52 
1.44 
1.44 
1.68 
1.16 

.96 

.48 
1.18 

.92 
1.10 
3.25 
1.37 
2.21 

.93 

.84 
2.40 
1.06 

.75 
1.74 
2.88 
1.44 
3.17 
1.92 
1.26 
1.44 

.63 
1.83 

.92 
2.50 
2.23 
1.92 

.76 
1.44 

.96 
1.44 

.62 
1.46 
2.10 
2.16 

.87 
1.81 
1.29 
2.16 
1.21 
2.88 
1.40 

.97 

.60 
1.31 
1.75 
3.68 
3.03 

.98 
1.85 
1.40 

.78 

.17 

.93 

.80 
4.33 
1.20 
2.90 

.96 





289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
306 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
819 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 


320 
.331 
.332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
330 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 

347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 


^Not  nported. 
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418  1  Italian,  F... I     2    |    6    I  28  I  Home  finisher.  I    196  I  Worlc....|....|...|...|...L...| I   2  1     2  1 

419  I  Italian,^  '  23  <  Home  finisher.'    200  I  Work. ...!....<. .J  1  >..  J. ..J     2I   5l     4t 

a  Not  reported. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

NEW  TOBK— Continued. 


Income  of  Camlly  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family, 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

less  earnings  of — 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

1225 
280 
303 
130 
225 
206 
400 
188 
263 
438 
263 
350 
375 
350 
156 
324 
375 
520 
375 
225 
375 
375 
225 
225 
225 
225 
765 
300 
300 
532 
156 
156 
263 
340 
500 
150 
225 
150 
300 
520 
438 
250 
185 
468 
285 
315 
300 
113 
125 
263 
250 
240 
156 
150 
100 
206 
263 
182 
93 
06 
216 
234 
524 
611 
400 
810 

$216 

48 

69 

50 

43 

121 

65 

39 

130 

65 

76 

100 

169 

156 

65 

48 

45 

38 

17 

85 

52 

52 

91 

87 

65 

65 

248 

168 

100 

450 

217 

156 

182 

130 

25 

110 

75 

31 

87 

58 

65 

100 

40 

66 

80 

125 

104 

85 

160 

125 

182 

50 

52 

76 

87 

104 

66 

75 

104 

250 

120 

120 

130 

70 

65 

68 

$616 

'"'$24' 

$1,067 
358 
872 
180 
268 
504 
477 
257 
426 
503 
348 
474 
599 
506 
324 
391 
420 
566 
426 
360 
427 
427 
358 
312 
290 
560 

1,013 
468 
400 
992 
373 
312 

1,123 
506 
525 
272 
300 
220 
387 
578 
539 
350 
243 
582 
380 
440 
404 
273 
385 
665 
448 
290 
208 
226 
211 
824 
340 
295 
197 
370 
830 
354 
696 
681 
480 
084 

$210 

108 

106 

106 

106 

186 

108 

166 

166 

84 

106 

106 

102 

90 

192 

192 

96 

06 

192 

168 

96 

96 

192 

96 

96 

96 

72 

84 

84 

168 

84 

106 

168 

168 

192 

96 

72 

168 

106 

96 

168 

132 

168 

144 

84 

54 

138 

69 

108 

106 

132 

102 

96 

96 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

84 

84 

99 

204 

186 

192 

180 

$1.47 

2.98 

1.17 

.42 

1.08 

1.05 

1.98 

.84 

.95 

1.68 

1.74 

1.44 

1.18 

2.24 

1.66 

1.10 

1.80 

8.33 

1.13 

1.80 

3.61 

2.40 

1.28 

.87 

1.08 

1.90 

7.36 

1.92 

.96 

5.21 

1.50 

.75 

2.59 

1.82 

1.92 

1.04 

2.16 

1.21 

.96 

3.33 

1.82 

1.20 

.78 

1.98 

1.92 

1.51 

.82 

.60 

.87 

1.27 

1.02 

.77 

.60 

.41 

1.19 

1.41 

3.64 

.85 

.30 

.40 

1.38 

3.25 

6.44 

3.04 

8.99 

8.88 

364 

355 

350 

357 

858 

175 

ii' 

30 
33 

350 

300 

801 

303 

303 

9 
24 

304 

305 

55 

366 

307 

05 

38 
19 

308 

309 

370 

371 

36 
56 

372 

....k 

373 

374 

376 

42 

870 

377 

378 

270 

379 

380 

'* 

381 

382 

10 



388 



884 

385 

1243 

435 

88 

880 

387 

388 

12 

380 

800 

39 

801 

303 

803 

36 

304 

306 

18 
48 
15 

300 

807 

306 

300 

400 

76 

ie' 

401 

100 
267 

403 

408 

404 

406 

400 

407 

24 
12 
12 
88 

406 

400 

410 

411 

413 

24 

418 

414 

416 

42 

410 

417 

16 

418 

560 

419 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY—Continued. 

NBW  TOBK— Continued. 


Hus- 
band. 


h  Ikioladiiig  1  other  member. 


V?9i 

9100 
65 

110 
50 
91 

273 
03 

106 

143 
52 
50 

200 
97 

117 
22 
91 
97 
62 

130 

200 
52 

104 

160 
68 
60 

240 

165 
91 
39 

135 
85 

182 

286 

130 
85 

250 
40 

104 
70 
78 
17 
90 

180 
58 
52 

145 
75 

156 
06 
60 

164 
43 
25 
80 

130 
75 
75 

250 
78 

200 

100 

100 
50 

100 
65 
45 
44 

960 

9510 

9V64 
633 
625 
276 
280 
673 
388 
331 
218 
462 
262 
612 
543 
423 
217 
442 
960 
324 
292 
362 
872 
306 
432 
488 
600 
540 
866 
801 
639 
604 
723 
614 
586 
383 
386 
625 
367 
491 
449 
678 
363 
510 
832 

1,060 
465 
625 
360 
635 
448 
560 
540 
199 
209 
530 
468 
526 

1,180 
766 
279 

1.460 
666 
560 
180 
712 
756 

1.045 
326 

3168 
144 
160 
160 
192 
84 
84 
60 
66 
90 
108 
90 
102 
126 
72 
84 
108 
216 
114 

•  48 
144 
150 
150 
150 
132 
138 
174 
156 
156 
156 
156 
144 
150 
90 
72 
150 
166 
132 
132 
132 
132 
126 
132 
132 
144 
144 
144 
120 
132 
196 
138 
132 
160 
160 
166 
138 
138 
132 
156 
168 
132 
132 
156 
150 
204 
144 

31.85 
1.80 
1.14 

.72 

.61 
2.88 
3.13 
1.44 

.29 
1.54 

.97 
1.50 
1.43 
2.94 

.75 
2.25 
2.79 
1.68 

.62 
1.04 
3.15 

.78 
1.06 
2.60 
2.08 
1.92 
4.42 
4.55 
4.81 
1.18 
2.45 
1.28 
1.92 
1.22 

.83 
2.40 
3.14 
1.49 
1.82 
2.40 
1.62 
1.35 
3.13 
2.75 
1.99 
3.08 

.88 
4.61 
2.47 
1.40 
1.48 
1.00 
1.17 
1.24 
1.30 
1.44 
4.26 
4.96 

.97 
4.85 
2.67 
1.73 

.K) 

3.92 

.  1.90 

1.76 

1.36 

468 

150 

266 

??!> 

177 

S12 

300 

?^ 

771} 

75 

400 

?0? 

31? 

?73 

173 

3' 

303 

IW) 

• 

351 

. 

300 

35 

537 

62' 



TOO 

IfV? 

IfiS! 

440 

380 

2* 

36 

200 

240 

. 

420 

ft20 

20 

300 

540 

150 
260 

88* 

19 
18 

4A0 

41? 

350 

??5 

305 
182 



150 

300 

188 

66 
11 

?25 

65 



375 

?85 

42 
12 
16 
60 
36 

375 

304 

450 

300 

4?0 

000 

52 
664 

438 

413 

450 

30 

?75 

450 

29 

385 

??^ 

284 
46 

• 

"'266' 

80 

154^ 

??,•> 

19 

300 

150 
100 

??5 

* 'i56' 

845 

13 

ie 

14 
600 

300 

?60 

500 

187 

000 

TOT) 

50 

300 

450 

05 

65 

a 

19' 



OOO 

?00 

430 
826 



175 



263 



420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
449 
450 
461 
462 
453 
454 
455 
466 
467 
458 
450 
460 
461 
463 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
460 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
483 
4S4 
485 
486 
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The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

liembenhlp  of  tKmUy. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Years 

in 
U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar* 
ried. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
Industry. 

ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
of  hus- 
band. 

Cbildrenofaees — 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5. 

6 
to 
9. 

10 

to 
13. 

14 
and 
15. 

and             en. 
over. 

487 
488 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F.. . 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian.  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

Italian,  F... 
It  •■   iJF... 
II        1.  F... 
II        1,  F... 
11        1,  F... 
II        1,  F... 
11        1  F... 
11        i,F... 
II        1,  F... 
11        i,F... 
11        i,F... 
11        i,F... 
11        1,  F... 
II        1,  F... 
II        1,  F... 
B        w,  F.. 
E^uiew,  ¥.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
Litb.,  F 

6 
6 
8 

16 

6 

3 

6 

7 

5 

6 
12 

2 

1 
11 

5 
19 
10 

10 
10 
3 
10 

7 

s 
l^ 

2 

7 
3 
6 
2 
12 

3 
4 
6 

10 
8 
19 

7 
6 
6 
10 

'2 

6 
13 
6 

<V 

6 
6 
13 

38 

32 

25 

6 

6 

14 
17 

16 
16 
30 
20 
22 
10 
24 

4 

2 

2 
15 
17 
12 

7 

20 
12. 
14 
42 

2 
11 
22 
14 

6 

1 

10 
18 
23 

3 

6 
22 
17 
10 
18 

5 
17 

3 

3 

1 
15 

5 
11 

2 

2 

(«) 
21 

3 

9 

2 

^? 

3 

22 
16 
(0 

29 

23 

16 

4 

27 
47 
34 

42 
38 
61 
40 
47 
30 
42 
24 
27 
22 
32 
31 
29 
30 
40 
34 
38 
62 
22 
29 
37 
32 
24 
22 
36 
33 
40 
26 
44 
43 
37 
27 
40 
21 
37 
20 
20 
22 
44 

22 
34 
19 
20 
21 
46 
20 
25 
27 
25 
30 
24 
37 
33 
20 
23 
38 
57 
45 
39 
27 

Homefinisber. 
Homefinisber. 
Home  button- 
hole maker. 
Homefinisber. 
Homefinisber. 
Homefinisber. 

Homefinisber. 

Finisher 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Homefinisber. 
Home  finisher. 
Homefinisber. 
Homefinisber. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Homefinisber. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

Finisher 

Homefinisber. 
Home  finisher. 
Homefinisber. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

Finisher 

Homefinisber. 
Homefinisber. 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  button- 
hole maker. 
Homefinisber. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Homefinisber. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Homefinisber. 
Home  finisher. 

Finisher 

Button  sewer. 

208 

aoo 

182 

234 

26 
234 

aoo 

104 
200 
280 
208 
250 
52 

aoo 

300 
228 
104 
202 
104 
150 
30O 
234 
270 
286 
300 
300 

78 
130 
130 
104 
130 
150 
182 
234 

78 
104 
260 
300 
208 
150 
104 
234 

300 
280 
260 
104 
206 
234 

78 
104 
260 
260 
300 

52 
234 
260 
300 
200 
•^ 
1 

Work.... 
Work.... 

3 

... 

'2' 

2 

2       8        4 

2       8        4 

4        2 

489 

Work.... 
Work 

1 

1 
2 

490 

1 

a 

!  7    J 

491 

Work.... 

2        2 

492 

Work.... 

1        3        3 

1  8  1      4 

2  5,4 

6         3 

493 

Work.... 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

484 

Work 

495 

Work.... 
Work 

2 

... 

2 

1 

496 

1 

1 

i     e'    4 

497 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

498 

499 

500 
501 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
'2* 

"2* 

1 

1 

502 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

1 
2 

503 

504 

253 

505 

Work.... 

506 

Work.... 
Work.... 

2 

... 

... 

1 

507 

13        3 

506 

Work.... 
Work.... 

1 

509 

1 

1 

510 

Work.... 

13        3 

611 

Work.... 
Work..,. 
Work.... 
Work.... 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

... 

2 

512 

513 

514 

1 

515 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

1 
2 

1 

i       6        4 

2       8        3 

597 

516 
617 

1 

1 

1 

518 

1 
3 

519 
520 

Work..., 
Work.... 
Work.... 

.... 

1 
2 

i* 
2 

1 

.... 

1    ft6        3 

521 

522 

Work.... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

17        3 

523 

Work.... 
Work.... 

1 

524 

1 

.... 

14        3 

625 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

2 

1 
1 

526 

527 

528 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

3      8       5 

529 
530 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

*i' 

531 

3        2 

632 

533 

634 

1 

1 

1 

» 

17       3' 

635 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

2 
2 

536 

1 

1 

537 

638 

Work.... 
Work.... 

1 

639 

640 

Work.... 

1 
1 

541 

Work 

3 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1      9       4 

542 
643 

Work.... 
Work.... 

1 

644 

Work.... 

»S       2 

645 

Work.... 

2      4       4 

646 

Work.... 

647 

Work.... 

1 

2      6       3 

648 

Work.... 

1 

1 

» 

649 

Work.... 

a  Amount  received  from « 


b  inoludinc  1  other  member. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
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NEW  TOBK— Concluded. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 

*»ftming!« 

and 

income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

ohilJren 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family,  1 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

less  earnings  of— 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
chUdren 
under  14. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
16. 

16  and 
over. 

$520 
242 
361 

832 
500 

78 
416 
208 
242 
300 
195 
420 
400 
195 
196 
342 
187 
308 
400 
182 

26 
409 
375 
225 
156 
390 
182 
375 
273 
600 
182 
273 
273 
196 
600 
237 
113 
351 
303 
319 
544 
390 

450 
363 
263 
468 
468 
263 
450 
182 
282 
262 
416 
312 
139 
182 
350 
300 
480 
72 
150 
600 
360 

$62 
200 
212 

117 
23 
78 
104 
34 
139 
100 
69 
130 
17 
175 
200 
76 
34 
67 
26 
62 
76 
117 
167 
429 
100 
100 
39 
66 
87 
62 
86 
63 
80 
189 
68 
36 
162 
150 
120 
100 
18 
273 

225 
130 
173 
69 
138 
78 
39 
34 
130 
86 
300 
26 
117 
130 
156 
200 
326 
225 
300 
100 
176 

$329 

1,000 

$39 
30 

$940 

1,472 

663 

949 
723 
426 
872 
431 
381 
716 
264 
679 
417 
416 
396 
418 
236 
505 
426 
270 
377 
626 
666 
870 
266 
490 
267 
441 
639 
1,123 
1,687 
842 
561 
384 
576 
350 
366 
678 
466 
419 
562 
663 

1,111 
417 
436 
649 
606 
478 
489 
346 
416 
348 
644 
338 
600 
660 
606 
670 

1,870 
397 
850 
634 
436 

$204 
204 
144 

132 
132 
144 
144 
114 
120 
138 
132 
150 
138 
120 
120 
138 
144 
150 
228 
252 
156 
120 
282 
168 
84 
84 
168 
144 
144 
276 
180 
132 
120 
132 
166 
180 
72 
264 
204 
132 
166 
352 

304 
166 

96 
133 
133 
130 
168 
192 

96 

96 
168 
156 
163 
163 

60 
168 
300 

73 
133 
144 

84 

$2.13 
3.06 
1.60 

2.29 

6.73 

2.23 

1.86 

1.63 

.78 

1.97 

.94 

2.88 

2.56 

.66 

.76 

.94 

.77 

1.68 

3.86 

.80 

1.94 

2.62 

1.92 

2.83 

.60 

1.88 

1.40 

2.40 

1.74 

2.67 

3.42 

1.79 

1.64 

.42 

2.49 

.89 

.64 

2.64 

1.66 

3.04 

3.49 

1.35 

3.13 
.93 
1.60 
3.06 
3.00 
1.10 
3.16 
.68 
3.74 
1.68 
4.37 
3.00 
1.03 
1.16 
8.37 
3.37 
6.03 
.69 
3.12 
3.03 
3.60 

487 

488 

489 

490 

0300 
18 

24* 

401 

262 
236 
166 

403 

$117 

403 

494 

495 

43 

273 

496 

497 

29 

496 

499 

46 

500 

601 

503 

14 

503 

130. 

604 

506 

26 

606 

277 

507 

506 

34 

609 

216 

610 

611 

612 

36 

613 

614 

6 

173 

429 

1,417 

42' 

2 
6 

616 

616 

617 

618 

306 

619 

620 

18 

621 

87 

622 

523 

144 

33 
42 

624 

626 

636 

637 

628 

430 

34' 

529 

630 

631 

12 

633 

633 

138 

634 

635 

ao 

33 

636 

637 

638 

38 

539 

640 

60 
306 

360 

It  34 
30 

641 

643 

643 

70 

644 

666 

646 

646 

400 

34' 

647 

648 

610 

'NotV6pQft6d  • 


d  Amount  of  Ufi  bifiiraiiM  nodved. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Contmued. 

PHZLABXIPHIA. 


Inoome  of  funily  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
Income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
orer. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  femily, 

Eamingsof—  , 

Other. 

less  earnings  of— 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Fam- 
Uy 
num- 
ber. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

■'1236' 
800 

540 
560 
556 

528 

300 
340 
400 
340 
266 
300 
300 
210 
750 
300 
200 
210 
325 
600 
036 

440 

324 
240 
250 
160 
200 
600 

1160 
610 

200 
114 
400 
186 
168 

66 
250 
200 
200 
120 
160 
100 
120 

20 
125 
350 
110 

48 
100 

40 
330 
300 
230 
260 

180 

110 
400 
100 
875 
260 

100 
160 
110 

200 

64 
80 
45 

200 
165 
75 
140 
207 
100 
275 
125 
200 
175 
200 
360 

315 

100 
226 
190 
125 
75 
240 

S150 
500 

325 
260 



$200 

6 

$300 

1,130 

726 
386 
400 
827 
302 
221 
425 
325 
520 
240 
150 
475 
170 
245 
340 
350 
247 
328 
480 
619 
330 
300 
490 
350 

368 

110 

1,000 

193 

605 

1,060 

640 
747 
686 

728 

617 
587 

1,073 
500 
648 
375 
440 
402 
855 
575 
S26 
410 
643 
700 

1,286 

1,355 

734 
465 
440 
275 
376 
8« 

$156 
120 

144 

48 

156 

0.  H. 

O.H. 

120 

72 

60 

72 

60 

166 

O.H. 

60 

60 

120 

84 

O.H. 

O.H. 

144 

144 

72 

78 

106 

84 

144 

60 
216 

O.H. 
132 

O.H. 

O.H. 
132 
204 

102 

O.H. 
O.H. 
O.H. 
132 
144 
96 
72 
84 
144 
120 
90 
90 
132 
00 
192 

132 

78 
48 
96 
90 
156 
108 

$1.44 
5.00 

5.(» 
1.74 

$364 

$7 

156 

641 

60* 

125 

36' 

06 
50 

2.05 
1.29 
1.00 
1.08 
1.20 
3.08 
1.15 

104 

125 

320 

120 

175 
50 

200 

2.40 

.32 

1.44 

2.07 

225 
215 

$110 

23 

**"225' 
360 
530 

5 
55 

30 

4B 

.44 

2.60 
2.44 
2.78 

$a09 

17 
175 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

260 

10 

1.25 
.96 

1.21 

25 

100 

None. 

26 

84 

104 

27 

28 

300 
65 

300 

» 

2.31 

.45 

2.21 

3.85 

2.60 
5.74 
2.77 

3.38 

2.13 
3.25 
2.82 
2.31 
2.32 
2.88 
2.88 
1.83 
7.36 
2.88 
1.92 
1.35 
3.53 
4.81 
9.00 

2.86 

1.74 
1.15 
2.40 
.66 
1.44 
5.77 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

47 
18 

34 

85 

36 

126 
133 
540 

137 
35 
42 

37 

38 

46 

39 

40 

218 

41 

42 



43 

75 

5' 

44 

45 

46 

47 

(«) 

48 

42 

40 

50 

51 

300 
130 

300 
180 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

100 

57 

58 

eLearalof. 
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The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Fam- 
ily 

num* 
ber. 

Race  and 
nativity. 

Yean 

in 
U.S. 

Yra. 
mar^ 
ried. 

Age 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Davs 
worit- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condition 
ofhu». 
band. 

Children  of  »£«»— 

To- 
tal. 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5. 

6 
to 
0. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
16. 

16 
and 

To- 
ts/ 

WBi» 

earn- 

en. 

60 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

talian,F.... 

talian,F.... 
ItaUan,F.... 

Italian,  F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
ItaUan,F.... 

Italian,  F.... 

ItaUan,F.... 

Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 
Italian,  F.... 

It     n,F.... 
It     n,F.... 
It     n,F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n.F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n,F.... 
It      n.F.... 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
German,  F.. 
Polish,  F.... 

12 

4 
8 
5 

35 

7 

5 
2 

6 

3 

12 

5 
3 
13 

7 

?; 
A 

12 

10 

14 

14 

5 

7 

31 

27 

(*) 

7 

14 

15 

7 

16 

2 

5 

22 

40 

26 

16 

8 
4 

7 

7 

20 

8 

31 

7 
8 
25 
16 
2 
13 

13 

16 

12 

4 
18 

13 

4 

16 

20 

17 

18 

14 

10 

7 

17 

37 

(*) 

12 

0 

0 

8 

16 

15 

11 

3 

24 

22 

12 

28 
25 
30 
28 
40 
23 

48 

27 
20 
45 
32 
24 
33 

33 

30 

30 
22 
35 

40 
25 
45 
22 
35 
40 
38 
45 
40 
28 
21 
32 
55 
21 
30 
24 
25 
30 
38 
38 
28 
45 
50 
30 
36 

Examiner... 

Finisher 

Home  flnUhw 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Buttonhole 

maker. 
Buttonhole 

maker. 
Armholebaster 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Buttonhole 

maker. 
Buttonhole 

maker. 
Buttonhole 

maker. 

Finisher 

Feller 

280 
280 
204 
225 
180 
250 

160 

200 
125 
200 

60 
200 
240 

250 

300 

250 

280 

48 

276 
288 
240 
200 
175 
215 
250 
225 
160 
200 

60 
160 
200 
200 
175 
200 
150 
250 
200 
260 
200 
160 
300 

75 
150 

Work.... 

2       1 

GO 

Work 

3        * 

61 

Work.. 

1 
1 

1 

3       ' 

62 

Work.... 
Work.. 

2 

a4 

4 

63 

1 

1 

4 

64 

Work.... 
Work.... 

^ 

65 

J 

66 

Work.... 

2 

67 

Work.... 

68 

Work.... 

1 

1 

2 

?!    I 

60 

Work 

1 

70 

Work.... 

71 

Work.... 

2     ,            Q 

72 

Work.... 

•  3  '    ; 

73 

Work.. 

1 
2 

.... 

1 

.51     » 

74 

Work.... 
Work.... 

75 

2  '     * 

76 
77 

Storekeeper, 

grooery. 
Tapebaster... 
Fefier 

Work.... 
Work 

2 

1 

1 

10 

4 

78 

Work.... 

70 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Finisher 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

Laundress 

Button  sewer.. 

Work.... 

, 

80 

Work.... 

81 
82 
83 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work 

2 
2 

1 
1 

"l 

•-- 

1 
1 

21 

84 

l\ 

85 

1 

6       3 

86 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

« 

87 

2' 

88 

2 

80 

J' 

00 

Work.... 
Work.... 

2 

01 

2 

A  '      5 

02 

Work.... 

03 

Work.... 

04 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

1 

05 

1 

5  '     3' 

06 

3  '      2 

07 

Work.... 
Work.... 

4  '       ^ 

08 

2 

J 

00 

Work 

.... 

4 
1 

% 

100 

Work.... 

2 

4 

101 

Work.... 

2 

BALTDIOBB. 


1 

American. .. 

28 
35 

S 

28 
14 
21 
15 
16 
30 

48 

65 

53 
65 
47 
38 
40 
35 
35 
65 

Operator 
backs. 
Home  finisher. 
Ticket  sewer. . 

Jani  tress 

Finisher 

Home  finisher. 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

160 

200 
225 
300 
300 
280 
202 
200 
160 
210 

Dead.... 

2 

American... 

Dead 

3 

American  . . 

Dead 

4 

Amnican. .. 

Dead 

5 

American 

Dead 

6 

American . . . 

Dead 

7 

n«rmii.n  V 

Dead 

8 

German, N. . 

Dead 

0 

Dead 

10 

German,  N. . 

Dead..... 

' 

1 

2 

1 
1 

5 

2 
2 
2 
•2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 

3 

3 

2 

•• 

1 
1 

i  1 
1/ 

« Inoldding  1  other  member. 
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^      OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
-      EACH  CITY— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA—Concluded. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 

and 

income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

less  earnings  of— 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$700 
400 
232 
600 
225 
75 

416 

125 
260 
330 
400 
625 
360 

225 

370 

560 
200 
300 

500 
750 
100 
400 
235 
270 
240 
235 
225 
338 
300 
400 
300 
235 
225 
225 
400 
340 
600 
205 
225 
850 
380 
405 
468 

$420 
230 
220 
115 
150 
375 

200 

220 
116 
176 
50 
385 
300 

456 

400 

260 
230 
160 

266 

240 

147 

ITO 

160 

141 

250 

185 

160 

70 

25 

76 

70 

70 

60 

50 

76 

80 

100 

126 

60 

125 

340 

76 

175 

$71 
20 
62 

$1,261 
650 
604 
830 
376 
450 

668 

406 
376 
1,465 
405 
010 
6G0 

681 

935 

820 

460 

1,076 

794 
990 
247 
670 
635 
601 
600 
450 
636 
406 
325 
476 
370 
306 
286 
276 
476 
420 
870 
348 
276 
975 
1,324 
588 
543 

$102 
00 
168 
144 
156 
120 

O.H. 

84 
72 
120 
96 
84 
96 

90 

204 

90 
90 
210 

144 
132 
90 
96 

O.H. 
48 

O.H. 
60 

O.H. 
84 
66 
84 
64 
54 
132 
96 
120 
96 
72 
96 
72 
156 

O.H. 

O.H. 
60 

$7.99 

2.60 

1.82 

1.99 

.72 

.36 

4.40 

2.64 
2.50 
4.10 
2.85 
6.05 
3.46 

1.44 

2.06 

1.79 
2.12 
1.96 

3.39 
4.81 
.96 
3.85 
1.17 
.88 
.80 
.88 
1.21 
1.06 
1.92 
2.66 
2.88 
1.13 
1.08 
1.06 
1.92 
1.09 
2.96 
2.14 
1.06 
4.09 
2.70 
1.10 
4.60 

60 

60 

01 

$124 

62 

63 

64 

42 
160 

66 

66 

67 

$165 

770 

25 
45 

68 

60 

70 

71 

72 

165 

73 

74 

20 
10 

29 

75 

230 

375 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

240 
180 

10 
10 
10 
30 
16 

81 

82 

83 

84 

136 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

03 

94 

ITO 

05 

18 

96 

07 

1 

96 

1 

605 
65 

29 
40 

09 

$3    

$33 

$1.09 

100 
101 

BALTIMOSB. 


$170 

100 
225 
100 
305 
180 
230 
330 
140 
125 


$70 


236 


$225 


300 


360 


600 

280 


$260 


162 


$466 

350 
525 
335 
305 
332 
690 
330 
640 
405 

^  Not  feportod* 


$09 


92 


$120 

264 
108 
100 

72 
144 
120 

78 
O.H. 

72 


$1.13 

2.40 

2.88 
2.26 


1.46 
2.31 


3.21 
1.79 


2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
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Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 

ItaUan,F... 

Hebrew,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Oennan,  F. 

Oennan,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
Bohem.,  F. 


Llth.,F.... 
American.. 
American.. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Llth.,F.... 
German,  N. 
Hebrew,  F. 

German,  F. 
German,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 

American.. 
American.. 
American.. 
American.. 
German,  N. 
German,  N. 

German,  N. 
German,  N. 
German,  N. 
Am.,  colored 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F... 
Italian,  F. 
ItaUan,  F. 


12 

20 
28 
16 

20 

17 
17 
23 

43 
57 
53 
50 
24 


6 
20 

8 

2 

4 

4 
18 
12 

3 
21 

5 
16 

5 

6 

3 

7 

a  Incladlng  1  other  member. 


uomennisner. 

WW 

Homfi  finisher. 

225 

Storekeeper, 

365 

fruit. 

Storekeeper, 

365 

fruit. 

Seamstress.... 

100 

Seamstress.... 

180 

Storekeeper, 

200 

Storekeeper, 

365 

grocery. 

Home  anisher. 

150 

Home  finisher. 

150 

Packer,    veg- 

100 

etables. 

Seamstress 

300 

Home  finisher. 

200 

Home  finisher. 

200 

Home  finisher. 

270 

Storekeeper, 

365 

grocery. 

Button  sewer. 

294 

Janitress 

(*) 

Home  finisher. 

300 

Lining  feUer... 

226 

Busheler 

210 

Home  finisher. 

200 

Home  finisher. 

200 

Janitress 

248 

Storekeeper, 

150 

poultry. 

Laundress 

150 

Storekeeper... 

365 

Storekeeper, 

300 

grocery. 

Home  finisher. 

210 

Home  finisher. 

150 

Home  finisher. 

250 

Home  finisher. 

190 

Home  finisher. 

75 

Storekeeper, 

365 

hS 

190 

Ho 

260 

La 

100 

La 

150 

He 

225 

He 

210 

Home  finisher. 

250 

Home  finisher. 

150 

Home  finisher. 

200 

Home  finisher. 

148 

Home  finisher. 

125 

Home  finisher. 

225 

Home  finisher. 

200 

Home  finisher. 

250 

Home  finisher. 

100 

Home  finisher. 

175 

Home  finisher. 

100 

Home  finisher. 

100 

Home  finisher. 

155 

Finisher 

176 

lieaa 

Dead 

2 

i* 

i 
2 

Dead 

3 

1 
2 

De«i 

2 

.... 

1 

2 

Dead 

1 

Dead 

Dead 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Dead 

Dead 

Dead 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Dead 

1 

1 

1 

Dead 

1 

... 

Dead 

1  ■ 

Dead 

2 

1 

Dead 

Dead 

2 

2 

1 

Dead 

2 

Deserter. 

1 
1 

1 

Deserter. 
Deserter. 
Deserter . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Deserter. 
Deserter. 
Incanac.. 

.... 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Incapac.. 
Incanac.. 

1 

... 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

Incanac.. 

4 
2 

idte?!^:: 

Work 

1 

... 

... 

1 

* 

Work 

Work 

1 

1 

Work.... 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

Work.... 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Work.... 
Work.... 

1 

1 

Work.. 

Work.... 

1 
1 
1 

3 
3 

1 

Work.... 

1 
1 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

1 
1 

2 

1 

l 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Work 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 
W^ork..  . 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2* 
2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

3 

.... 

2 

Work.... 

2 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.. 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

2 

1  1 

2 
2 

1 

Work.... 
Work.... 
Work.... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

.... 

3 
3 
3 

4 

3  I 
3 
2 
a? 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
7 

6 
6 

7 

2 
2 

4 
5 
6 
9 

3 
3 

7i 

8 

5 

6 

3 
11 

4 
11 

8 

6 

4 

7 

8 

6 

6 

6 

9 


31 
2  I 

4  ; 

3 

I 

I' 

2 

2  I 
3 

2  I 
2 

li 

1 

1  I 

3  i 

3  I 

1| 

2l 

2  I 

2 ; 

2  . 
4 

4 

2 
2 

6 
6 
4 

2 

4 

2 

7 

2  ' 

4 

3 

2  , 

4 

2 

2 

4  , 

II 


k  Not  reported. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Continued. 

BALTIMOBS — Continued. 


Income  of  Samilj  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

less  earnings  of— 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
chUdren 
under  14. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$400 
525 
800 
606 
210 
728 

500 
500 
500 
338 
460 
258 
415 
416 
450 
249 
150 
250 
210 
510 
400 
520 
480 
300 
240 
210 

$75 
298 
200 
200 
185 
260 

200 

100 
180 
300 

156 

82 

75 
100 

104 
68 
80 
65 

260 

225 
60 
225 
65 
210 
132 
75 
204 
312 

ISO 
200 
250 

100 
100 
150 
135 
35 
104 

174 
150 
75 
104 
90 
88 
125 
93 
125 
74 
66 
65 
120 
105 
100 
90 
42 
55 
116 
96 

$625 
250 
800 

$49 

$749 
548 

1.000 
200 
186 
980 

377 

450 

447 

1,390 

426 

227 
275 
884 

200 
363 
810 
295 
400 

225 
301 
450 
65 
331 
207 
277 
464 
580 

427 
1,016 
1,548 

572 
625 
950 
741 
640 
1,142 

674 

650 

1.235 

1,288 

1,240 

346 

1,150 

500 

1,593 

323 

446 

436 

330 

1,640 

550 

610 

702 

838 

364 

331 

O.H. 
$120 
156 
60 
36 
180 

156 

96 
66 
144 

120 

84 

72 

O.H. 

O.H. 
54 

O.H. 

60 

O.H. 

86 
60 
90 
48 
48 
60 
72 
60 
168 

96 
0.  H. 
O.H. 

168 
132 

0.  H. 
156 

O.H. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
144 
106 

96 
120 

84 
O.H. 

84 
144 

84 
120 
108 

84 

84 

0.  H. 

132 

96 
120 
108 

48 

$4.32 
2.40 
6.13 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

j 



720 

100 

310 

*i,696' 

40 
107 

3.46 

.85 

1.68 
2.67 
2.83 

.74 

.03 
1.28 
1.50 

.46 
1.89 
6.00 
2.21 

.38 

16 

$77 

$60 

17 

18 

160 

19 

506 

20 

1135 

270 

21 

10 

84* 

26 

$0.06 

22 

200 

28 

70 
85 

150 

24 

.18 
l.$6 

25 

210 
780 
230 

26 

620 

27 

28 

146 

29 

80 

175 

156 

2.12 
1.44 

81 

225 

82 

83 

121 
75 
2 

el52 

"426' 

72 

.78 
.48 
1.29 
1.20 
.74 

.89 
2.62 
3.57 

464 
6.06 
3.86 
2.33 

84 

86 

200 
250 
245 

36 

87 

125 

23 

88 

.17 

80 

816 
628 

273 

40 

250 

41 

42 

43 



44 

45 

150 
185 

230 
125 

15 

1.94 
2.22 



46 

47 

3.21 
3.21 
3.19 
3.25 
2.76 
.90 
3.29 
2.67 
2.57 
1.20 
.66 
.89 
.81 
7.38 
1.24 
1.26 
2.54 
3.01 
.80 
2.27 

48 

40 

iso 

170 
335 

510 
671 
355 

6* 

180 
294 

50 

61 

52 

63 

275 

335 

64 

55 

2 

150 

886 

2.56 

56 

67 

230 
60 

"dm 

58 

50 

60 

1,025 

so' 

61 

62 

63 

180 
480 

3' 

9 
26 

64 

66 

66 

1 

67 

c  Including  $100  charity  received.          d  Amount  of  damages  received  from  street  railway  company. 
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866       WOMAN  AND  CHILD   WAGE-EABNEBS — MEN 's  CLOTHING. 

Table  XX VIII.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION 

FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,   FOR 

BALTIMOBB— Concluded. 


The  husband. 


The  married  woman. 


Kembenhip  of  family. 


Fam- 
ily 

num- 
ber. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Italian,?.. 
Italian,  F.. 
Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 

Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
Hebrew,  F. 
German,  F. 

German,  F. 


German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
German,  F. 
Llth.,F.... 
Lith.,F.... 
Llth.,  F.... 

86  Lith.,  F.... 

87  ,  Lith.,  F.... 
Lith.,  F.... 

.       Lith.,F.... 

90  I  Lith.,F.... 

91  Lith.,  F.... 
Lith.,F.... 
Llth..F.... 
Lith.,  F.... 
Lith.,F.... 
Lith.,F.... 
Lith.,  F.... 
Llth.,F.... 
Lith.,  F.... 
Lith.,F.... 
Lith.,  F.... 
Lith.,  F.... 
Lith.,  F.... 
Polish,  F... 


92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 


Years 

In 
U.S. 


2 

3 

9 

21 

8 

2 
27 
44 

28 

24 

15 
20 

5 
10 

7 

6 
10 
16 
20 

1 
25 
18 

3 

4 

16 
18 
20 

6 
13 

8 

3A 


6 
12 


Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 


7 
6 
43 

20 

17 
15 
20 
1 
6 
2 
5 
7 
8 
20 
8 
25 
18 
3 
4 
5 
8 
12 
3 
3 
5 

7 
5 
18 


Age 


Oocupatlon  or 
industry. 


Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Button  bole 

maker. 
S  t  o  rekeeper, 

candy. 
S  t  o  rekeeper, 

candy. 
S  t  o  rekeeper, 

grocery. 

Laundress 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Storekeeper, 

cigais. 
S  t  o  rekeeper, 

groasry. 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Home  finteher. 
Home  finisher. 

Baster 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 
Button  sewer . 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Home  finisher. 
Home  finisher. 

Finisher 

Berry  picker. . 


Children  of 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


238 
200 
150 


300 

300 

60 
200 
250 
300 

300 

100 
100 
220 
170 
200 
200 
265 
250 
200 
200 
225 
100 
237 
200 
240 
260 
250 
225 
250 
200 
200 
225 
180 
150 
220 
50 


Condi 
of  hi 
t>an 


Work 
Work 
Work 

Work 

Work 

Work 

Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 

Work 

Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 
Work 


0  14  ,  16  . 
o  and  and  I 
3. ,  15.  over. 


.1  . 

I  .    1 
L  I     1 


6 
8 
6 
2  . 

2  I 


..i.... 

3  2 
3        2 

2  2 
6  4 
5        3 

3  2 

..:.. 

..'....L..:" 

1 1  1 

I  !    1 

1 

"1"*'* 

3        2 

1 

3        '* 

4        2 

I  .... 

5        2 

3        2 

2        2 

..L... 

3        2 

i 

2        ** 

1 

4  >  2 
6  '      2 

1 

1 

2        2 

I  i    1 
1 

1 

•1  ' 

a  Amount  received  by  pawning  Jewelry. 
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OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
EACH  CITY— Concluded. 

BALTIMOBE— Concluded. 


Income  of  f^mliy  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per  caplU  weekly 
income  of  family, 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

less  earnings  of— 

Wile. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

Fam- 
ily 
num- 
ber. 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

$296 
170 
200 

660 

300 

225 

30 
300 
450 
520 

500 

300 
400 
225 
600 
400 
400 
400 
500 
260 
300 
450 
360 
300 
326 
415 
660 
1,000 
370 
80 
400 
400 
370 
400 
340 
MO 
250 

$150 
50 
75 

100 

200 

300 

30 
100 
100 
200 

150 

88 

75 
100 

75 
260 
170 
275 
210 
135 
135 
150 

70 
140 
120 
ICO 
200 
240 

95 
147 
135 
100 
180 
IGO 
100 
210 

75 

$6 
«50 

$452 
470 
275 

1,465 

800 

1,175 

260 
490 
612 
970 

875 

638 
625 
523 
606 
850 
570 
675 
710 
407 
435 
600 

1,235 
628 
445 
576 
781 

1,247 
465 
360 
535 
500 
550 
616 
440 
852 
645 

$78 
84 
96 

0.  H. 

O.  H. 

O.  H. 

54 
60 
96 
204 

108 

60 

96 

0.  H. 

102 
0.  H. 
72 
72 
66 
72 
24 
30 

156 
72 
96 
60 
72 
96 

108 
90 
60 
84 
78 
24 
72 

108 

108 

$1.94 
1.15 
.77 

4.38 

2.31 

1.68 

1.47 
1.88 
4.92 
4.94 

2.79 

1.76 
1.32 
1.36 
5.97 
5.67 
3.85 
3.85 
4.81 
1.74 
1.92 
4.33 
3.73 
1.88 
2.08 
2.66 
3.72 
4.84 
1.42 
1.37 
3.85 
2.56 
3.56 
2.19 
1.09 
6.17 

68 

$40 

$160 

$1.04 

09 

70 

125 

$330 
250 
200 

350 
50 
300 

71 

72 

150 
200 

73 

74 

62 

75 

76 

250 

77 

225 

250 
150 
104 

78 

79 

80 



94 
21 
190 

81 

82 

83 

84 

............. 

85 

86 

12 

87 

88 

89 

260 
165 

510 

35 
23 

$302 

90 

91 

93 

93 

21 

7 

94 

05 

96 

133 

97 

98 

99 

100 

56 

101 

102 

52 

103 





50 

270 

1.22 

101 
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TABLE  XnX.— MABBIED  WOKSK  AT  WOBX  UVma  IN  H0MB8  OTKEB 
THAN  THEI&  OWN  AND  ECONOXIC  CONDITION  OF  THXIB  FAMUJKS  DT 
DETAIL. 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information  in  detail  for  all  married 
women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  in  r^ard  to 
whom  individual  data  were  secured  in  the  home.  Most  of  these 
women  were  employed  in  the  clothing  shops,  a  very  few  of  them  having 
been  employed  in  other  industries.  The  information  in  regard  to 
them  was  secured  in  the  same  manner  as  explained  in  connection 
with  Table  XXVIII.  This  group  of  women  is  distinguished  from 
those  shown  in  Table  XXVIII  merely  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
living  in  a  family  not  their  own,  that  is,  in  which  the  woman  did 
not  stand  in  a  position  of  female  head  of  the  family. 

An  examination  of  the  first  line  of  the  table  shows  that  it  relates 
to  a  woman  23  years  of  age,  whose  relationship  to  the  family  with 

Tablb  XXIX.—MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  LIVING  IN  HOMES  OTHER 
NOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

CHICAGO. 


The  woman. 

The  woman's  fomlly. 

Age. 

Occupation  or 
industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Condi- 
Uonof 
hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

Total 

ben  of 
family. 

Relation  to 

family  In 

which  she 

lives. 

Un- 
der 3. 

3 
toft. 

6 
to  9. 

10 
to  13. 

14 

and 
16. 

1« 
and 
ov«r. 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Sister 

23 
40 
24 
24 
21 
27 
43 
33 
21 
18 
32 
23 
19 

41 
18 
46 
32 

Operator 

Armhole  baster. 
Shoulder  stitcher 
Edge  stitcher... 

Operator .. 

Pocket  maker... 

Finisher 

115 
280 
300 
290 
150 
280 
300 

Dead.... 

I 

Dead.... 

I 

i" 

3 

Dead.... 
Dead.... 

1 

1 



Dead.... 



::::::L!!!! 

Dead-... 

1 

Dead.... 

* 

280 

Dead.... 



i 

Pocket  maker...     250 

Finisher 1     72 

Home  finisher...'    192 

Deserter. 
Work... 

1       "  "* 

Bister 

Work... 

' 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Grand  (laughter 
Mother 

Finisher  ....    i    290 

(a\ 

Stenographer,  1    292         («) 
office.               1 

Padder 223         (a) 

Stenographer....     300  1       (a) 

Finisher i    250  ■       (a) 

Feller 228  1       (a\ 



1 

1  1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Daughter 

1 

1 

' 

1          1 

BOCHESTEB. 


Sister. 


35 


Canning  factory. 


168     Work...'. 


a  Not  reported. 
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"which  she  was  living  was  that  of  daughter.  Her  occupation  is  given 
as  operator,  and  employment  during  the  past  year  of  115  days  was 
reported.  The  table  shows  that  the  husband  was  dead,  and  that 
she  had  no  children.  Under  the  earnings  of  the  woman's  family 
are  shown  her  own  earnings,  which  were  $95.  In  regard  to  the 
family  in  which  the  woman  was  living,  the  head  of  the  family  was 
reported  as  a  German  of  foreign  birth,  the  total  membership  of 
the  family  was  reported  as  6,  and  the  total  wage-earners  5.  The 
total  earnings  and  income  of  the  family  were  reported  as  $1,750, 
of  which  $390  was  retained  by  individual  members.  With  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  days  worked  during  the  past  year  and  the 
earnings  were  obtained,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Table  XXXI, 
where  full  information  is  given.  The  facts  for  other  married  women 
at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  may  be  seen  from  a 
study  of  this  table,  following  out  the  items  in  like  manner. 

THAN  THEIR  OWN:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OP  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECO- 
WOMAN'S  FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  POR  EACH  CITY. 

CHICAGO. 


_  __ 

The  woman's  liunlly. 

ThefiamU 

Earnings  of— 

Hu»- 
band. 

Wife. 

Chlldren- 

Total. 

Raoeofhead. 

Total 
mem- 
bers. 

Total 

wage- 

earners. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and  in- 
come. 

Amount 
retahied 
by  indi- 
vidual 
members. 

Under 
14. 

14  and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

252 

196 
420 
400 
625 
260 
440 
6flO 
425 
460 
33 
120 
325 
364 

202 
4S0 
210 
190 

195 
816 
400 
625 
260 
440 
660 
425 
460 
290 
372 
325 
364 

684 
4S0 
210 
190 

Oennan»F 

Bohemian,  F.... 
Bohemian,  F.... 

Polish,  F 

Boheinlan,  F.... 

Oerman,  F 

Scandinavian,  F. 

Hebrew.F 

Polish,  F 

ItaUan,F 

Italian,  F 

ItaUan,F 

Scandinavian,  F. 

English,  F 

6 
6 
6 

1 
1 

7 
2 
1 

4 
4 
6 
2 

4 

6 

$1,760 
2.760 
2,046 

626 

840 
2,766 
1,216 

425 
2,730 

687 
1,396 

825 
1,644 

2,282 

1390 

1,040 

200 

1395 

25 

930 

310 

208 

482 

82 

American 

American 

3 
2 

1,535 
970 

70 

1 

B0CHS8TEB. 


1262        S140 


8202 


Italian,  F. 


6    $1,064 
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Tablb  XXIX.— married  WOMEN  AT  WORK  LIVING  IN  HOMES  OTHER 
NOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  ANI>  THE 

NEW  TOBK. 


i^augnter 

48 

Home  nnjsner. . . 

Z34 

Sister 

35 
54 

Busheler 

Uome  finisher... 

75 
150 

Mother 

Daughter 

22 

Home  finisher... 

286 

Daughter 

53 

Buttonhole 
maker. 

150 

Sister 

61 
30 

Home  finisher... 
Busheler 

150 
250 

Daughter 

Daughter 

22 

Buttonhole 

280 

Daughter 

35 

Button  sewer... 

175' 

Sister 

34 
21 

Finisher 

Finisher 

206 
240 

Daughter 

Daughter 

28 

Home  finisher... 

250 

Daughter 

21 

175 

Daughter 

COUMD 

20 

Home  finisher... 

300 

20 
45 

Home  finisher. . . 
Home  finisher... 

300 
300 

Daughter 

Daughter 

21 

Busheler 

200 

Daughter 

27 

Home  finisher... 

150 

Slater 

26 
34 

Home  finisher... 
Home  finisher. . . 

206 
300 

Daughter 

Daughter 

24 

234 

Daughter 

22 

Home  finisher... 

15 

Sister 

23 
25 

Home  finisher... 
Home  finisher. . . 

130 
275 

Daughter-in- 

law: 

Sister 

31 

Home  finisher. . . 

206 

Daughter 

20 

Topbaster 

250 

Daughter 

39 

Buttonhole 
maker. 

104 

Daughter-in- 

20 

Home  finisher... 

150 

law. 

Daughter 

20 

Home  finisher. . . 

104 

ar*::;:;;; 

17 

Home  finisher... 

104 

62 

Home  finisher. . . 

100 

Mother 

70 

Home  finisher... 

(«) 

Mother 

62 

Home  finisher. . . 

275 

Mother 

52 

Home  finisher. . . 

300 

Mother 

50 

Home  finisher. . . 

150 

Daughter 

35 

Finisher 

100 

Mother 

45 

Home  finisher. . . 

300 

Mother 

46 

Home  finisher... 

300 

Tot&I 
ZDem- 

bersof; 

family. 1 

( 

ueaa,.,. 



1 

Dead.... 

1 

1 

1 

Dead.... 

i 

] 

Dead.... 

1 

:."::::!.. .::: 

1 

Dead.... 

1.. 

Away. . . 

1 

2 

Away... 

Away. . . 

2 

Away... 

2 

1 
1 

idie.^::: 

1 

Work... 

Work... 

Work...- 



Work... 

1 

Work... 

::::::l.::.. 

Work... 

1 

1 

Work... 

Work... 

1 
1 
1 

Work... 

Work... 

2 

1 

Work... 

Work... 

1 
1 
1 

2 

Work... 

i 

Work... 

Work... 

Work... 

' 

Work... 

1 

1 

S 

Work... 

1 

1 
1 

Work... 

Work... 

^""1 
(*») 

1 

(*>) 

(a) 

(*») 

1 

1 

(«) 

1 

(a) 

1 

1 

2               & 

PHUiASELPHIA. 


Daughter 

Mother 

..j      46 

64 
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THAN  THEIR  OWN:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  ECO- 
WOMAN^S  FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  CITY—Concluded. 

NEW  TOBK. 


The  woman's  family. 


The  family  In  which  the  woman  lives. 
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Age  and  oocapation  of  married  women  at  work :  ^H^ 

And  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in  detail,  for  each  dty  (Table  XXV III) . .  832-887 
Livlnff  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  familj,  in 
deatU,f6r  each  dty  (Table  XXIX) 8C8-871 

Age  and  sex  of  employees  in  estabiiahmento  inyeatigated 36-43 

By  oonjogal  condition 57-68 

ByniH^ty 43,44 

By  race...- 45-50,53-57 

Age,  occupation,  and  education  of: 

Children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  the  child  and  the  family,  in 

detail,  for  each  city  (Table  XXVI) 715-749 

Single  women  16  years  of  age  and  oyer  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the 
tenily,  in  detail;  for  each  dty  (Table  XXVII) 750-«88 

Age  of  employees: 

Children,  employment  of,  under  legal  age 82 

ClasBined,  of  employees  of  each  race  (Table  II) 617-528 

Distribution,  by  age,  of  male  and  female  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over 31M3 


Numberand  percent  of  employees  of  spedfiedaM  (Table  I) 615-617 

Of  each  conjugal  condition,  by  race  and  sex  (Table  111) 523-542 

Per  cent  of  muale  employees  of  each  specified  age,  by  conjugal  condition  and  race,  for  each  dty 

(Table  Vn) 6 

Per  cent  of  female  employees  of  each  specified  age,  by  conjugal  condition  and  race,  lor  dye  dtles 

combined  (Table  Vf) 547-549 

Ages  of  children,  difficulties  of  obtaining 80,81 

B. 

Beginners,  training  of.    {Ste  Training  of  beginners.) 

Boys,  training  of ,  m  coat  shops. 479 

C 

Certificates,  employment  of  children  without,  and  failure  of  employers  to  keep  on  file 83,84  / 

Child  and  woman  clothing  shop  emi>loyees;  literacy  and  school  attendance  of,  by  natiylty  and  age 
(Table  XXIV) 680-718 

Child  and  woman  workers  in  clothing  shop  families,  literacy  and  school  attendance  of,  by  age  groups, 
lor  each  dty  (Table  XXV) : 714,715 

Child  workers,  relative  unimportance  of,  in  clothing  industry 75,76 

Children: 

Age,  occupation,  and  education  of.  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  the 

child  and  the  kmily,  in  detaU,  for  each  dty  (Table  XXVI) 715-749 

Ages  of,  difficulties  of  obtalnins 80,81 

At  work  and  thdr  family  condition 305-409 

At  work,  at  school,  and  at  home  in  each  city 86-100 

At  work,  at  school,  and  at  home  in  each  dty,  by  race  and  age 231-235 

Care  of  children  of  home  workers 240 

Care  of  children  of  married  women  at  work 383 

Employment  of 73-108 

Employment  of,  in  excess  of  legal  hours 83,84 

Employment  of,  under  legal  age 82 
mployment  of,  without  certificates 83 

Hdpers  to  home  workers 230, 281 

Illegal  employment  of 80-86 

Illiteracy  of,  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  their  ftoiihes  (Table 

XVIII) 670-673 

Illiteracy  of,  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  their  families  (Table 

XVII) 668-«71 

Importance  of,  in  the  industry 37-39 

In  ttmilies  investigated,  of  specified  ages,  and  average  per  ftoilly 356,367,361,362 

In  families  of  married  home  workers  and  of  other  married  women  at  work,  number  and  per  cent 

of,  by  age 239,240 

In  spedfied  age  groups,  number  and  per  cent  of  families  having 857, 361, 362 

Occupations  of 76-80 

Of  spedfied  ages  at  work  in  families  investigated 368,359,861,862 

Unimportance  of,  relative.  In  the  industry 76,76 

(^ildren,  women,  and  men  employed  In  establishments  Investigated,  number  and  per  cent  of 33-35 

Clothing  establishments,  men's  ready-made,  number  and  per  cent  of,  and  number  and  per  cent  of 
employees,  Investigated  In  dtles  covered 13,14 
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Klevators,  provisloii  of,  In  clothinK  establishments 327-329 

Employees  in  men's  clothing  establlahments  In  eight  specified  cities,  and  value  of  product,  censuses 
ori890, 1900,  and  1905 19,20 

Employees  in  men's  ready-made  clothing  establishments  investigated: 

Appearing  on  five  or  more  weekly  pay  rolls,  average  weekly  earnings  of 147-153 

Female,  16  years  of  age  and  over,  country  of  birth  of 61-57 

Nativity  of ,  by  sex  and  age 43,44 

Number  and  per  cent  of,  m  dties  covered 13, 14 

Race  of.  by  sex  and  age 45-^,  63-57 

Sex  and  age  of 36-13 

Working  overtime,  full  time,  etc.,  in  a  representative  week,  as  shown  by  pay  rolls 109-113 

Employees.    {See  aUo  Childnn;  Men;  Women.) 

Empl03rment  and  earnings,  variation  in 173-180 

Employment,  composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as  to,  by  nativity  and  race  (Table 
XU) 624-^7 

Employment  conditions  of  families 353-362 

Bmplovment  of  children.    (See  Children.) 

Establishments,  clothing,  men's  ready-made,  number  and  per  cent  of,  and  number  and  per  cent  of 
employees,  investigated  in  dties  covered 13, 14 

F. 

Families: 

Composition  of,  and  condition  of  members  as  to  employment 353-362 

Composition  of,  and  condition  of  members  as  to  employment,  by  nativity  and  race  (Table  XII}.  624-637 
Having  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  economic  condition  of,  and  illiteracy  of  children 

(Table  XVIII) 670-678 

Having  children  in  specified  age  groups  at  work 358,350,361,362 

Having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  economic  condition  of,  and  illiteracy  of  children 

(Table  XVII) 668-en 

Having  children  under  16  vears  of  age  at  work,  by  dassiflcd  Income,  excluding  earnings  of  such 

children,  and  by  site  of  fiimily,  tor  each  city  (Table  XIV) 664-656 

Having  children  under  16  vears  of  age  at  work,  by  classifled  income,  exduding  earnings  of  such 

children,  and  by  sixe  of  fiunilv,  tor  five  dties  combined  (Table  XV) 667,658 

Having  dependents,  number  of,  in  establishments  investigated 367-362 

Having  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  economic  condition  of,  by  ago  of  women 

(Table  XIX) 674-679 

In  which  wife  worked  because  of  inability  of  husband  to  support  the  family 380 

Number  and  membership  of,  and  wage  earners  in,  by  dties.  and  by  nativity  and  race 349-351 

Of  married  women  at  work,  economic  oondition  of,  by  oondition  as  to  husband  (Table  XX)..  C80-685 

Home  finishers  and  others,  all  dties  combined 684,685 

Home  finishers,  for  each  dty  and  for  all  dties  combined 680-683 

Other  than  home  finishers,  for  each  dty  and  for  all  dties  combined 684,685 

Of  married  women  at  work  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  income  of,  excluding 
that  of  wives  and  of  children  under  14,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  five  dties  oombinea 

{Table  XXII) 688 

Of  married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  economic  condition  of,  by  con- 
dition as  to  husband,  for  five  dllcs  combined  (Table  XXI) 686,687 

Owning  and  renting  homes,  income  and  housiog  conditions  of  (Table  XVI) 659-667 

Family  conditions: 

Amount  and  sources  of  family  income  and 347-410 

Earnings  of  married  women  at  work  and 309-384 

Earnings  of  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  and 384-395 

Explanation  of  data  in  regard  to 349-353 

Income,  family,  total,  and  income  from  specified  sources,  by  condition  of  members  as  to  employ- 
ment, and  by  nativity  and  race  (Table  XIII) 636-655 

Of  children  at  work 396-i09 

Family  Income.    (See  Income  of  family.) 

Fathers  and  mothers  contributing  to  family  support,  number  and  per  cent  of,  and  of  children  in 

specified  age  groups  at  work,  by  nativity  and  race 368,369,36t 

Fathers  and  mothers  living  with  families,  number  and  per  cent  of,  and  of  families  with  children  in 

specified  age  groups,  and  with  dependents,  by  nativity  and  race 366,357,360-362 

Fathers  at  work  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  average  earnings  of,  by  days  worked, 

lor  five  dties  combined  (Table  XXIII) 689 

Female  employees: 

Country  of  birth  of. 61-67- 

Of  each  conjugal  condition,  per  cent  of,  by  race  and  age,  for  each  dty  (Table  V) 646-547 

Of  each  conjugal  condition,  per  cent  of,  by  race  and  ago.  for  five  dties  combined  (Table  IV). .  642-644 

Of  spedfled  ages,  per  cent  of.  by  conjugal  oondition  ana  race,  for  each  dty  (Table  VII) 650-662 

Of  spedfled  ages,  per  cent  of,  by  conjugal  condition  and  race,  for  five  dties  combined  (Table  VI).  647-649 
Fire  escapes  and  fire  protection  in  buildings  in  which  clothing  shops  are  located 322-327 

H. 

Health  and  hygiento  conditions  of  home  workers 295-296, 306-318 

Helpers  to  home  workers: 

Children  working  as 230,231 

Condition  of,  and  extent  of  help  given  by 236-230 

Earnings  of  home  workers  with  and  without  helper* 229 

Honie  and  shop  workers,  earnings  of 139-141, 226-220 

Home  finishers: 

At  work,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  and  average  size  and  income  of 

their  families 372,373 

Economic  condition  of  ftoillles  of,  by  condition  as  to  husband 680-688 

Horae  finishing,  danger  to  the  consumer  of  contagion  from 306-318 

Home  work  In  the  clothing  Industry 213-318 

Devetopment  of 492,493 

Extent  of 

Reasons  tor,  from  standpoint  of  employer 

Reasons  for,  from  standpoint  of  worker 
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Home  workers:  J 

Character  of  work  done  by 

Conjugal  oonditkm  of. 

Earnings,  yearly,  of 

Economic  condition  of,  and  of  tbeir  families,  by  condition  as  to  husband  (Table  XX) 

Having  and  not  having  helpers,  classified  weekly  and  yearly  earning  of 

Having  helper8,sixe  and  yearly  income  of  families  of,eaniings  of  home  workers  and  belpefB,aod] 

help  given r"^ 

HealUi  and  hygienic  conditions  of 206-206,  J 

Hours  of  labor  of 

Households  of,  who  live  in  owned  and  rented  houses,  with  average  rent  paid,  by  cities 

Husbands  of,  occupattons  and  earnings  of ^ 

lUiteracyof 30 

Living  conditions  of  typical.    {See  Living  conditions  of  typical  home  workers. ) 

Number  and  per  cent  01,  investigated 

Number  of,  v&ited  in  each  city  who  worked  on  coats,  pants,  and  vests,  by  race Tlfd 

Race  of 22^ 

Unemployment  of. 

Unemployment  of  husbands  of 

WorkiiiK  cond  it  tons  of,  and  place  of  work 25  !• , 

Years  of  residence  of  husbands  of,  in  the  United  States f. 248A 

Years  of  residence  of,  in  the  United  States,  by  race 

Hours  and  discipline  in  inside  shops 

Hours,  legal,  employment  of  children  in  excess  of 

Hours  of  labor  and  overtime  in  the  establishments  investigated la 

Hours  of  labor  of  home  workers 241,  | 

Hours  worked,  average,  in  a  representative  week— 

And  aver^re  weekly  and  hourly  earnings,  by  age,  occupation,  and  race  for  each  city  (Table  XI) . 
And  classified  earnings  by  sex  and  age,  for  each  city  (Table  VIII) 


By  employees^  of  each  sex,  classified^  according  to  earnings 


By  male  and  female  employees,  and  average  regular  working  time 12S,  1 

Compared  with  regular  hours 105^] 

Housing  conditions  and  income  of  families  ownhig  and  renting  homes  (Table  XVI) €S»-m 

Hygienio  and  health  conditions  of  home  workers 2Bfr-296,ao&<zlt 

L 

Illegal  employment  of  children iO~» 

Illegal  overtime  employment  of  women 1  IZ-ll' 

miteraoy  of — 

ChUdren  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  and  eoonomte  condition  of  their  famOies  (Table  X  VIII).  670-673 
Children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  their  families  (Table  XVII).  068-671 

Home  workers 349-251 

Woman  and  child  employees,  and  school  attendance,  bv  nativity  and  age  (Table  XXIV) 090-713 

Woman  and  child  employees,  by  age  groups,  for  each  city  (Table  XXV) 714.  Tii 

Income,  family: 

Amount  and  sources  of,  and  family  conditions 347-410 

And  housing  conditions  of  families  owning  and  renting  homes,  by  nativity  and  race  (Table 

XVI)....: 639-W7 

Classified,  of  families  having  chfldren  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  excludhig  earnings  of  such 

children,  by  sise  of  famUy,  for  each  city  (Table  XIV) 654-«» 

Classified,  of  families  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  exdudlng  earnings  of  such 

children,  by  size  of  famOv  and  by  nativity,  for  five  cities  oombhied  (Table  XV) 657.651 

Contributions  of  members  to 382-J9 

Of  families  of  married  women  at  work  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  exdudtnf 
that  of  wives  and  children  under  14,  by  oonditk>n  m  to  husband,  for  five  cities  oombinea 

(Table  XXII) 688 

Total,  and  income  from  specified  sources,  by  oonditk>n  of  members  as  to  employment,  and  by 

nativity  and  race  (Table  XIII) 696^05 

Industries,  leading,  in  1905,  measured  by  employment  of  men,  women,  and  chfldren: 

Baltimore 26,27 

Chicago n-n 

New  York 21-© 

PhUadelphia 25.» 

Rochester 27-» 

Insanitary  conditk>ns  among  home  flnhhers,  danger  to  consumer,  of  contagton  from 395-298,30^-318 

Inside  shops: 

Development  of 437-4W 

Hours  and  discipline  in 4a»,  4« 

Race  of  employees  in 4« 

Siie  of,  compared  with  contract  shops 44M42 

Wages  in,  compared  with  those  in  contract  shops 410 

Instructk>n ,  method  of,  of  beginners  In  coat  shops 476-C8 

Insurance  of  employees 400,410 

L. 

Laws,  child-labor,  violatk>n  of 80-86 

Laws  r^ulatine  sweat  shops,  discussion  of 496 

I^egal  age,  employment  of  ohUdren  under 82 

Legal  hours,  emplovment  of  children  in  excess  of 8J,84 

Literacy  and  school  attendance  of: 

Woman  and  child  clothing  shop  employees,  by  nativity  and  ace  (Table  XXrV") 600-713 

Woman  and  child  workers  In  clothing  shop  ftoiilies,  by  age  groups,  for  each  city  (Table  XXV). .  714, 71* 
Literacy.    (See  aUo  Ullteracy. ) 
Living  condittons  of  typk»il  home  workers: 

Baltimore 280-296 

(nik»go 254-2S6 

NewYorkClty 2eO-2S6 

Philadelphia »-» 

Rochester 256-260 

lADCh  rooms,  provision  of,  in  clothing  establisl  316-90 
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Machine  operaton.  tratnlDK  of ,  in  coat  shops. 478,479 

Macblnes,  power,  IntroducUoD  of. 4»4,4g5 

Married  women  at  work: 

Ajge  and  occupation  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  liunily,  in  detail,  for  each 

city  (Table  XXVUl) 832-««7 

Care  of  children  of 383 

Earnings  and  family  condition  of. 3G9-384 

Boonomic  condition  of.  and  of  their  families,  by  condition  as  to  husband  (Table  XX) 680-685 

Home  flnishers  ana  others,  all  cities  combined 684,686 

Home  finishers,  for  each  citv  and  for  all  cities  combined 680-683 

Other  than  home  finishers,  lor  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined 684,685 

Economic  oondition  of  families  of.  by  condition  as  to  husband 247,248 

Having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  income  of  fiamilies  of,  excluding  that  of  wives  and 

of  ctuklren  under  14,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  five  cities  combined  ( Table  XXII) 688 

L4vlng  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  age  and  occupation  of,  and  economic  condition  of,  and  of 

thelrfamilies,  in  detail,  for  each  city  (Table  XXIX) 868-871 

Living  in  homes  other  than  thehr  own  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  by  condition  as 

to  husband,  for  five  cities  combined  (Table  XXI) 686,687 

Other  than  home  finishers,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  and  average 

aUe  and  income  of  thehr  families 872, 378 

Married  women  not  at  work  and  without  children  under  16  at  work,  number  and  per  cent  of.  by 

condition  as  ta  husband,  and  average  sise  and  income  of  their  families 372,373 

Men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  establishments  investigated,  number  and  per  cent  of 33-35 

Method  and  scope  of  the  investigation 13-17 

Method  of  obtaining  data  as  to  earnings  of  employees. 121-128 

Mothers  and  fathers  contributing  to  family  support,  number  and  per  cent  of,  and  of  children  in  speci- 
fied age  groups  at  work,  by  nativity  and  race 358-362 

Mothers  and  fathers  livins  with  families,  number  and  per  cent  of,  and  of  families  with  children  in 
apeclfled  age  groups,  and  with  dependents,  by  nativity  and  race 856,357,300-362 

a. 

Nativity  of  emi>loyesi,  by  aex  and  age. 43,44 

O. 

Oocqpation,  age,  and  education  of: 

children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work  and  economic  condition  of  the  child  and  the  family,  in 
detaU,  for  each  city  (Table  XXVI) 715-749 

Single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the 

family,  in  detail,  for  each  city  (Table  XXVII) 750-838 

Occupation  and  age  of  married  women  at  work: 

And  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in  detail,  for  each  city  (Table  XXVIII).  832-867 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in 

detSl,  for  each  city  (Table  XXIX) 86fr-871 

Occupations  and  earnings  of  husbands  of  home  workers 242-244 

Occupations  of  children 76-80 

Occupations,  selected,  average  earnings  in 180-196 

Operators,  machine,  training  of,  in  coat  shops 478, 479 

Organization  of  the  clothing  industry 411-480 

Overtime  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  establishments  invevtlgated 103-117 

Overtime  emptoyment  of  women,  illegal 113-117 

Overtime,  full  time,  etc.,  emptoyees  working,  in  a  representative  week,  as  shown  by  pay  rolls. . . .  109-113 

P. 

Pay  rolls,  weekly,  average  earnings  of  employees  appearing  on  five  or  more 147- 153 

Power  machines,  introduction  of 494,495 

Prooeases  of  manufacture  of  men's  ready-made  clothing: 

Division  of  work 442-445 

ManufiBCture  of  coats 445-462 

ManulMsture  of  pants 403-471 

Manufacture  of  vests 471-476 

R. 

Raceofemplojrees: 

Average  earnings,  by 195-212 

By  conjugal  condition 60-71 

By  sex  and  age 45-50,53-57 

Home  workers 221.222 

Number  and  percent  in  specified  age  groups  (Table  II) 517-523 

Rent,  average,  paid  by  households  of  home  workers  living  in  rented  houses,  by  cities 254 

Redoence  Ui  the  United  States,  years  of,  of  husbands  of  home  workers 248,249 

S. 

Saletv  and  comfort  of  employees: 

Dressing  rooms 331-333 

Elevators 327-329 

Fire  escapes  and  fire  protection 322-327 

Lunch  rooms 330-343 

Ventilation  of  workrooms 321,322 

Washrooms 329-331 

Water-closets 333-336 

Sanitary  conditions  among  home  finishers 295-298,306-318 

School  attendance  and  literacy  of: 

Woman  and  child  clothing-shop  employees,  by  nativity  and  age  (Table  XXIV) 690-713 

Woman  and  child  workers  in  clothing-shop  families,  by  age  groups,  for  each  city  (Table  XXV).  714, 715 

School,  children  at,  at  work,  and  at  home.    (See  Children.) 
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Scope  and  method  of  the  investigation 13-17 

Sex  and  age  of  employees  in  estaolishmentfi  investigated '. 96-^ 

By  conjugal  condition 57-tt 

By  nativity 43, 4i 

By  race iS-W^S^S 

Shop  and  home  workers,  earnings  of 131^141,225-239 

Shop  system,  development  of 49S 

Shops,  contract.    {See  Contract  shops.) 

Shops,  inside.    (See  Inside  shops.) 

Shops,  small,  division  of  labor  m 498,  4M 

Single  women  16  vci^rs  of  age  and  over  at  work: 

Age,  occupation,  and  education  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in 

detail,  for  each  city  (Table  XXVII) 750-SS 

Earnings  and  family  conditions  of 884  896 

Economic  condition  of,  and  of  their  families,  by  age  (Table  XIX) 674-679 

Sweat  shops,  discussion  of  laws  regulating 49f 

T. 

""raining  of  beginners  in: 

Coat  shops 476-470 

Pants  shops 489 

Vest  shops 480 

V. 

Ventilation  of  workrooms 321,322 

ViolaUons  of  child-labor  laws ao-9& 

W. 

Wage  data,  method  of  obtaining 121-123 

Wage-earners  in  ftoiilies,  bv  cities,  and  by  nativity  and  race 340^361 

Wash  rooms,  provision  of,  m  clothing  establishments 329-331 

Water-closets,  provision  of,  in  clothing  establishments 333^336 

Welfare  work  In  clothing  establishments 343-346 

Woman  and  child  ck>thmg-shop  employees,  literacy  and  school  attendance  of,  by  nativity  and  age 

(Table XXIV) 600-713 

Woman  and  child  workers  in  clothing-shop  families,  literacy  and  school  attendance  of,  by  age  groups, 

Ibr  each  city  (Table  XXV) 714,715 

Women,  children,  and  men  employed  in  establishments  investigated,  number  and  per  cent  of 33^35 

Women,  illegal  overtime  employment  of 113-117 

Women  in  the  men's  ready-made  clothing  industry,  place  of 4B6 

Women,  married,  at  work: 

Age  and  occupation  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in  detail,  for  each 

city  (TableXXVUI) 832-867 

Earnings  and  family  conditions  of ♦ 360-^84 

Economic  condition  of.  and  of  their  families,  by  condition  as  to  husband  (Table  XX) 680-68S 

Home  finishors  ana  others,  all  cities  combined 684,686 

Home  finishers,  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined 68D-683 

Other  than  home  finishers,  for  each  city  and  for  all  cities  combined 684, 66S 

Economic  condition  of  families  of.  by  condition  as  to  husbands 247, 248 

Having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  income  of  families  of,  excluding  that  of  wives  and 

of  children  under  14,  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  five  cities  combhied  (Table  XXII) 688 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  age  and  occupation  of,  and  economic  condition  of,  and  of 

their  famUies,  in  detail,  for  each  city  (Table  XXIX) 8C8-871 

Living  in  homes  other  tlian  their  own  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  by  condition  as  to 

husband,  for  five  cities  combined  (Table  XXI) 686,687 

Women,  single,  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work: 

Age,  occupation,  and  education  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in 

detail,  for  each  city  (Table  XXVil) 750-90 

Earnings  and  family  conditions  of. 884-305 

Economic  condition  of,  and  of  their  families,  by  age  (Table  XIX) 674-679 

Workers,  home.    (See  Home  workers.) 

Working  condltkms  in  clothing  shops 319-346 

Working  conditions  and  place  of  work  of  home  workers 151-254 

Workrooms,  ventilation  of 321,322 
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